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• PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


Philology may be described as a scidhce of language based 
upon the comparison of languages. It is the aim of Philology 
to order the study of language upon principles indicated by 
language itself, so that each part and function shall have its true 
and natural place assigned to it, according to the order, relation, 
and proportion dictated by the nature of language. What the 
nature of language is, can be ascertained only by a wide com- 
parison of languages t|kcn at various stages of development. 
Such a work is to be pmormed, not by any one man, but by the 
co-operation of many : and many have now been co-operating 
for three quarters of a century past, and sending in from every 
land their contributions towards it. 

In this newly gotten knowledge of human language there is 
matter for educational use. The relations of language to culture 
arc so intimate that what betters our knowledge of the one 
should improve the process of the other. It is an open question, 
in what way the lessons of language may best be converted to the 
purpose of education ; but there is one fault which might at least 
be somewhat mended r- our knowledge of language has been too 
broken and divided : we have most of us known one language 
best vernacularly, and another best grammatically. Something 
would be gained if our cultivation of language could be rather 
more centred upon the mother tongue, so that our vernacular 
and our philological acquirements might more effectually support 
one another. The lessons of philology would be taught more 
thoroughly, as well as more conveniently, if the materials for the 
■ instruction were supplied by the mother tongue. The effect of 
philological study is to quicken the perception of analogy between 
languages ; and this advantage would be more immediate in its 
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returns if our philology were more based on the mother tongue. 
Nothing would put the learner so readily or so implicitly in 
possession of all tjic essence of philological gains ; nothing would 
be of such good practical avail whenever the knowledge of one 
language was needed to bear upon the acquisition of another. 
Were the English language studied philologically, the faculty of 
acquiring other languages would be more generally an English 
faculty. 

There are two chief^ ways of entering upon a scientific study. 
One is by the way of Principles, and the other is by the way of^ 
Elements. If the learner approaches Philology by the way of 
principles, it is necessary that the principles should be familiar- 
ised to him by the aid of examples and illustrations drawn from 
various languages. Each of the methods excels in its own pecu- 
liar way ; and the excellence of this method is, that the subject 
is presented with the greatest fullness and totality of elifect— as 
a mountain is most imposing to the view on its most precipitous 
side 

The other method is by the examination of a single language ; 
and here the course of treatment follows the order of natural 
growth, introducing the principles in an occasional and incidental 
manner, just as they happen to be called for in the course of 
the investigation. If the object-language be the learner’s own 
vernacular, this course will be something like climbing a moun- 
tain by the side where the slope is easiest. When this path is 
chosen, the complete and compact view of principles as a whole 
will be deferred until such time as the learner shall have reached 
them severally by means of facts which lie within his own ex- 
perience. It is upon this, which may be called the Elementary 
method, that the present manual has been constructed ; the aim 
of which has been to find a path through most familiar ground 
up to philological principles. 

It was assumed at starting that the English language would 
furnish examples of all that is most typical in human speech, and 
it has been the reward of the labourer in this instance that' 
his anticipation of the fecundity of his material has-been most 
abundantly and even unexpectedly verified. 
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The excellent verbal Index is the work of H. N. Harvey, Esq., 
of the Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton; and while it is the 
most valuable addition that this handbook could have received, 
it is by me still more highly esteemed as a new token Qf.an old 
friendship. 

« 

•Whatley Rectoky, July ^ 1871* 


PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 

t 

Any one who has considered the extensive range and the 
manifold complexities of the English language, will not marvel 
if a describcr of it has still found room for improvement, even 
in a Third Edition. Apt illustrations cannot always be caught 
when required, they must be waited for. Some such have been 
secured in the interval since the Second Edition, and have taken 
their place in the text Also many little points of arrangement 
and proportion have received their due attention. Diminutives 
are treated more fully. Some remarks upon Adjectives of Vogue, 
incidentally sprinkled, have been collected into one place. But 
these improvements never alter the plan, and often they do but 
fill it out. Not only is the original framework left intact; — 
it is lifted into higher relief. Such is plainly the effect where 
the number of verbal examples has been increased. For the 
consequent expansion of the Word-Index, 1 have again to record 
my hearty thanks as twice before. 

Some petty changes are for economy of space and compact- 
ness of view. When an English word is mated with a remoter 
word unlabelled, that word is generally of the language which 
gives note to the Section. Thus, in *main mmgen,’ p. 299 
[p. 309 in this edition], the heading indicates that the unlabelled 
mmgen is Saxon. If this is not perfectly carried out, the exceptions 
are such as to cause no uncertainty. The oft-repeated names, 
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Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, Milton, Tennyson, are frequently 
indicated hy abbreviations which speak for themselves. 

In the Verbal Index some further progress has been made in 
distinguishing classes of words by diversities of type. The Index 
of Subjects*has been„considerably enlarged, and I hope it will be 
found serviceable for occasions of reference. Rut at the same 
time I wish to say that the book was cast’ as a whole, and that as 
a whole it is commended to the student’s attention ; — because an 
adequate notion of the English language is not to be acquired 
from this or that interesting particular, nor from any number of 
such ; but only from a resolute endeavour to apprehend the lan- 
guage in its living unity, as well in the rich and almost endless 
variety of its parts and functions, as also in the admirable free- 
dom and simplicity of its action. 

Maltby, July 2, 1879. 


PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 

This Fourth Edition ought to shew considerable improvement ; 
if it does not, I shall be chargeable with having made a poor use 
of my opportunities. For either through the kindness of friends 
or by the attractions of the book itself, I have been favoured 
with a wealth of suggestion and contribution, which has given 
me the more pleasure as it has been almost entirely spontaneous. 
Mr. Mayhew sent me his annotations, a considerable series, 
which have been of great service to me. To him I owe many 
good hints, and he has read over a large part of the proofs. 
Mr. Plummer sent me a choice little collection of notes, some 
of which are embodied with. acknowledgment, others without. 
From Professor John W. Hales, of King’s College, Lopdon, I re- 
ceived advice and criticism which added the force of recognized 
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authority to intrinsic excellence. The friends and corre- 
spondents to whom I have been indebted 'for occasional help 
in this or former editions are too numerous to rehearse ; of 
these I will only name Dr. Geddes,the Principal of the Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen, who furnished me with ^ highly Interesting 
particular in Scottish philology. 

Besides these, I have to acknowledge a liberal and a most 
disinterested contribution, which must have a paragraph to 
itself. The 'I'hird Edition had not lon^ appeared when Mr. 
Abijah Murray, a gentleman who was at that time an entire 
stranger to me, sent me from Edinburgh an almost complete 
parallel statement of Scottish forms and examples, by means of 
which I have been enabled to bring this edition distinctly nearer 
to a condition of harmony with its title. I had always been 
sensible that the book was deficient in regard to the Anglian 
element, that early national speech which in our history and 
literature has the priority, a dialect gifted with lyric touch and 
crowned with romantic fame, a dialect upon which Englishmen 
look with pride as upon a charming and universally admired 
sister ; — without this kindred branch any philological description 
of the English Tongue must be fragmentary and imperfect. 

It has been the aim of the present revision to attain such 
completeness as belongs to a Handbook, and with this view 
insertions have been made wherever they appeared requisite, 
while to balance these and keep the book within compass the 
pruning-knife has been freely applied; but some special parts 
have been rewritten. These occur chiefly in the Chapter on the 
Verbs and that on the Numerals, and in the Section on the Gender 
of Substantives. 

I am again -iqd^bted to the untiring kindness and patience 
of my frierffl Mr. H. N. Harvey, for a revision of the Verbal 
Index. 


S\Vanswick Rectory, Au^st 1887. 
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historicTsketch 


OF THE RISE AND FORMATION 


OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

1. The Philology of a language includes all that is meant 
by its Grammar, and yet it is at the same time a distinct 
study. This difference hinges upon the point of view from 
which the language is contemplated. In grammar the view 
is confined to the particular language, while in philology the 
language is considered in regard to its external relations. 
In grammar we seek rules for the regulation of domestic 
usage : in philology we seek principles to explain the 
habits of speech. Further, the rules of grammar arc justified 
by reference to the logical sense : the laws of philology have 
to be established by external comparison and induction* 
Thus grammar is a local and internal study of language : 
philology is outward and (in its tendency) universal. 

' This outward look of philology takes two principal di- 
rections. In the first place it will lead us to enquire into 
the earlier habits of the particular language, that we 
may be able to trace by what process of development it 
reached its 'present condition. This is the historical aspect 
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bf,‘J)hilology. In the second place, it will lead us to seek 
further historical knowledge with a view to the comparison 
of our language with other languages, in order that we may 
be able' to discover principles of development and structure, 
and base ‘the framework of our particular language as far 
as possible upon lines which are common to many languages, 
with the ultimate aim of seeking that which is universal and 
essential to all. 

The position which our language assumes in the com- 
parative scheme, is remarkable and peculiar. Starting as 
one of the purest and least mixed of languages, it has come 
to be the most composite in the world. And the peculiar 
greatness of the English language is inseparable from this 
characteristic. Languages there may be which surpass ours 
in this or that quality, but there is none which unites in 
itself so many great qualities, none in which functions so 
diverse and various harmoniously cooperate, none which 
displays so full a compass of the powers and faculties of 
human speech. 

The details of this statement will occupy the twelve 
chapters below: — but first I will endeavour to indicate the 
historical events which prepared for the English language 
its remarkable career; and this calls for an Introductory 
discourse. 


§ 1. External Relations. 

2. The Epglish is one of the languages of the great Indo- 
European (or Aryan) family, the members of which have 
been traced across the double continent of Asia and Europe 
through the Sanskrit, Persian, Greek, Latin, Slavonic, Gothic, 
and Keltic languages. In order to illustrate the right of our 
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English language to a place in this series, it will sull^e to 
exhibit a few proofs of definite relationship between our 
language on the one hand, and the classical languages of 
Greece and Italy' on the other. The readiest illustration of 
this is to be found in the TransiUon of C onsonants.. When 
the* same words appear under altered forms in different 
members of the same family of languages, the diversity of 
form is found to have a regular method and analogy. 
Such an analogy has been established between the varying 
consonants which hold analogous positions in cognate 
languages, and their variation has been reduced to rule by the 
German philologer Jacob Grimm. He has founded the law 
of Consonantal Transition, or consonantal equivalents. 

A homely example may put the reader in ])Ossession of 
the nature of this law. When a Welshman speaks English 
in Shakspeare he often substitutes i> for b, as Fluellen in 
Henry F, v. i : ‘ Pragging knave, Pistoll, which you and 
yourself and all the world know to be no petter than a 
fellow, looke you now, of no merits : hee is come to me, and 
prings me pread and sault yesterday, looke you, and bid me 
eate my Iceke,’ &c. The Welsh parson, Sir Hugh Evans, in 
Merry Wives, puts t for n ; ‘It were a goot motion ’ — ‘ I'he 
tevil and his tarn ’ — and ‘ worts ’ for words, as : 

Evans. Pauca verba ; (Sir John) good worts. 

Falst.'Vffe. Good worts ? good cabidge. 

Likewise f for v : ‘It is that ferry person for all the orld ' ; 
and ‘ fidelicet ’ for ‘ videlicet ’ — ‘ 1 most fehemently desire 
you,’ &c. 

3. This familiar illustration has lost some of its force since 
the time of Shakspeare, and yet a recent traveller in North 
Wales saw a railway truck at Conway on which some Welsh 
porter had chalked ‘ Chester goots.’ This variation, at 
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which we smile as a provincial peculiarity, olfers an easy 
clue to a universal law of phonetic transition. 

This law is not confined to one country or to one family of 
languages* The Semitic family, which is the great contrast 
to the Indo-F.urojiean, follows the same path in the phonetic 
variations of its dialects. Between the Hebrew and Chaldee 
there is a well-marked interchange of z and n ; while a third 
dialect, the Phoenician, seems to have put a t for z (xs). 
The Hebrew pronoun for //lis is zeh, but in Chaldee it 
becomes dt : the Hebrew word for mak is zakar, but in 
Chaldee it appears as uekar; the Hebrew verb to sacrifice is 
ZAVAcn, but in Chaldee it is devach. If we compare Hebrew 
with the third dialect, we get t for z. The Hebrew word 
for rock is zooR or tsoor, after which a famous Phoenician 
city seated on a rock was called Zor, as it is always called 
in the Old Testament ; but this word sounded in Greek ears 
from Phoenician mouths so as to cause them to write it 
Tupof, Tyrus, whence we have the name Tyre. It is to this 
sort of play upon the gamut or scale of consonants, a play 
which is kept up between kindred dialects, that Grimm, when 
he had reduced it to a law, gave the name of Lautver- 
schtebung, Sound-shifting, Consonantal Transition, reciprocity 
of consonants. 

As, on the one hand, we find this reciprocity where 
we find cognate dialects ; so, on the other, if we can esta- 
blish the fact that there is or has been such a consonantal 
reciprocity between two languages, we have obtained the 
strongest proof of their relationship. There arc traces of 
this kind between the English on the one hand and the 
Classical languages on the other. 

4. We suppose the reader is familiar with the twofold 
division of the Mute consonants into lip, tooth, and throat 
consonants in the one direction, and into thin, middle, and 
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aspirate consonants in the other direction. If not, he should 
learn this little table by heart, before he proceeds a step 
further. Learn it by role, both ways, both horizontally and 
vertically. 


Tap 

(Labial). 
Thin p 
Medial b 
Aspirate f 


Tooth 

(Dental). 


t 


d 

]3=S=th 


Throat 

(Guttural). 

c=k Temies 

g Media: 

h (Saxon). Aspiralcc 


By means of this classification of the Mutes we are 
able to demonstrate a law of transition between English 
and the Classical languages. We find instances of words, 
for example, which begin with a Thin consonant in 
Greek or Latin or both, and the same word is found in 
English or its cognate dialects beginning with an Aspirate. 
Thus, if the Latin or Greek word begins with p, the English 
word begins with f . Examples : irvp and fire : irpo, npaTos, 
primus, compared with the Saxon words fruma, frem, 
with the modern preposition from, which is of the same 
root and original sense with for, fore, forth : rrwXos, pullus, 
with foat, filly : pellis with fell : ■nv^, pugnus, with fist : 
irarrip, pater, with father : 7r«We with five, German fiinf : 
TTovy, pes, with foot : pecus with fee : piscis with fish : 
7rX«Ko) with flax. 

5 . If the Classical word begins with an Aspirate, the 
English word begins with a Medial : for example, the Greek 
* or Latin f is found responsive to the English b. Thus, 
(f»iyos, fagus, and heech ; (piw, fai, and he ; (ftparpia, frater, 
and. brother-, ^€p(a, fero, and bear. The Greek © by the 
same . rule responds to the English n ; as in drjp and deer ; 
dvyaTrjp and daughter', 6vpa and door. 

If the Gteek or Latin has the Medial, the English should 
have the thin : that is to say, a Classic A or n should corre- 
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spond to our English x. So it does in haKpv, and tear : Sio, 
duo, and. two : fiAca, decern, and ten : domus, and 

timbran, the Saxon verb for building : hptus, and tree : dingua, 
archaic -Latin for lingua, and tongue. These, and all such 
illustrations, may be summarised for convenience sake in the 
following mnemonic formula : — 

M T A 

TAM 

where the initial letters of Thins, Medials, and Aspirates are 
bracketed together, so as to represent the order of transition 
as between the Classical word and the English. The vowel e 
may be mentally supplied so as to suggest a Greek word 
(KTa and an English word tame. 

In the use of this scheme, we will 'suppose the student to 
be enquiring after the Greek and Latin analogues to the 
English word kind. This word begins with a Tenuis or 
thin consonant, and thus directs us to the letter x in the 
English word Tame. Over this x we find in the Greek 
line an m, and by this we are taught that the Medial of k, 
which is G (see Table, 4), will be the corresponding initial 
in Greek and Latin. Thus we are directed to ytvot and 
genius as the analogues of kin and kind. The same process 
will lead from k7ue to yow and genu, from ken and k7to7Ju to 

yivavKiO. 

j^. These examples will satisfy the reader that here we 
have traces of a regular law, and that our language is of one 
and the same strain with the Greek and Latin — that is to 
say, it is one of the Indo-European family. 

It will be easy to discover examples which seem to lie 
outside the above analogy. One important cause of uncon- 
fomaability is the introduction of foreign words. There is 
alfib a certain amount of accidental disturbance. Casualties 
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happen to words as to all mortal products : and in the course 
of time their forms get defaced. The* German language 
offers many examples of this. If we want to understand 
the fundamental analogies which existed between. English 
and German, we must go to the oldest form of German, 
because through vagaries of orthography and mixture of 
dialects, the Modern German is not always a true represent- 
ative of High Dutch. 

7. But if such a relation as that which is condensed in the 
above mnemonic is clearly established as existing between 
the Classical languages on the one hand, and the Gothic on 
the other; much more distinctly and largely may it be 
shewn that a like relation exists internally between the two 
main subdivisions of the Gothic family. These two parts 
are the High Dutch and the Low Dutch. The Modern or 
New High Dutch is what we now call ‘ German,’ the great 
literary language of Central Europe, inaugurated by Luther 
in his translation of the Bible. Behind this great modern 
speech we have two receding stages of its earlier forms, 
the Middle High Dutch or the language of the Epic of 
the Nibelungcn, and the Old High Dutch or the language 
of the Scripture paraphrasts Otfrid and Notker. The 
Alt-Hoch-Dcutsch goes back to the ninth century; the 
Mittel-Hoch-Deutsch goes back to the thirteenth; and 
the Neu-Hoch-Deutsch dates from the Reformation of the 
sixteenth century. This is the High Dutch division of 
the Gothic languages. 

Round about these, in a broken curve, are found the 
representatives* of the Low Dutch family. Their earliest 
literary traces go back to the fourth century, and appear in 
the villages of Dacia, in lands which slope to the Danube ; 
where the country is by foreigners called Wallachia. It is 
from this region that we have the Moesogothic Gospels 
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and other relics of the planting of Christianity. But 
the greatest body “of the Low Dutch is to the north and 
west of Germany. Along the shores of the Baltic, and 
far inland, where High Dutch is established in the edu- 
cated ranks, the 'mass of the folk speak Low Dutch, 
which locally passes by the name of Platt-Deutsch. The 
kingdom of the Netherlands, where it is a truly national 
speech, the speech • of all ranks of the community — the 
kingdom of Belgium, where, under the name of Flemish, 
it is striving for recognition, and has gained a place 
in literature through the pen of Hendrik Conscience — 
the old district of the Hanseatic cities, the Lower Elbe, 
Hamburgh, Liibeck, Bremen, — all this is Nicdcr-Deutsch, 
Low Dutch. 

8. To this family belongs the English language in respect 
of that which is the oldest and most material part of it. 
It has received so many additions from other sources, and 
has worked them up with so much individuality of effect, 
as to have in fact produced a new language, and a language 
which, from external circumstances, seems likely to become 
the parent of a new strain of languages. But all the out- 
growth and accretion of the English language clusters 
round a Low Dutch centre. 

The general characteristics of Low Dutch mark also the 
languages of Scandinavia, but the latter have very strong 
individualising features of their own, such as the post- 
positive article, and a form for the passive verb. The post- 
positive article is highly curious. In modern Danish or Swedish 
shov signifies wood (shaw), and troo signifies ^ee. But if you 
want to say the wood, the tree, you suffix syllables to the nouns, 
which have the effect of the Definite article : skoven, the wood; 
traet, the tree ; Jukirceet, the Christmas tree. 

©. The possession of a form for the Passive , is hardly less 
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remarkable, when we consider that the Gothic languages in 
general make the Passive, as we do in English, by the aid 
of the verb to he. Active to love, passive to be lovei.- But 
the Scandinavian dialects just add an s to the Active, and 
that makes it Passive. This j is a relic of an old reflexive 
profloun, so that it is most like the French habit of getting 
a sort of a Passive by prefixing the Reflexive pronoun se. 
'I'hus in French marier is to marry (aefive), of parents who 
marry their children ; but using to marry in the sense of to 
get married or to be married, you say se marier. Examples 
of the Danish passive form ; 


Active. 


Passive. 


at give, io give 
at clske, to love 
at finde, to find 
at faae, to get 
at drive, to drive 


at gives, to he given 
at elskes, to he loved 
at Andes, to be found 
at faaes, to he gotten 
at drives, to be driven 


There is only one other language of this great family that 
has preserved any traces of a passive verb, and that is the 
Moesogothic. Here the form was fiir more elaborate than in 
the Scandinavian dialects, but it was already far gone towards 
dissolution at the date of the extant writings. But though 
such features as a passive form, and a post-positive article, 
have a strong characterising elfect, they do not take 
languages out of those lines of classification which separate 
the High from the Low Dutch. Between the Icelandic 
speech on the one side, and the Moesogothic on the other, 
lies the straggling position of the Low Dutch half of the 
Gothic family. *Of all this irregular area there is one part 
which . has especially the character of a termination, or 
natural extremity. It is the country of Friesland, which is 
remarkable for retentiveness of archaism and diversity of 
dialect. 
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10. The consonantal variations between the High Dutch 
on the one hand; and the Low Dutch on the other, may be 
symbolised by writing the German word famt over the English 
word tame^ thus — 

fa m t 
t a me 

In this mnemonj..c, the final e of tame is there merely to 
make an English word of it, in order to indicate that the 
symbols, t, a, m, in this place, are doing duty for the English 
group, that is, the Low Dutch group, in the comparison ; 
while the letters fa, m, t, which form a German word, 
represent the High Dutch side of the comparison. The 
combination of fa is useful as a reminder that in High 
Dutch the sibilant f or j is the substitute for an aspirated 
dental (such as our iK) which that language docs not 
possess. 

The action of this law is most readily exhibited with the 
dentals, because in these we can employ modern German as 
the representative of High Dutch. The first group illustrates 
the law that where the Low Dutch has a I'enuis, the High 
Dutch has an Aspirate (or the sibilant which supplies their 
want of a dental aspirate), and this law is represented by the 
formula. 


N.H.D. 
or German. 

3iel 

Simmer 


@51 

T 


Mcesogothic. 

Taihun 

Til 

Timr 


English. 

Ten 

Till {prep) 
Timber 
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Buiifccn 

Tindan 

Tinder 

Bte^en 

Tiuhan 

Tdon (A.S.) 

Seng 

Taui 

Toy 

Bunge 

Tuggo 

Tongue • 

Baljn 

Tunthus 

Tooth 

Bu’ti 

Twai 

Two 

Bat)ve 

Tagr 

Tear 

Bfidjett 

Taikns 

Token 

Bfl}vctt 

Tairan 

Tear 


The second group shews that where the Low Dutch has 
an aspirate the High Dutch has a medial, and this is repre- 
sented by the formula 


m 

A 


N.H.D. 
or German. 

®rei 

Seiifcti 

®Hlbcn 

©urft 

Jjatm 

<£)anf 

Sitrfen 


Mcesogothic. 

Threis 

Thata 

Thu, Thuk 

Thaglgan 

Thuh 

Thulan 

Thaim 

Thairh 

Thaurstei 

Than 

Thagks 

Thaurban 


English. 

Three 

That 

Thou, Thee 

Think 

Though 

Thole 

Them 

Through 

Thirst 

Then 

Thank 

pearfan (A.S.) 


The third formula represents the law that where the Low 
Dutch has a medial the High Dutch has a tenuis : 


3: 

M 
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N.H.D. 
or GeRxMan. 
iSag 
. %t\l 
%al 
Xaub 

!£auf(tt 

%ox 

Sob 

Sat 

Sragen 

Sveibcn 

Srtufen 

Sctg 


M(ES0G0THIC. 

Dags 

Bails 

Dal 

Daubs 

Dauhtar 

Daupjan 

Daur 

Dautbus 

Beds 

Dragen 

Dreiban 

Drigkjan 

Daigs 


English. 

Day 

Deal 

Dale 

Deaf 

Daughter 

Dip 

Door 

Death 

Deed 

Drag 

Drive 

Drink 

Dough 


11. But when w'e apply the scheme to the labials and 
gutturals, we can no longer take modern German as a repre- 
sentative of High Dutch. In the letters of these organs (P 
and K) it has admitted so much of Low Dutch, that we are 
obliged to seek examples from the pure Old High Dutch 
of the Frankish Empire. Both in the labials and in the 
gutturals, our medial corresponds to High German tenuis, 
as represented by the mnemonic formula. 

X 

M 


0. H. German. 

Mcesogothic. 

English. 

$ved^an 

Brikan 

Break 

‘jjruobat 

BroJjar 

Brother 


Bairan 

Bear 


Gasts 

Guest ’ 

Jfet 

GuJ) 

God 


By the above lists it is made plain that the Moesogothic 
sides with the English or Low Dutch, as against the German 
or High Dutch. *■ 

12. Thus far the examples are all based on initial letters : 
it will be well to shew like analogies in the middle and end 
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of words. The comparison shall be confined to English and 
German, as being that which will be most generally useful 

and convenient. The mnemonic | ^ i continues to 

f t a me J 

mark the path of the Lautverschiebung* between German 
and JEnglish ; that is to say — i. where English has a Tenuis, 
German has an Aspirate (or a sibilant for lack of ///) ; ii. where 
English has an Aspirate, German has Medial; ^i. where 
English has a Medial, German has a Tenuis. Thus: — 



©a 

T 

— 

ii. 

(9K 

... (s: 

]Me 






V 

C6 

it 

(Svbe 

earth 

aktt 

bed 

i!ocS 

lot 

bcibe 

both 

Sbrot 

bread 


foot 

Steb 

leo^ (A. S.) 

Shut 

blood 

firofa 

great 

^fibe 

heath 

gut 

good 

*&af0 

hate 

aiUbbcr 

wether 

laut 

loud 

fieifei 

hot 

@tb 

oath 

Silt 

wood (mad) 

lauf 

leap 

?aii6 

leaf 

Drt 

ord (A.S.) 

.Ooiif 

heap 

Sekn 

life 

IRfiter 

rider 

SCaffcv 

water 

Siebe 

love 

(Scite 

side 

91ff)cl 

nettle 

Steb 

lief 

aBort 

word 

aWrtis 

malt 

heart 

net 

heat 

^abic^t 

hafoc (A.S.) (5ctc 

istebbd 

JiviVVt 

edge 

stubble 

crib 


In broad and general outline Grimm’s Law may be tabu- 
lated as follows : — 


Classic and 
Sanskrit 

High Dutch 
(German) 

Low Dutch 
(English) 


Labials. 

M T A 
b p f 

AMT 
f b p 

TAM 
p f b 


Dentals. 

M T A 
d t th 

sA M T 
(th)s d t 

TAM 
t th d 


Gutturals. 

M T A 
g k ch 

AMT 
ch g k 

TAM 
k h g 


; It is 


upon these phonetic laws that the science 


of Etymology 
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is founded, and it is by them primarily that the Comparative 
Study of. Language is secured against uncertainty. 

13, The historical evidence for the aflSnities of our language 
would be far less perfect than it is, but for the early cultivation 
which Christianity has occasioned. To this cause we trace 
the preservation of the oldest literary records of our family 
of langu^es. In the fourth century Scripture was translated 
into Mccsogothic :< in the seventh century Anglo-Saxon 
began to be cultivated by means of Christianity, and during 
five centuries were produced those writings which have 
partly survived. The spread of Christianity northwards caused 
the Norsk Sagas to be committed to writing in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. Literary culture has been trans- 
planted from the old into the midst of the young and rising 
peoples of the world, and so it has come to pass that 
among the nations which have sprung into existence since 
Christianity, a better record of primitive language has been 
preserved. Hence the striking fact that we can trace the 
written history of our English language within this island 
for the space of twelve hundred years. Christianity was the 
cause of its early cultivation; and this has made it possible 
for us to follow back the traces of our language into a far 
higher relative antiquity than that in which the languages of 
Greece and Rome first emerge into historic view. 

14. This has been the case generally with the Christian 
nations of the w'^orld. Their literature begins with their con- 
version; and but for that event it would have been long" 
delayed. The rude tribes of the distant islands have now,, 
by means of the missionaries, the best books of the world 
translated into their own tongues; and this at a stage of 
their existence in which they could not of themselves pro- 
duce a written record. How carefully the .Moesogothic 
language was considered and adapted to the expression of 
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Scripture, becomes manifest to the philological student, when 
he examines those precious relics of the fourth century which 
bear the name of Ulfilas. Here we often meet the very 
words with which we are so familiar in our English Bible, 
but linked together by a flexional structure that finds no 
parallel short of Sanskrit. This is the oldest book we 
can go back to, as written in a language like our own. 
It has therefore a national interest for us; but apart from 
this, it has a nobility and grandeur all its own, being 
one of the finest specimens of ancient language. It is 
by this, and this alone, that w^e are able to realise to how 
high a pitch of inflection the speech of our own race was 
once carried. Inflections which in German, or even in 
Anglo-Saxon, are but fragmentarily preserved, like relics of 
an expiring fashion, are there seen standing forth in all their 
archaic rigidity and polysyllabicity. 

16. In the subjoined Lord’s Prayer the English is a little 
distorted to make it a verbal guide to the Mcesogothic words. 

THE LORD’S PRAYER 

From the Mcesogothic Version of Ulfilas ; made about A. n. 365. 

Aiwaggelyo thairh Matthaiu, vi. 

Gospel through Matthew. 

Atta unsar thu in himinam 
Father our thou in heavens 

Weilinai namo thein 
Bc’hallowed name thine 

Ewimai thiudinassus theins 
Come kingdom thine 

Wairthal wilja theins, swe in himina yah ana airthai 
Be-done will thine as in heaven also on earth 

Hlaif unsaf ana thana sinteinan gif uns himma daga 
Loaf our the continuous give us this day. 
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Tab. aflet uns thatei skulans siyaima 

And us that-which owing we-be 

Swaswe yah weis afletam thaim skulam unsaraim 

*So-as also we off4ct those debtors ours 

Yah ni brigg^is uns in fraistubnyai 

And not bring us in temptation 

Ak lausei uns af thamma ubilin 

But loose us of the evil 

IJnte theina ist tbiudangardi 
For thine is kingdom 

Yah mahts Yah ■wulthus 

And might And glory 

In aiwins. Amen, 

To eternities. Amen. 


16 . The Low Dutch family of languages falls into two 
natural divisions, the Southern or Teutonic Platt-Deutsch, 
and the Northern or Scandinavian. It was at the point of 
junction between these halves — at the neck of the Danish 
peninsula, along the banks of the Elbe, and along the south- 
west coasts of the Baltic— that our continental progenitors 
lived and spoke. 

17 . The Saxons were a border people, and spoke a Low 
Dutch strongly impregnated with Scandinavian associations. 
But the more we go back into the elder forms on either side, 
the more does it seem to come out clear, that our mother 
tongue is, in fundamentals, to be identified with the Platt- 
Deutsch, the dialect of the Hanseatic cities, the dialect which 
has been erected into a national language in that which W'e 
call the Dutch, as spoken in the kingdom of the Netherlands. 
The people of Bremen call their dialect Nieder Sachsisch, 
i.e. Lowland Saxon; and the genuine original ‘Saxony’ of 
European history was in this part, namely, the middle and 
lower district of the Elbe, The name of ‘ Saxon ’ has always 
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adhered to our nation, though we have seemed almost as 
if we had been willing to divest ourselves of it. . We have 
called our country England^ and our language English : yet 
our neighbours west and north, the Welsh and the Gael, have 
still called us Saxons, and our language* Saxonish. . It has 
become the literary habit of recent times to use the term 
‘ Saxon ’ as a distinction for the early period of our history 
and language and literature, and to reserve the term 
‘English’ for the later period. There is some degree of 
literary impropriety in this, because the Saxons called their 
own language Englisc. On this ground some would use 
the term English for the whole extent of our insular lan- 
guage, which they would divide into Old English, Middle 
English, and New English. But on the whole, the terms 
already in use seem bolder, and more distinct. They enable 
us to distinguish between Saxon and Anglian ; while they 
comprise the united nation under the compound term Anglo- 
Saxon. As expressive of the dominant power, it is not very 
irregular to call the whole period briefly ‘ Saxon.’ 

§ 2. Domestic relations. 

18 . \ye have no contemporary account of the Saxon 
colonisaltion. The story which Bseda gives us in the eighth 
century ids, that there were people from three tribes. Angles, 
Saxons, and Jutes. The latter were said to be still distin- 
guishable in Kent ^ the Isle of Wightj. but, except in this 
statement, we have lost all trace of the Jutes. The Angles 
and Saxons long stood apart and distinct from one another ; 
they had each a country of their own. The Anglians oc- 
cupied" the north and east of England, and the Saxons the 
south and west. The line of Walling Street, running from; 
London to Chester, may be taken as the boundary line 

c 
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between these races, whom we shall sometimes speak of 
separately, and sometimes combine, according to prevalent 
usage, either under the joint name of Anglo-Saxons, or 
under the dominant name of Saxons. 

When, the Anglo-Saxons began to make themselves masters 
of this island, they found here a population w'hich is known 
^in history as the British race. This people spoke the lan- 
iguage which is now -represented by the Welsh. It was an 
ancient Keltic dialect somewhat tinctured with Latin. The 
Britons had been in subjection to Roman dominion for a 
space of between three and four centuries. This would 
naturally have left a trace upon their language. And hence 
we find that of the words which the Saxons learnt from the 
Britons, some arc undoubted Latin, others arc doubtful 
whether they should be called Latin or Keltic. Of the first 
class are those elements of local nomenclature, -chesier, from 
castrum, a fortified place — Saxon form, ceaster: street, from 
strata, i.e. ‘via strata '= a causeway — Saxon form, strJ:t. 
Port, a word derived from the Latin porta, a gate, signified 
in Saxon times just ‘ a town, a market-town ’ : this is the 
sense of it in such a compound as Newport Pagnell. Wall, 
Saxon WEALL, is through the same filtered process a de- 
scendant x)f the Latin vallum, a rampart : mile, Saxon mIl, 
from the Latin ‘ milia passuum,’ a thousand paces, has lived 
through the ages to our day, and we arc the only people 
of Western Europe who still make use of this Roman 
measure of distance. The French keep to their league (lieue), 
the measure which they had in use before the Romans 
troubled them, the old Keltic leuca. In Saxon poetry we 
find the old highways called by the suggestive name of 
mIlpaSas, the mile-paths. Carcern, a prison, is the Latin 
career, with the Saxon word ern, a building, m’ngled into 
the last syllable : tigol, a tile, is the Roman tegula. At this 
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time, too, wc may have received the names of many plants 
and fruits, as pyrige, the pear, from Latin pirus. . 

19. Many of the words yhich pertain to the personal and 
social comforts of life were in this manner learnt at second- 
hand from Roman culture : as disc dislr; from his handing 
of which a royal officer all through the Saxon period bore 
the title of nisi Jjkgn, dish-thane. 

When wc consider that there was much originally in com- 
mon between the Latin and the Keltic, it is no matter of 
surprise that after so long a period we should find it difficult 
to sift out with absolute distinctness the words which are due 
to the British The most certain are those names of rivers 
and mountains, anJ some elemehls in the names of ancient 
towns, winch have been handed on from Keltic times to ours. 
Thus the river-name Avon is unquestionably British, and it is 
the common noun for river in Wales to this day. So again 
perhaps with regard to that large class of river-names which 
may be merely variations of the one name Isca — Usk, Ux, 
Wis- (in Wisbech), Axe, Exe, Esk (in the Lothians) : — all 
these are probably connected with old Irish usee, water, which 
is found in usquebaugh, our whiskey, lit. ‘water of life.' 
There are however, on our map, a great many names 
of rivers and cities and mountains, of which, though so 
precise an account cannot be rendered, it is generally conr 
eluded that they are British — because they run back histori- 
cally into the time when British was prevalent — because they 
are not Saxon — because, in short, they cannot otherwise be 
accounted for. Such are, Thames, Tamar, Frome, Derwent, 
Trent, Tweed, Severn, and the bulk of our river-names. 

20. T he same may be said of the oldest tawn-names, and 
some names^ of d^tncls. The first syllable in ITmchester 
appears, through the Latin form of Veuta, to have been the 

‘ See Skeat’s Dictionary under the words coek (5), maim. 
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^ame as the Welsh gwent, a plain or open country. The 
first syllable in J/awchcster is probably the old Keltic man, 
place ; just as it probably is in the archaic name for Bath, 
Ake-man-chester. TbM is so called from the Keltic river- 
name Eure ; from ‘ an elder form of which came the old 
Latin form of the city-name Ebur-acum. But often where 
the sense cannot be so plainly traced, we acquiesce in the 
opinion that names are British, because their place in history 
seems to require it. Such arc, for instance, A'cw/, Londori, 
f?/(9«cester. 

We will add a few words that have a fair Keltic reputation, 
bran, clout, coracle, crag, crock, crcfwd (fiddle), crumpet, down, 
flimsy, hog, lawn (grass), maggot. 

It is very probable that a few Keltic words are still living 
on among us in the popular names of wild plants. The 
cockle of our corn-fields has been with great reason attributed 
to the Britons. The Saxon form is coccel, but the word is 
not found in the kindred dialects. This is the more re- 
markable, because, most of the tree and plant names are 
common to us with the German, Dutch, Danish, &c. The 
words alder, apple, ash, aspen, beam, bean, beech, here, birch, 
bloom, blossom, bramble, clover, corn, elm, flax, grass, holt, 
leek, lime, moss, nightshade, oak, radish, reed, root, rye, show, 
thistle, thorn, tree, waybread, weed, wheat, wood, wormwood, 
wort, yarrow, yew, — are more or less common to the cognate 
languages. This is not the case with cockle, and therefore 
it may i)erhaps be British. Whin also is British, but gorse 
GORsr is Saxon. The terms husk, haw, are Saxon; but 
pod is probably British, and more certainly cod, a word 
that merits a special remark. In Anglo-Saxon times con 
meant a bag, a purse or wallet*. Thence it was applied 

* See a spirited passage in the Saxon Chronicle of Peterborough, 
A.D. 1131, and my note there. 
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to the seed-bags of plants, as pease-cod. This seems to, 
be the Welsh cwd. The puff-ball is in Welsh cwd-y-mwg, 
bag of smoke. Owen Pughe quotes this Welsh a^age : — 
‘Egor dy gwd pan gacch borchell,’ i. e. ‘ Open thy bag when 
canst get a pig ! ’ — an expression which* for picturesqueness 
must be allowed the palm over our English proverb ‘ Never 
say no to a go(Hi offer.’ What establishes the British origin 
of this w'ord is the large connection it has in Welsh, and its 
appearance also in Brittany. Thus in Welsh there is the 
diminutive form cydyn, a little pouch, and the verb cuddio, to 
hide, with many allied words ; in Breton there is kdd, pocket. 

The compound cock-boai is probably a bilingual compound, 
of which the first part is the Welsh cwch boat, a word 
which has derivatives in Welsh. 

Bard is unquestionably British, and so is glen, and like- 
wise flannel', but then these made their entry later, and do 
not belong to the present subject, which is the early and 
immediate influence of the British on the Saxon. 

21. We can never expect to know with anything like pre- 
cision W'hat were the relations of the British and Saxon 
languages to each other and to the Latin language, until each 
has been studied comparatively to a degree of exactness 
beyond anything which has yet been achieved. All the 
Gothic dialects must be taken into comparison on the one 
hand, and all the Keltic dialects on the other. The interesting 
question for us is — How far the British population at Iqrgi 
was Romanised? Some think that habits of speaking Latin | 
were almost universal, and they appeal to the rude inscribed 
stones of the earlier centuries which are found in Wales, and 
which are in a Latin base enough to be attributed to illiterate j 
stonemasons. These stones are called in evidence to shew* 
that a knowledge of Latin was diffused through the whole 
community. On this view, which receives support also from 
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,,lhe number of Latin words in Welsh, the arrival of the Saxons 
prevented Ihis island from becoming the home of a Roman- 
esque people like the French or Spanish. 

22. The British language as now spoken in Wales is 
called, by those who sj)eak it, Cymraeg; but the Anglo- 
Saxons called it Wylsc, and the people who spoke it they 
called Wealas, i.e. strangers ; this we have modernised into 
Wales. So the Germans of the continent called the Italian 
. languageWelsch,and their country Welschland. Atvarious 
points on the frontiers of our race, we find them giving this 
name to the conterminous Romance-speaking people. This 
also explains the names of Wallachia, the Walloons in Belgium, 
and the Canton Wallis in Switzerland. On this principle we 
called the Romanised Britons, and the Germans called the 
Italians, by the same name — Welsh. In Acts x. i, where 
we read ‘ Cornelius, a centurion of the band called the Italian 
band,’ Luther’s version has ‘ Cornelius, ein Hauptmann von 
der Schaar, die da heisst die Welsche.’ The French, who 
were such unwelcome visitors and settlers in this country in 
the reign of Edward the Confessor, are called by the con- 
temporary annalist ‘welisce men.’ When Edward himself 
came from the life of an exile in h'rance, he was said by the 
chronicler to have come ‘ hider to lande of weallande.’ It is 
the same word which forms the last syllable in Cornwall, for 
the Kelts who dwelt there were by the Saxons named the 
Weai.as of Kernyw. 

The word in the singular was wealh, feminine wylen ; and 
it is an illustration of the servile condition to which the ole 
inhabitants were reduced, that the words wealh and wylen 
came to signify male and female slave. 
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§ 3. Influence of the Church on the Lang'Uage. 

• 

23 . About the year a. d. 6oo, Christianity began to be 
received by the Saxons. The Jutish kingdom of Kent was 
the first that received the. Gospel, and the Church was 
supreme in Kent before Northumbria began to be converted. 
Yet the Anglian kingdom of Northumbria gained afterwards 
the leading jiosition as a Christian nation in Saxondom ; and 
being distinguished for learning and literature as well as for 
zeal, this people exerted a permanent influence on the 
national language. Intimately connected with this is the 
political supremacy which the northern kingdom enjoyed 
in this island for a hundred years. It is evident that there 
was great and substantial progress in religion, civilisation, 
and learning ; of which fact the permanent memorial is the 
name and works of Baida, who died in 735. 

Canterbury was the metropolis of Christianity, but the 
kingdom of Northumbria was its most powerful seat. It 
was the attachment of this northern Church to the Roman 
interest that effectually put a stop to the progress of the 
Scotian discipline in this island. The power of this Anglian 
nation and the admiration she excited in her neighbours, 
caused them to emulate her example, to read her books, to 
form their language after hers, and to call it englisc. The 
Angles first produced, a cultivated book-speech, and they 
had the natural reward of inventors and pioneers, that of 
setting a name to their product. Of all the losses which 
are deplored by the investigator of the English language, 
there is none greater than this, that nearly the whole Anglian 
vernacular literature perished in the ravages of the Danes 
upon the. Northumbrian monasteries. Of the existence of 
such a native literature there is no room for doubt. Bteda 
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tells us of such ; and he himself was occupied on a translation 
when he died. . Thus the obscure name of Angle emerged 
into celebrity, and furnished us with the comprehensive names 
of English and England, which have continued to designate 
our country, tongue*, and nation. The name of England is 
confined by geographic limits ; but the name of Engmsh has 
widened with the growing area of the countries, colonies and 
dependencies that are peopled or governed by the children of 
our tongue. 

24. The extant works of Bjeda are all in Latin, but they 
afford occasional glimpses of ipforniation about .the spoken 
Englisc of his day. *As for example, in the Epistle to 
Ecglerhi, he advises that prelate to make all his flock learn 
by heart the Creed and the 'Lord's Prayer. In Latin, if they 
understand it, by all means, says he, — but in their own tongue 
if they do not know Latin. Which, he adds, is not only the 
case with laity, but vvith clerks likewise and monks. And 
markedly insisting on his theme, as if even then the battle of 
the vernacular had to be fought, he goes on to giv^ his 
reasons why he had often given copies of translations to folk 
that were no scholars, and many of them j)riests too. 

One of his most interesting chapters is that in which he 
gives the traditional story of the vernacular poet Ccedmon, 
who by divine inspiration was gifted with the power of song, 
for the express purpose of rendering the Scripture narratives 
into popular verse. The extant poems of the Creation and 
Fall, which are preserved in archaic Saxon verse, are attri- 
buted to this Caedmon ; and it is possible that some of them 
may be his w*ork, having undergone in the process of copying 
a partial modification. We gather from the account in Baeda, 
that the practice of making ballads was in a high state of 
activit|!, and also that vernacular poetry was used ar> a vehicle 
of popular instruction in the seventh century in Northumbria. 
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And it is interesting to reflect that in all our island there is 
no district which to this day has an equal reputation for lyric 
poetry, whether we think of the mediaeval balladSj or of 
Burns, or of the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Bordpr. 

26. It was in the monastery of Whitby, under the- famous- 
government of the abbess Hilda, that the first sacred poet of 
our race devoted his life to the vocation to which he had been 
mysteriously called. If something of the legendary hangs 
over his personal history, this only shews how strongly his 
poetry had stirred the imagination of his peoifle. A nation 
that could believe their poet to be divinely called, was the 
nation to produce poets, and to elevate the genius of their 
language. Such was the Anglian kingdom of Northumbria, 
and here it was that our language first received high cul- 
tivation. 

It is remarkable that, while -the peoples of the southern 
and western and south-eastern parts of the kingdom con- 
tinually called themselves Saxons (witness such local names 
as Wessex, Essex, Sussex, Middlesex), yet they never appear 
in any of their extant literature to call their language Seaxisc, 
but always ENGUSch The explanation of this must be 
sought, as I have already indicated, in that early leadership 
which' was enjoyed by the kingdom of Northumbria in the 
seventh and eighth centuries. The title of bretwalda is 
assigned to several Northumbrian kings in succession. How 
high this title must have sounded in the ears of cotempo- 
raries may be imagined from the fact that it is after the same 
model as their name for the Almighty, alwai.da, the All- 
wielding. 


* Yet we find the Latin equivalent of Seaxisc, as in Asser’s Life of 
Alfred, wher^ the vernacular is called Saxonica lingua. Also in legal 
documents; Cod. Dipl. 241, ‘in commune silfa q’ nos saxonice in 
gemennisse dicimus.' Also in 833, 867. 
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26 . The culture of Northumbria overlived the term of its 
political supremacy. For a century and a half the northern 
part o[ the island was distinguished by the growth of a native 
Christian literature, and of Christian art. Two names there 
are prominently associated with this Northumbrian school, 
which mark the extremities of the brightest part of its dura- 
tion. The first is Benedict Biscop, an Anglian by birth, who 
made five visits to Rome, and founded the monastery of 
Wearmouth in 672. The other was Alcuin, by whose aid 
Charlemagne laid the foundations of learning in his vast 
dominions. Alcuin died in 805. 

This new vernacular literature of Northumbria perished 
in the ravages of the Danes, and not enough remains to give 
an intimation of what is lost. Meantime, the old mythic 
songs still held their own in the south, where no strong 
growth of Chiistian literature appeared to contest the ground 
against them. But even these could not escape without some 
colouring from the new religion and its sacred literature, and 
before the end of the eighth century we see the poet of 
the Beowulf softening the heathendom of the ancient lays. 
Alfred was a lover of this old national poetry. 

With the mention of Alfred’s name, we enter upon a com- 
])aratively modern era of the language, and quit the obscurity 
of the pre-Danish period. Wessex, or the country of the 
West Saxons, becomes the arena of our narrative henceforth, 
and the Anglian does not claim notice again until the four- 
teenth century, when that dialect had shaped itself into a new 
and distinct national language for the kingdom of Scotland. 
Barbour in his poem of the Bruce determined the character 
of modern Scottish, and cast it in a permanent mould, just 
as his contemporary Chaucer did for our English language. 
Again, in the eighteenth century there was a brilliant re- 
vival of the Anglian dialect, out of which came the poetry 
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of Allan Ramsay and of Robert Burns, and the dialogues 
in ‘jDJ'S-hl Scots/ which so charmingly diversify the novels of 
Sir Walter Scott. It is odd that this language, which is 
Anglian tinged with Norsk, should have received the Keltic 
name of ‘ Scotch’ from the Scotian dynasty which mounted 
the Anglian throne; and that in taking a modern name 
from its northern neighbours it should have furnished a 
geographical parallel to the adoption of the name of ‘ Eng- 
lish’ by the West Saxons. 

27. Wessex had not been entirely destitute of Christian 
learning during the period of Northumbrian pre-eminence. 
Aldhelm is the first great name in southern literature. He 
died in a. n. 709. He is said to have composed popular 
hymns to drive out the old pagan songs, and William of 
Malmesbury relates that a song of Aldhelm’s was still sung 
in his own time, that is to say, in the twelfth century. But 
though we can point to Aldhelm, and one or two other names 
of cultivated men in Wessex, they are exceptions to the 
general rudeness of that kingdom before Alfred’s time. 
Wessex had been distinguished for its military rather tlianibr 
its literary successes. Learning had resided northward. But 
in the ninth century a great revolution occurred. Northumbria 
and Mercia fell into the hands of the heathen Danes, and 
culture was obliterated in those parts which had hitherto been 
most enlightened. It was Alfred’s first care, after he had 
won the security of his kingdom, to plant learning. We 
have it in his own words, that at his accession there were 
few south of Humber who could understand their ritual, 
or translate a letter from Latin into Englisc ; ‘ and,’ he adds, 

‘ I ween there were not many beyond Humber ’ — pointing 
to the heathen darkness in which the north was then 
shrouded. • 

.This famous passage occurs in a circular preface, addressed 
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to the several bishops, and serving as an introduction to 
Alfred’s version of Gregory’s Cura Pastor alts : — 

Deos 'roc sceal to wiogor a 

rrASTKF 'THIS ROOK IS FOR WORCESTER. 


JEUrci kyning hate?5 gretan 
Wa:rfer?f biscep his wordum luflice 
and freondlice ; and cy?San hale 
me com swifJe oft on gemynd, 
hwelce wiotan in wxron giond 
Angel cynn, leg'tNer ge godcundra 
hada ge woruldciindra ; and hii 
gesfeligiica tida i5a wreron giond 
Angelcynn ; and hii kyningas 
fSc 't^one onwald hncfdon itlfces folces 
on “bam dagum (lode and his 
aTendwrecum hersumedon ; and hie 
ge hiora sibbe ge hiora siodo 
ge hiora onweald innan hordes ge- 
hioldon, and eac ut liiora C(5el 
gerymdon; and hu him iSa speow 
segi5’er ge mid wige ge mid wis- 
domc ; and eac ft’a godcundan hadas 
hti giomc hie waTon reg'-Ser ge ymb 
lare ge ymb liorniinga, ge ymb 
ealle ba tiiowoldomas ^>e hie Code 
scoldon ; and hu man utanbordcs 
■wisdom and lare hieder on lond 
sohte, and hu we hie nu sceoldon 
utc begietan gif we hie habban 
sceoldon. Swai clmne hio wms 
o‘5Teallenii on Angel cynne '5 set 
swi5c feawa wxron behiunan Hum- 
bre hiora fJeninga cutien under- 
stondan on Englisc, o'Sh'e fur'd'um 
an serendgewrit of Lsedene on Eng- 
lisc areccean; and ic wene 
noht monige begiondan Humbre 
naTen. Swx feawa hiora wseron 
fet ic fur??um anne anlepne ne 
m£Eg getiencean besu?Jan Temese 
ISa 0a ic to rice feng. Code ml- 
mihtegum sie 0onc 0a:t we nu 
xnigne 6n stal habba0 lareowa. 


Alfi'cd, commanddh to 

greet IVirr/ert/i, Id shop, with his 
wo7'ds in lord ng and friendly luise : 
and I would have you infoinned 
that it has often come, into my re- 
membrance, what wise men there 
formerly were among the Angle 
race, both of the sacred orders and 
the secular ; and hoiv happy tinies 
those 7vcrc throughout the Angle 
race ; and how the kings who had 
the government of the folk in those 
days obeyed God and his messengers ; 
and they, on the one hand, main- 
tained their peace, and their customs 
and their authority within their 
borders, while at the same time 
they spread their territory out- 
wa7‘ds ; and how it then went well 
with them both in war and in 
wisdom ; and likewise the sacred 
orders, ho%v earnest they zvere, as 
well about teachifjg as about learn- 
ing, and about all the services that 
they enved to God ; and how people 
from abroad came to this land for 
zvisdom and instruction ; cind hoiv 
zve nozv should have to get them 
abroad if zve were going to have 
them. So clean luas it fallen away 
in the Angle race, that there were 
very fezv on this side Humber zvho 
zvould knozv hozu to 7xnder their 
sc7^nces in English, or so much as 
U^anslate an epistle out of Latin 
mto English ; and I zveot that not 
mafiy zvould be on the other' side 
Humber, So fezv of ihe7n zvere 
there that I ca7t7tot think of so much 
as a single 07te south of lhatzies 
whc7t I took to the ^ealm, God 
Almighty he thanked that we haz)e 
nozv any teachers in office. 
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28. Alfred inaugurated a new era for his qp^ntry. With 
him, that is to say, in the last quarter of the ninth century, 
Saxon literature starts up almost full-grown. It has been 
too much the habit to suppose that this phenomenon is suffi- 
ciently accounted for by the introduction of scholars from 
other countries who helped to translate the most esteemed 
books into Saxon. So the reign of Alfred is apt to get 
paralleled with those rude tribes among whom our mis- 
sionaries introduce a translated literature at the same time 
with the arts of reading and writing. It has not been suffi- 
ciently considered that such translations arc dependent on 
the previous exercise of the native tongue, and that foreign 
help can only bring up a wild language to eloquence, by 
very slow degrees. There is a vague idea among us that 
our language was then in its infancy, and that its compass 
was almost as narrow as the few necessary ideas of savage 
life. A modern Italian, turning over a Latin book, might 
think it looked very barbarous; and perhaps even some 
moderate scholars have never appreciated to how great a 
power the Latin tongue had attained long before the Au- 
gustan era. Great languages are not built in a day. The 
fact is that Wessex inherited the example of a cultivated 
language from the north, and that when they called their 
translations Englisc and not Seaxisc, they acknowledged 
that debt. The cultivated Anglian dialect became the 
literary model of hitherto comparatively uncultured Wessex ; 
just as the dialect of the Latian cities set the form of the 
imperial language of Rome, and that language was called 
Latin. 

29. Of this literary Englisc the Lord’s Prayer offers the 
readiest illustration. 
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THE LORD’S PRAYER. 

‘ Matt, vi, 

Krtder (ire, pd Jk; eart on heofenum 

Father ottr, thou that art in heavens 

r 

Si ]>in nama gehalgod 

Ik thy name hallowed 

To hecume thin rice 
Arrive thy kingdom 

Geweorjic Jiin willa on eorj^an, swa swa on heofenum 
Bc’donc thy will on earthy so-as in heavens 

LJrne tla^^hwamlican hlaf syle us to cloeg 

Oiir daily loaf give ns to day 

And forgyf us lire gyltas, swdswa we fovgifa}) {irum gylicnduni 

And forgive us on r debts, so-as we forgive our debtors 

And lie geUtdc }m us on costniinge, ac al;^s us of yfle 

And not lead thou us into temptation, hut loose us of evil 

S6)>lice. 

Soothly {Amen). 

The period of West-Saxon leadership extends from Alfred 
to the Conquest, a.d. 88o to A.n. 1066. These figures re- 
present also the inteival at which Saxon literature was 
strongest ; but its duration exceeds these limits at either end. 
We have poetry, laws, and annals before 880, and we have 
long and important continuations of Saxon Chronicles 
after 1066. Perhaps the most natural date to adopt as 
the close of Saxon literature would be a.d. 1154, tlw year 
of King Stephen’s death, the last year that is chronicled 
in Saxon. 


§ 4. Characteristics of Anglo-Saxon. 

30. The Saxon differed from modern English, most con- 
spicuously in being what is called an inflected language. An 
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inflected language is one that joins words together, and 
makes them into sentences, not so much by means of small 
secondary and auxiliary words, but rather by means of 
changes made in the main words themselves. If we lOok at 
a page of modern English, we see not, only substantives, 
verbs, adjectives, adverbs, the great words of conspicuous 
importance, but also a sprinkling of little interpreters among 
the greater words ; and the relations of tlie great words to 
one another are expressed by the little ones that fill the 
spaces between them. Such are the pronouns, articles, pre- 
positions, and conjunctions. In more general terms it may 
be said that the essence of an inflected language is, to ex- 
press by modifications of form that which an uninflected 
language expresses by arrangement of words. So that in 
the inflected language more ig expressed by single words 
than in the non-inflected. Take as an example these words 
of the Preacher, and see how differently they are constructed 
in English and in Latin : — 

Eccles. iii. 

Tempus nascencli, et tempos mo- A time to be bom, and a time to 
riendi; tempus plantandi, et tempus die ; a time to plant, and a time to 
evellendi quod plantatum est. pluck up that which is planted. 

Tempus occidendi, ct tempus sa- A time to kill, and a time to heal ; 
nandi; tempus destruendi,et tempus a time to break down, and a time 

sedificandi. to build tip. 

Tempus flendi, et tempus ri- A lime to weep, and a time to 
dendi; tempus plangendi,et tempus laugh; a time to mourn, and a 
saltandi. time to dance. 

Tempus spargendi lapides, et A time to cast away stones, and 
tempus colligendi. a time to gather stones together. 

There are no words in the Latin answering to the words 
which are italicised in the English version — a, /o, he, up, 
that, away„ together — yet the very sense of the passage 
depends upon them in English, often to such a degree that 
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if one of these were to be changed, the sense would be 
completely overturned. The Latin has no words corre- 
sponding to these symbols, but it has an equivalent of 
anotheV kind. The terminations of the Latin words 
undergo changes jvhich are expressive of all these modi- 
fications of sense; and these changes of form are called 
Inflections. 

31 . The following piece may serve to illustrate the Saxon 
inflections : — 

Upahafeni<;« eag«/« on J)a heah- With uplifted eyes to the height 
nys.« and a}>eued/<w earnii^wi ongan and 'with outstretched amis she be- 
gebiddaw mid ]>&fa welera styrung- gan to pray with stirrings of the lips 
um on stilnesr^. in stillness. 

Here we observe in the first place, that terminations in 
the elder speech are reitlaced by prepositions in the younger. 
‘Upahafenaw daga««' is 'with uplifted eyes,’ and ‘^]>cntAum 
earm«w’ is 'with outstretched arms’; and the infinitive 
termination of the verb ‘ gebiddaw ’ is in English represented 
by the preposition to. 

We observe however in the second place, that on the 
Saxon side also there are prepositions among the inflections. 
The phrases ‘ on J)a h^ahny&r<?,’ ‘ mid . . . styring«/«,’ ‘ on 
stilnesri?,’ arc at once phrasal and inflectional. This indi- 
cates new growth in the language : the inflections are no 
longer what once they were, self-sufiicient. Prepositions are 
brought to their aid, and very soon the whole weight of the 
function falls on the preposition. The inflection then lives 
on as a familiar heirloom in the language, an ancient 
fashion, ornamental rather than necessary. At the first 
great shake which a language gets, after it is well furbished 
with prepositions, there will most likely be a great shedding 
of inflections. And so it happened to our language after the 
shock of the Conquest, as will be told in its place. 

We should not pass on without observing, that this con- 
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dition of a language, in which it is provided with a double 
mechanism for the purposes of syntax, is one eminently 
favourable to Expression, being precisely that of the ancient 
Greek and of the modern German. The old fle3ii)ns serve 
to convey feeling, sentiment, association, flnuch of that which 
is aesthetic in literature; the prepositions and other inter- 
mediaries seek to satisfy the demands of the intellect for 
clear and unambiguous statement. The excellence of Saxon 
as a field of study is greatly enhanced by the circumstance 
that two eras live on side by side in that language : the one 
in the old poetry, which is almost entirely flexional ; the other 
mixed of flexion and phrase, in the prose and later poetry. 
Sharon Turner has some sentences on this head, which, 
though not exact, are worth quoting: — 

Another prevailing feature of the Anglo-Saxon poetry 
was the omission of the little particles of speech, those ab- 
breviations of language which are the invention [?j of man 
in the more cultivated ages of society, and which contribute 
to express our meaning more discriminatingly, and to make 
it more clearly understood. The prose and poetry of Alfred’s 
translation of Boethius will enable us to illustrate this remark. 
Where the prose says, Thu the on tham ecan setle riesast, 
Thou who on the eternal seat reignest ; the poetry of the 
same passage has Thu on heahsetle ecan riesast. Thou on 
high-seat-eternal reignest ; omitting the explaining and con- 
necting particles, the and tham Thus, the phrase in 

Alfred’s prose ‘ So doth the moon with his pale light, that 
the bright stars he obscures in the heavens,’ is put by him 
in his poetry thus : — 

With pale light 
Bright stars 
Moon lesseneth. 

History of the Anglo-Saxons, bk. xii. c. i. 

32. But ifr is not in the scheme of its grammar alone that 
human speech is subject to change : this liability extends to 

D 
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the vocabulary also. There is a constant movement in 
human language, though that movement is neither uniform 
in all languages, nor is it evenly distributed in its action 
within tm limits of any one given language. It might 
almost be imagine’d as if there were a pivot somewhere in 
the motion, and as if the elemental parts were more or less 
moveable in proportion as they lay farther from or nearer 
to that pole or pivot of revolution. Accordingly, we see 
words like man, word, thing, can, smith, heap, on, with, 
an, which seem like permanent fixtures through the ages, and 
at first sight we might think that they had suffered no change 
within the horizon of our observation. They are found in 
our oldest extant writings spelt just as we now spell them, 
and for this very reason it is the more necessary to call 
attention to the change that has really passed over them. 

There are others, on the contrary, which have long been 
obsolete and forgotten, for which new words have been long 
ago substituted. Sometimes a whole series of substitutions 
successively superseding each other have occuiiicd the place 
of an old Saxon word. The Saxon wn’onr.icE was in the 
middle ages represented by verily, and in modern times by 
certainly. The verb gehyrsumian passed away, and instead of 
it we find the expression to he buxom, and this yielded to the 
modern verb to obey. One might construct a table of words 
which have succeeded one another in the successive eras of 
our language, the new sometimes superseding the old, and 
sometimes, even oftener, living along peaceably by its side : — 


Gothic. 

Romanesque. 

Classic 

snake 

wyvern 

viper 

beginning 

commencing 

incipient 

dear 

valuable 

precious 

forgive 

pardon 

condone 

hap 

chance 

accident 

ingoing 

entrance 

adit, ingress 

kind 

sort 

species 
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law 

rule 

canon 

look 

mien 

expression 

mouth 

embouchure 

lestuary 

outgoing 

issue 

exit, egress 

quicken 

revive 

reanii»ate* 

reckon 

count 

calculate 

ruth 

pity 

compassion 

room 

place 

locality 

tell 

number 

enumerate 

twit 

rebuke 

reprehend 

wealth 

riches 

opulence 

wonder 

marvel 

admiration 

wreak 

revenge 

retaliate 


Here is a great store for supplying the materials of ampli- 
fication and variation in diction. Thus ; 

So that no certaine end could euer he attained, unlesse the actions 
whereby it is attained were regular, that is to say, made suteable, fit, 
and corresi)ondent vnto their end, by some Canon, rule, or lawe. — 
K. Hooker, Of the La%vs See. i. 2 . 


The words which have thus succeeded one another do not 


always cover equal areas: the elder word is usually the 
more comprehensive, and the later words are apt to be more 
specific, as in the following instance — 


HAD ( 326 ) 


order 
office 
degree 
estate 
, rank 


class 

section 

condition 

profession 

position 

denomination 

interest 

v 


33. In such transitions the change is conspicuous and 
requires little comment; but in the other set mentioned 
above it requires some attention to seize the alteration 
which has taken place. Man spells in old Saxon as in 
modern English, but yet it has altered in its accidence, in 
application, and in convertible use. 

In its accidence it has altered; for in Saxon it had a 
genitive mannes, a dative men, an (archaic) accusative 
mamaan, a plural men, a genitive plural manna, and a 


D 2 
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dative plural mannum. Of these it has lost the whole, 
except the formation of the simple plural. 

In application it has altered ; for in Saxon times man was 
as applicable to women as to men, whereas now it is limited 
to one sex. 

In convertible use it has suffered greatly ; for the Saxon 
speech enjoyed the possession of this word as a Pronoun, 
just as German now. In German, man facjt {man says) ia 
equivalent to our expression /hej; say or it is said. German 
spelling distinguishes between the substantive and the pro- 
noun by giving the former a double n at the close, in addi- 
tion to the distinction of the initial capital, which in German 
belongs to substantives : thus, substantive 3Konn, pronoun 
man. In Saxon (towards the close of the period) the 
distinction of the n is sometimes seen, w'ith a preference of 
the vowel a for the substantive, and o for the pronoun. The 
following is of the eleventh century : — 

i^^rest tnon sceal God lufian . . . First, 7ve must love God . . ,we 
Ne sceal mon manii slean . . . ac must not man slay . . . but every 
:tlcne mann mon sceal a wcor]>ian. man we must aye respect ; and no 
and ne sceal nSn mann ddn oSrum man should do to another that he 
J) 0 ethe nelle ])a.“t him mon do. would not to himself were done. 

Our language is at present singularly embarrassed for 
want of this most useful pronoun. At one time we have to 
put a we, at another time a you, at another time a they, at 
other times one or somebody ; and it often happens that none 
of these will serve, and we must have recourse to the passive 
verb, as in the close of the quotation. There are probably 
few English speakers or writers who have not felt the 
awkwardness resulting from our loss of this most regrettable 
old pronoun. No other of the great languages labours 
under a like inabMity. So far about the word man, which 
is an example of the slowest-moving of words, which has 
not altered in its spelling, and which is yet seen to have 
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undergone alterations of another kind. The other instances 
shall be more lightly touched on. 

34. Thing. This word had to itself a large symbolic 
function which is now partitioned : ‘ On mang jjisum 
Jjingum/ Among these things ; ‘ Ic seaH sellic Jjihg singan 
on recede,’ I saw a strange thing singing on the hall. But 
in Saxon it covered a greater variety of ground than it does 
now : ‘ Me weartS Grendles J^ing undyrne chS,’ The matter 
of Grendel was made known to me ; ‘ Beadohilde ne waes 
hyre brdSra ddaS on sefan swa sSr, swa hyre sylfre j^ing,’ 
Her brother’s death was not so sore on Beadohild’s heart as 
was her own concern ; ‘For his Jjingum,’ On his account. 232. 

36. Smith. This word is now applied only to handicrafts- 
men in metals. But in early literature it had its metaphorical 
applications. Not only do we read of the armourer by the 
name of wjfepna smiS, the weapon-smith ; but we have the 
promoter of laughter called hleahtor smiS, laughter-smith; 
we have the teacher called ISr smitJ, lore-smith ; we have 
the warrior called wig smi6, war-smith. 

36. Heap is now only applied to inert matter, but in 
Saxon to a company of men : as, ‘ Hengestes h^ap,’ Hengest’s 
troop (Beowulf, 1091); ‘|)egna hdap,’ an assembly of thanes; 
‘ prdosta hdap,’ a gathering of priests. In Norfolk may still 
be heard such a sentence as this : ‘There was a heap of folks 
in church to-day.’ 

Can. This verb was construed in Saxon very much as 
at present. But when we examine into it, we find the 
sense attached to it was not, as now, that of ability or 
possibility, but of knowledge and skill. When a boy in his 
French exercises comes to the sentence ‘Can you swim?’ 
he is directed to render it into French by ‘ Savez vous 
nager?’ that is ‘Know you to swim?’ There is something 
strange to us in this ; and yet * Can you swim ? ’ meant 
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exacdy the same ; for in Saxon, cunnan is to know : ‘ Ic can,’ 
I know ; ‘ ]3U canst,’ thou knowesl. It had, moreover, a use 
in Saxpn which it has now lost, but which it has retained 
in German, where fennen, to know, is the proper word for 
speaking of acquaintance with persons. So in Saxon : 
‘ Canst Jju Jjone pr^ost j^e is gehdten I^adsige ? ’ Knowest 
thou the priest that is called Eadsige? 

37. On is a common jjreposition in Saxon, as it is in 
English, but its area of incidence is different. We often find 
that an Anglo-Saxon on cannot be rendered by the same 
preposition in modern English, e.g. ‘pone J>e he geseah on 
pzere cyrean,’ Whom he saw in the church ; ‘ LandferS se 
oferssewisca hit gesette on Leden,’ Landferth from over the 
sea put it into Latin ; ‘ Swd swfi we on bocum rSdaS,' As we 
read in books ; ‘ Sum maftn on Winceastre,’ A man a/ Win- 
chester. In certain cases where of is now used, as ‘ bishop 
of Winchester,’ ‘abbot of Abingdon,’ we find on in the Saxon 
formula; ‘biscop on Winceastre,’ ‘abbot on . Abbandune.’ 
There are, however, instances in which this preposition 
needs not to be otherwise rendered in modern English, e.g. 

‘ £ode him pa ham h^l on his fdtum, se pe £*r was geboren 
on b^bre to cyrean ’ : He went off then home whole on his 
feet, he who before was borne on bier to church. 

The preposition to has changed less. This word will 
mostly stand in an English translation out of Saxon : ‘ And 
se halga him cwsep to, ponne pu cymst to Winceastre,' And 
the saint said to him. When thou comest to Winchester : ‘ Se 
mann weartS pa gebroht to his bedde,’ The man was then 
brought to his bed. 

38. With in Saxon meant against, and we have still a 
relic of that sense in our compound verb withstand, which 
means to stand against, to oppose. We have all but lost 
the old preposition which stood where the ordinary with 
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now stands. It was mid, and it still keeps its old place in 
the German uiit. We have not utterly lost the last vestige 
of it, for it appears in the word midwife, literally ‘ a voman 
assisting another,’ cp. Span, comadre 

An is a word in Saxon and also in modern English, and 
it is the same identical word throughout. But in the former 
it represents the first numeral, which we now call ‘ wun ’ and 
write one ; in the latter it is the indefinite article. 

By such examples we sec that words which in their visible 
form remain unaltered, may yet have become greatly changed 
in regard to their place and office in the language. 

39. Such were some of the features of the Saxon speech, 
as well as we can illustrate them by a reference to modem 
English. Speaking relatively to the times, it was not a rude 
language, but probably the most disciplined of all the ver- 
naculars of western Europe, and certainly the most cultivated 
of all the dialects of the Gothic barbarians. Its grammar 
was regulated, its orthography mature and almost fixed. 
It was capable, not of poetry alone, but of eloquent prose 
also, and it was equal to the task of translating the Latin 
authors, which were the literary models of the day. The 
fcxtant Anglo-Saxon books are but as a few scattered splinters 
of the old Anglo-Saxon literature. Even if we had no other 
proof of the fact, the capability, to which the language had 
arrived would alone be sufficient to assure us that it must 
have been diligently and largely cultivated. To this pitch 
of development it had reached, first by inheriting the relics 
of the Rpmano-British civilisation, and afterwards by four 
centuries and a half of Christian culture under the presiding 
influence of Latin as the language of religion and of educa- 
tion. Latin happily did not then what it has since done in 


See Skeat’s accotint of the word iji his Dictionary. 
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many lands ; it did not operate to exclude the native tongue 
and to cast it into the shade, but to the beneficent end 
of regulating, fostering, and developing it. 

§ 5. Fleets of the Norman Conquest. 

4u. ftuen was the state of our language when its insular 
security was disturbed by the Norman invasion. Great and 
speedy was the effect of the Conquest in ruining the 
ancient grammar, which rested almost entirely on literary 
culture. The leading men in the state having no interest 
in the vernacular, its cultivation fell immediately into neglect. 
The chief of the Saxon clergy deposed or removed, who 
should now keep up that supply of religious Saxon literature, 
of the copiousness of which we may judge even In our day 
by the considerable remains that have outlived hostility and 
neglect ? Now that the Saxon landowners were dispossessed, 
who should patronise the Saxon minstrel and welcome the 
man of song in the halls of mirth ? 

The shock of the Conquest gave a deathblow to Saxon 
literature. There is but one of the Chroniclers that goes 
on to any length after the Conquest ; and one of them stops 
short exactly at a. n. io66, as if that sad year had bereft his* 
task of all further interest. The English language continued 
to be spoken by the masses who could speak no other; 
and here and there a secluded student continued to write in 
it But its honours and emoluments were gone, and a gloomy 
period of depression lay before the Saxon language as before 
the Saxon people. It is not too much to say that the Norman 
Conquest entailed the dissolution of the old cultivated lan- 
guage of the Saxons, the literary Englisc. The inflection- 
^stem could not live through this trying period. Just as 
we accumulate superfluities about us in prosp*erity but in 
adversity we get rid of them as encumbrances, and we like 
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to travel light when we have only our own legs to carry us 
—just so it happened to the Englisc language. For now 
all these sounding terminations that made so handsome a 
fiffure in Saxon courts — the -an, the -um, the -era and the -ena, 
the -iGENNE and -igendum,— all these, superfluous as bells 
on idle horses, were laid aside when the nation had lost its 
old political life and its pride of nationality, and had received 
leaders and teachers who spoke a foreign tongue. 

41. Nor was this the only effect of the introduction 
of a new language into the country. A vast change was 
made in the vocabulgiy. The Normans had learnt by 
their sojourn in France to speak French, and this foreign 
language they brought with them to England. Sometimes 
this language is spoken of as the Norman or Norman- 
French. In a well-known volume by the late Archbishop of 
Dublin, the relations between this intrusive ‘Norman’ and 
the native speech are given with much felicity of illustration. 
1 have the pleasure of inserting the following passage with 
the permission of the author : — 

We might almost reconstruct our history, so far as it 
turns upon the Norman Conquest, by an analysis of our 
I)rescnt language', a mustering of its words in groups, and 
a close observation of the nature and character of those 
which the two races have severally contributed to it. Thus 
we should confidently conclude that the Norman was the 
ruling race, from the noticeable fact that all the words of 
dignity, state, honour, and pre-eminence, with one remark- 
able exception (to be adduced presently), descend to us 
from them — sovereign, sceptre, throne, realm, royalty, homage, 
prince, duke, count, {earl indeed is Scandinavian though he 
must borrow his countess from the Norman,) chancellor, 
treasurer, palace, 'castle, hall, dome, and a multitude more. 
At the same time the one remarkable exception of king 

— i ^ 

^ The word earl is genuine English, but as a title it is Scandinavian. 
E. A; Freeman, Norman Conquest ^ i. 127. 
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would make us, even did we know nothing of the actual 
facts, suspect that the chieftain of this ruling race came in 
not upon a new title, not as overthrowing a former dynasty, 
but claiming to be in the rightful line of its succession ; that 
the true continuity of the nation had not, in fact any more 
than in word, been entirely broken, but survived, in due time 
to assert itself anew. 

And yet, while the statelier superstructure of the language, 
almost all articles of luxury, all having to do with the chase, 
with chivalry, with personal adornment, is Norman through- 
out ; •with the broad basis of the language, and therefore 
of the life, it is otherwise. The great features of nature, 
sun, moon, and stars, earth, water, and fire, all the prime 
social relations, father, mother, husband, wife, son, daughter, 

‘ — these are Saxon. Palace and casth may have reached us 
from the Norman, but to the Saxon we owe far dearer 
names, the house, the roof, the home, the hearth. His ‘board ’ 
too, and often probably it was no more, has a more hos- 
pitable sound than the ‘ table ' of his lord. His sturdy arms 
turn the soil ; he is the boor, the hind, the churl ; or if his 
Norman master has a name for him, it is one which on his 
lips becomes more and more a title of opprobrium and con- 
tempt, the ‘villain.' The instruments used in cultivating 
the earth, the flaiP, the plough, the sickle, the spade, are ex- 
pressed in his language; so too the main products of the 
earth, as wheat, rye, oats, here', and no less the names of 
domestic animals. Concerning these last it is curious to 
observe that the names of almost all animals, so long as they 
are alive, are thus Saxon, but when dressed and prepared 
for food become Norman — a fact indeed which we might 
have expected beforehand; for the Saxon hind had the 
charge and labour of tending and feeding them, but only 
that they might appear on the table of his Norman lord. 
Thus ox, steer, cow, are Saxon, but beef Norman ; calf is 
Saxon, but Z’fa/Norman ; sheep is Saxon, but mutton Norman ; 
so it is severally with ^ine and pork, deer, and venison, fowl 
and pullet. 

\ t < 

1 This is a mistake. Fiail is O. F. flaial or flael from Latin flagel- 
lum scourge. 
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Putting all this together, with much more of the same 
kind, which has only been indicated here, we should certainly 
gather, that while there are manifest tokens preserved in our 
language of the Saxon having been for a season an inTerior 
and even an oppressed race, the stable elpments of Anglo- 
Saxon life, however overlaid for a while, had still made good 
their claim to be the solid groundwork of the after nation 
as of the after language ; arid to the justice of this conclusion 
all other historic records, and the present social condition of 
England, consent in bearing witness . — Study of Words, I2lh 
ed., 1867, pp. 98-100. 

42 . This duplicate system of words in Knglisli w^as the 
result of a long period during which the country was in a 
bilingual condition. The language of the consumer was one, 
and that of the producer another. In the market the seller 
and the buyer must have spoken different languages, both 
languages being familiar in sound to either party : just as on 
the frontier of the English and Welsh in the present day large 
numbers of people have a practical acquaintance with both 
languages, while they can talk in one only. This it is which 
has brought down upon the rustic Welsh the unjust imputa- 
tion of saying dim Sa«soneg out of churlishness. They may 
understand the enquiry, and yet they may not possess 
English enough to make answer with. A frontier between! 
English and French must have existed in the Norman period 
in every town and district of England. In some sense a' 
bilingual condition lasted down to the middle of the four- 
teenth century, when a mixed English language broke forth 
and took the lead. During three centuries, the native lan- 
guage was cast into the shade by the foreign speech of the 
conquerors. All that time French was getting more and 
more widely known and spoken ; and it never covered so 
wide an area fii this island as it did at the moment when the 
native, speech upreared her head again to assert a permanent 
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supremacy. As the waters of a river are often shallowest 
there where they cover the widest area, so the French 
language had then the feeblest hold in- this country, when it 
was most widely cultivated and most generally affected. 

§ 6. The Literature of the Transition. First Period. 

43. English had never ceased to be the speech of the 
body of the people. The Conquest could not alter this fact. 
What the Conquest did was to destroy the cultivated Englisc, 
which depended for its propagation upon literature and literary 
men. This once extinct, there was no central or standard lan- 
guage. The French language in some respects supplied the 
place of a standard language, as the medium of intercourse 
between persons of either race in the better ranks of society. 
The native speech, hereft of its central standard, fell abroad 
again. It fell back into that divided condition, in which 
each speaker and each writer is guided by the dialect of 
his own locality, undisciplined by any central standard of 
propriety. Our language became dialectic. And hence it 
comes to pass that of the authors whose books are preserved 
from the year a.d. iioo to 1350, no two of them are uniform 
in dialect ; each speaks a tongue of its own. We can divide 
this large tract of time into two parts, corresponding vaguely 
to the culmination and decline of the French fashion. It 
must be understood here, and wherever figures are given 
to distinguish periods in the history of language, that it is 
intended for the convenience of writer and reader, for dis- 
tinctness of arrangement, and as an aid to the memory, 
rather than as a rigid limit. For in such things the two 
bordering forms so shade off and^lend into one another, 
that they are not to be rigidly outlined any tnore than the 
primary colours in the rainbow. 
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44. For convenience sake, we may divide the Transition 
into two parts, and add a third era for the infancy of the 
national language 

Transition 

Broken Saxon (Latin documentary period) from 1 1 00 to 1 2 1 g 
Early English (French documentary period). 1215 to 1350, 
First national English . .... 1350 to 155° 

Of the first division of this period, the grand landmarks 
are two poems, namely Layamon’s Brui, and the Ormuluvi ; 
Layamon representing the dialect of the south and west, and 
Orm that of the cast and north. 

The Brui of Layamon, a work which embodies in a poetic 
form the legends of British history, and which exceeds 30,000 
lines, was edited, with an English translation, by Sir Frederic 
Madden, in 1847. Besides discussions on the language and 
the date, which is assigned to 1205, the leading passages 
for beauty or importance are indicated in a way which gives 
the reader an immediate command of the contents of this 
voluminous work. Such a poem as this was not the work 
of any one year, or even of a few years. It must be re- 
garded as the life-long hobby of Layamon the priest, who 
lived at Areley Kings, on the west bank of the Severn, oppo- 
site Stourport, and who there served the church, being the 
chaplain and inmate of ‘ the good knight ’ of the parish. 
His language runs back and claims a near relationship to 
that of the close of the latest Saxon Chronicle ; and this 
connection rests not so much on local as on literary affinity. 

46. For it is easier to describe Layamon by his literary 
than by his local affinities. He is the last writer who retains 
an echo of the literary Englisc. Though he wrote for 
popular use, ‘yet the scholar is apparent; he had conned 
the qld native literature enough to give a tinge t6 his diction. 
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and to preserve a little of the ancient grammar. Among the 
more observable features of his language are the following: — 
Infinitives in /, />, or y ; the use of u for f) the use of u for 
i or^ in such words as dude did; huddc hid; hulk hill; 
putie pit. What adds greatly to the philological interest of 
{he Brut is this, that a later text is extant, a text which 
bears evident traces of Northern English. In Madden's 
edition it is printed parallel with the elder text. One of 
the most salient characters of the northern dialect was its 
avoidance of the old sc initial, which had become sh. The 
northern dialect in such cases wrote simply j'. The northern 
form for shall was sail, as indeed it continues to be to the 
present day. So among the tribes of Israel, it was a pecu- 
liarity of the tongue of the Ephraimites that they could not 
frame to pronounce sh^ but said Sibboleth instead of Shibbo- 
leth. This is so distinct a feature of our northern dialect 
that it is worth while to collect some examples of this contrast 
in the two texts : — 


First Text. 


Second Text. 


Scaft, shaft 
Scarpe, sharp 
Sex^'e, sheath 

Seal, scalt, scullen, sculle' 5 , .v//a// 

Sceldcs, shields 

Sceort, short 

Scuten, they shot 

Sceren, scar ; shcar^ shore 

Scean, shone 

Scip, ship 

Scame, shame 

Scukleren, shoulders 

Scunede, shunned 


Safi 

Sarpe 

SeaJjc 

Sal, salt, sollen. solle]) 

Scldes 

Sort 

Soten 

Seren, sar * 

Son 

Sip 

Same 

Soldre 

Sonede 


The Roman wall, which was made against the Piets, is 
called in the elder text scid wall, and in the latter or 
northern text it is sid waP, 


V/right*s Vocabularies, iElfric’s Glossary, 146, 28. 
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46 . Our first quotation presents the two texts side by side, 
with the editor's translation appended : — 


Line 23495. 


Eij)er Text. 

])a cleopcde Ar^Jur, 
get^elest kingen : 

Whar beo 50 mine iiruttes, 
balde mine Raines ; 

];e dcci him forW ^eongc??, 
])is folc us ajein slondctV. 
lettc we hcom to gliden 
scaerpe garcs in 050, 

& teclicn hcom to riden 
Jjene wxd touward Romen, 
^Tne })an worde 
])e Arb’ur iseide, 
he sprong for 5 ’ an stede, 
swa spare detV of fure. 

Him weore fiilicnde 
fifti ])iisende. 


Younger Text. 

])o cleopcde Arthur 
boldest of kinges : 

Ware beo je mine Bruttus, 
bolde mine cnihtes ; 

]>e dai him for]? goj), 

]ds folk vs a5en stonde]?, 
letc we to ham glide 
sarpe gares inowe, 
and tcchc 5am to ride 
))ane wei toward Rome. 

Efne ]?an worde 
]>at Arthur J?o saide, 
hii sprongc fc»r]) vppen stedes, 
ase Sparc do]? of fure. 

Him were foljende,. 
fiftie ])ousend. 


Thc 7 i called Arthur^ noblest \holdcsf\ of kings: ‘ Whe^^e be yCy my 
Britons, my bold thanes [lenigktsl 'i The day it forth goeih ; this folk 
against us standeth. Cause we io glide to them sharp darts enow, and 
teach them io ride the way towards Home / ’ Even with the %vords that 
Arthur [the^i] said he \thcy'\ sprang forth on steed [upon steeds'], as 
spark doth of fire. Fifty thousand were folloiving him. 


47. In the second specimen, which is from the elder text, 
th has been substituted for p and 'S, to accommodate the un- 
practised reader. 


THE PASSING OF ARTHUR 


Line 

Tha nas Iher na marc, 
i than fehte to lane, 
of twa hundred thusend monnen, 
tha ther leien to-hawen ; 
buten Arthur the king one, 
and of his cnihtes tweien. 

Arthur wes forwunded 
wunderlichc swithe. 

Ther to him cjm a cnaue, 
the wes of his cunne ; 
he wes Cad ores sune, 


28582. 

Then 7 aas there no more 
in that fight left alive, 
out of 200,000 men, 
that there lay cut to pieces ; 
but Arthur the King only 
and two of his knights, 
Ai'thur was 7 vounded 
dangerously much. 

There to him came a youth 
who was of his kin ; 
he was son of Cador, 
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the eorles of Comwaile, 
Constantin hehte the cnaue; 
he wes than kinge deore. 

Arthur him lokedc on, 
ther he lai on folden, 
and thas word seide, 
mid sorhfulle heortc^f 
Constantin thii art wilcume, 
thu weore Cadores sime : 
ich the bitache here, 
mine kineriche : 
and witc mine Bruttes, 
a to thines lifes : 
and ha Id heom alle tha lajen, 
tha habbeoth istoiidena minedajen: 
^and alle tha la^cn gode, 
tha bi Vtheres dajeii stode. 

And ich wulle uaren to Aualiin, 
to uairest alre maidenc; 
to Argante there quene, 
allien swithe sceonc: 
and heo seal mine wunden, 
makien alle isunde, 
al hal me makien, 
mid halewcije drenchen. 

And seothc ich cumen wulle 
to mine kineriche : 
and wunien mid Brutten, 
mid muchelere wunne. 

i^fne than worden, 
ther com of se ‘wenden, 
that wes an sceort bat lithen, 
sceouen mid vthen : 
and twa wimmen thcrinne, 
wunderliche idihte : 
and heo nomen Arthur anan, 
and aneouste hine uereden, 
and sofle hine adun leiden, 
and forth gunnen hine lithen. 

Tha wes hit iwurthen, 
that Merlin seide whilen ; 
that weore unimete care, 
of Arthures forth fare. 

Bruttes ileueth 5ete, 
that he beo on Hue, 
and wunnie in Aualim 
mid fairerst alre aluen : 
and lokieth euere Bruttes 5e\e, 
whan Arthur cume lithen. 


the earl of CortvwalL 
Consianiin hight the youth ; 
to the king he was dear, 

Arthtir looked upon him, 
where he lay 07i the gromid,^ 
and these words said, 
with sorrowful hearts 
Co7istantuic thou art welcome,, 
thou wert Cadors son : 

I here commit to thee, 
my kingdom : 

and guard thou my Britons 
aye to thy lifds end: 
and assure them all the laws, 
that have stood in my days: 
and all the laws so good, 
that by Uthers days stood, 

Afzd I 7viU fare to Avalon, 
to the faiz'cst of all znaidens ; 
to Argante the queezi, 
elf exceeding sheen : 
and she shall ??ty zuounds, 
make all sound ; 
all whole me make, 
with healing driziks. 

And sith return I will, 
to my kingdom: 
and dxvell with Britons, 
with mickle joy, 

Evc7t with these woz'ds, 
lo came frozn sea wendmg, 
that was a short boat sailing, 
drivmg %vith the waves: 
and two womezi therein, 
of 77iarvellous aspect: 
afid they took Az'thur azion, 
and straight hwi bore aivay, 
and sloftly dowzt him laid, 
azid forth with him to sea they 
gafz to move away. 

Then was it come to pass 
what Meidin said whilome : {care, 
that there should be much curiotis 
when Arthur out of life should fare, 
Britozis believe yet, 
that he he alive, 
aftd dwellwg in Avalozt, 
with the fairest cf all elves : 
still look the Britons for the day 
of Arthurs coming der the sea. 
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48. A third specimen shall be taken from near the close 
of this voluminous work, where the elder text only is 
preserved. 


A BRITISH VIEW OF ATHELSTAfl’S REIGN. 


Line 31981. 


pa tiden comen sone, 
to Cadwa&’lader kinge 
into Bnitaine, 
per par he wnnede 
mid Alaine kinge, 
pe wes of his cunne. 

Me dude him to understonde 
of al pisse londe; 
hu A'^elstan her com li^Jen, 
lit of Sex louden ; 
and hu he al Angle lend, 
sette on his agere bond ; 
and hu he sette moting, 

& hu he sette husling; 
and hu he sette sciren, 
and makede fritJ of deoron ; 
& hu he sette halimot, 

& hu he sette hundred ; 
and pa nomen of pan tunen, 
on Sexisce runen : 
and al me him talde, 
pa tiden of pisse londe. 

Wa wes Cadwaladere, 
pat he wes on Hue. 


The tidings came soon 
to Cadwctlader king 
into Britannjf, 
where he was d%vclling 
with Alan the king^ 
who %uas of his kin. 

Men did him to understand 
all about this land; 
how Athclsian had here arrived^ 
coming out of Saxon parts ; 
and how he all England 
set on his own hand ; 
and ho%v he set mote-ting^ 
and ho7u he set Jms-iing: 
and how he set shires, 
and made law for ga7ne ; 
and hoiv he set halhmoie, 
and hoio be set hundred; 
and the 7taines of the towns 
hi Saxon moies ! 
and 7tien told kitn all 
the tidi77gs of this land ! 

Wo 7vas to Cad^valader, 
that he was alive. 


49. The Ormulum is a versified narrative of the Gospels, 
addressed by Ormin or Orm to his brother Walter, and after 
his own name called by the author ‘ Ormulum ' ; by which 
designation it is commonly known. 


Tcc patt tiss Ennglish hafe sett 
Ennglisshe men to lare, 

Icc wass paer paer I cristnedd wass 
Orrmin bi name nemmedd. ^ 

piss boc iss nemmnedd Orrmulum 
Forrpi patj Orrm itt wroghte. 


I that this English have set 
Efiglish 77ien to lore, 

1 7vas there-whe7'e 1 7uas christc7ied 
Otmtin by name 7 ta 77 ied, 

This book is na7fted Or7nulum 
Because that Or^n it 7 vrought, 


In this poem we find for .the first time the word ‘ English 

E 
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in the mature form. Layamon has the forms englisc, englis, 
aanglis, anglisce; but Orm has enngliss, and still more 
frequently the fully developed form ennglissh. The author 
is lavish of his consonants. 

60. This is a Constant feature of the Ormulum, For 
Orm was one of Nature’s philologcrs, and a spelling- 
reformer. He carefully puts the double consonant after 
the short vowel. Had his .orthography been generally 
adopted, we should have had in English not only the 7nm 
and tin with which German is studded, but many other 
double consonants which we do not now possess. How 
great a study Orm had made of this subject we are not 
left to gather from observation of his spelling, for he has 
emphatically called attention to it in the opening of his 
work. 

HOW TO SPELL. 

And wh.ase wilenn shall ])iss hoc And whoso shall purpose to make 

efft o))crr si])e writain another copy of this book, I beg him 

himm Ihdde icc fiat he’t write riliht to write it exactly ns this book 
swa siimm Jiiss hoc him txc!ic)»)> directeth ; and that he look well 
and tatt he lokc well halt he that he write a letter twice wherever 
an bocstaff write twiggess upon this book it is written in that 
eggwhper past itt iippo })iss hoc wise. Let him look carefully that 
iss writen o l)att wise. he write it so, for else he cannot 

Idke well fatt he't write swa, write it correctly in English—that 
for he ne magg nohht elless kuenv he well for certain ! 
on Ennglissh writenn rihht le word, 

Jjatt wite he well to sojie. 

61. There is another point of orthography which is 
(almost) peCtiliar to this author. When words beginning 
with p follow words ending in d or t, he generally (with but 
a few, and those definite exceptions) alters the initial f. to t. 
Where (for example) he has the three words fait and 
pati and pe succeeding one another continuously, he writes, 
not pattpatt pe, but patt tatt te. One' important "exception to 
this rule is where the word ending with the or / is severed 
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from the word beginning with / by a metrical pause; in that 

case the change does not take place, as — . 

1 aflter ]>e Goddspell stannt and aye after the Gospel .standeth 
])att tatt le Goddspdl menc])])* that which the Gospel meaneth. 

Here the stannt docs hot change the initfal of the next word, 
because of the metrical division that separates them. Other 
examples of these peculiarities may be seen in the following 
extract. 


CHARACTER OF A GOOD MONK. 

Forr himm birrf; Leon full clcnc mann, 
and all \vi]>|>utenn ahhtc, 

Eiittan l)att mann hiinm findenn shall 
unnome mete and woede. 

And t?cr iss all })att eorJ)bg J>in{:;; 

J)alt minnstrcmann birrj) aghenn 
\Vi})^utenn cnif and sha'])e and camb 
and nedlc, giff he’t geornel»}>. 

And all ]>iss shall mann findenn himm 
and wel himm birr}> itt gemenn ; 
For birr}) himm nowwperr don ))£eroff, 
ne gifenn itt ne sellenn. 

And himm birr]) afre standcnn inn 
to lofenn Godd and wurr]jen, 

And agg himm birr]) beon fressh ])xrto 
bi daggcss and by nihhtess ; 

And tat iss harrd and strung and tor 
and hefig lif to ledcnn, 

And for])i birr]) wel clawwstremann 
onnfangenn mikell mede, 

Att hiss Drihhtin Allwaldermd Godd, 

' forr whamm he mikell swinnke})]). 
And all hiss herrte and all hiss lusst 
birr}) agg beon towarrd heoffne, 
And himm birr]) geornenn agg ])att an 
hiss Drihhtin wel to cwenienn, 
Wi}>]) daggsang and wi])]) uhhtennsang 
wi})]) messcss and wi})}) beness, &c. 

Translation. 

For he ought to be a very pure man 
, and altogether ivithout property^ 
Except that he shall be found in 
simple meat and clothes, 

R 2 
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And that is all the earthly thing 
that minster-man should own^ 

Except a knife and sheath and comb 
and needle^ if he want it. 

And all this shall they find for him, 
and^ it is his duty to take care of it. 

For he ^may neither do with it, 
neither give it nor sell. 

And he must ever stand in {vigorously) 
to praise and worship God, 

And aye must he be fresh thereto 
by daytime and by nights ; 

And thaVs a hard and stiff and rough 
and heavy life to lead. 

And therefore well may cloister'd man 
receive a mickle meed 
At the hand of his Lord A llwi elding God, 
for whom he mickle slaveth. 

And all his heart and his desire 
ought aye be toward heaven; 

And he should yearn for ihat alone, 
his Master well to serve, 

With day-time chant and chant at prime, 
with masses and with p7-ayers, ^c: 

The poems of Layamon and Orm may be regarded as 
late appendages of the Saxon literature. Layamon and 
Orm both cling to the old in different ways : Layamon in 
his poetic form, Orm in his diction. Both also bear traces, 
in different ways, of the earlier processes of that great change 
which the French was now working in the English language. 
The long story of the Brut is told in lines which affect the 
ancient style ; but the style is chaotic, and abounds in acci- 
dental and fragmentary decorations, like a thing constructed 
out of ruins. In the Ormulum the regularity is perfect, but 
it is the regularity of the new style of versification, learnt 
from foreign teachers. The iambic measure sits admirably 
on the ancient diction, implying a long poetic culture in 
French models. ' The works differ as the men differed : the 
one, a secular priest, has the country taste for an irregular 
poetry with alliteration and every other reverberatory charm; 
the other, a true monk, carries his regularity into everything 
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— arrangement, metre, orthography. He is an English- 
speaking Dane, but educated in a monastery that has 
probably been ruled by a succession of i^'rench abbots. 

From these two authors, as from some half-severed pro- 
montory, we look across the water, studded with islets, to 
where the continent of the modern English language rears 
its abrupt front in the writings of Chaucer, -jl 


§ 7 . The triumph of French. 

62 . ^In the two great works which have occupied us during 
the preceding pages, the Englisc has made its latest stand 
against the growing ascendancy of the French. We now 
approach the time when for a century and a half French 
held a recognised position as the language of education, of 
society, of business, and of administration.") Long before 
1250 we get traces of the documentary use of French, and 
long after 1350 it was continued. Trevisa says it was a new 
thing in 1349 for children to construe into English in the 
grammar schools, where they had been used to do their 
construing into French. If we ask what manner of French 
it was, we must point to that now spoken by the peasants of 
Normandy, and perhaps still more to the French dialect 
which has been preserved in the Channel Islands. A bold 
relic of our use of French as the language of public business 
still sluvives in the formula le roi lb veult or la reine 
LE veult, by which the royal assent to bills is announced 
in Parliament. In the utterance of this puissant sentence it 
is considered correct to groll the r after the mann er of 
the peasants of Normand/. 

Ong^^articular class of words shall be noticed in this 
plawj^ tih^ result of the French rule in England. This is. 
a group of words which will serve to depict the times that 
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stamped them on our speech. They are the utterance, of 
the violent and selfish passions. 

63 (_Most of the sinister and ill-favoured words which 
were in the English language at the time of Shakspeare, owed 
their origin to this* unhappy era. The malignant passions 
were let loose, as if without control of religion or of reason ; 
men hotly pursued after the objects of their ambition, covet- 
ousness, or other passions, till they grew insensible to every 
feeling of tenderness and humanity; they regarded one 
another in no other light but as obstructives or auxiliaries 
in their own path. Such a state of society supplied the 
nascent English with a mass of opprobrious epithets which 
have lasted, with few occasional additions, till the present 
day. Of these words a few may be cited by way of example. 
And first I will instance the word juggler. This word has 
two senses. It is, first, a person w^^iolnakes a livelihood by 
amusing tricks. Secondly, it has the moral sense of an 
impostor or deceiver. Both these senses date from the 
French *period of our history. 

To jape is to jest coarsely; a japer is a low buffoon; 
japery is buffoonery ; and jape-worthy is ignominiously 
ridiculous. 

To jangle is to prate or babble ; a j angler is a man-prater, 
and a janglereli is a woman-prater. 

Bote lapers and langlers. ludasses children. 

Piers Plowman, 35. 

64 . Ravin is plunder; raveners are plunderers; and 
although this family of words is extinct, with the single ex- 
ception of ravenous as applied to a beast of prey, yet they 
are still generally known- from the English Bible of 1611. 

Ribald and ribaldry are of the progeny of this prolific 
period. Ribald was almost a class-name in * the feudal 
system. One of the ways, and almost the only way, in which 
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a man of low birth who had no inclination to the religious 
life of the monastery could rise into some sort of importance 
and consideration, was by entering the service of a powerful 
baron. He lived in coarse abundance at the castle of his 
patron, and was ready to perform any Service of whatever 
nature. He was a rollicking sort of a bravo or swash- 
buckler. He was his patron's parasite, bull-dog, and tool. 
Such was the ribald, and it is not to be wondered at that 
the word rapidly became a synonym for everything ruffianly 
and brutal ; and having passed into an epithet, went to swell 
the already overgrown list of vituperations. 

Such are a few of the words with which our language was 
endowed, in its first rude contact with the French language. 
Though we find nearer our own times, namely, in the reign 
of Charles the Second, some accordance of lone with the 
early feudal period, yet neither in that nor in any other age 
was there produced such a strain of injurious words, cal- 
culated for nothing else but to enable a man to fling 
indignities at his fellow. 

65. (The same period is stigmatised by another bad cha- 
racteristic, and that is, the facility with which it disparaged 
good and respectable words. VUlan was simply a French 
class-name, by which a humble order of men was designated ; 
ceorl was a Saxon name of like import: both of these becamo 
disparaged at the time we speak of into the injurious sens| 
of villain and churl. 

The furious and violent life of that period had every need 
of relief and relaxation. This was found in the abandon- 
ment of revelry and in the counter-stimulant of the gaming- 
table. The very word redelry, with its cognates to reveli 
revelling, revellers, arc productions of this period. The rage 
for gambling which distinguished the habits of our Norman- 
French rulers is aptly commemorated in the fact that up to 
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the present day the English terms for games of chance are 
of French extraction. Dice were seen in every hall, and 
were then called by the same name as now. 

66. The fashion of. counting by. ace, dettce, irey, quart, cink, 
stz, is French — not modern French, but of the feudal age. 
We find it in Chaucer, precisely as at present : — 

Seven is my chance, and thin is cink and treye. 

Canterbury Tales, 12,587. 

Chance itself is one of those gaming terms, and so is 
hazard^ which was the prominent word in the phraseology 
of gambling, and accordingly very odious to the moralist of 
that day. In the list of vices liasardery comes in next to 
gluttony^ as being that which besets men next after the tempta- 
tions of the table. 

And now that I have spoken of glotonie, 

Now wol I yon defenden hasardrie. 

Hasard is veray moder of lesinges, 

And of deceite, and cursed forsweringes. 

It is repreve, and contrary of honour, 

For to ben hold a common hasard our. 

Canterbury Tales, 12,522. 

It is a comfort to observe that even a word may outlive 
a bad reputation. The word hazard, though still a gambling 
term in the last century, has now little association with 
disorderly excitement and the thirst for sudden wealth; it 
suggests to our minds some laudable adventure, or elevates 
the thought to some of those exalted aims for which men 
have hazarded their lives. Another word may be cited, 
* which belonged originally to the same ill-conditioned strain, 
but which time has purified and converted into a picturesque 
word, no longer a disgrace but an ornament to the language. 
This is jeopardy, at first a mere excited and interjectional cry, 
jeu parti! drawn game ! — but now a sober though rhetorical 
word. 
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It would hardly be fair however to omit mention of the 
fact that other classes of words were also gained at this 
period. Some theological and moral terms of the first 
quality, such as charity, faith, grace, mercy, peace, religion, 
belong here; and |0 also a variety of ‘commercial, legal, 
heraldic, and political words, as advocate, alliance, arrearage, 
chattels, custom, demise, devise, domain, fief , fealty , homage, liege, 
loyalty, manor, meynie, moiety, personalty, pursuit, pursuivant, 
realty, rent, seisin, serjeant, sovereign, treaty, trover, vouchsafe. 


§ 8. Literature of the Transition. Second Period. 

67. In this period, which may be rudely defined by the 
dates 1250-1350, we see strong efforts after a native litera- 
ture ; but desultory and without any centre of their own they 
hover provincially around the privileged and authoritative 
languages of French and Latin. They have not among 
themselves a common or even a leading form of speech. 
This period has been richly illustrated by the publications 
of the Early English Text Society. 

The first example of the new group is the beautiful poem 
of Genesis and Exodus. Here the word shall is thus declined : 
sing, sal, salt', pi. sulen. Also srud for the Saxon scrud, 
modern shroud ; and suuen as a participle of the verb which 
we now write shove. This speaks for its Anglian character. 
The date is about a.d. 1250. As a specimen of the language, 
we may quote the selUpg of Joseph : — 

Se chapmen skinden here fare. The chapnun hastened their de- 
• parUirCy 

in to Egipte ledden Sat ware; into Egypt led that chattel; ' 
wiS Putifar Se kinges stiward, with Potiphar the kings steward, 
he maden swiSe bigetel forward ; they made very profitable bargain ; 
so michel fe Cor is hem told ; so much money there is them told ; 
he hauen him bogt, he hauen sold, these have him bought^ and those 
. have sold. * 
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Here the form he represents the Saxon hi, and is equiva- 
lent to our modern pronoun they. The -n form of the present 
tense in hauen is a token of midland locality. 

Worth quoting also is the butler’s narrative of his dream 
to Joseph in the prison : — 

Me drempte ic stod at a win tre, I dreamt I stood at a vim-tret 
Sat adde waxen bnges Sre. that had waxen boughs three. 

Orest it blomede and siSen bar Erst it bloomed and then it bare 
Se beries ripe, wurS ic war : the berries ripe, as I was ware : 

Se kinges kiippc ic hadde on bond, the king's cup I had in hand, 

Se beries Sor inne me Shugte ic the berries therein me-thought I 

wrong, wrwtg, 

and bar it drinken to Pharaon, and bare it to drink to Pharaoh 
medrempte, als iewas wune to don. (I dreamed) as I was wont to do. 

At the end of his version of Genesis, the jxiet speaks of 
himself and of his work : — 

God schilde hise sowle fro belle bale God shield his soul from hell-bale 
Se made it Sus on Engel tale 1 that made it thus in English tale ! 

68. The most facetious of the productions of this period 
is the poem entitled The Owl and the Nightingale. Its 
locality is established by internal evidence, as having been 
written at or near Portesham in Dorsetshire. It is a singular 
combination of archaic English with ripe wit and mature 
versification. The forms of words and even the turns of 
expression recall Mr. Barnes’s Poems in the Dorset Dialect. 
A promiflapt feature is the i£fiquen.t..^ oL.S. where w;«i„aai{e 
y ; as w for foe, vlize flies, vairer fairer, vram from, vor for ; 
buTjd for vorp for ‘ so far forth ’ ; ware vore wherefore. The 
old sc becomes sch, as schaltu, schule, scholde, schonde, schame, 
schakeS, schende, schuniet shunneth, scharp. 

I'he subject is a bitter altercation between the Owl and 
the Nightingale, such as might naturally be supposed Jjp 
arise out .of the neighbourhood of two creatuilss not only 
unlike in their tastes and habits but unequally endowed with 
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gifts and accomplishments. The following picture of the 
Owl’s attitude as she listens to the Nightingale's song, will 
afford some taste of the humour as well as of the diction : — 


pos word a5af pe niBtingale, 

And after pare longe tale. 

He songe so lude and so scharpe, 
Ri^t so me grulck* schille harpe. 
pes hule luste piderward, 

And hold hire e3en operward, 
And sat to suolle and ibolse, 
Also ho hadde on frogge i suo^e. 


These words 7'eturned the night- 
ingale^ 

And after that long tale, 
lie sang so loud and so sharp. 

As if one trilled a shilly haip. 
This (nvl she listened thithenuard. 
And held her eyen otherward ; 
And sat all swollen and otit-blown 
As if she had swallowed a frog. 


{This poem is one of the most genuine and original idylls of 
any age or of any language, and the Englishman who wants an 
inducement to master the dialects of the thirteenth century, 
may assure himself of a pleasure when he is able to appreciate 
this exquisite pastoral. Its date may be somewhere about 
A.D. 1260.'^ 

69. (The student of English will observe with particular 
interest the series of translations from French romances 
which began in the thirteenth century. This was a courtly 
literature, which was originally written in the courtly French ; 
and the copious translation of this literature is the first sign 
of the returning tide of the native language. Of these we 
will first mention The Lay' of Havelok the D(ine, which is in., 
a midland dialect, but almost as free from strong provincial 
marks as it is from French words. It uses the sh, as will be 
seen from the following quotation, in which it is told how 
Grimsby was founded by Grim : — 

In Humber Grim bigan to lende, 

In Lindeseye, rith .at the north ende, 

Ther sat is ship up on the sond, 

But Grim it drou up to the lond. 

And there he made a lite cote, 

•To him and to hise flote. 

Bigan he there for to erthe 
A litel hus to maken of erthe. 
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And for that Grim that place ante, 

The stede of Grim the name laute, 

So that Grimesbi calleth alle 
That ther-offe speken alle, 

And so slmlen men callen it ay, 

Bituene this and domcsday. 

In Humber Grim began to landy in Lindsey^ right at the north end: 
there sate his ship up on the sandy and Grun it drew up to the land. 
And there he made a little hut ^ for himself and for his crew. In order 
to dwell there y he began to make of earth a little house. And forasmuch 
as Grim owned that house-placey the homestead caught from Grim its 
name, so that all who speak of it call it Grimsby ; and so fhall they call 
it always between this and Doomsday, 


As this poem is associated with Lincolnshire, we might 
expect to find many Danish words in it. But the number 
of those that can be clearly distinguished as such, is small. 
Unless it be the verb to cally there is no example in the 
quotation above. It can hardly be doubted that the Danish 
population which occupied so much of the Anglian districts 
must have considerably modified our language. Their 
influence would probably have been greater, but for the 
cruel harrying of the North by William the Conqueror. 
The affinity of the Danish with the Anglian would make it 
easy for the languages to blend, and the same cause renders 
it difiicult for us to distinguish the Danish contributions. 

^ The following short list contains those English words 
which I can offer with most confidence as words which have 
come in through Danish agency. For those who may wish 
to examine the grounds of this selection in Vigfusson's Dic- 
tionary the Icelandic forms are added. 


ale (ol) 
anger (angr) 
call (kalla) 
cast (kasta) 
cow V, (kiigaj 
crop (kroppa) 
dream (dratimr) 
dwell (dvelja) 


egg V. (e^gja) 
fellow (felagi) 
flat (flatr) 
flay (fla) 
flit (flytja) 
foster (fostr) 
gain (gagn) 
gust (gustr) 


hair (har) 
hansel (handsal) 
hap (happ) 
heel (hsell) 
hit (hitta) 
husband (husbondi) 
hustings (hushing) 
ill(illr) 
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irk (yrkja) 
kid (kiS) 
knife (knifr) 
law (lag) 
meek (mjiikr) 
ransack (rannsaka) 
score (skor) 
scrap (skrap) 


scrape (skrapa) 
shallow (skjalgr) 
skill (skil) 
skin (skinn) 
sky (sky) 
slit (slita) 
slouch (sl6kr) 
sneak (snikja) 


spoil (spilla) 
swain (sveinn) 
take (taka) 
thrall (])raell) 
thrift (>rif) 
tiding (tidindi) 
iiely (ugligr) 
want (vant) 


r 

60 /. The three poems last mentioned are in remarkably 
pure English. The old inflections are nearly all gone, and 
so far the language has suffered alteration, but the vocabulary 
remains almost unmixed with French. But in the Romance ■ 
of King Alexander, the feature which claims our attention is 
the working in of French words with the English. This 
poem was the general favourite before the Romaunt of the 
Rose superseded it. The French original ‘ Rouman d’Alix- 
andre’ had been composed about the year 1184. It consists 
of 20,000 long twelve-syllable lines, a measure which thence- 
forward became famous in literature. But the English version 
with which alone we are here concerned, was made late in 
the thirteenth century, in a lax tetrameter. Unlike the poem 
of Havelok, a great proportion of the French words of the 
original are embodied in this English translation. The two 
languages do not yet appear blended together, but only 
mechanically mixed^) The following lines will illustrate thiS' 
crude mixture of French with English : — 


1, That us tellcth the maistres saunz faile, 

2, Hy ne ben no more verrcyvicnt, 

3. And to have horses auenaunty 
To hem stal worth and asperaunt. 

4. Toppe and rugge, and croupe and cors 
Is semblabcl to an hors. 

61 . Now Ve come to a great original work. The 
rhyming Chronicle of Robert of Gloucester is a fine speci- 
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men of west-country English, 'which touches the dialect O' 
The Owl and Nightingale at many points : — the infinitivei 
ending in -i or -y, or -ie, as conseili to counsel; he wold, 
sus/eini, he would sustain ; ‘he ne let nojt clupie al is folc,' h< 
let not call all his folk; ‘due William uorbed alle his tc 
rolhy,’ duke William forbad all his (men) to rob ; hoseli tc 
houscl ; ‘ f)is noble due William him let crouny king,' thi: 
noble duke William made them crown him king. 

In other points this dialect differs strongly from the 
Dorset, as exhibited in The Owl and Nightingale. The latte: 
has the initial h very constant in such words as Ich habb 
I have, pu havcsl thou hast, ho hadde she had ; whereas ii 
Robert of Gloucester it is adde. He writes is for his, ir 
for hire (her), om for home. The Dorset, on the other hand 
retains the h in hit it ; writes the (ml down as a ‘ hule ’ ant 
a ‘ houle ’ ; never fails in sh, but rather strengthens it by th 
spelling sch, as scharpe, schild, schal, schame ; whereas th 
Gloucester dialect eludes the h in such instances, ant 
writes ss, as ssolde should, ssipes ships, ssriue shrive, ssir 
shire, bissopes bishops; and even Engliss English, Frens 
French. 

62. The following line offers a good illustration both c 
this feature, and also of the metre of this Chronicle, which i 
not very equable or regular, but of which the ideal seems t 
be the fourteen-syllable ballad-metre : — 

Hon longe lufer hened above hor ssoldren be? 

long-a shall their hated heads 
Above their shoulders bef 
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The Prologue of Robert of Gloucester s Chronicle^ as printed 

by Ilearne. Date about 1300. 

Engelond ys a wel god lond, ich wene of eche lond best, 

Yset in the ende of the world, as al in the West. 

The see goth hym al a boute, he stont as an yle. 

Here fon hco dnrre the lasse doiite, but hit be thorw gyle 
Of folc of the seine lond, as me hath yseye wyle. 

From South to North he is long ei5te bond red myle ; 

And foiire hondred myle brod from Est to West to wendc, 
Amydde tho lond as yt be, and no^t as by the on ende. 

Plente me may in Engelond of allc gode yse, 

Bute folc yt forgnlle other 5crcs the worse be. 

For Engelond ys ful ynow of fruyt and of tren, 

Of wodes and of parkes, that joyc yt ys to sen ; 

Of follies and of bestes, of wylde and lame al so ; 

Of salt fysch and eche fresch, and fayre ryueres ther to ; 

Of welles swele and colde ynow, of lesen and of mede ; 

Of seiner or and of gold, of tyn and of Icde ; 

Of stcl, of yrn, and of bras ; of god corn gret won ; 

Of whyte and of wolle god, betere ne may be non. 

F^ugland is a very good landy I ween of C 7 )cry land {the') best; set in 
the end of the worlds as in the utter west. The sea gocth it ail about ; it 
standeth as an isle. Their foes they need the less fear, except it be 
through guile of folk of the same land, as has been seen sometime. From 
south to north it is eight hundred mile long ; and four hundred mile 
broad to go from east to west, that is, through the middle of the country 
and not as by the one end. Plenty of all goods men may in England see, 
unless the people arc in fault or the years are bad. For England is ftill 
enoui^h of fruit and of trees ; of woods and of parks, that joy it is to see ; 
of fowls and oj beasts, wild and tame alike ; of salt fish and eke fresh, 
and fair rwers thereto ; of wells sweet and cold enow, of pastures and 
of meads ; of silver ore and of gold, of tin and of lead ; of steel, of iron, 
and of brass ; of good co 7 'n great store ; of wheat and of good zuool, better 
may be none. 

63. The most famous and oftest quoted piece of Robert 
of Gloucester is that wherein he sums up the consequences 
of the Battle of Hastings. It contains the clearest and best 
statement of the bilingual state of the population in his own 
time, that is, before a.d. 1300 (ed. Hearne, p. 363). 

Bytuene Myhelmasse and Seynt Luc, a Seyn Calyxtes day, 

As^vel in fulke 5ere in a Saterday, 
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In J>e jere of grace, as yt vel also, 

A ^ousend and syxe “j syxty, pys batayle was ydo. 

And due Wyllam was Jo old nyne *5 Jrytty 5er, 

T on 1 Jrytty 5er he was of Normandye due er. 
po Jys batayle was ydo, due Wyllam let brynge 
Vayre his folc, that was aslawe, an erje Joru alle Jynge. 

Alle Jat wolde leue he 5af, Jat hys fon anerjc brojtc. 
Haraldes moder uor hire sone wel 5eme hym bysojte 
By messagers, i largelyche hym bed of hyr Jynge, 

To grante hyre sone body anerje vor to brynge. 

Wyllam yt sende hyr MfLyre ynou, wyjoiite eny Jynge Jaruore : 
So Jat yt was Joni hyre wyj gret honour ybore 
To Je hoiis of Waltam, ^ ybro5t anerjc Jere, 

In Je holy rode chyrche, Jat he let hymsulf rcre, 

An hous of relygyon, of canons ywys. 

It was vayre an erje ybro^t, as yt ^iit ys. 

Wyllam Jys noble due, Jo he adde ydo al Jys, 
pen wey he nomc to Londone, he *3 al hys, 

As kyng and prince of lond, wyj nobleye ynou. 

A5en hym wyJ uayre processyon Jat folc of toun drou, 

T vnderuonge hym vayre ynou. as kyng of Jys lond. 
pus come lo Engclond in to Normannes honde. 

And Je Nonnans ne couje speke Jo, bote her owe speche, 

T spoke French as dude atom i here chyldren dude also teche. 
So Jat heymen of Jys lond, Jat of her blod come, 

IloldeJ alle Julke speche that hii of hem nome. 

Vor bote a man couje French, me tolj of hym w^el lute, 

Ac lowe men holdej to Englyss ^ to her kunde speche 5uie. 
Ich wene Jer ne be man in world contreyes none, 
pat ne holdej to her kunde speche bote Engelond one. 

Ac wel me wot uor to conne boje wel yt ys, 

Vor Je more Jat a man con, the more worj lie ys. 


It will hardly be necessary to translate the whole of this 
passage for the reader. We will modernise a specimen to 
serve as a guide to the rest. The last ten lines shall be 
selected, as recording the linguistic condition of the country. 


And the Normans could not then speak any speech but their own ; 
and they spoke French as they did at home, and had their children taught 
the same. So that the high men of this land, that came of their' blood, 
all retain the same speech which they brought from their home. For 
unless a puan know French, people regard him little : but the low men 
hold to English, and to their native speech still. I ween there he no men 
in all the countries of the world that do not hold to their native speech, 
except England only. B.ut well we wot it is well to knoxv both ; for the 
more a man knxws. the more worth he is. 
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64. These examples will perhaps suffice to give an idea 
of the dissevered and dialectic condition of the native language 
from the fwelfth to the fourteenth century. During this long 
interval the reigning language was French, and this fashion, 
like all fashions, went on spreading and embracing a wider 
area, and ever growing thinner as it spread, till in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries it was become an acknow- 
ledged subject of derision. Already, before 1200 , the famous 
Abbot Sampson, of Bury St. Edntunds, was thought to have 
said a good and memorable thing when he gave as his 
reason for preferring one man to a farm rather than another, 
that his man could not speak French. The French which 
was spoken in this country had acquired an insular character ; 
it was full of Anglicisms and English words, and in fact must 
often have been little more than deformed English. Even 
well-educated persons, such as Chaucer’s gentle and lady- 
like Prioress, spoke a French which, as the poet informs us, 
was utterly unlike ‘ French of Paris.’ ’ What then must have 
been the French of the homely upland fellows Trevisa tells 
of: — ‘and oplondysch men wol lykne hamsylf to gentil men, 
and fondejj with great bysynes for to speke Freynsch, for to 
be more ytold of’? 

66/ In Piers Plowman we have the dykers and delvers 
doing a bad day’s work, and singing scraps of French songs 
for pastime : — 




Dykers and Delvers that don here werk ille. 

And driveth forth the longe day, with ‘Deu vous sane, dam 

Eiyme. Prologue, 103. 


* We might almost imagine, that now for the second time 
in history it was on a turn of the balance whether Britain 
should bear a nation of the Romanesque or ol the Gothic 
type. But all the while the native tongue was growing more 
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and more in use; and at length, in the middle of the 
fourteenth century, we reach the end- of its suppression and 
obscurity. Trevisa fixes on the great plague of- 1349 as an 
epoch after which a change was observable in regard to the 
popular rage for speaking French. He says : ‘ This was 
moche used tofore the grete deth, but sith it is somdele 
chaunged.’ But the most important date is 1362, when the 
English language was re-installed in its natural rights, and 
became again the language of the Courts of Law. ) 

66^In the specimens of English which have now passed 
before us, we are struck with their diversity and the absence 
of any signs of convergency to a common type. The only 
feature which they agree in with a sort of growing consent, 
is in the dropping of the old inflections and the severance of 
connection with the Anglo-Saxon accidence.) Among the 
most tenacious of these inflections was the genitive plural 
of substantives in -ena and of adjectives in -ra. This -ena 
drooped into the more languid ene’, and the -ra appeared 
as -er or -r, as in their, alter , alderliefest. 

Throughout the whole of this period there is such a tend- 
ency to variety and dialectic subdivision, that it has been 
found hard to say how many dialects there were in the 
country. Higden, writing in the fourteenth century, said 
there were three, the Northern, the Southern, and the Mid- 
land. This division is substantial and useful, and it is 
conveniently represented by three well-marked forms of the 
present tense indicative, viz. -eth, -eti, and ~es. The -n of the 
Midland dialect may be seen at 67 . This forntif is restricted 
and comparatively obscure. The -eth is Southern, the -es 
Northern (86). The -eth was universal in Saxon literature, 
the -es is universal now. The turning-point is seen in 
Shaksjiearc, who uses them both according to convenience, 
though the -cs is usual with him, except in the case of hath 
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and (more doubtfully) doth. The triumph of the Northern 
dialect in this particular has contributed to increase English 
sibilation. 

Much of the peculiar English quoted in this section 
survives now only in the provincial dialects. And here we 
take occasion to remark, that the dialects offer peculiar 
advantages for philological discipline. In the first place, 
they are an entertaining study. There is a charm about them 
which makes itself generally felt, and which often turns even 
the indifferent into an observer; — besides the additional 
recommendation, that they are to be sought chiefly in the 
pleasantest places of the land. And secondly, their frag- 
mentary condition, which to the grammarian may discredit 
them, is so far from being a drawback, that it is a circum- 
stance highly favourable to the formation of a philological 
habit of mind. It is the organic completeness of a language 
that recommends it for grammatical study, but the philo- 
logical interest Is totally different. In every language, how- 
ever perfect, philology sees a mass of relics, which can be 
mentally completed and satisfactorily understood only by* 
reference to other languages. It is not easy at first to see 
the most perfect languages in this light ; nor is it by any 
means desirable that the student should do so, until after 
the time that by grammatical study he has comprehended 
somewhat of their perfections. But when we regard our 
homely dialects, the dilapidation is patent, and w'e naturally 
think of reconstruction by sounder and for the most part 
older specimens; and in this thought lies the germ of the 
philological idea. 
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§ 9 . The. King’s English. 

e7.Cwc have a phenomenon to account for. In the midst 
of this Babel of dialects thete suddenly appeared a standard 
English language. It appeared at once in full vigour, and was 
acknowledged on all hands vithout dispute. The study of 
the previous age docs not make us acquainted with a general 
process of convergency towards this result, but rather in- 
dicates that each locality was getting confirmed in its own 
peculiar habits of speech, and that the , divergence was grow- 
ing wider. • Now all at once there appeared a mature form 
of English which was generally received. 3 
(The two writers of the fourteenth century who most 
powerfully display this language are Chauc er and Gower. 
Piers Plowman is in a dialect ; even Wiclif’s Bible Vemion 
may be said to be in a dialect : bufChaucer and Gower write 
in a speech which is thenceforward recognised as The 
English Language, and which before their time is hardly 
found. This seems to admit of but one explanation. It 
must have been simply the language that had formed itself in 
the court about the person of the monarch. Chaucer and 
Gower differ from the other chief writers of their time in this 
particular, which they have in common between themselves, 
that they were both conversant with court life, and moved in 
the highest regions of English society. They wrote in fact 
King’s English. This advantage, joined to the excellence of 
the works themselves, procured for these two writers, but 
more especially for Chaucer, the preference over all who had 
written in Eng^hf) 

68, An adniiring foreigner (I think it was M. Montalem- 
bert), among other compliments to the virtues of this nation, 
observed, as a proof of our loyalty and our ‘attachment to 
the monarchy, that we even call our roads ‘ the Queen’s 
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Highways,’ and our langufige ‘ the Queen’s English ’ ! No 
Englishman would wish to dim the beauty of the sentiment 
here attributed to us, nor need we think it is disparaged 
though a matter-of-fact origin can be assigned to each of 
these expressions, Of the term ‘King’s Highway' the 
origin is historically known. When there were many juris- 
dictions in this country, which were practically independent 
of the crown, the tracts in which jurisdiction might be un- 
certain, such as the border-lands of the shires and the high- 
ways, appertained to the royal jurisdiction. That is to say, a 
crime committed on the highway was as if committed in the 
King’s own personal domain, and fell to his courts to judge. 
The highways were emphatically under the King’s Peace, 
and hence they came to be (for a very solid and substantial 
reason, at a time when travellers sorely needed to have their 
security guaranteed) spoken of as the King’s Highways^. 
Of the origin of the term ‘King’s English' we have not 
any direct testimony of this kind ; but it seems that it may 
be constructively shewn, at least as a probability, that it 
was originally the term to designate the style of the royal or 
governmental proclamations, charters, and other legal writings, 
by contrast with the various dialects of the provinces 

69 . (From about the middle of the thirteenth century, it 
had become usual to employ French in the most select docu- 
ments, instead of Latin, which had been the documentary 
language from the time of the Conquest. Hallam tells us 
that ‘all letters, even of a private nature, were written in 
Latin till the beginning of the reign of Edward! (soon after 
1270); when a sudden change brought in the use of French.’ 


^ Omnes herestrete omnino regis sunt. Laxvs of Henry L% 10. 

“ As a smaU collateral illustration and confinnation of this view, it 
may not be amiss to observe that the style of penmanship in which such 
documents were then written has always been known as ‘ Court Hand.' 
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But neither of these languages was suitable for edicts and 
proclamations addressed to the body of the people, and we 
may suppose that the vernacular was generally employed for 
this purpose, although few examples have survived. The 
earliest extant piece of this class is of the reign of Henry III, 
at the moment of the triumph of the barons: — and in the 
employment of the English language at this crisis we may 
see Uhe anxiety of the barons to explain their conduct 
to the people at large, by the use of the best medium of 
information.^ 

Proclaviaiion in the name of Henry IIl^ sent to the several 
Counties of Hng/and, October i8, 1258. 

II llcnr’, piir5 Gocies fultnmc, King on Englencloande, Lhoanerd on 
Yrloand, Duk on Norm’ on Aquitain’ and eorl on Aiiiow, send igretinge 
to alle hise hofde, ilajrde and ilcewede on Huntendon' schir’. 

pa't witen 50 wcl alle we willen and unnen J>£ct. ]>cet vre rades- 
men alle o))cr ])c nioarc diel of lieom, J>3et beoj) icliosen ])nr5 us and J>iu3 
J?act loandcs folk on vre kuneriche. habbej) id on and schulle don. in pe 
worJ>nesse of (xode and on vre trcowjjc, for J)e freme of ])e loande J>ur5 fe 
besijte of ]jan loforen iseide redesmen. beo stedefyest and ilestindc in alle 
finge a buten a^nde. 

And we hoaten alle vre treowe, in ])e treowjje pxi heo vs ojen. pxt 
heo stedefajslliclie healden and swerien to healden anti to werien ])e iset- 
nesses bcon imakede and bcoii to makien, k'^r^ k^^ri to foren iseide 
raedesmen ojjer kurj k^ moare dscl of beom, alswo alse hit is biforcri iseid. 

And ki^'t tchc oker helpe for to done, bi kan ilche oke a^enes alle 
men. Kijt for to done and to foangen. And noan nc iiime of loande 
ne of c5te. wherkurj k^s besigte muBe beon ilet oker iwersed on onie wise. 
And 5ii^ oni ojjer onie cumen her onjenes, we willen and hoaten Jjset alle 
vre treowe heom healden deadliche ifoan. 

And for ki^t we willen k3L‘t Jus beo stedefxst and lestinde. we senden^ 
Jew kis writ oj)en, iseined wi}; vre seel, tohalden a manges jewinehord. 
Witnesse vs seluen xt Lunden’, k^^e ejtetenke day. on po monke of 
Octobr’ in ke two and fowertijke jeare of vre cruninge. 

And pis wes idon octforen vre isworene redesmen, Bonefac’ Arche- 
bischop onKant’bur’. Walt’of Cantelow. Bischop onWirechestr’. Sim* of 
Muntfort. Eorl on Leirchestr*. Ric* of Clar’ eorl on GloWchestr and on 
Hartford. Rog’ Bigod. eorl on Northfolk and raarescal on Engleneloand*. 
Perres of Sauveye. Will’ of ffort. eorl on Aubem*. Joh’ of Plesseiz eorl 
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on Warewik. Joh’ Geflrees sune. Perres of Muntefort. Ric’ of Grey. 
Rog' of Mortemer. James of Aldithel and setforen opren inose. 

^ And al on J)o ilche worden is isend in to seurihce ojjre shcire oner 
al jiajre kuneriche on Engleneloande. And ek in tel Irelonde, 

Here we remark that in 1258 the letter (called ‘Thom ’) 
was still in common use. There is one solitary instance of 
the Roman ih in the above document, and that is in a family 
name ; by which we may suppose that the //; was already 
recognised as more fashionable. The following is die modern 
English of this unique proclamation. 

If Henry, through GocTs liclpy King in England, Lord in Ireland^ 
Duke in Normandy, in Aquitain, and Earl in Anjou^ sends greeting to 
all his subjects^ learned a7id lay^ in Huntmgdonshire, 

This kno7v yc well all, that we will and grajtl that that which our 
counsellors all or the moi'e part of them, that be chosen through us a7td 
through the land's folk in our kingdom, have done and shall do, m the 
revere^tce of God and in loyalty to us, for the good of the laftd, through 
the care of these aforesaid counsellors, be stedfast and lasting in all things 
aye without end. 

And we enjoin all our lieges, in the allegiance that they us owe, that 
they stedfastly hold, and swear to hold and maintain the 07\iuiances that 
be made and shall be made through the aforesaid counsellors, or through 
the 7)iore part of them, in matmer as it is before said, 

Afzd that each help the other so to do, by the same oath, against all 
men : Eight jor to do and to accept. And nofic is to take land or money, 
wherethrough this provision may be let or damaged in a^iy wise, Attd 
if any person or persons come here-agaUtst, we will and cftjoin that all 
our lieges them hold deadly foes. 

And, for that we zvill that this be stedfast and lastmg, we send you 
this writ open, signed with our seal, to hold avmigst you in hoard 
instore'). Witness ourselves at London, the eighteenth day in the month 
of October, in the two and fo7dicth year of our crow7iing. 

And this was done in the presence of our sivorn counsellors, Boniface, 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; Walter of Cantelow, Bishop of Worcester ; 
Simon of Motitfort, earl of Leicester ; Richard of Clare, earl of Glott- 
cester and Hertford ; Roger Bigod, earl of Norfolk and Marshal of 
England; Piers of Savoy ; William of Fort, caH of Albemarle ; John,, 
of Plesseh, earl of Warwick ; John Gejferso7i ; Piers of Montfort j 
Richard of Grey ; Roger of Mortwier ; James of Aldithel, — and in the 
presence of mat^ others, 

II And all in the like words is sent in to every other shire over all the 
kingdgm of England; and also into Ireland, 
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70^^his is not a specimen of ‘King's English/ nor of 
any type of English that ever had a living existence. It is 
lo English something like what the Hindustani of one of our 
Indian interpreters might be to the spoken language of the 
natives — good enough to be understood of the people, and 
clumsy enough to betray the hand of the stranger. It is 
a piece of official English of the day, composed by the clerk 
to whom it appertained, off notes or an original draft, which 
(in either case) were couched in French. The strength of the 
composition consists in set and established phrases, which 
had long been in use for like purposes, and which betray 
themselves by their flavour of anachronism here. Such are 
fuUume, willen and unnen, isetenesses, on in places where it was 
no longer usual, and other less palpable anachronisms, among 
which we should probably reckon the use of the word hord. 

That this proceeds from the pen of one whose sphere 
was more or less outside the people, appears from the 
overcharged rudeness and broadness of many of the 
forms, running on the verge of caricature. Such are, loande, 
Lhoauerd, moare, hoaten^/oangen, a:urihce, schtre, tel. 

The proportion of French words is so small, compared 
to the literary, habits of the date, that it is plain they have 
been studiously excluded, even with a needless excess of 
scruple; for a vast number of French words must before 
now have become quite popular. Besides iseined and 
cruninge the translator might perhaps have safely ventured 
on the word purveance (providence, provision, care), which 
is what he had under his eye or in his mind when he in two 
places em^oyed the uncouth native word bestgte — a word 
hardly to '^e found elsewhere. This is not a specimen of 
any living and growing dialect of English. It . is a piece 
,of desk and dictionary work. It is a crude and laboured 
! translation from a French copy. ♦ • 
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71. This is not indeed ‘ King’s English,’ but it may well 

Istand as a monument of the necessity which produced 

‘ King’s English.’ It marks the attempt to find among the 

strife of languages and the Babel of dialects a central and 

popular medium of communication. The need was at length 

supplied by the example and usage of the court. If we look 

forward for a moment to the end of this period, when a 

standard language was established, we may see what manner 

of English was in use in the royal family at that time. The 

following letter from Henry Prince of Wales (afterwards 

Henry V) to his father, is one of the earliest of extant letters 

written in English, and it shews us the progress of the English 

language at its centre ^ 

%/ 

Henry Prince of Wales to his father Henry IV. 

A.D. 1402. 

My soverain lord and fader, I Recomande me to yowr good and 
gracieux lordship, as humbly as I can, desiring to heere as good tyd- 
ingges of yow and yowr hye estat, as ever did liege man of his soverain 
lord. And, Sir, I irnsl to God that ye shal have now a companie comyng 
with my brother of Bedford that yc shal like wel, in good feith, as hit is 
do me wite. Neverthelatter my brothers mainy [companji] have I seyn, 
which is right a tal meyny. And so schal yc se of thaym that be of 
yowr other Captaines leding, of which I sende yow al the names in a 
rolle, be \J)y\ the berer of this. Also so. Sir, blessid be God of the good 
and gracieux tydingges that ye have liked to send me word of be [l)y\ 
Ilerford your messager, which were the gladdist that ever I myjt here, next 

yowr wel fare, be my trouth : Also Sir, blessid be God, yowr gret 

ship the Grace Dieu is even as redy, and is the fairest that ever man 
saugh, I trowe in good feith ; and this same day th’ Erie of Deven- 
shir my cosin maad his moustre \fnmter'\ in her, and al others have 
her \thci^ moustre the same tyme that shal go to ]?e see. And Sir 
I trowe ye have on \one\ comying toward yow as glad any man 
can be, as far as he shewith, that is the King of Scotts : for he 
thanketh God that he shal mowe shewe be experience th* entente of his 
goodwill be tile suffrance of your good lordship. My soverain lord 
more can I not write to yowr hyncsse at this time ; but V ever I beseche 
yow Of your good and gracieux lordship as, be my trouth, my witting 
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willingly I shal never deserve the contrary, that woot God, to whom I 
pray to send yow al J)* yowr hert desireth to his plaisance. Writen in 
yowr tovn of Hampton, the xiiij^** day of May. — Yowr trewe and humble 
liege man and sone, H.G. 

72, Between these two pieces — namely, that of a. d. 1258 
and that of a.d. 1402 — a period of 140 years had elapsed; 
but even this period, which represents four generations of 
men, would not suffice to allow for the transition of the one 
into the other’in the way of lineal descent. In fact they are 
not on the same track. The one is an artificial conglomerate 
of confused provincialisms, the other a living and breathing 
utterance of ‘ King’s English.’ 

7^But it is in the writings of Chaucer and Gower that 
we have for the first time a full display of King’s English. 
These two names have been coupled together all through 
the whole course of English literature. Skelton, the poet 
laureate of Henry VII, joins the two names together. So 
does our literary king, James I. So have all writers who 
have had occasion to speak of the fourteenth century, down 
to the present day. Indeed, Chaucer himself may be said to 
have associated Gower’s name permanently with his own 
literary and poetical fame, in the terms with which he ad- 
dressed his Troylus and Creset'de to Gower and Strode, and 
asked their revision of his book : — 

.0 moral Gower, this boke I directe 
To the, and to the philosophical Strode, 

To vouchen sauf, ther nede is, to corrccte. 

Of youte benignites and zeles good. 

Thus these two names have grown together, and their con- 
nection is soldered by habit and tradition. One is apt to 
imagine, previous to a study of tlieir works, that they were 
*a par habile fralrum, brothers and equals in poetry and 
genius, and that they had contributed equally, or nearly 
so, towards the making of English literature. But this 
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is very far from being the case. That which, united them 
at first, and which continues to be the sole ground of 
coupling their names together, is just this, — tfiat they wrote 
in the same general strain and in the same language. By 
this is meant, first, that they were both versed in the 
learning then most prized, and delivered what they had to 
say in the terms then most admired ; and secondly, that both 
wrote the English of the court. If affinity of genius had 
been the basis of classification, the author of Piers Plowman 
had more right to rank with Chaucer than the prosaic 
Gower. But Chaucer and Gower are united inasmuch as 
they both wrote the particular form of English which became 
more and more established as the standard form of the 
national language, and their books were classics of the best 
society down to the opening of a new era under Elizabeth. ) 
74.(^nd now the question naturally rises, What was this 
new language ? what was it that distinguished the King’s 
English from the various forms of provincial English of 
which examples have been given in the group of writers 
noticed above, or from Piers Plowman and other provincial 
contemporaries of Chaucer^ In answer to this it may be 
said, that it is no more possible to convey the idea of a 
language by description than of a piece of music. The 
writings must be looked into by all who desire to realise 
the distinctions here to be pointed out. The best course 
for the student is to master a particular piece, and Chaucer’s 
Prologue to the Canterbury Tales is the piece which unites 
a greater variety of interest in proportion to its extent, than 
a^ production of the fourteenth century. 

(^he leading characteristics of the King’s English — the 
characteristics by which it is distinguished from the pro- 
vincial dialects — are only to be understood by a considera- 
tion .of the vast amount of French which it had absorbed. 
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It is a familiar sound to hear Chaucer called ihe well of 
English undefiled. But this expression never had any other 
meaning than*that Chaucer’s language was free from those 
foreign materials which got into the English of some cen- 
turies later. Compare Chaucer with the provincial English 
writers of his owm day, and he will be found highly Frenchified 
iin comparison with them. Words which are so thoroughly 
naturalised that they now pass muster as ‘ English undefiled/ 
will often turn out to be French of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries.^ Who would suspect such a word as blemish of 
being French? and yet it is so. It is from the Old French 
blemis, stem of blemis-ant, pres. part, of blcmir, blesmir, to 
soil, to stain, from blesme (now bldme), wan, pale. Then there 
is the very Saxon-looking word with its w initial, to warish, 
meaning to recover from sickness. Sometimes it assumes 
the form warsh, and then it looks still more indigenous ; as 
when it is said that the first sight of his lady in the morning 
cured him of his sorrow : — 

That when I saugh her first a morwe 

I was warshed of al my sorwe. * 

The Dethc of Blanche 1104 . 

Richardson, in his Dictionary, has provided this word with 
a direct Saxon derivation, connecting it with being ware or 
wary, and so taking care of oneself. But it is from the 
Old French war is, stem of waris-ant pres. part, of warir, 
guarir, the modern, These are only two of a 

whole class of verbs in -ish derived from the pres. part, 
stems of French verbs ; such as to banish, burnish, em- 
bellish, finish, flourish, furnish, nourish, perish, punish, from 
bannir, burnir {brunir), embellir, finir, fleurir, fournir, nour- 
trir, perir, punir. From obeir we now have obey, but in 
Wiclif it is obeisch. Such words were made subject to the 
usages of English grammar, as if they had been true natives. 
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In Chaucer the verb banish takes the Saxon prefix _y- and 
suffix -ed \ — 

And Brutus hath by hire cliaste bloode yswore. 

That Tarquyn shuld ybanyshed be therefore. 

Legende of Goode IVomcn. 

The difference of look between the French initial gu and 
the English initial rv often masks a French word. Thus 
warden is from the French guardicn. In Chaucer the French 
word gdtcau (a cake), anciently gasid, takes the form of 
waste!. 

75( A large number of Romanesque words are thoroughly 
imbedded into our speech. The following is a list of French 
aifd Latin words found in the poetry of Chaucer and in use 
to this day. The spelling has been modernised 


abominable 

anguish 

baptise 

abridge 

apparel 

barren 

absence 

apj)ear 

battle 

absent 

ai)pease 

beast 

abundant 

appetite 

beauty 

accept 

argument 

benign 

accifient 

anay 

benignity 

accord 

art 

besiege 

acquaint 

artificial 

bible 

add 

ascendant 

blame 

advance 

ascension 

blanch 

advantage 

assay 

blanc-mange 

adversity- 

assemble 

boast 

advocate 

assent 

boil 

adventure 

assize 

bounty 

adverse 

astoriy 

caitiff 

advice 

attain 

cape 

affection 

audience 

carpenter 

air 

auditor 

carriage 

alas 

authentic 

carry 

allege 

authority 

case 

alliance 

avaunt 

castle 

ally 

azure 

cattle 

altercation 

bachelor 

cause 

amend 

balance 

cease 

amiable 

banish 

certain 
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certes 

celestial 

chain 

chamber 

champion 

chance 

change 

charge 

charity 

charm 

chase 

chaste 

chastity 

cheer 

chief 

chivalry 

chivalrous 

circuit 

circumstance 

city 

clear 

cloister 

collation 

comfort 

command 

commandment 

commend 

commission 

common 

company 

comj)ass 

compassion 

complain 

comjdexion 

comprehend 

conceit 

conclude 

conclusion 

condition 

confound 

confusion 

conjecture 

conjoin 

conquest 

conscience 

conserve 

consider 

constable 

constrain 

contagion 


content 

contrary 

convert 

convey 

cook 

cope 

cordial 

coronation 

conect 

counsel 

countenance 

counterfeit 

countess 

country 

courage 

course 

court 

courtesy 

courteous 

cousin 

covenant 

cover 

coverchief 

creator 

creature 

credence 

crime 

crown 

crude 

cruel 

cruelty 

curate 

cure 

curious 

custom 

dainties 

damn 

dance 

danger 

debate 

debonair 

deceit 

declare 

defence 

degree 

delight 

demand 

depart 

derive 

descend 


describe 

description 

desert 

deserve 

desire 

des])air 

despise 

despite 

destiny 

destruction 

determinate 

devise 

devotion 

devour 

diet 

difference 

digestible 

dignity 

diligence 

diligent 

discern 

discord 

discover 

discreet 

discretion 

disdain 

dislodge 

dispensation 

disport 

dissension 

distress 

divers 

divinity 

division 

doctor 

double 

doubt 

dress 

duration 

case 

easy 

easily 

effect 

element ‘ 

eloquence 

embrace 

emperor 

<,mprise 

enchantment 

endite 
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endure 

grace 

largess 

engender 

grant 

latitude 

ensample 

grieve 

legend 

envenom 

guide 

leisure 

envy 

guile 

letter 

equity 

gullet 

liberty 

errant 

harbour 

licentiate 

escape 

liamess 

lily 

eschew 

haste 

lineage 

estate 

haunt 

luxury 

eternal 

heritage 

madam 

excellence 

honest 

magic 

exchange 

lionesty 

magnanimity 

excuse 

honour 

magnificence 

execution 

horrible 

majesty 

experience 

host 

malady 

expert 

hour 

malice 

expoimd 

humanity 

manner 

face 

humble 

mansion 

faculty 

humility 

mantle 

fail 

humour 

marriage 

faith 

idol 

martyr 

false 

image 

marvellous 

fame 

imagine 

mass 

feast 

incense 

master 

felicity 

incline 

matter 

felony 

increase 

measure 

fierce 

infernal 

measurable 

figure 

iniquity 

meat 

firmament 

innocence 

mediation 

flower 

innocent 

melody 

folly 

instrument 

memory 

fool 

intellect 

menace 

force 

intent 

mention 

forest 

ivory 

mercenary 

forjn 

jailor 

merchant 

fortune 

jangle 

mercy 

fortunate 

jeo]>ardy 

merit 

frailty 

jewel 

message 

fraternity 

jocund 

metal 

fruit 

join 

minister 

fusible 

jolly 

miracle 

m 

journey 

mirror 

general 

joy 

mischief 

gentle 

judge 

mistress 

geometry 

judgment 

moist 

glorious 

justice 

monster 

gluttony 

labour 

moral 

govern 

language 

mortal 

governance 

large 

mover 
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multiply 

nativity 

natural 

nature 

necessary 

necessity 

nicety 

noble 

note 

notify 

nourish 

nurse 

obey 

obstacle 

obstinate 

offence 

offend 

offic6 

officer 

opinion 

oppress 

oj^pression 

ordain 

order 

ordinance 

organ 

original 

orison 

ornament 

ostler 

pace 

pain 

paint 

pair 

pale 

pamper 

j)arlement 

parochial 

part 

party 

pass 

passion 

patent 

patience 

patient 

jmtron 

peace 

penance 

people 

peradventure 


perfect 
perpetually 
persevere 
peseverance 
person 
perverse 
^pestilence 
philosopher 
philosophy 
physician 
piteous 
pittance 
pity 
place 
plain 
planet 
pleasance 
pleasant 
please 
plenteous 
plenty 
poignant 
point 
pomp 
poor 
pope 
port 
possible 
possibility 
pouch 
pound 
pourtraiture 
pourtray 
I^owder 
practiser 
praise 
pray 
prayer 
preach 
preface 
prefect 
presence 
present vb, 
pride 
prince 
princess 
principal 
prison 
privily 
privity 


privy 

prize 

proceed 

process 

proffer 

profit 

progression 

promise 

prosperity 

prove 

prudent 

publish 

purchase 

pure 

purge 

purj)ose 

purvey 

quaint 

quantity 

quart 

question 

quit 

rancour 

ransom 

reason 

receive 

recommend 

record 

redress 

refuse 

region 

rehearse 

release 

religion 

remedy 

remember 

remembrance 

remission 

renown 

rent 

repent 

repentance 

report 

rejrorter 

request 

require 

resistance 

fcesort 

respite 

restore 
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reverence 

reverent 

riches 

robe 

rose 

role 

route 

royally 

royalty 

ruck* 

nile 

sacrifice 

safe 

saint 

salvation 

sanctuary 

sanguine 

sapience 

sauce 

save 

savour 

scarcity 

school 

scholar 

science 

season 

second 

secure 

sentence 

sergeant 

sermon 

servant 

serve 

service 

session 

siege 

sign 

similitude 

simple 

sir 


sire 

skirmish 

sober 

sojourn 

solace 

solemn 

solemnity 

sort 

sound iuhst. 

sounding 

sovereignty 

space 

special 

spend 

spicery 

spirit 

spouse 

squire 

stable adj. 

stately 

stature 

statute 

story 

strait 

study 

subject 

substance 

subtilly 

subtilty 

subtle 

succession 

sudden 

suffer 

suffice 

superfluity 

supper 

suppose 

surety 

suspicious 

table 


talent 

taste 

tavern 

tempest 

tempt 

tender 

tent 

term 

theatre 

tormentor 

tower 

traitress 

translate 

translation 

travail 

treason 

tributary 

turn' 

tyranny 

tyrant 

usage 

vain 

vanish 

vanity 

vary 

very 

vice 

victory 

victual 

village 

villany 

violence 

virgin 

virginity 

virtue 

virtuous 

visit 

vital 

voice 

vouchsafe 


76. These words are still in our language; and beyond 
these .there are many French words in Chaucer which have 
since been disused, or so much altered as to be of question- 
able identification. But the general permanence of Chaucer’s 
French word? may reasonably be esteemed a proof that he is 
in no_ sense the author of this particular combination of the 

G 
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two languages; that he adopted and did not invent the 
mixture. 

The proportion of French was very much more con- 
siderable than is generally admitted. Sometimes we meet 
with lines which are almost wholly Frejjch : — 

Was vcrray feUcitce parjitc. ProL 340. 

He was a vcrray pcrfit praciisour. ProL 424. 

He was a vcrray parjit gentil knight. ProL 72. 

And sikcrly she was of great dcsport^ 

And fill pksaunt and amyablc of port; 

And peyned hire to cotintrcfeU chierc 

Of Courts and been estatlich of tnancre ; 

And to been hoi den digne of rcttcrcnce. Pro I, 137. 


§ 10. The Bilingualism of King s English. 

77. But we have proofs of more intimate association with 
the French language than this amounts to. The dualism 
of our elder phraseology has been already noticed. It is 
a very expressive feature in regard to the early relations of 
English with French. Words run much in couples, the one 
being English and the other French; and it is plain that 
the habit was caused by the bilingual state of the population. 
Thus : — 

act and deed, 
baile and boro we. 316 . 
captive and thrall, 
head and chief, 
head and front. 

uncouthe and strange. ChaucePs Dreme^ vol. vi. p. 57 ; ed. Bell, 
nature and kind. Ibid, p. 55. 
disese and wo. Ibid. p. 102. 
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mirth and jollity, 
meres and bounds. 

himtynge and vcnerye. Canterbtiry Tales, 2308. 

steedes and palfreys. Ibid. 2495* 

stcdfast and stable. Ballade to King Richard, 

prest and boun. T. Occleve, in Skeat’s Specimens, p. 20. 

ways and means. 

It is not a very imfrequent thing in Chaucer for a line to 
contain a single fact bilingually repeated : — 

He was a well good wriht a carpentcre. Prol. 614. 

By forward and by composicioun. Id. 850. 

78 . Sometimes this feature might escape notice from the 
alteration that has taken place in the meaning of words. 
In the following quotation from the Prologue, there are two 
of tliese diglottisms in a single line : — 

A knyght ther was apd that a worthy man, 

That fro the tyme ])at he first bigan 
To ryden out, he loued chinalrye, 

Trouthe and honour, fredom and curteisye. 

The last line contains four nouns to express two ideas. 
‘Trouthe' is ‘honour,’ and ‘fredom’ is ‘curteisye/ The 
formula ‘ I plight thee my troth ’ is equal to saying ‘ I pledge 
thee my honour,’ only the former is a more solemn way of 
saying it — the word troth having been reserved for more 
impressive use. The use of free and its derivatives in the 
sense of generous, noble, gentlemanlike manners, politeness, 
as the equivalent of courtesy, is frequent in our early poetry. 

These examjples paay. suffice, .to shew that this prevalent 
coupling of words, one English with one French, is no 
merracHdehtal or rHetorical exuberance. It sprang first out- 
of the mutual necessity felt by two races of people and twO: 
classes of society to make themselves intelligible the one to the 

a 2 
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other. It is, as one may say, a putting of colloquial formulae 
to do the duty of a French-English and English-French 
vocabulary. ) 

79. At length this ripens into a figure and form of 

eloquence. Force is given to a statement by saying it in 

the two languages, provided it can be done gracefully and 

melodiously. When Spenser has occasion to represent that 

Cambello, though taken by surprise, is nevertheless quite 

ready to fight, he sets this military virtue in relief by saying 

it in both English and French. The word prest means 

ready; it is the modern French pr§t: — 

He lightly lept out of his place of rest, 

And rushing forth into the empty field, 

Against Cambello fiercely him addrest: 

Who, him affronting soone, to fight was readie prest. 

The Faery Qtteetu, iv. 3. 22. 

, The two languages became yokefellows in a still more 
intimate manner. From combination it is but a step to 
composition. Compounds of the*most close and permanent 
kind were formed bilingually. ; Some of them exist in the 
present English. Such a compound is buti-end, where , the 
first part is bout, the French word for end. In besiege we 
have be- a Saxon adverb meaning ‘ around,’ linked to a 
French verb si6ger, to sit ; and the compound means ‘ to sit 
around’ a place. The old word which this hybrid sup- 
planted was besittan, from which we have drawn the verb to 
beset. So in like manner the genuine Saxon bewray was 
superseded by the hybrid betray. A somew'hat different case 
is that of the word gentleman, where a French compound 
gentOhomme is half translated, and so the word has been 
permanently fixed in a bilingual condition. 

80. ^ut there is a blending of a yet more intimate kind 
between the languages. Sometimes an English w'ord 
was retained in the language as the mere representative of 
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some French word^: It was divorced from its old sense, and 

made to lake a sense from some French word of contiguous 

idea. A good example offers in the Prologue ; — 

And thogh }>at he weere worthy he was wys. 

And of his poort as meke as is a mayde : 

Ne neuere yet no vileynye ne sayde 
In al his lyf vnto no manere wight : 

He was a verray perfit gentil knyght. 

The first line means that although the knight was valiant, 
yet was he modest, gentle, well-disciplined, sober-minded, 
as the lines following expKin. The word wys or wise 
here does duty for the French sage, of which it is enough 
to say that French mothers at the present day, when they 
tell a child to be good, say Sois sage. 

81 . In this way of representation much in our language is 
French in spirit even where the words are made of Saxon 
material. The relative pronouns are a strong example. We 
have now two relative pronouns neuter, namely, that and 
which. The Saxon had only that\ the use of which was 
but interrogative and indefinite. It was in imitation of the 
French que and lequel, that which assumed the function of 
a Relative, and in Chaucer we often meet with these two in 
cumulation, thus — 

which that 

I wil yow telle a tale which that I 
Lemed at Padowe of a worthy clerk.' 

The Clerk of Oxenfordes Prologe, 

In like manner the relative uses of who, what, when, where, 
whence, why, are all of them thinly-disguised imitations of the 
French. In Chaucer ther is still the usual conjunction, in- 
stead of where as we should now. write ; — 

This constable was no thing lord of this place 
Of which 1 speke, ther he Custance fond. 

Bat kepte it strongly, many wintres. space, 

Vnder Alla, kyng of Northumbei^lond. 

The Man of Lawes Tale, 576. 
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82 . ( As a result of these intimate blendings, it happened 
that words and phrases were produced of which it is im- 
possible to say definitely that they are either French or 
English. No ingenuity has as yet been able to uncoil the 
fabric of certain expressions which at this epoch make their 
appearance.,) For example, ‘He gave five shillings to b oot • 
— what is the origin of this familiar and thoroughly English 
expression to boot ? We know of a ‘ boot ' or ‘ bote’ which is 
native English, and from which came the Saxon verb b^tan, 
to mend a thing. The fishermen of Yarmouth have some- 
times astonished the learned and curious who have con- 
versed with them, by talking of beating their nets (so it 
sounds) when they mean mending them. In Saxon times 
BOT was the legal and most current word for amends of any 
kind. It passed into ecclesiastical diction in the terra DiEo 
b6t, deed-bettering, a word that was succeeded by the term 
penance. Then bote was used for material to mend with. It 
was for centuries, and perhaps still is in some parts, a set 
phrase in leases of land, that though the tenant might not fell 
timber, yet he might have wood to mend his plough and 
make his fire, plow-bote and fire-bote. It might appear as if 
little more need be urged for the purpose of shewing that 
this is also the word in the expression ‘ to boot.’ And yet, 
when we come to examine authorities, there is great reason 
to hesitate before excluding the French language from a 
share in the production of this expression. There are two 
contemporary verbs, bouter and boutre, with meanings not 
widely diverse from each other, in the sense of putting to, 
push, support, prop. Hence we have abut and buttress. The 
old grammarian Palsgrave seems to imply this French 
derivation when he says: ‘To boote in corsyng [horse- 
dealing], or chaiinging one ihyng for another, gyue money 
or some other thynge above the thyng. What wyll you 
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boote bylwene my horse and yours ? Mettre ou bouter 
davantaigc.' 

83 . That eminently English word business owes, if not its 
physical shape, at least the best element of its signification, to 
a French source. Though the shell of its form has been at 
length discovered in an early text by the indefatigable eye of 
Professor Skeat\ yet we still need the help of Old French 
besoignes to account for its modern meaning. The Anglo- 
Saxon BYSiG carried with it the idea of busy, anxious, occupied ; 
but it fails to supply that idea which lives in the modern French 
besogne, as, ‘ Faites votre besogne’ Do your duty. For ‘ a 
man of business ’ means, and has always meant, something 
very different from a man who is busy. Let us hear an 
independent and competent witness on the signification 
of this, which is now one of the most characteristic words 
of our nation : — 

The dictionary definition of Business shows how large a 
part of practical life arranges itself under this head. It is 
‘ Employment ; an affair ; serious engagement ; something 
to be transacted; something required to be done.' Every 
human being has duties to be performed, and therefore has 
need of cultivating the capacity of doing them ; whether the 
sphere is the management of a household, the conduct of 
a trade or profession, or the government of a nation. Atten- 
tion, application, accuracy, method, punctuality, and dis- 
patch, are the principal qualities required for the eflScient 
conduct of business of any sort. — Samuel Smiles, Self-Help, 
chap. viii. 


‘ In- the Supplement to his English Dictionary, v. Busy. ‘The 
question as to the antiquity of the word business may now be set at rest. 
Though not given in any A. S. Dictionary we nevertheless find bisignUse 
occurring as a gloss to Lat. soUicitudinem in sect, xx of the Table of 
Contents to St.* Matthew’s Gospel in the Lindisfame MS. Hence busi- 
ness is a purely English word, formed quite independently of O. French 
busoignes, though the latter may have modifie<l its use.’ 
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84. We will close this section with a notice of certain 
traits which our English poetic diction has inherited from 
the bilingual period. There is what may be called the 
ambidextral adjective; where two adjectives are given to 
one substantive, one being placed before and the other 
after it. At first the prepositive adjective was Saxon and 
the postpositive one Romanesque; but this was soon for- 
gotten, while the ambidextral habit was retained. Thus 
Chaucer : — 

I say the woful day fatal is come. 

7 ^Ae Man of Lawcs Tale, 261. 

In following short quotation from Wordsworth we have 
two examples : — 

Days of sweet leisure, taxed with patient thought 
Abstruse, nor wanting punctual seryice high. 

The Prelude, init. 

In one of the best-known pieces of the Christian Year we 
find— 

By some soft touch invisible. Morning. 

A more general effect is the enlarged choice of words. 
A great number of ^:ommon ideas being now expressed in 
duplicate, we have often adopted the one for every-day use, 
and reserved the other for the poetic diction. Thus we 
have taken colour as the common word, and exalted the 
Saxon hue to a more select position, 

God, by His bow, vouchsafes to write 
This truth in Irleaven above ; 

As every lovely hue is Light, 

So every grace is Love. 

John Keble, Christian Year, Quinquagesima. 

And from the same source the rhetoric of our prose is 
enriched by variation 

Wc colour our ocular vision with the hues of the imagination. — ^John 
Henry Newman, Essays, Reformation of the Eleventh Century, p, .252. 
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§ 11. Conclusion. 

86. The French language has not only left indelible 
traces on the English, but has imparted to it some leading 
characteristics. 

It is not merely that there are many English words of 
which the derivation cannot be clearly specified, owing to the 
intimate blending of the French and English languages at 
the time when such words were stamped with their present 
form and signification. The Romanesque influence has pene- 
trated deeper than to the causing of a little etymological 
perplexity. It has modified the vocalisation, it has softened 
the obstinacy of the consonants, it has given to the whole 
language a new complexion. 

The focus of this blending was the court. The court was 
the centre and chief meeting-point for the two nationalities, 
even while it knew of no literature but the French. The 
court was the seminary that produced our first national poet. 
This added greatly to the natural advantages which a court 
possesses for making its fashion of speech pass current 
through the nation. Supposing — and the supposition is not 
an unreasonable one — that in the struggles of the thir- 
teenth century a great poet had risen among the popular 
and country party, the complexion of the English language 
would in all likelihood have been far different from what it 
now is. Such a poet, whether he were or were not of courtly 
breeding, would naturally have selected the phraseology of 
the country and have avoided that of the court. And be it 
remembered, the language of the country was at that time 
quite as fit for a poet’s use, as was that of the court. It is 
true that a court has its own peculiar facilities for setting 
the fashion of speech, but still it is not necessary that the 
form, of a nation’s language should be dictated from the 
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highest places of the land. The Tuscan foim of modern 
Italian was decided by the poetry of Dante, at a time when 
Florence and Tuscany lay in comparative obscurity; and 
when more apparent influence was exercised by Venice, or 
Naples, or Sicily. In our country it so happened that the 
first author whose works gained universal and national 
acceptance was a courtier. This is a thing to be well 
attended to in the history of the English lang;uage. For 
this language is in its whole constitution a standing monu- 
ment of the great historical fact that a French court had 
been planted in. an English land. The landsfolk tried to 
learn some French, and the court had need to know some 
English; and the language • that was at length developed 
ex])resses the tenacity of either side and the compromise of 
the two. This unconscious unstudied compromise gradu- 
ally worked itself out at the royal court ; and the result was 
that form of speech which became generally recognised and 
respected as the King’s English. 

86. In the northern part of the island another centre was 
established at the royal court of Scotland. Here we may 
mark the centralising effect of a seat of government upon 
a national language. The original dialect of the south of 
Scotland was the same with that of the northern counties of 
England, at least as far south as the Trent. This was the 
great ‘Anglian’ region. The student of English may still 
observe broad affinities between the idioms north and south 
of the Scottish border. Peculiar words, such as bairriy bonny, 
are among the more superficial points of similarity. But we 
will select one that is more deeply bedded in the thought of 
the language. There is in Yorkshire, and perhaps over the 
north of England generally, a use of the conjunction while 
which is very different from that of Queen’s English. In our 
southron speech while is equivalent to during, but in the 
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northern dialects it means until. A Yorkshireman will tell 
his boy, ‘ You stay here while I return.' At Maltby there 
lived, some years ago, a retired druggist, highly respected at 
the time, and well remembered since. The boys’ Sunday 
school was confided to his management ; and he had a way 
of appealing to them when they were disorderly which is still 
quoted by those who often heard it : ‘ Now, boys, I can’t do 
nothing while you are quiet.’ 

If we look into the early Scottish literature we find that 
this use of while is the established one. Thus Dunbar : — 

Be (livers wayis and operatioiins 

Men maks ia court their solistatioiins. 

Sum be service and diligence; 

Sum be continual residence ; 

On substance sum men dois abyde, 

Quhill fortoun do for them provide. 

That is, ‘ Some men live on their own means while, i.e. until, 
fortune provides for them.' The same poet has ‘quhill 
domisday’ for ‘until doomsday.' 

The following examples are from Buchanan’s version of 
the famous letters of Queen Mary, reprinted by Hugh 
Campbell, 1824; — 

You left somebody this day in sadness, that will never be merry while 
he see you again. 

I wrought this day while it was two hours upon this bracelet (i.e. till 
it was two o’clock). 

Which was the occasion that while dinner time I held i)urpose to 
nobody (i. e. that until dinner time I conversed with nobody). 

In Shakspeare we find this usage, in one instance in the 
mouth of a Scotchman: — 

While then, God be with you. Macbeth^ iii. i. 43. 

(Pope corrected the reading, and changed while to ////.) In 
another instance the speaker is a lady of Illyria : — 

• He shall conceale it, 

Whiles you arc willing it shall come to note, 

Twelfc Nighty iv. 3. 29. 
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87. The dialects of our northern counties were anciently 
united in one Anglian state-language, the same with that 
which we now call Scottish. The severance which has since 
taken place, has been due to the division of that which was 
once an integral territory, whereby the old uniformity and 
identity has been broken up, and the new political border 
has become, in great measure, a linguistic border also. On 
the other side of that border is a rustic dialect and a national 
literature which may picture to our eyes and ears, with some 
approach to probability, what our English language might by 
this time have been, if it had been preserved equally free from 
Romanesque influence. In our own southern land, the growth 
and expansion of the King’s English has so exhausted the 
Saxon dialects which constituted the material out of which 
the King’s English has grown robust, that nothing but a few 
poor relics are left to them of their own, and it is no longer 
possible to institute a comparison between them and the 
national speech. When, in a season of unusual heat, the 
potato crop has ripened in the middle of the summer, and 
produced a second generation of tubers, the new potatoes 
and the old cling to the same haulm, bul those of later 
growth have left the earlier crop effete and worthless. Even 
so it is with the dialects — all their goodness is gone into the 
King’s Enjg;lish, and little remains .but their venerable shades. 
Such pow^t and beauty as they still possess they cannot get 
credit for carent quia vate sacro, because they want a poet to 
present them at their full advantage. Where, in some remoter 
county, a poet has appeared to adorn his local dialect, we 
■find ourselves surprised at the effect produced out of mate- 
rials that we might else have deemed contemptible. A fine 
example of this is furnished by the poems of Mr. Barnes 
in the Dorset dialect. Unless a southern fondness mis- 
leads us, he has affiliated to our language a second Doric, 
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and won a more than alliterative right to be quoted along 
with Burns. 

88. The great characteristic which- distinguishes all the 
dialects from King's English is this — That they are com- 
paratively unaltered by French influence. In Scottish and 
I)rovincial glossaries there is too great a readiness to trace 
words back to French sources. When a great provincial 
word like the adjective bonny or bonnieis referred to the 
French adjective for ‘ good/ masculine bon, feminine bonne, 
an example is seen of over-proneness to French deriva- 
tions. This word is in popular use from the Fens to the 
Highlands, and widely spread over the central parts of 
the island. It occurs in Shakspeare, and is familiarly known 
in the old ballads and romances. 

It seems never to have borne the sense of good. If it had 
at one time meant good, that sense, or something like it, 
would have lingered somewhere. But there are no relics of 
such a meaning. Its sense is one and the same everywhere, 
north and south. It is that of being joyous, smart, gay, fair 
to look upon, equally in the person and in the attire. Uni- 
formity of sense over a wide area is evidence that the word 
must have borne the present sense at the time of its dis- 
tribution over that area. This sort of argument is not 
applicable to a modern national expression ; but to an old 
provincial one it is. The reason of this difference is obvious. 
Where there is a central literature, there is a constant pro- 
vision for the maintenance of uniformity, even though words 
are changing their sense. But when a word is used by dispersed 
groups of people, and that word undergoes change of sense, 
such change will not be uniform, because there is no standard. 
The uniformity then which holds iri the use of bonnie is, to 
say the least; a strong ground of presumption that the sense 
is a well-preserved sense and, so to say, the original sense of 
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that word. It is true we have no surviving instatice of a Saxon 
‘bonig*’ but it may be reasonably surmised that the word 
was already in Saxon times spread just as it is now, only in 
the form of ‘bonig.’ We have the substantive which would 
naturally form such an adjective. The rings and chains and 
barbaric trappings which adorned the figure-heads of the 
ships of the eleventh century are called in one of the Saxon 
chronicles bon-e; and this is translated by Florence of 
Worcester with the Latin ornatura, ornament, decoration. 
When Leofric, the first Bishop of Exeter, gave to his cathe- 
dral many ornamented objects, they were all described in 
his memorandum, which is extant, as gebonede. Roods, 
books, shrines, candlesticks, and other objects, are de- 
scribed as GEBONED, which seems here to imply fine orna- 
mented decoration, probably goldsmith’s and silversmith's 
work. Here, then,, is the trace of a suflicient root for the 
derivation of our bonnie, and one which will far better 
satisfy the requirements of the case. 

89. But it is not by wresting a few native words from the 
French category that we are to succeed in establishing the 
comparative ‘ purity ’ of the Scottish-Anglian and of our pro- 
vincial dialects, as compared with the Queen’s English. The 
real characterising distinction of the latter is not that it took 
in more French words, or even that in many words it blended 
French hnd English -features together till they were undis- 
tinguishable ; but, that the sound, the rhythm, the modulation, 
the music of the language was one entirely new. Every 
Englishman knows that it is comparatively easy to understand 
the dialects in print, but often quite impossible in conversa- 
tion. The main cause of this is the unfamiliar tone and 
rhythm. The English language is one which has from long 
mixture with the French obtained, not indeed the French ', 
intonation, but a new one of its own; and herein will 
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probably be found the essential characteristic which sets our 
English apart from its old relatives as a new and distinct 
variety of the old Gothic stock, and one from which the 
world may see a new family of languages ultimately engen- 
dered. To this result a long train of conditions contributed; 
and we are able in some measure to trace the causes from 
the time when the Roman colonisation infected the Keltic 
speech of the island, and prepared the mould into which the 
Saxon immigration was to be received. But all other causes 
recede into insignificance, compared with the long rule of 
French-speaking masters in this island. If we w^ant to de- 
scribe the transition from the Saxon state-language of the 
eleventh century to the Court-English of the fourteenth, and 
to reduce the description to its simplest terms, it come^ in 
fact just to this : — TAa/ a French family settled in England, 
and edited the English language. 
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and we are able in some measure to trace die causes from 
the time when the Roman colonisation infected the Keltic 
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Saxon immigration was to be received. But all other causes 
recede into insignificance, compared with the long rule of 
French-speaking masters in this island. If we want to de- 
scribe the transition from the Saxon state-language of the 
eleventh century to the Court-English of the fourteenth, and 
to reduce the description to its simplest terms, it come^ in 
fact just to this : — That a French family setiled in England, 
and edited the English ' language. 




CHAPTER I. 


OF THE ENGLISH AT.PHABET. 

90 . Alphabetjc writing appears to have been an out- 
growth of that picture-writing which is still in use among 
savages ; and of which there is a poetical description in the 
Song of Hienvatha, Canto xiv. At first the writing was alto- 
gether pictorial — that is to say, the thing pictured was ihe 
thing meant, either simply or symbolically. When Charles 
Dickens was at TTarrisburgh (Pennsylvania) in 1842, he saw 
a number of treaties which had been made with the Indians, 
and their signatures were rough drawings of the creatures or 
weapons they were emblematically called after. This picture- 
writing is commonly spoken of as Hieroglyphic. 

Next, the thing pictured stood for the sound of its name, 
wherever that sound was required, whether to speak of that 
very thing or of some other thing with like-sounding name. 
This is the state of Chinese writing. It is as if (to adopt 
Mr. Tylor's illustration) a drawing of a pear were made to 
do duty for the words pare, pear, and pair, with signs to 
guide the reader which sense he was to attach to the sound 
This tends towards the formation of a .syllabarium, which is a 
set of phonetic characters, not of vowels and consonants but 
of syllables: and this is the completion of the second or 
syllabic stage of writing. 

The third stage is what we call the Alphabetic system. 
Here .each figure represents only a consonant or a vowel. 

H 
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Some national methods of writing have failed to arrive at 
this, and have remained stationaiy midwaj. Others, as the 
ancient Egyptian, having gone through all the stages, retain 
something of each, and present a mixture of all, not having 
become purely alphabetic. 

91. That simplification which resulted in the production 
of an Alphabet was much promoted by the transference of 
the writing-system from one race to another. In fresh hands 
it would undergo a new test of applicability, and many old 
hieroglyphic relics would be purged away. Thus the Chinese 
hieroglyphic has led to syllabaries among the Jai)anese, and 
to an alphabet among the Coreans : and Ewald says that the 
art of writing which the Israelites certainly practised when 
they left Egypt, was a genuine product of the reciprocal 
action of Egyptian and Semitic culture. It seems to be now' 
quite established that Egypt was the birthplace of the Semitic 
art of writing, w'hich is only the archaic form of the European ; 
and the Greek legend justly pointed to Phoenicia as the 
quarter from which the alphabet passed into Greece. 

Purely alphabetic as modern European w'riting is, there arc 
still some visible traces of its pictorial origin. The first four 
Roman numerals, I, II, III, IIII, for instance, are pictorial of 
that W'hich is alphabetically expressed by the words one, two, 
three, and four. We may imagine that they represent so 
many fingers, or stick.s, or notches, or sti'okes. It has been 
also supposed that the numeral V may have originated in a 
rude drawing of the open hand with the thumb stretched out 
and the fingers close together. Again, when we read in our 
almanacs ‘ O before clock 4 min.’ and * J) rises at 8 h. 35 
min.’ we have before us a mixture of the pictorial with the 
alphabetical, the mosft elementary with the most consummate 
method of writing. 

92. Our nation, in common w'ith the other nations of 
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western Europe, has adopted the Roman alphabet. This 
change began in the latter end of the sixth century, but it 
was not quite completed at that time. 

The Roman alphabet was introduced into our island from 
two opposite quarters, from the north-west by the Irish mis- 
sionaries, and from the south-east by the Ro’man missionaries. 
It is to be remembered that when our Saxon ancestors were 
pagans and barbarians, Christian life and culture had already 
taken so deep a hold of Ireland that she sent forth missions 
to instruct and convert her neighbours. Their books were 
written with the Roman alphabet, which they must have 
possessed from an early date, and to which they had already 
imparted a distinct Hibernian physiognomy. Of the two de- 
nominations of missionaries which thus from opposite quarters 
entered our island, one gained the ecclesiastical pre-eminence ; 
but the other, for a long time, furnished the schoolmasters. 

Hence it was that an insular calligraphy w’as acquired and 
retained for centuries, the first Anglo-Saxon writing having 
been formed after the Irish an^ not after the Roman model. 

83. Bift another style of alphabetic writing had been in 
use among our Saxon ancestors from time immemorial — this 
was the Runic. 

The name Runic comes from the term which was used by 
our barbarian ancestors to designate the mystery of alphabetic 
writing. This was RDn sing., ROna, ROnk pi., and also 
ROn-stafas, Rune-staves, or, as we should now speak, Runic 
characters This word ROn signified mystery or secret ; and 
a verb of this root was in use down to a comparatively recent 
date in English literature, as an equivalent for the verb to 
whisper. In a ‘Moral Ode' of the thirteenth century it is 
said of the Omniscient, 

Elche rune he ihurS & he wot alle dede. 

whisper he hears, and he knows all deeds. 


H 2 
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In Chaucer’s Friar's Tale (7132) the Sompnour is described 
as drawing near to his travelling companion, 

Ful prively, and roimed in his ere; 

i. e. quite confidentially, and whispered in his ear. It was 

also much used in the mediaeval ballads for the chattering 

and chirping of birds, as being unintelligible and mysterious, 

except to a few who were wiser than their neighbours ; as — 

i.enten ys come with love to tonne, 
jWith blosmcn and with bri tides roune. 

94. It was used also of any kind of discourse ; but mostly 
of private or privileged communication in council or con- 
ference : 

The steward on knees him sat adown, 

With the emperor for to rown. 

Kichard Coer dc Lion, 2142; in Weber’s Metrical Romances. 

These uses of the term arc very ancient; — ir^ the Mceso- 
gothic Gospels we find kuna nkmun, they took counsel, 
Matt, xxvii. i, and other instances. 

This rown became rmvnd and round, on the ])rinciple of n 
drawing a d after it ; sec below, 138 . 

And in his care him rownded close behinde. 

Faery Qiiecne, iii. 10. 30. 

Ill the following passage from Shakspcarc, The Winter's 
Tale, i. 2. 217, the editor llanmcr proposed as a correction, 
‘ whisp’ring round ’ : — 

They’re here with me alre^y; whisp’ring, rounding. 

Thus the word Run had a progeny something like that of 
the Latin word litterae ; whence letter, letters (learning, eru- 
dition), literature, literary. 

06. The Runes were the alphabetic characters which were 
in use before our ancestors learnt the Roman writing. They 
were differently shapen from the Roman characters, being 
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almost without curves, a mere composition of right lines at 
various inclinations and elevations relatively to each other. 

This rigidity would naturally have resulted from the fact 
that they were- used chiefly in the way of incision on hard 
materials such as wood, bone, stone, and metal. Indeed the 
word 7vr{ie (German eiuri^cn) seems properly to belong to 
this runic sort of inscription, as it is aptly worded in the 
Exeter Song-Book 

Raicl sceal mou scc^^an, J\cde is for mat^ to say, 

Rune writan. A'uae to %oritc. 

Codex Exoniensis, p. 342, cd. Thorpe. 

It is now agreed that the Runic Futhorc is a branch of 
that network of alphabets .which spread through the world 
from the Phoenician stock : and good reasons have been 
given for thinking that the Runes are an imitation of 
Greek writing, learnt from the Greek settlements in the 
Euxinck We may suppose that the peculiar aspect of the 
Runes, upright or slanting, has been caused by the exigencies 
of cutting upon wood, where the grain would guide the hand 
to eschew curved or horizontal lines. This wooden litera- 
ture is however hypothetical ; if it existed it has naturally 
perished ; that which survives is mostly upon harder material. 

The extant Runic literature is mostly carved on objects of 
stone or metal or bone : — such as stone crosses, arrows, axes, 
knife-handles, swords and sword hilts, cla.sps, spear-heads, 
pigs of metal, amulets, rings, bracelets, brooches, combs, 
horns, gold bracteates, coffins, bells, fonts, clog-almanacks — 
and but little in books. Runic inscriptions are chiefly found 
in the northern and western extremes of Europe, the parts 

‘ Greeks and Goths ; a Stmty on the Runes . Hy Isaac Taylor, M. A., 
1879. ‘ The Greek colonies of the Euxine were derived from Ionia, 

where the runic peculiarities of the Greek alphabet arc chiefly found.’ 
P- 4 .^- ‘ From the earliest times the trade route between the Baltic and 

the Euxine was by the waterway of the Dneiper (Borysthenes).’ p. 49. 
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which were never visited by Roman armies, or where (as in 
this country) great immigrations took place after the Romans 
had retired. 

96. There arc many varieties of Runes found in old 
books, but the chief alphabets are the Anglian and the Norse, 
to which the ' Manx ristings have been referred. The chief 
Anglian monuments arc the Bcwcastle Cross and the ®Ruth- 
. well Cross ; to which must be added that remarkable Casket 
which is named after Mr. Franks, and which he has presented 
to the BritiSli Museum ®. 


Nambs. 

Ac 

Bcorc 

Cen 

Deg 

Kh 

Fcoh 

Gifu 

Haegl 

Is 

( Calc] 
Lagu 
Man 
Nyd 


Vall’E. 

A 

B 


.C 

D 

K 


F 

G 

H 

I 

K 


L 

M 

N 


Angi.ian. 

Nouse. 

Manx. 

K 


A 




h 

Y 

Y 

M 


1 

M 

+ 

+ 

1 ^ 

r 

P 

X 

P 


N 



1 

1 

) 


r 

. r 

r 

r 

r 

M 

t 

y 

T 

T 

h 


^ J. G. Gumming, Runic Remains of the Isle of Man, 1857. 

^ See the strange and curious stor)'^ of the decipherment of the 
Ruth well Cross in Daniel Wilson, Prehistoric Annals of Scotland (ed. 
2, 1863), vol. ii. p. 319 ; or, more at large, in Dr. George Stephens, 
Runic Monuments, p. 405. For those who wish to know about 
Runes, no more delightful avenue could be found than the study of 
the Ruth well inscription. 

1 'he work and the inscription is Northumbrian. Mr. Franks said 
in 1867 ‘ When the casket came into my hands it was considered to 

be Scandinavian. The form however of the runes clearly proved its 
origin.* Stephens, Runic Monuments^ P* 47 i- 
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Vat.uf. 

Anglian. 

Norsk. 

Manx. 

Os 

0 



h 

PeortS 

P 

C 



Cweorn 

Q 




Rad 

R 

R 

R . 

R 

Sigel 

s 

h 

h 

h 

Tir 

T 


'h 

'b 

'Phorn 

TH 

> 

l> 


ti'r 

U 

n 

n 

n 

Wen 

W 

p 



yP 

Y 

R1 

A 


iEsc 

te 




Koh 

0 

p 

0 





oe 

5^ 




ca 

T 




ng 





Wlien our Saxon ancestors adopted the use of the T.atin 
alphabet, they still retained, even in book literature, two of 
the Runes, because there were no Roman characters repre- 
senting their value. One was the old Thorn, p, for which the 
Latin mode of expression was by the use of two letters th : 
the other was the Wen, p. 

97. The p was ultimately superseded by a double U (V). . 
ljut the p had a more prolonged career. This, and a modified 
Roman letter, namely D 6, divided the /k sound between them ; 
and during the Saxon period they were used either without 
any distinction at all or with very ill-observed discrimination, 
until they were both ultimately banished by the general adop- 
tion of the TH. This change was not completely establi.shed 
until the very close of the fifteenth century. And even then 
there was one case of the use of the Rune p which was not 
abolished. The words /he and /ha/ continued to be written 

and />a/ or This habit lasted on long after its original 
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meaning was forgotten. The p ^ol confused with the 
character at a time when thejf was closed a-top,^and then 
people wrote ‘ ye ' for i/ie and ‘ yal ’ or ‘ y* ’ for iha/. This has 
lasted down close to our own times; and the practice has 
not entirely ceased even now. 

Ben Jonson, in The English Grammar^ considered that by 
the loss of the Saxon letters ]? and S w'e had fallen into what 
he called ‘the greatest difficulty of our alphabet and true 
writing,’ inasmuch as we had lost the means of distinguishing 
the two sounds of fh, as in this, that, them, thim, from the 
sound of the same character in thing, thick, thread, thrive. 
The same regret has been expressed by Rask. 

As a means of distinguishing these two sounds, the letters 

and (S might have been highly serviceable ; but that they 
were ever used with this discrimination in Saxon literature 
there is little if any evidence to prove. 

The older Saxon scholars, namely Spclman, Somner, 
Hickes, and Lye, held that '5 represented the sound in thin, 
and p that in thwe. Rask, in his Saxon Grammar, main- 
tained the contrary; and he was followed by Jacob Grimm. 
Rask’s argument is w'ell worth the attention of the student ; 
for whatever the validity of the conclusion, it is a good sample 
of phonetic reasoning. It is very little based on the direct 
(‘vidence of Saxon documents, and almost entirely upon com- 
parison with the Icelandic and Old (i. e. continental) Saxon. 
Mr. H. Sweet maintains that originally, they both denoted the 
same sound, namely that of dh, which is heard in thine^. 

98. When, in the sixth century, the Latin alphabet began 
to obtain the ascendancy over the native Runes, the latter 
did not at once fiill into disuse. Runes are found on grave- 
i stones, church crosses, fibulae, &c., down as late as the 

^ Al/reifs Wesi-Saxon Version of Gregory* s Pastoral Care, 

Appendix I. 
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fifteenth century. The Isle of Man is famous for its Runic 
stones, especially the church of Kirk Braddan. These are 
Scandinavian, and are due to the tradition among the 
Norwegian settlers. For lapidary inscriptions, clog almanacs, 
and other familiar uses, it is difficult to say how long they 
may have lingered in remote localities. In such lurking- 
places a new kind of importance and of mystery came to be 
attached to them. They were held in a sort of traditional 
respect which at length grew into a superstitious awe. They 
were the heathen way of writing, while the Latin alphabet 
was a symbol of Christianity. The Danish pirates used Runes 
at the time when they harried the Christian nations. On a 
marble lion nowin Venice there is a Runic inscription, which 
records a visit of one of the northern sea-rovers to Athens 
(where the lion then was) in the tenth century. After a time 
the Runes came to be regarded as positive tokens of heathen- 
dom, and as being fit only for sorcery and magic. 

09. Our Roman writing passed through some variations of 
fashion. In the eleventh century the fashion of our calli- 
graphy was changed ; the old Saxon forms (which were in 
fact Hibernian) being superseded by the French form of the 
Roman writing. During the succeeding centuries this new 
character assumed a variety of guises, but there was one 
particular form which acquired predominance north of the 
Alps, the form which is known to us as ‘ Black Letter,’ and 
which was hardly less rectilinear than the old Runes them- 
selves. This form was maintained in Germany down to 
our times, but now it seems to be yielding to that character 
which 'has become general throughout modern Europe. 
This character, in its two forms of ‘ Roman ’ and ‘ Italic,’ 
is of Italian growth, and took its final shape in the fifteenth 
century, in association with the invention of printing and 
the Revival of the ancient Classics. The following table 
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exhibits the chief forms under which the Roman alphabet 
has at different times been used in these islands : — 

Homan. Italic. 


Irish. Saxon. 

A A A a 

b b B b 

C c E c 

f) 6 D b 

€ e e e 

Tv F F. 
5 5 r. s 

t) b b h 

1 1 I j 


K k 

II LI 

mm cn m 

n n N n 

0 0 O o 

P p P P 

]1 T‘ P 

T r fi r 

c c T c 

u U U u 


y p 

X X 
Y y 

Z 7, 

p p 

D tS 


After Black 

Saxon. Letter. 

^ a 
13 h 

® t 
29 0 

ie c 

j; f 
€5 g 
5 3 

1 ) 

5 i 

H k 
E I 
m m 
0 n 
0 

^ P 

© q 

» t 

_€ t 

2# ti 

X X 
^ 8 
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C 

c 

C c 
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d- 

D d 
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or 

O 
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H 

h 

H h 
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I i 
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K 
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L 
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n 
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0 
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P 

P 
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Q 

q 
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R 

r 

R r 

S 

s 

S s 

T 

t 

7 / 

U 

u 

U u 

V 

V 

V V 

W 

w 

W w 

X 

X 

X X 

Y 

y 

r y 

Z 

z 

Z z 
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Of Ihe Vowel Names. 

100 . We now pass from the forms of the Roman alphabet 
to note some of the local peculiarities of its use among 
ourselves. And first, of our vowels, and the remarkable 
names by which we are wont to designate them. Our 
names for the vowels are singularly at variance with the 
continental names for the same characters. Of the five 
vowels A E I o u, there is but one, viz. o, of w^hich the 
name is at all like that which it bears in France or Germany. 
But it is in the names of A and / and U that our insular 
tendencies have wrought their most pronounced effect. The 
first we call by an unwriteable name, and one which we 
cannot more nearly describe than by saying, that it is the 
sound which drops out of the half-open mouth, with the 
lowest degree of effort at utterance. It is an obscurely 
diphthongal sound, and if we must spell it, it is this — Ae, 
'J'he character / we call ‘ Eye ’ ; the U we call ‘ Yew.’ 

101. The extreme oddity of our sound of U comes out 
under a used-up or languid utterance, as when a dilettante is 
heard to excuse himself from purchasing pictures which are 
offered to him at a great bargain, on the plea that ‘they 
do ac-cyew-myew-layte . [accumulate] sol’ In France this 
letter has the narrow sound which is unknown in English, 
but which it has in Welsh, and which seems ever ready to 
degenerate into Y ; — in German it has the broad sound 
of 00. 

102. That I was called ‘ Eye ’ in Shakspeare’s time, seems 
indicated by that line in A Midsummer Nighfs Dream, iii. 2. 
188 

Fair Helena; who more engilds the night, 

Then all yon fierie oes and eies of light. 

Where it seems plain that the stars are called O’s and I’s. 
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If this passage left it doubtful whether the le^tter I were 
sounded in Shakspeare’s time as ejyc, there is a passage in 
Romeo and Juliet ^ iii. 2 , which removes the doubt : — 

Hath Romeo slaine himselfe ? say thou but T, 

And that bare vowell I shall poyson more 

Than the death-darting eye of Cockatrice ; 

I am not I, if there be such an I : 

Or those eyes shut, that makes thee answere I. 

If he be slaine say I ; or if not, no : 

Briefe sounds determine of my weale or wo. 

Here it is plain that the affirmative which we now write ay, 
and the noun eye, and the pronoun I, and the vowel /, are 
regarded as having all the self-same sound. 

103. How are we to account for these strange insular 
names of our vowels T he five vowels are called Ae, Ee, 
Jgh, Oh, Few ; but these names, which are distinctly our 
own, and among the peculiarities of our language, do not 
in the case of any single vowel express the prevalent sound 
of that vowel in practical use. 

The chief sound of our A is that which it has in at, hat, 
cat, dagger, fat, gap, hat, land, man, nap, pan, rat, sat, tan, 
vat, wag. It has another very distinct sound, especially 
before the letter L, namely the sound of aw: as, all, ball, 
call, fall, gall, hall, malt, pall, tall, talk, wall, walk, water. 
But the sound which is expressed in the name ‘Ae’ is a 
dull diphthongal sound, which A never bears in a final 
syllable except when to the a an f is appended, not imme- 
diately indeed, but after an, intervening consonant : as, ate, 
bate, cate, date, fate, gape, hate, jape, late, make, nape, pane, rate, 
state, tale, vale, wane. This final e must be considered as 
embodied with its a, just as in the German sound a, which 
is only a brief way of writing ac. It is difficult to suppose 
that the name of our first vowel has been dictated by the 
sound which it bears in the last-recited list of instances. 
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Tliere is no apparent reason why that class of instances 
should have drawn to itself any such special attention, to the 
neglect of the instances which more truly exemplify the power 
of the vowel. But there is one partieular instance of the use 
of A which is sufficiently frequent and conspicuous to have 
determined the naming of the letter. I can only suppose that 
the name which the letter bears has been adopted from the 
ordinary way in which the indefinite article a is pronounced. 

104. The vowel E, when single, does not represent the 
sound ‘ Ec ’ which its name indicates. When it is doubled, it 
always has this sound, as in bce^ creeds deer, feet, greet, heed, 
jeer, keep, leer, meed, need, peep, queer, reed, seed, teem, weep. 
But the single e does so only when it is supported by another 
e after an intervening consonant. Examples : — here, cere, eve, 
glebe, intercede, intervene, mere, scene, theme. And not always 
even then, as, there, were. 

We are therefore driven to look for some familiar and 
oft-recurring words which have the e exceptionally pro- 
nounced as ‘Ee.’ And such we find in the personal pro- 
nouns. The words he, she, me, we, have all the e long, and 
if they were spelt according to their sound, they would 
appear as hee, shee, mee, wee. In proof of this may be cited 
the case of the pronoun thee, which is written with its vowel 
double, though it has no innate right in this respect over the 
pronoun me. In the solitary instance of thee, it was a matter 
of convenience to write the double vowel, that the word might 
be distinguished at sight from the definite article the. It is 
by reference then to the function of the letter e in the per- 
sonal pronouns, that we explain the name of ‘ Ee ’ by which 
that vowel is incorrectly designated. 

It is interesting to remember that in Devonshire (unless 
the schoolmaster has driven the fashion out) the letter E is 
called^ eh, like hay without the h, or like the French ouvert 
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somewhat continued. This may be derived from the period 
of French tuition; or it maybe that Devonshire preserves 
the old Saxon dialect of Wessex in this particular as it does 
in so many others ; or thirdly, the Saxon and the French had 
one sound and one name for E ; and this seems the most 
probable account of the matter. 

106. /, pronounced ‘ Igh ’ or ‘ Eye.' It may be left to the 
reader to observe by a collection of instances, like bit^ dip,fil, 
hit, nip, sit, wit, that the name which we have given to the 
vowel / does by no means give a just report of the general 
sound of that letter in our orthography. In what syllables is 
that eye sound represented by it Chiefly in two kinds. I’he 
first is where it is supported by an tf-final, as bite, drive, 
five, hive, ice, kite, like, mine, nine, pipe, quire, ripe, strive, thine, 
vine, wine. But to this there are exceptions, as give, live. 
The second case is where it has an old guttural after it, as 
blight, dight, fight, high, knight, light, might, night, right, sigh, 
tight, wight, Wright. Beyond these two groups the examples 
are desultory. Many of them are before / op « with another 
consonant: child, mild, wild — bind, find, hind, kind, mind, 
rind, wind verb (except wind subst., as generally pro- 
nounced) : also these — condign, malign, sign. But, after all, 
the name of ‘ Igh ’ does not represent truly the general use 
of this vowel. To account for its having acquired so inap- 
propriate a name, we must again seek for a familiar and 
frequent word in Avhich the vowel does bear this sound. We 
find it in the personal pronoun I, which we sound as ‘ Igh.’ 
The Saxon form was ic ; the German form is 3((|, the Dutch 
Ik, the Danish Jeg (pron. Yigh) the Swedish Jag. So that 
in. fact the name we have bestowed on I is not the due of 
that vowel in its simplicity, but only of that vowel after 
it has absorbed and assimilated an ancient guttural. 

100. The 0 offers less to remark on than the other vowels. 
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It lias been the most stable member of our vowel-system, 
and that in which we are most in harmony with other 
nations. 

107 . Of the U, it is very obscure what has led to its name. 
The pronunciation of the « as ‘ yew ’ can hardly be of Easl- 
Anglian growth, though natives of that province sometimes 
bring in the sound unexpectedly. When they utter the words 
raA, truth, Jerusalem, with energy, they have been observed 
to convert them into ‘ryule, tryewth, Jeryewsalem.’ I 
have seen it somewhere suggested that possibly this peculiar 
vowel-sound has risen out of a distorted effort to imitate 
the inimitable French U. There is perhaps something 
in this idea. A very peculiar u exists in Devonshire, one 
which is near the French, and one which would seem to 
have been inherited from British pronunciation, if we may 
judge from its proximity to the Welsh U. Now this Devon- 
shire u is not at all ‘ yew,’ but it has been often so reported 
of, and tourists tell how in that strange land they heard the 
natives say ‘ byewts, myewn;’ for boots, moon. I do not be- 
lieve they ever heard any such thing, and I take their evidence 
to be good only to shew that there is some point of contact 
between the French « and the ‘ yew ’ sound, at least on the ear. 
Thus the idea that our ‘yew’ grew out of the French » is 
plausible. But I do not think it to be correctly stated in 
this form, and for the following reason : — the sound recurs 
in more kindred localities. The Dutch nieuw indicates 
by its orthography the same sound as our new. The 
Danish lys (light) is pronounced ‘ lyews,’ and in Swedish it 
is phonetically so written, namely ljus. The tree which in 
English is called yew was in Saxon written iw, from which 
we gather that the pronunciation is unaltered. These in- 
stances seem to shew that the sound we are treating of was 
an anciently inherited one ; and if French influence had 
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anything to do with putting it on our u, it only caused the 
extension of a sound already domestic and familiar. 

To so great a length have I pursued this subject of the 
naming of our vowels, because it is in fact a most excep- 
tional and insular j)henomenon. As a criterion of the whole 
case we might refer to the designations of the five vowels in 
French or German, and the reasonableness of those d(;signa- 
tions. If this were done, the result would be something as 
follows, l^he French and Germans have named the voAvels, 
but the English have nick-named them. When a man is 
called a king or a servant, he is characterised by what maj' 
properly be called a name. But if we call him Longshanks 
or Peach-blossom, we nick -name him. And this is analo- 
gous to what we have done with the vowels. They have 
been named, not after their proper functions or chief charac- 
teristics, but after some anomaly or adventitious oddity which 
has attracted a too jiointed attention. 


Of the Vmvel Functions. 

108 . The tendency of observations like the above, arising 
out of the arbitrary naming of our vowels, is to create in 
the mind an impulse such as that which is attributed to 
the etymologists of a past age, to pul the vowels aside as if 
they were hopelessly beyond the reach of scientific method. 
Each vowel sign has such a variety of sounds in English, 
and each sound has such a variety of vowel signs, and these 
so cross each other’s track, that anything like disentangle- 
ment and orderly arrangement might well be despaired of, 
if there were no help to be found beyond the limits of the 
single language. But much of that which is arbitrary or 
accidental may be eliminated by the process of comparing 
two dialects together, and then a third with the results of 
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the first comparison, and so on; sifting each time the net 
product to a clearer expression; till we at length reach the 
conclusion that a phonology or science of vowel sounds is 
possible. It is found that there are three principal sounds, 
which are those of ‘ a,’ ‘ i,’ ' u ’ — that is to say, not according 
to the value of these signs in the English naming, Ae, Igh, 
Yew, but according to the value which they most commonly 
represent in European languages, and which we may spell 
thus, ah, ee, 00 , It is the sound of ‘ a ’ in arm, father, of ‘ i ’ 
in dig, and of ‘ u ’ in full. It w’ill be convenient to distinguish 
these signs by quotation marks, when we use them for the 
true and principal sounds. That these are the cardinal vow'els 
can be shewn, in two ways. 

109, Either we may observe the organs of speech, or w'e 
may examine those languages in which the vowel system is 
most robust and symmetrical. There is one dialect of our 
family which is distinguished for such a vocalism, and that 
is the Moesogpthic. In this dialect, all the vocalic and 
diphthongal sounds are so regularly derivable from these 
three, that W'e arc compelled to regard the ‘ a,’ ‘ i,’ and ‘ u ’ 
as fundamental, at least for that particular language. Other 
languages are found to contribute, some more some less, to 
the general adoption of this trio of vowel-sounds as the basis 
of phonology. 

A like result is obtained by phj^sical analysis of the sounds, 
and the acoustical study of the organs of speech. Experi- 
ments of exquisite ingenuity and delicacy have been made 
by Helmhol'z and Koenig on the musical contents of the 
several vowels, and by these it has been established, that U 
is, musically speaking, the lowest, I the highest, and A the. 
central of all the vowels. Thus these vow'els appear by a 
novel kind of evidence as the three Cardinal Vowels. ( 122 .) 
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110. Of this central vowel, Mr. Hullah says : — ‘ On one 
vowel only is the timbre of the human voice to be heard 
in its highest perfection — the vowel a pronounced as in the 
English word father! And again : — ‘ Recent physiological 
researches have justified the choice of aa not merely as 
the vowel on which the voice is heard to the greatest 
advantage, but also as that on which, with a view to its 
improvement, it should be most exercised b’ There is no 
doubt that the a in Saxon writing represented this ‘ a ’ 
sound, sometimes short as in van, sometimes long as in 
father. But this ‘ a’ had already in Saxon times lost much 
of the ground it once occupied, especially the short ‘ a.’ 
And many examples which then existed are now lost. 
(We will consider the losses first, and the compensations 
afterwards. 112.) 

The single instance of -as, the plural form of an in- 
creasing group of substantives, presents a great amount 
of loss in regard to this principal vowel-sound. The ‘ a ’ 
is lost in every one of those instances ; and words which 
were written dagas, endas, fixas, pathas, smi/has, sianas, are 
now written with a toneless e as in fshes, or a merely 
orthographic e as ih stones; or else, and this is the com- 
monest result, it has left no trace behind, as in smiths, 
days, ends, paths. But then it is in flexional terminations 
that the vowels degenerate most rapidly, and we must 
not hastily conclude that the ‘a' is becoimhg a stranger 
to our language, as some phonologists seem almost 


‘ The Cultivation of the Speaking Voice, Clarendon Press Series, 
ch. vii. 
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to do, when they speak of this cardinal sound as ‘ the 
Italian A.’ 

111. Words in which the Saxon ‘a’ is fully retained — 
adcia add/e, adesa adze, ancra anchor, and and, anfilt anvil, 
ascian ask, assa ass, awul awl, air alder, apul applet blac black, 
brand (fire-), candel candle, cal, crabbe crab, fann fan 
(vannus), gader gather, gang wseg gang-'^^y, ganra gander, 
garlcac garlic, galga gallffw, halgian hallow, hand, lamb, land, 
malwe mallow, man, panne pan, plant, ramm rain, sadol saddle, 
sand, span (subst.), stand, swalewe swallow, tan, wann wan 
(colour). 

Words in which the character is preserved but the sound 
altered to ae : — apa ape, cara care, cran crane, cafer chafer, 
capun capon, cradel cradle, faran fare, hara hare, nihtscada 
nightshade, raca rake, sala sale, scamu shame, spada spade, 
satn same, tam tame, wacian wake. 

Words in which ‘ a ’ has become 0 : — camb comb, fald 
fold, lang long, sang song, strang strong, tange tongs. 

Words in which Saxon ‘a’ has become 0 : — cl^tS clolh, 
gasl ghost, halig holy, tacen token. 

Words in which Saxon ‘a’ has become with subscript e : — 
bSn bone, drSn drone, ham home, Idr lore, mSra more, rah roe, 
rap rope, sdr sore, sl^ sloe, stSn stone, spica spoke (of a wheel). 
The Saxon md (more) became mo and moe. 

W^rds in which Saxon has become oa: — ic oak, 
dtS oath, tr oar, bit boat, brad broad, gad goad, git goat, hir 
Iwar, hlif loaf, lid load, lim loam, rid road, wid wood. 
The original ‘ a ’ in all these cases was long ; but the Saxon 
long ‘ a-' did iJbt always produce English oa, thus bin bone, 
stin stone. 

In one instance this oa has drawn in a cockney r, namely 
his hoarse. In Devonshire the true analogy is preserved, 
and this word is pronounced ‘ hoase ' or ‘ hoaze.’ 
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112. As we have thus seen that the two Saxon ‘a’s’ 
have broken and dissipated themselves into a variety of 
modifications, so now on the other hand we must see what 
compensation there has been. We shall find that many 
words which in Saxon had not ‘ a', but some weaker and 
softer vowel, have now by some means acquired it. Change 
from a? to ‘ a ’ : — secern acorn (according to a rare pronunci- 
ation), sefter after, aesc ash, aelmesse alms, sex axe, bsetS hath, 
drxg net drag-net, fmt fat or vat, fseder father, fsef^m fathom, 
faest fast, glses glass, gsers grass, gnset gnat, hsefde had, 
hlsedder ladder, moederu madder, maest mast, raeftcr rafter, 
tseppestre tapster. 

Other words with ir have acquired the character but 
not the sound of '■a’ central : — secern acorn (according to 
the common pronunciation), baecere baker, blaed blade, 
haesel hazel, hwael whale, smael small, waeter water, wseps 
wasp. 

There are many instances in which ea reverted to ‘ a ’ or a : 
as, ceaf chaff, fealu fallow, fleax flax, gealla^a//, gQxrdyard, 
heall hall, heard hard, hearp harp, pearruc park, sealt salt, 
sceaft shaft, scearp sharp, steal stall, weal wall, wearp 
warp. This was for the most part a reversion to an older 
form. 

Other examples of the present use of ‘ a ’ where the Saxon 
had some inferior vowel are — breipl bramble, steorra star, 
steort start, as in red-start and Start Point. 

113. In the transition period the Saxon character ce was 
dropped, and a was often written in its place. Sometimes 
this gives an appearance of the recovery of ‘ a,’ which is 
not real ; because under the guise of a it is the Saxon te that 
is heard. Thus the INIoesogothic akr is the archaic Saxon 
acer, the classic Saxon oncer, and the English acre : ■ but the 
pronunciation of the two latter is substantially identical. 
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There is, however, a considerable number of cases of the 
undoubted recovery in English of an ‘a’ that in classic 
Saxon had fallen into an inferior sound. The following 
are instances of words which had possessed this sound, 
in the earlier Saxon period, had lost it in the classic 
stage, and recovered it again in the transition to modern 
English : — 


Saxon i. 

Saxon 2. 

English. 

after 

icftcr 

after 

Alfred 

TRlfrcd 

Alfred 

at 

3Ct 

at 


boetS 

bath 

crat 

cnet 

cart 

pats 

psetS 

path 

was 

wa:s 

was 

114. The same may be shewn of some 

Other weakenings 

of ‘ a,’ which 
were corrected 

occurred in the literary Saxon period, and 
in English : — 

aldorman 

ealdommn 

alderman 

arcebiscop 

ercebiscop 

archbishoj) 

half 

healf 

half 

ward 

weard 

ward 

al 

eal 

all 

calf 

cealf 

calf 


If in one or two of these latter instances the sound of the 
English vowel is not ‘ a,’ but rather au, it still indicates more 
or less a return towards the original and too often sup- 
planted ‘a.' As far then as regards the incidence of this 
chief of vowel-sounds, there was a great redistribution, and 
while some words lost it, others acquired or recovered the 
‘ a ’ vowel. 

If from the Saxon words we now turn to those of French 
and Latin origin, we soon perceive that the Romanesque 
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contact was favourable to the restoration of this vowel to 
something like a proportionate place among the vowel- 
sounds. It is not necessary to transcribe e.\amples : the 
student can easily furnish himself with them by the help 
of the list at 7*6. 

116. When we attribute to any w'ord the possession of a 
true ‘a,,’ we mean that if the word be adequately pronounced, 
that sound is heard. In average conversation or reading 
this vowel is too often slurred or squeezed up between the 
consonants. Indeed, it is a great fault in our utterance that 
our vowels are so skipped, till our whole speech seems to 
the foreign ear what Welsh looks to the foreign eye — « mass 
of consonants. Our language might be improved, if it were 
made an aim in education that boys should not only articu- 
late the consonants, but also give due expression to the 
vowels. If men have not time to say their words any more 
fully than is absolutely necessary for the transaction of 
business, we may at least hope that boys have: and as 
the importance of musical instruction is now appreciated, 
the moment seems favourable for winning attention to the 
culture of our vowel-pronunciation. 

I. 

lie. The statement is advanced with some diffidence, and 
commended to further observation ; but it seems to me that 
the vowels are not always most satisfactorily uttered by those 
who have had the benefit of a careful education. When I 
seek a standard of pronunciation for any particular vowel, 
it seems to present itself to me in some specimen of rustic 
diction. This is the case as regards the ‘I.’ While there 
are many words in cultured English that have the true ‘i,’ 
there are not many that strike the ear as models of that 
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incisive sound. But if it ever happened to any reader to 
be standing by when two boys ran a race in Devonshire, 
he may have heanJ their stnx'i al favourers encouraging them 
to ‘ rinn ’ in so clear a note that the vowel might thence- 
forward live in his ear as a sample of the true ‘ i.’ ‘ Rinn, 
Jack ! rinn, Joe ! rinn, rinn, rinn ! ' 

117. Words in which Saxon ‘ i ’ is fully retained : — biddan 
hid, cicen chicken, cin chin, disc dish, fill, fine finch, finger, 
flint, gift, begin, grist, bit it, hrieg ridge, bring ring, king, lifer 
hver, litel little, mieg midge, mid, midi middle, mist, ribb rib, 
sicol sickle, scip ship, sitS sith, smith, spin, spit, sinift, J)istl thistle, 
thing, wincian wink, wind, winter. The instances in which 
we have acquired this ‘ i ’ in the stead of some less character- 
istic vocalism are few ; — seolc silk, meolc milk, weoca wick of 
candle, sprdot sprit (bowsprit). 

Words in which the character is retained but with sound 
altered to igh or eye\ — blind, cild child, hrind rind, miht 
might, niht night, riht right, wight wight. 

The long to this short ‘ i ’ existed in the Saxon period, but 
it is now almost lost. Mr. Alexander Ellis ascribes the change 
to the fifteenth century. I know but of one well-attested 
example of its complete survival both in the character and in 
the sound, and that is in the name Ide of a village near Exeter, 
a name documentarily extant in a writing of the eleventh 
century, and which is now both written and pronounced as it 
was then with a sound which any one who was without local 
information would naturally spell ‘ Eade.’ 

In other cases where this long ‘ i ’ is preserved in sound it 
is changed in character and written ee, as fits fleece, slife (slyfe) 
sleeve, sclr sheer. 

Words in which the long ‘t' is retained but with the 
sound altered to igh or eye : — bridle, dicere diker, fif five, lif 
life, liht light, l!m lime, mil mile, min mine, ridan ride, scir 
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shire, scric shrike, serin shrine, swin swine, ]jin ihine, wif 
wife, wis wise (adj,), wise (subst.), win wine. 

The true old sound has sometimes been* preserved in com- 
pounds and derivations, when lost in the simple word. Thus, 
the present vocalism of child, kind, wild, is modern ; but the 
true and original sound of these f's has kept its place in 
children, kind-red, wilderness. 

In is gicel icicle, the first i is altered, the second has re- 
mained true. 


U. 

118. The ‘ U ’ is best pronounced in the rustic speech of 
the north of England. The northerners are weak in the ‘ i,' 
which is apt to run into a dull u, as hull for hill : and in the 
' a ' also — man is apt to sound in North Britain as mon or 
mun. But their ‘ u ’ is often perfect ; and when I travel 
northward, I consider myself to be then among people of 
the northern tongue, when I hear the frequent exhortation 
‘Cum, cum!’ uttered with such a genuine ‘u’ that he who 
has once heard and heeded it, will not stand to ask what was 
the ancient pronunciation of the verb cuman. 

This letter now represents the full ‘ u ’ sound in very few 
words : bull, hush^full, pull, push, puss. The word put has 
this vocalism in some mouths, and the word punish had 
rather than has; for we may regard the pronunciation 
‘poonish’ as now obsolete. 

119. The following words have preserved the Saxon u 
short : — ^bucca buck, butan hut, dust, furh furrow, hunt, hun- 
dred, hunter, iung young, nut, must (brewing), nunne nun, 
sunder, sunne sun, sumor summer, tunne tun, turf, tusk, }>uma 
thumb, under, up. 
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In the following tlie 4 long has changed to ou, or O’w: — 
clfit cloui, cilsloppe cowslip, cd cow, cfitS couth, hfi how, hfis 
house, hfisel housel, Ifis louse, mGs fuouse, mfiS mouth, scrfid 
shroud, tfln town, Jjfisend thousand, Gle owl, tit out. 

So with the u long by position ; — grund ground, hand 
hound, pund pound. 

The elongation of this vowel has in a few instances pro- 
duced a disyllabic word out of an old monosyllable ; as, btir 
lower, scur shower ; to which we might add, if pronunciation 
only were considered, stir sour. 

Sometimes the Saxon ‘u' became o, but the elder sound 
is still heard in many of the instances : — hunig homy, munuc 
monk, sum some, sunu son, tungc tongue, wulf wolf, wurm 
worm, wurtS worth. It has been questioned what is the 
relation of this to the ‘ u ’ : — I am disposed to think that 
these have the true ‘ u ’ sound though short. Where ‘ ’ is 
now written oo the vowel is well kept, as, wudu wood, wul 
wool. 

Of the instances in which we have acquired a « in place of 
some other vowel, the most noticeable is where it has taken 
the place of an old ‘ i ’ : — irnan run, risce rush (j uncus). 

120. When in philology we call these three the elementary 
vowels, we do not imply that they are the ‘ original ' vowels, 
or that languages which exhibit these three with the purest 
and best defined expression, are therefore in the most 
primitive condition. In like manner, when we bestow the 
name of ‘ primary ’ upon the three prismatic colours, the 
priority thus attributed is one of thought, and derived from 
analysis, not a matter of the order of time. And when we 
find a language like the Moesogothic exhibiting a regular 
vowel-system markedly based on the three primary vowels, we 
only conclude that a vigorous speech-instinct must have been 
for a long time at work upon this element of pronunciation. 
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The vowels which claim our attention after A I U are 
o and e. The natural relation of these inferior vowels to 
the Three, may be rudely figured as in the subjoined dia- 
gram : 

I e A o U 


Of the O it has already been incidentally shewn that it has 
grown out of the A and out of the U, and therefore it appears 
intermediate to these two. 

121. The E is the most frequent of all tlie letters of the 
English alphabet. This is well known to printers, and also 
to decipherers of cryptograph. It occasions the weak point 
of any simple cypher. If a person attempts concealment by 
merely substituting some fixed letter or figure in place of 
each letter of his words, the decipherer will at once detect 
every e in the performance : first by their numerical pre- 
ponderance, and then by their position. As o between ‘ a ’ 
and ‘ u,’ so e has its seat between ‘ a ’ and ‘ i ’ : and it is easy 
to point to instances in which it has been produced by the 
enfecblement of one or other of these cardinal vowels. Of 
the derival of e from a we have an instance in the words 
England, English', the people from whom these names are 
derived being the Angel cynn. The contiguity of e to i is 
indicated by the pronunciation of England, which has an i in 
some of its foreign translations, as in the Italian Inghilterra. 
But the use of e that tend&.fflore than any to the over- 
whelming preponderance of this character in our books, is 
the ^-subscript. Of this e no single origin can be assigned ; 
it may be the relic of any one of the vowels. 

E has many varieties of sound : it has the sound of a, as 
in there ; it has the sound of ‘ i* as in England, English ; 
when doubled it has the sound of long ‘ i,' as in seen ; lastly, 
as e subscript, it has no sound of its own at all. Here is a 
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single line which contains three of these uses, while at the 
same time it shews with what a frequency this character is 
capable of appearing : 

Seen here and there and every^^here. 

H. W. Longfellow, 7 ales of a Wayside Inn. 


Variable 

cavity 

Larynx 


122. And if we turn, as we have done before, from the 
evidence of language to observe the organs of speech, we 
shall by a new path reach the same end ; namely this— that 
the order I E A O U is the order not only of the instinct of 
speech but also of acoustical science. 

‘ The vocal mechanism,’ says Professor Willis*, ‘ may be 
considered as consisting of lungs or bellows, capable of 
transmitting, by means of the connecting wind- 
pipe, a current of air through an apparatus con- 
tained in the upper part of the windpipe, which 
is termed the larynx. This apparatus is caj)able 
of producing various musical (and other) sounds, 
which are heard after passing through a vari- 
able cavity consisting of the pharynx (the cavity 
behind the tongue), mouth, and nose.’ If the 
whole of this arrangement is required for the 
vocal mechanism, it is only the outer part of it 
which we shall regard as the instrument of speech, namely, 
the larynx and the variable cavity. Of these two, the larynx 
is to the variable cavity or oral tube what the vibrating 
moutlipiece which generates the note is to the variable tube 
of some wind-instruments. Our power of observation is 
practically confined to the oral tube, and it is on this most 
accessible part of the speech-organs that Helmholz and 
Koenig have made their wonderful experiments. Helmholz 


Q> 
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^ ’Quoted in The Cultivation of the Speaking Voice ^ by John Hullah, 
Clarendon Press Series, 1870. 
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Struck a tuning-fork and held it to the mouth when it was 
ready to utter each particular vowel. Thus it was quickly 
discovered what musical note was reinforced by the air- 
vibrations in that particular position of the oral cavity. He 
had no tuning-fork high enough for the I ; but Koenig 
having made one, he completed and essentially confirmed 
the results of Helmholz. The vibrations j)er second for the 
several vowels are proximately as follows : — 

U O A E I 
450 * 900 1800 3600 7200 

From these experiments it appears that the five vowels are 
musically separated from each other by distances as regular 
and as well defined as those of the ordinary scale in music’. 
The three, I, A, U, are seen to hold the places of highest, 
middlemost, and lowest, while E and O stand to these 
Cardinal Vowels precisely in that alternating position and 
relation which the purely philological evidence would assign 
to them. 


Of the Ablaut. 

123. At some distant time, before the historical era of the 
Gothic languages, the primitive community got into the way 
of enlarging the range of their speech by dint of spacing 
their vowel-sounds ; and they prosecuted this half-conscious 
sentiment until they actually multijJied three-fold, or even 
four-fold, the expressive powers of their inherited vocabu- 
lary. The German name of Ablaut has become so esta- 
blished, and it is so widely used, that it seems better to 
adopt it with an explanation than to seek a vernacular 
substitute for it. Glossarially, it w'ould be represented by 


Comptes Rmdus, April 1870. 
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Off- Sound; and the name imports a certain offing or dis- 
tancing of vowel-sounds, whereby simple words have been 
provided with a ready change of form, and have thus been 
promptly qualified to express a contrast of signification. 
Relics of this method of variation are strewn about our voca- 
bulary. Thwe is the verb to hind, and the substantive band, 
and another substantive bond. Or compare the verb to 
shear with the substantive share and the adjective sheer, 
and another substantive shire, and yet another shore, — and 
we see what a variety of service one consonantal frame- 
work may perform, with the aid of a well-defined vowel- 
differentiation, 

124. But it was in the verbal conjugation that the Ablaut 
found its peculiar home, and there it took formal and 
methodical possession. In that position it became the chief 
means of expressing the distinction of Time, .superseding 
almost entirely the previous habit of denoting the Past by 
Reduplication. The clearest examples of this systematic 
vowel-change that the English language affords are to be 
found in the old verbs, and in those especially which have 
their chief time-distinctions based upon the vocalic series 
i, a, u ; as sing, sang, sung ; spring, sprang, sprung. 

126. This ancient system of Vowel Gradation is much 
decayed in English, but still with a little restoration we may 
bring many other verbs into this series. Thus, if M-e remember 
that the verb to run is originally rin, we have at once the 
series, rin, ran, run. After this pattern we may sometimes 
reconstruct old verbs that have had their conjugation 
modernised. When we read in Chaucer of the feelings of 
the woman who was ready to burst till she had told her 
secret, how that 

Hir thoughte it swal so soore aboute hir herte, 

Wif of Bath’s Tale, 967 . 
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we may surmise not only that our preterite swelled is a 
modernism, but also that the spelling of swell was formerly 
swil] and then if we compare the Moesogothic we actu- 
ally find swil^ swal, swul, to have been the Ablaut of that 
verb. 

Analogies are often caught beautifully by children. I have 
heard dag as the preterite of dig. Also the original preterite 
of the verb to sling I heard from the mouth of a little maid 
of four years old, who said to her father, in ‘rich tones of 
genial enquiry which writing cannot render : ‘ If a bee stang 
you, dad, would you cry?’ 

Enough has now been said to indicate, that the Ablaut 
is a vowel-differentiation of words, and that its character 
depends upon that distinctness of the vowels from which it 
obtains its value, and force, and title. We shall return to this 
subject in the chapter on the Verbs. 


Of the Umlaui. 

126 . The Umlaut, on the contrary, is not so much a 
vowel change, as a vowel modification. In order to see 
what it is that induces this modification, we may revert to 
the parallel between the organs of speech and a wind in- 
strument. In an elaborate instrument, with keys and other 
adjustments, if all the parts arc not* in smart working order, 
there will be a danger lest each note should modify its suc- 
cessor. The keys have been touched for a given note, and 
unless they promptly recover their normal position, some- 
thing will be heard of the first note at the time when the 
second is delivered. So it is in language: a letter or a 
syllable is apt to carry on its influence to the letter or syllable 
that succeeds. In the neighbourhood of Bath, the childish 
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form of the name of that city is Bab. Here we see the 
second consonant has been overpowered by the first. In 
the Finnish and Samoyedian languages, this principle has 
developed into a grammatical vowel-harmony, according to 
which the vowel of the stem of a word determines the vowel 
of the affix. Thus hoha (skin) makes its ablative hobahad) 
warnge (crow) makes it ivarngehed; ano (boat) makes, the 
same case anohod', (servant) makes habihidr, and paeidju 
(lump) makes the ablative paddjuhud^. In all these instances 
we see the vowel of the affix harmonised to the nearest in 
the stem : and we recognise the development of a natural 
tendency into a law. 

In our schools we sometimes hear this Harmonic Per- 
mutation of vowels, as, Dublun, Mosos, prommus^ righteous- 
nuss, Thomvius) but it is not admirable in Aryan children, 
however interesting it may be as a part of Turanian 
grammar-systems. 

127. The Umlaut of the Indo-European languages is 
a phenomenon of a different order. Here the vowel of the 
after-member of the word influences that which has gone 
before, so tliat a present vowel is influenced by one yet 
unspoken *. 

It seems as if we ought to take into our philological con- 
sideration the fact that the human organ of speech, while it 
is an instrument, is not a mere instrument ; inasmuch as it 


‘ M. Alexander Castren, Grammatik der Samojedischen Sprachen. 
St. Petersburg, 1854: p. 25. 

® The principle of the Umlaut, viz. that a present sound is influenced 
by one that is to follow, though it has obtained systematically only in 
the region of the vowels, is capable of being exemplified and illustrated 
also through the less sensitive material of the consonants. The plural 
of place is places, and the latter word is pronounced ‘ places ' ; and an 
attentive observer may sometimes hear t plazez ’ from persons who do not 
say ‘ plaze ’ in the singular. 
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contains bound up in the same constitution with itself the 
performer also. It would seem as if the consciousness which 
the moral agent has of the task before it, influenced a present 
utterance by the presentiment of that which is to follow. The 
Umlaut is a modification that has risen in our stock of lan- 
guages.within the historical i)eriod. There is no trace of it 
in the Mcesogothic, but it appears in the Old High German 
and Anglo-Saxon. 

Yet the Mccsogothic supplies the conditions out of which 
it has grown. If we look at Mark i. i6 we see the word nati, 
where our English Testament has ml. Here the i of the 
termination has drawn the a towards it, and has harmonised 
it into c. The intermediate form neti is preserved in the 
Oldsaxon of the Heliand. In the same manner the Mceso- 
gothic FANi reappears in the English fen. The action of the 
Umlaut continued visibly to alter the shapes of words during 
the whole Saxon period. Thus the same word would appear 
with an ‘ a,' or an m in the stem, according as it had a full or 
a thin vowel in the termination. For example, the word day 
was dicg in the nominative (pointing to an earlier dagt), 
deeges and dicgc in the genitive and dative singular ; but 
in the plural it made nom. dagas, gen. daga, dat. dagum. So 
likewise stcef a letter, plur. slafas; hwed a whale, plur. 
hwalas ; pad a path, plur. pa'Sas. Our modern pronunciation 
of the w'ord day retains the trace of this Umlaut, which the 
orthography obscures; for it exactly corresponds to dai, 
the orthography which succeeded to dag. And, to take an 
example from adjectives, the word mall bears no trace, either 
in its spoken or in its w'ritten form, of having formerly been 
subject to Umlaut ; but it was so. It appears as smai., smalre, 
smalra, smalne ; a thin vowel being, or having been, though 
here unwritten, in every one of these Cases next after the /. 
In another set of Cases it appears as smalu, smalum, smala, 
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smalan, and it was by the preponderance of these that our 
modern form was determined. 

128, The Conquest gave the death-blow to the Umlaut 
among us, and even the traces of it were largely obliterated. 
But some of the Umlaut-forms had allied themselves with 
certain grammatical functions, and in this new character 
they have secured office and position. Such are those few 
plurals which, like feet, geese, men, mice, are formed by inward 
vowel-change.' The Germans have retained this kind of 
]durality Umlaut-function much more largely than we have, 
and also another of far greater scope and utility; for they 
have found in Umlaut a means of differentiating the indica- 
tive from the subjunctive mood, thus — l^atte habebat, l^attc 
haberet. 


The Consonants. 

129. The consonants will be most conveniently arranged 
in the order according to which they recede more and more 
from the nature of the vowels. We begin with the half 
vowels, W and Y. 

Before the Conquest the character W was little used. 
Where the Anglo-Saxon printed books have it, the manu- 
scripts have the old Rune p. But after the Conquest, when 
a great many Romance words beginning with V were coming 
into the English, and a distinction had to l:)e made between 
this sound and that of the old p, the letter was represented 
by a double v. But it must carefully be observed that the 
novelty as regards the W Avas only in the character and not 
in the sound. The sound of w was an ancient sound in 
the language, and upon it an interesting question rises; — 
Whether this sound, which is now a chief characteristic of 
our language amidst its family, was contracted in this island 
by the mingling of the Saxons with the British Kelts, or 
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yale ale, yarbs herbs, yarm arm, yarn earn, yarnest 
earnest, yean eacnian, yeaze ease. 

On Sunday evenings, arm in arm ; — 

O’ Zunday evemens, yarm in yarm : — 

and first they’d go to sec their lots of pot-herbs in the 

garden plots; — 

An’ vast tha’d goo to zee ther lots 
O’ pot-yarbs in the ghiarden plots. 

The same thing appears in the south of Scotland where 
ane one, ance once, aits oats, ale, card earth, &c., are 
pronounced ‘yin, yince, yits, yill, yird.' This pronuncia- 
tion extends southwards into England, but dies out north 
of the Forth. 

The history of y has been confused by means of the 
fashion which prevailed in the fifteenth century of substi- 
tuting it often for /. Already in the fourteenth century, 
in an ‘ A B C Poem,' we find the letter y thus introduced ; 

Y for I in wryt is set. 

A reaction followed and corrected this in some measure; 
but still too many cases remained in which the y had 
become fixed in places where an i should have been. A 
conspicuous example is the word rhyme, from rIm number, 
in which the y was put for i probably through confusion with 
the Greelj pv6ix6s, as we certainly do owe many of our 
to the Greek v, as in tyrant, zephyr, hydraulic, hyssop, 
hypocrisy, hypothesis. 

Our y (like w) is half vowel and half consonant : it is 
a consonant in the beginning of a word or syllable, and 
a vowel elsewhere. This gives the y a peculiar position in 
English which it does not hold in other languages. Our 
consonantal sound of y is represented in German and* 
Danish and Swedish by j. In the English the y sounds 
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exactly as the j sounds in German jung, or in the pronoun 
of the first person in Danish /eg, in Swedish /ag. Both 
of these half-consonants can rise out of vocalic conditions ; 
if iw has heconiQyew in orthography, one has become ‘wun' 
in pronunciation. 

132. The next in order are the Spirants, H, S,, Z, partially 
C, and partially CH. 

H, in the ancient language, was a guttural. This letter 
has undergone more change of value since its introduction 
into our language than any other letter. It is now a mere 
dumb historical relic in many cases, and where it has any 
sound it is but the sign of aspiration. It is almost classed 
with the vowels, as in the familiar rule which tells us to say 
an before a word beginning with a vowel or a silent h. It 
once had in English the guttural force of the German ch, or 
even of the Welsh ch. 

This ancient guttural is heard now only in those portions 
of the old Anglian provinces which are in the southern 
counties of Scotland, and the northern counties of England. 
There you may still hear licht and necht, for b'ght and nighl, 
pronounced in audible gutturals. In the Anglo-Saxon these 
were written with the simpte h thus, liht, niht, but pro- 
nounced gutturally. As we now regard c and K as inter- 
changeable in certain cases, e. g. Calendar or Kalendar, so 
in the early time stood c and h to each other. There were 
a certain number of words in which the Anglian c (of the 
^time of Bseda) was represented by a Saxon h. The word 
BERCT bright is of frequent occurrence in the Ecclesiastical 
History of the Angles. It occurs in proper names, as Bercta, 
Berctfrid, Berctgils, Bercthun, Berctred, Berctuald, Cudberct, 
Heriberct, Huaetberct. The same was also freely used in 
Saxon names, but in them the Anglian c became h, briht or 
beorht : Brihthelm, BrihtnoJ), Brihtric, Brihtwold, Brihtwulf, 
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Ecgbriht, CuSbriht. Some lingering relics of h guttural are 
found as late as the middle of the fourteenth century. For 
example, sixt thou for ‘ seest thou,’ or rather ‘ sehest thou,’ in 
Piers Plowman, i. 5 , is evidence that his siht sight w’as 
gutturally pronounced. 

As the H .began to be more feebly uttered, and it was no 
longer regarded as a sure guttural sign, it had to be rein- 
forced by putting a c, before it, as in the above licht and 
necht; or by a g, as in though {)iAH ; daughter dohter. 
But the GH had little power to arrest the tendency of the 
language to divest itself of its gutturals, and ,gh in its turn 
has grown to be a dumb monument of bygone pronun- 
ciation 

133. S has two sounds, one of which is heard in house, and 
the other in houses : — the former we call the proper S sound, 
the latter we now assign to Zed. But this Z sound is the old 
property of S, and it lives on in that universal habit of the 
Western counties to make every S a Z, of which ‘ Zummerzet ’ 
is the proverb. 

Little change has taken place in the incidence of s since 
the most ancient times ; in the vast majority of instances its 
uses in English and German afe alike, and indeed in all the 
Gothic family of languages. One remarkable exception to 
this uniformity of the area of s, is its use in Moesogothic in 
many words where the other dialects have r. 
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German. 

aha 

ear 

Slet)re 

mais 

more 


basi 

berry 

93eevf 

hauEiian 

hear 

J&oren 

dius 

deer 



^ In Scotland this guttural largely survives. Plough and enough are 
sometimes ‘ plu ’ and ‘ enu,’ but often * pleuch ’ and ‘ eneuch.’ In though 
and through it is mute. 
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Another exception is the German s for English t, as 
Sfljfer water, roel^ white, l^ei^ hot, which is noticed in the 
Lautverschiebung, 12. 

134. Z is a character of late introduction. During the 
Saxon time it appears in Bible translations in names like 
Zacheus, Z^charias ; and otherwise only in one or two stray 
instances, e. g. Caziei, the French town-name Chezy, in 
the following description of the path of the Northmen in 
France : — 

887. Her for sc here up ])urh <^a bryege Det Paris, and }>a up andlang 
Sigene o ‘(5 Ma^terne, and pa up on Materne o?) Caziei. 

887. This year went the host up through the bridge at Paris ^ and then 
up along the Seine to the Alarne, and then up the Marne to Chezy, 

There was the less demand for a Z in Saxon, because the 
S was sounded as Z ; yea wc find S used as the represent- 
ative of z down to the fifteenth century : e. g. Sepherus for 
Zephyrus. Nor is this letter anything more than a foreigner 
among us now. There will be found very few genuine 
Knglish words with a z in therh. 

C is a spirant or sibilant only in certain positions ; namely, 
before the vowels i and e, as city, centre. This is simply the 
French c, and the earliest English instance I can produce is 
in the Saxon Chronicle of Peterborough, anno 1128, where 
milee appears for' Saxon miltse, perhaps by influence of 
French merci. 

And as we have a French c, so have we also a French ch, 
which is equiv^ent to sh. This French ch is rare with 
us, for we nearly always assimilate it either to the English ch 
or to the Italian ch : 140. We took chirurgeon from French, 
and at first we pronounced it ‘ shirurgeon,' whence it became 
surgeon. But now Walker teaches us to say ‘kirurgeon.’ 
We can however muster a few examples of French ch, as. 
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■chagrin, chaise, chamois, champagne, charade, charlatan, 
Charlotte, chicanery, chivalry, ' machine. 

136. The next in order are the Liquids L, M, N, R. 
These letters hold a similar position in all the great lan- 
guages, though subject to occasional peculiarities of utter- 
ance, such as the ‘l mouill^,’ or the nasal m agd n of the 
French with which we have little to do. The Liquids have 
undergone no variation in passing from the Saxon into the 
English language, except that r has unhappily lost much of 
its earlier resonance. 


L 

is very liable to be dropped out and lost. It has disappeared 
from each isix, which Hwii.c, such swilc, as ealswa ; and its 
sound is very shadowy in balm, calf, should, would ; — I do not 
(though some do) add talk, walk. 

In a number of instances it has become very shadowy in 
French, as in the l mouillde ; or vanished, as in the large class 
of words like agneau=agnellus. In some cases it has been 
transformed into r as in ap6tre= apostolus, epitre=epistola: 
in others it has yielded before an intercalate n, as in absoudre 
=absolvere, poudre = pulverem. In Portuguese there is 
can.dea= candela, and aguia=aquila. 

But nowhere has the l been dropped so extensively as in 
Scottish. After d long it is hardly ever sounded, and we are 
familiar with a', ba', ca', fa', ha’, wa’, for all, ball, call, fall, 
hall, wall. So also after it', fu', pu', for full, pull. When l 
is dropt after 0 the vowel is generally written* ‘ ow ' as gowd, 
knowe, pow, stown for gold, kqoll, poll, stolen. These 
changes are old. As early as Dunbar aw is found for all; 
and Lindsey has a curious set of spellings that exhibit the l 
as little better than a diacritic accompaniment to indicate 
that the a is long. Thus calff, chalmer, faldome. 
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halking, wallis (pron. wawes), walk, waiter, walx; 
for chaff, chamber, fathom, hawking, waves, wake, water, 
wax. The form chalmer persists in the family name 
Chalmers. Thefp are however certain instances in which 
Scotch possesses an l lost in English: whilk which, 
everilk every. 

R. 

The tendency to lose the sound of the r out of English 
words is a common subject of observation and of caricature. 
It belongs to the south, and in the south it belongs especially 
to cockneys, while it has also some association with noncha- 
lance and dundrearyism. The northern pronunciation is 
much more muscular in this particular, and northerners are 
unprepared for this sinking of the r when they come south. 
A Scotch gentleman being in London for the first time took 
omnibus from Holborn to Cheapside. The conductor taking 
his fare seemed to ask ‘You from Oban ? ’ After a moment 
of surprise he saw the man meant ‘You came from Hol- 
born ? ’ 

Of these liquids, l and r group together, as being more 
vocalic than the other two. These have a softening effect 
upon vowels, as may be seen above, 114 ; while m and n on 
the other hand have a conservative effect. With respect to 
the Mutes, m has a great attraction for u, 137 ; and n for d 
or T. 

130. We ha’^e now touched all the sounds represented by 
our Alphabet, except the Mutes ; and these are they which 
were spoken of at the outset in relation to the law of Laut- 
verschiebung. They are subdivided into the Labials, Dentals, 
and Gutturals. The Labials are P, B, F, V. 

P is a letter that was not much used as an initial letter of 
words. In the poems of Beowulf and of Caedmon taken 
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together there are only three words beginning with p. One 
of the three is now extinct, but the other two are quite 
familiar to us ; they are pa/h and play. These were, in the 
eighth century, exceptional words in English, from the fact 
that they began with p. And to this day it may still be 
asserted that almost all the English words beginning with p 
are of foreign extraction. 

137. B is a great companion of m, as cltmd, lamb, limber. 
In these and many other instances it has been brought in 
by the m, as in limb from lim ; number F. nombre from the 
Latin numerus. 

F has sometimes become v in English : as tefen even, delfe 
delve, lifer liver, lufu love, steorfe starve. And indeed the 
Saxon F seems to have represented the v-sound rather than 
that now attached to f. This is also the power of f in 
Welsh. 

V as a u-consonant came in after the Conquest, with such 
French wdrds as uirtue, uisage, uaine, ueray,uenerie. But the 
character v, as a sign proper to this consonantal sound, and 
distinct from the vowel u, was not established until the 
seventeenth century. 

138. The Dentals are T, D, TH. 

T has an affinity to n, and this is why a sermon is 
apt to be called a sermont. It is also sometimes drawn 
in by s. In Acts xxvii. 40 we read ‘ hoised up the main- 
sail,’ where we should now say and write ‘hoisted,’ not 
for any etymological reason, but from a purely phonetic 
cause. 

So in against, amongst, betwixt, whilst, the final x is 
excrescent. 

P has a like affinity for n, and is often brought into a 
j word as a growth out of n. In the words impound, expound, 
‘from the Latin impono and expono, the d is a pure English 
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addition : so likewise in sound from French son, Latin sonus. 
Provincial phonetics go still further, and call a gown gownd. 
See above, 94. 

D has also a disposition to slip in between l an d r. 
Thus the Saxon ealra, gen. plur. of eal all, became first 
aller and then alder, as in alderliefest= dearest of all : — 
'Mine alderliefest Sovereign,’ 2 Henry VI, i. i. 

TH has been touched on above, 97, in connection with the 
Rune p ; but its more modern relations have to be considered 
here. It has two sounds: one which nearly approaches 
the lisp,_as in /hh; the other, which is more vocal, as in 
/Aine. The latter is sometimes represented by dj. In the 
Gothic family this is an English feature, although the dA is 
heard in Danish at the end of some words where d is written, 
as in brod bread, ved with, pron. ‘ brodh,’ ‘ vedh.’ Of other 
families, there are three European languages, that have a 
well recognised TH-sound, the Welsh, the Spanish, and the 
Greek. The latter has both the sounds ; the Spanish gives 
the lisp /A-sound to c before <? or /; the Welsh has the vocal 
sound in its strongest form, written as dd. Neither of the 
sounds is heard in German, though /A is written, as in 3!^ier, 
Hjal. In French also it is written, but not heard : as the, 
pronounced tay. The th with its twofold value is one of the 
characteristic things of our language, and more than anj' 
other the Shibboleth of foreigners. 

139. The Gutturals are C, K, G, CH, J, H, Q, X. 

The Tenues ’ are .C and K. The word icicle shews us 
that c has two powers, the sibilant and the guttural. The 
sibilant has been noticed, 132. The guttural c has the k- 
sound before a, 0 , u, also before /, r ; as call, cob, cut, clew, 
crop. 

K is not properly a Latin, but a Greek letter. In Roman 
writing it had ,an undefined position as a superfluous cha- 
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racter, a mere duplicate-variety of c. This was also largely 
its position through the Anglo-Saxon period, although in 
Saxon literature a doubt will sometimes intrude, whether it 
was a mere fancy to write k, and whether it meant not some- 
thing different from the c. But very soon after the Conquest, 
the greater frequency of k is observable, and its value plain ; 
it went on increasing just in proportion as the value of c 
became equivocal through its frenchified employment with 
the sound of s : 132. In the twelfth century, k is found to 
have a place and function of its own to the entire exclusion of 
c, namely, before the vowels e and i, the cases in which c 
had gone off into the s-sound. Thus the old words c#.ne, 
CEMPA warrior, Cent, cepan, cyn, cyng, were in the twelfth 
century written constantly as kene keen, kempa champion, 
Kent, keep, kin, king. But when the character had to be 
doubled, it was by prefixing c, and not by repetition of k, 
that the doubling was effected : thus, acknowledge, which is 
only a compound of the particle a with knowledge, the c 
expressing the reverberation of the x-sound. So also in 
lack, crack. Jack, and the old-fashioned spellings of politick, 
mthetick, CK may be taken as equivalent to double-x. 

140. G has two uses, the first before a^o, u, or a liquid, 
as gang, gate, good, gold, great, green, grim, gull, gush. 
This sound is the true medial of the guttural series. The 
second use is that which it has before e and j', where it 
sounds the same as our j, as, engine, gentle, giant, gin, 
ginger, change. The rule is suspended where some Saxon 
words are concerned, thus, in get, give, it has the first sound 
though before e and i. 

So that we might say the first is the Saxon G, the second 
is French or Italian. 

CH has three uses : — 

I. The English use, as in chance, change^ choose,,church. 
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How far back this tch sound may have been in existence 
is one of the most interesting questions in Saxon phonology. 
In Swedish we find this sound attached to k when it is fol- 
lowed by a soft vowel; thus the initial k of Swedish kyrka 
sounds as ch in our church. 

2. The French use, like sh, as in Charlotte, cheroot, 134. 

3. The Italian use, like k, as in architect, character, chro- 
nicle, monarch. ■ 

Of these three, only the first and third belong here among 
the Gutturals, the second belongs to 132. 

141. J is the consonant that has grown out of the vowel I 
Now the process of making i into a consonant would seem 
to result most naturally in the product of the v-spund. And 
so this has happened, where the operation has been purely 
insular and domestic. Thus we saw above, 131, that ny 
became 

But we had not developed this consonantal use of i when 
a different one was imported from France, along with such 
words as iangler, iealous, iest, iewel, ioin, iolly, iourney, ioust, 
ioy, iudge, luly, iustice. The sound of this French i-con- 
sonant was a palato-guttural, like that of g in git jacet. 

We may compare its sound with the sound of g in certain 
analogous positions in Italian, 

French. Italian. Latin. 

Jean Giovanni loanncs 

majeur maggior maior 

and wonder whether in any sense this consonant can be 
traced back to the Latin. At any rate, we have adopted it 
from the French, have altered it to a sound of our own, and 
then we have lent it to the Latin language in our printed 
texts, trans^prming maior, peior, iuvare, iam, irincus, hriius, 
eius, into major, pejor, juvare, jam, jimcus, hujus, ejus. 
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As a consonantal character distinct from and leaving only 
the vocalic function to i, the j "dates from the seventeenth 
century. In German this -character stands for the v-sound; 
and there is one word, very familiar though not English, 
namely Hallelujah, in which we also assign it this value. 

142. H has already been spoken of in its living character, 
as a spirant. But it must also have mention here in the 
guttural series, because this was its old historic function, 
and also because it still represents the guttural-aspirate in 
many English words for the purposes of comparative philo- 
logy. Thus Latin canis is English hound, according to 
Grimm's Law, and probably the much-questioned mn, a hide 
of land, is related to the Latin eivis. 

Q is a Latin letter, which was not recognised in English 
till the close of the twelfth or the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. Before this the Anglo-Saxon writers had done very 
well without it; having expressed the sound of qu by the 
letters cw ; as cwalm, qualm, pestilence, death ; cWiE® quoth, 
CWEN queen, cwic quick. At first tlie qu was only admitted 
in writing Latin or French words, while cw kept its place in 
native words. Among the earliest I^atin or French words 
beginning with qu which were adopted in English are quart, 
quarter, quarternc prison, quarrel, quarry, quire,quit ixom Latin 
quietus quiet. This is the position which q holds at this day 
in the Dutch language ; it is used for spelling certain Latin 
words, while kw is used for the same sound in the words of 
native origin. In English, on the contrary, the qu very soon 
prevailed even in the home-born words; and before the 
close of the thirteenth century we find qtiake, qualm, queen, 
quell, quick. 

j X has two powers : one its original value, ks ; and the other 
i^s, a development common to English and french. It 
sounds as gs when the syllable following the x is open and 
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accented, as exhaust, exalt, exotic ; in other cases it has the 
original value of hs. TMs distinction is, however, ques- 
tioned; and the decision of it^ all the more difficult, as 
we may not trust the report of dur own organs in delicate 
points of pronunciation. Our utterance is warped the mo- 
ment we set ourselves to observe and examine it. 



CHAPTER II. 


SPELLING AND PRONUNCIATION. 

143 . The spelling of our language has admitted a suc- 
cession of changes from the earliest times to the present day. 
We now call our orthography fixed : but perhaps the next 
generation will detect some changes that have taken place 
in our time. Orthography is always in the rear of pronun- 
ciation, and this distance is continually increasing. As a 
language grows old, it more and more tends towards being 
governed by precedent. We spell words as we have been 
taught to spell them. The more literature is addressed to the 
eye, the more that organ is humoured, and the ear is less and 
less considered. A settled orthography is a habit of spelling 
w'hich rarely admits of modification, and tends towards a 
state of absolute immutability. 

When a language has become literary, its orthography has 
already begun to be fixed. The varieties of spelling which 
have taken place from the fourteenth centujy until now, may 
appear considerable to those who have only glanced at old 
books; but in reality they are very limited. A few slight 
variations, often repeated, wall make a great difference in 
^e legibility of a page, to the eye that is unaccustomed to 
such variations. It might be thought that the idea of ortho- 
graphy was a modem affair, and that the spelling of our early 
writers was chaotic and unstudied. But this would be a 
great mistake. 
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144 . The poet of the Ormulum (a.d. 1250) earnestly begs 
that in future copies of his ^ork, respep t may be had to his 
orthography. The passage has been quoted and translated 
above, 60 . 

Chaucer also, in the closing stanzas of his Trotlus and 
Cresetde, begs that nO one will ‘miswrite’ his little book, by 
which he means that no one should deviate from his ortho- 
graphy: 

Go, little booke, go my little tragedie 

And for there Is so great diversite 
In English, and in writing of our tong, 

So pray I to God, that none miswrite thee, 

Ne the mis-metre, for defaut of tong: 

And redd wherso thou be or eles song, 

That thou be understond. . . . 

It was not for want of interest in orthography that so great 
diversity continued to exist, but it was from the obstacles 
which naturally delayed a common understanding on such 
a point. A standard was, however, set up in the fifteenth 
century, or at furthest in the sixteerith, by the masters of the 
Printing-press. It was the Press that determined our ortho- 
graphy. This may easily be discerned by the fact that whereas 
private correspondence continues for a long time to exhibit 
all ‘the old diversity of spelling, the Bible of 16 ii, and the 
First Folio of Shakspeare (1623) are substantially in the 
orthography which is now prevalent and established. 

145 . If any one will be at the trouble to compare the fol- 
lowing verses from the Bible of 1611 with our present Bible, 
he will see that the variation is not so great as at first sight 
appears. 

iHuers opinions of him among the people, ,• The Pharisees are angry 
that their officers tooke him mi, chide with Nicodemus for taking his 
part, 

37 In the last day, that great day of the feast, lesus stood, and cried, 
®*ying, If any man thirst, let him come vnto me, and ddnke. 

L 
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38 He that beleeueth on me, as the Scripture hath saide, out of his 
belly shall flow riuers of lining water. 

39 (But this spake he of the Spirit, which they that beleeue on him 
should receiue. For the holy Ghost was not yet giuen^ because that 
lesus was not yet glorified.) 

40. ^ Many of the people therefore, when they heard this saying, saide, 
Of a trueth this is the Prophet. 

41 Others said. This is the Christ. But some said. Shall Christ come 
out of Galilee ? 

42 Hath not the Scripture saide, that Christ commeth of the seede of 
Dauid, and out of the towne of Bethlehem, where Dauid was ? 

43 So there was a diuision among the people because of him. 

44 And some of them would haue taken him, but no man layed hands 
on him. 

45 IT Then came the officers to the chiefe Priests and Pharises, and 
they said vnto them, Why haue ye not brought him ? 

46 The officers answered, Neuer man spake like this man. 

47 Then answered them the Pharisees, Are ye also deceiued ? 

48 Haue any of the rulers, or of the Pharises beleeued on him ? 

49 But this people who knoweth not the Law, are cursed. 

50 Nicodemus saith vnto them, (He that came to lesus by night, 
being one of them.) 

51 Doth our Law iudge any man before it heare him, & know what 
he doth ? 

52 They answered, and said vnto him, Art thou also of Galilee ? 
Search,'* and looke ; for out of Galilee ariseth no Prophet. 

53 And euery man went vnto his owne house. 


^ 146. A large part of the strange effect which this specimen 
has to the modern eye is due to something which is distinct 
from spelling — namely, to a change of form in certain cha- 
racters. The modern distinction of j the consonant from 1 
the vowel was not yet known. The v was not practically 
distinguished from the u. Instead of judge we see iudge; 
and instead of deceived it is deceiued. These may come under 
the notion of orthography, but they cannot be called diversi- 
ties of spelling. *0 these have to be added a few instances 
of e final, which^^ve since been disused. Also a few more 
capital letters. Such are the chief elements to which the 
strange aspect is due. The only real differences in this 
piece from our present use, are Beleeue, layed (for laid), com- 
meth, trueth. 
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Let us glance at a few of the changes which have produced 
the present settlement. For this purpose we must look back 
to the last great disturbance — that is to say, to the Conquest 
and its sequel. At that time there had been a fixed ortho- 
graphy for a hundred years ; hardly less fixed than ours now 
is, after four centuries of printing. We must remember that 
the Press is a sort of dictator in orthography. If we were 
to judge of present English orthography by a collection of 
manuscripts of the day, it would be a different thing from 
judging of it by printed books. For a manuscript literature, 
that of the last hundred years of tfie Saxon period is singu- 
larly orthographical. 


Modifications of the old Saxon Orthography. 


147. The clashing of dialects in the transition period, and 
the French influence, combined to raise up a new sort of 
spelling in the place of the old. Even the Saxon- words 
could not escape the new influence. A very large proportion 
of the words beginning with c w^re now spelt either with k 
or with CH. 


Examples of a Saxon initial-c turned Into k : — 


key 

Cene keen 
Ccol keel 
Cent Kent 
Cepan keep 
Cnapa knave 
Cnawan know 


Cnedan knead 
Cn^ow knee 
Cniht knight 
Cy?5 kyth 
Cyn kin 
C}nig king 


Examples of Saxon words beginning with c, which in 

modern English have taken ch instead oi c : — 

Ceafu chaff CMan chide 

Ceaster Chester Cin chin 

Ceorl churl Circe church 

C^osan choose Cele chill 

Cild child C^apma^i chapman 

The c before i, y, became palatalized to ch or tch, and 

L 2 
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this operates also in the close of words, though the conditions 
are not always as manifest as in the preceding instances ; thus 
church cyrice, speech spdfec, reach r^can, teach td^can ; and 
sometimes it has taken the form ich, as in latch laeccan, 
thatch Jjsec, match gemaecca, watch waecce, wretch wreccea. 
This -tch had run at one time beyond its present bounds ; 
thus in Spenser’s Faery Queene, i. 2. 21, we read ritch for 
rich. The quaint old Scottish grammarian, Alexander Hume, 
who was ‘ Scolemaester of Bath’ in 1592, speaks contempt- 
uously of this ch and tch development of our pronunciation, 
calling it ‘ an Italian chirt# : 

With c we spil the aspiration, turning it into an Italian chirt ; as, 

charite, cherrie, of quhilk hereafter This consonant, evin quher in 

the original it hes the awne sound, we turn it into the chirt we spak of, 
quhilk indeed can be symbolized with none, neither greek nor latin 
letteres ; as from cano, chant ; from^anon, chanon ' ; from castus, chast ; 
&c. — Of the Orthographic of the Britan Tongue by Alexander Hume 
(E.E. T.S,, 1865), pp. 13, 14. 

148 . It is a point of much interest and of some uncer- 
tainty, how the ch is to be accounted for in this class of 
examples. Was this simply a reform in the direction of 
phonetic spelling, and had these words been pronounced 
with the ch sound even while they were written with the c ? 
That this was not the case universally the Scotch form Kirk 
is a sufficient evidence. But may it have been so partially — 
may the chirt have been in the southern and western pro- 
nunciation ? Something of this sort may be seen at present 
in Scandinavia. The Swedish and Danish languages have 
initial x in common in a large number of words. The 
Danish k has no chirt anywhere ; but the Swedish k is pro- 
• nounced as English ch when' it is followed by thin vowels. 
The Danish word for church is kirkg ,* the Swedish word is 

— — f — *1";: — ■■■ — 

‘ This indicates a former pronunciation of canon more like the French 
chanoine. 
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kyrka. In the former case the K-initial is pronounced as in 
Scotland; in the latter it sounds like the first consonant 
in the English church. A like division of pronunciation may 
possibly have existed in this island before the Conquest. 

149. Analogous to the use of / before the ch (anciently c) 
is the putting a d before an ancient g. Thus we have the 
forms hedge hege, wedge wecg, ridge hrycg, sledge slecge. 
Also knowledge (323), and the rejected oblidge (173). 

160. Saxon words beginning with sc are in modern ]Eng- 
lish often spelt sh ; — 


Scadu shade 
Sceaf sheaf 
Sceaft shaft 
Sceal shall 
Sceamu shame 
Sceanca shank 


Sceap sheep 
Scearp sharp 
Seel shell 
Sceort short 
Sceo shoe 
Scild shield 


In some words, however, the Saxon sc is preserved, as 
scale (of a ■ balance), Jfar, score^ scot, scrub, and scypen cattle- 
shed. In some cases it is now written as in skin, skittle, 
skulk. In one instance it is written sch where nothing but the 
simple sc is heard, as school. This is probably a Grecism. 

The English is more sibilant than the An|^lo-Saxon was, 
and the change of sc to sh has contributed to this effect. The 
sibilancy of our language is a European proverb. Undoubt- 
edly our whole stock is sibilant, and the Moesogothic itself 
most of all. The Saxon was one of the least sibilant of the 
family, as the lists above (10 and 12) sufficiently indicate. 
Our modern access of sibilancy has been due entirely to 
French contact. Besides our native sibilants, which had 
been reduced below average proportions, we accepted all 
those of the French, which were many. That language is 
eminently sibilant now to the eye, though not to the ear. It 
is by the silence of their final s that our old neighbour is in 
a position to smile at the susurration of the English language. 
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Apart from French influence, we were less sibilant than either 
the French or the German. 

151. A great cause of change was the quiescence of the 
old guttural-aspirate h. This produced more than one set of 
modifications in spelling. 

One of these was the habit of writing wh instead of the old 
Hw. It seems that the decaying sound of the guttural gave 
the z<y-sound more prominence to the ear, and that accordingly 
the w was put before the h in writing. This alteration had 
the more effect on the appearance of the language, because 
many of the words so spelt are among the commonest and 
most frequently recurring.* The following are some of the 
more conspicuous examples: — 


Hwa ivho 
Hwses ivhose 
IlwSm whom 
Hwsiel whale 
Hw&r 7vhere 
’Hwcet what 
Hwaststan whetstone 
Hwjfete wheat 


Hwilc which 
Hweol wheel 
Hwt why 
Hwll while 

Hwisperung whispering 
Hwistlere whistler 
Hwtt white 


But here under the surface of one change in orthography 
we have two divergent changes in sound. The first three 
instances have dropped the w and retained' the ^ in a 
softened effect, but all the rest have given up or nearly lost 
the H-sound, retaining the w. 

The Scotch retained the guttural much longer; and indeed 
it is still audible in Scotland, And they wrote as well as pro- 
nounced gutturally : thus, qha, quhilk, quhat. Alexander 
Hume thus recbunts a dispute he had with some Southrons 
on the point : — 

To clere this point, and alsoe to reform an errour bred in the south, 
and now usurped be our ignorant piinteres, I wil tel quhat befel my self 
quhen I was in the south with a special gud frende of myne. Ther reuse, 
upon sum accident, quhither quho^ gtDien, quhat^ etc., should be sym- 
bolised with q or. w, a boat disputation betuene him and me. After 
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manie conflictes (for we oft enconntered), we met be chance, in the citie 
of Baeth, with a Doctonr of divinitie of both our acquentance. He in- 
vited ns to denner. At table my antagonist, to bring the question on 
foot amangs his awn condisciples, began that I was ^cum an heretick, 
and the doctonr spering how, ansuered that I denyed quho to be spelled 
with a TV, but with qu. 

Be qnhat reason ? quod the doctour. Here, I beginning to lay my 
grundes of labial, dental, and guttural soundes and symboles, he snapped 
me on this hand and he on tliat, that the doctour had mikle a doe to win 
me roome for a syllogisme. Then (said I) a labial letter can not sym- 
boliz a guttural syllab. But is a labial letter, quho a guttural sound. 
And therfoer tv can not symboliz quho, nor noe syllab of that nature. 
Here the doctour staying them again (for al barked at ones), the propo- 
sition, said he, I understand ; the assumption is Scottish, and the con- 
clusion false. Quherat, al laughed, as if I had bene dryven from :^11 
replye, and I fretted to see a frivolouse jest goe for a solid ansuer,— 
Of the Orthographie, See!, p, 18. 

The Scotchman was right. And the Southrons might 
thank the Scotch for having preserved a fine trait of English 
pronunciation, yea they might even endeavour by culture and 
education to recover the true and masculine utterance of 
wAai, which, where, when, while. * 

162. Another of these was the change of liht, miht, 
NiHT, siHT, to light, might, flight,^ sight. The g was pre- 
fixed to the h in order to insist on the h being uttered 
as a guttural. ' But it has failed. The guttural writing 
remains as a ' historical monument, but the sound is no 
longer heard except in Scotland and the conterminous 
parts of England. 

After GH had become quiescent, it was liable to be em- 
ployed carelessly or arbitrarily. For example, Spenser wrote 
the adjective white in the following unrecognisable manner, 

‘ whight ’ ; 

His Belphcebe was clad 

All in a silken camus lilly whight . — Faery Queene^ ii. 3, a6. 

In Ralegh’s letters we repeatedly find ‘wright’ write; so 
also spright was written instead of sprite-, and although it is 
now obsolete, yet its derivative sprightly is still in use. 
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Spight for spite, in Spenser, quoted below (166), may seem 
to have more right to the guttural, as it is from despectare. 

153. Likewise Saxon H-final has become gh, as burh 
burgh and borough, sl6h slough. The sound of ugh must 
be noticed. Sometimes it sounds like simple u or w\ 
as in plough, through, daughter, slaughter. In other cases 
it sounds like f', as cough, enough, rough, laughter. In 
dough, though it is quiescent. The same variety occurs in 
local and family names. In some parts of England the 
name Waugh is pronounced as Waw, and in others as Waff. 

‘Opinions differ about the sound: chough, cough, enough, 
laughter, rough, slough (of a snake), tough, trough. Some 
have thought that this pronunciation may have risen from 
interpreting the u as f, as lieutenant becomes ‘leftenant.’ 
But this hardly gives an adequate explanation, inasmuch as 
it applies only within the pale of literature, whereas some of 
the stroijgest examples rise outside. Indeed it would seem 
that there is hardly any of these ugh words, that has not 
had the f sound at some time or in some locality. The 
‘Northern Farmer’ says thruf for through', and in Mrs. 
Trimmer’s ‘ Robins,’ chap, vi., though receives a like treat- 
ment; for Joe the gardiner says, ‘No, Miss Harriet; but 
I have something to tell you that will please you as much 
as tho’f I had 

The following quotation from Surrey seems to indicate 

that taught in his time might be pronounced as ‘ toft — 

Farewell I thou hast me taught, 

To think me not the first 
That love hath set aloft, 

And castea in the dust. 

At Ilkley, near Leeds, slaughter may be heard pronounced 

i 

‘ This will not be found in all editions, because such rude things are 
deemed objectionable by modem educationists ; and Mrs. Trimmer is 
expurgated. 
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like laughter', and does John Bunyan pronounce daughter as 
‘ dafter ’ ; or is the rhyme ‘ arter ’ and ‘ darter ’ ? 

Despondency, good man, is coming after, 

And so is also Much-afraid, his daughter. 

There is one word of this group which still keeps hold of 

two stages of pronunciation, and that is the word draught. 

The colloquial pronunciation is now ‘ draft,’ but in Dryden 

we find the other sound : — 

Better to hunt the fields for health unbought. 

Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught. 

The GH with which we have been now dealing is a domestic 
product : there is yet another gh, and the notice of it shall 
close this division, which has been occupied with the modi- 
fications that befell the old Saxon spelling. 

Initial gh as equivalent to g (hard) or French gu, is 
Italian affectation, and for the most part a toy of the 
Elizabethan period : a~ghast, ghastly, gherkin, ghost, {gost in 
Chaucer, Prol. 205).' The word which we now write guess 
is in Spenser ghess. 

Orthography of the French Element. 

164 . If we now leave the Saxon and notice the French 
words that entered largely into our language in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, there are two general observations 
to be made concerning them : i. They take their ortho- 
graphy from the French of the time, and therefore the Old 
French is their standard of comparison. 2, They were at 
first pronounced as French words; and although the ori- 
ginal pronunciation was soon impaired, yet a trace of their 
native sound followed them for a long time, just as happens 
in like cases ifi our own day. In course of time they were 
so completely familiarised that their origin was lost sight of, 
and then they insensibly acquired an English pronunciation. 
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The spelling would sometimes follow all these changes, but 
in other cases the habit of writing was too strongly fixed. 

The modern French words bouquet^ traits familiar as they 
are among us, still keep their French form and French 
pronunciation. The modern French clique had lost its 
French vocalism and was pronounced as click in the last 
generation, but it has recovered its French sound. 

The Old French word honour appeared in English as 
‘honure’ in Layamon and then as honour in Chaucer, and in 
both cases it was accented after the French manner on the 
last syllable. But now the accent has moved back to the 
first syllable, and in America there is a tendency to abolish 
the lost trace of French orthography and to write honor. 

166 . In reading early English poets, if we wish to catch 
tlje music as well as the sense, we must bear in mind the 
difference of pronunciation; and that difference is for the 
most part a matter of Old French. 

The tendency of the French nation is the reverse of ours 
in the matter of accentuation. They are disposed to throw 
the accent on the close of a word ; we always try to get it as 
near the beginning as possible. There is a large body of 
French words in our language which have at length yielded 
to the influences by which they are surrounded, and have 
come to be pronounced as English-born words. The same 
words were for centuries accented in the French manner, and 
these are especially the ones we ought to attend to, if we 
would wish not to stumble at the rhythm of our early poets. 


Chaucer has 

ayeiiture 

for our 

adventure 

contr^e 


country 

corlge 

f* 

cotirage 

fortune 

99 

fdrtune 

laboure 

tf 

libour 

langdge 

99 

Idnguage 

' mariige 

99 

m^mage 
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nature 

for our 

nature 

reson 


reason 

vertiie 

>> 

virtue 

viage 


voyage 

visage 


visage 


Long after Chaucer this French influence continued to be 

felt in our language. Even so late as Milton considerable 

traces of it are found in his rhythms. For example, he accents 

aspec/ on the last syllable, as in Paradise Lost, vi. 450 : — 

His words here ended, but his meek aspect 
Silent yet spake, and breath’d immortal love. 

The word contest is accentuated by Milton as contest. 
Paradise Lost, iv. 872 : — 

Not likely to part hence without contest. 

Again, in the last line of the Ninth Book : — 

And of their vain contest appeared no end. 

166 . The case of the word contrary is interesting, especially 
as we are told in Walker’s Pronouncing Dictionary that ‘ the 
accent of this word is invariably placed on the first syllable 
by all correct speakers, and as constantly removed to the 
second by the illiterate and vulgar.^ These are rather hard 
terms to apply to the really time-honoured and classical 
pronunciation of contrary', yet Walker did but express the 
current judgment of the polite society of his and of our day. 

We find it in Shakspeare, Romeo and Juliet, i. 5 : — 

You must contrary me, marry ’tis time. 

And Spenser, Faery Queette, ii. 2. 24, where I will quote the 

whole stave for the sake of its beauty : — 

As a tall ship tossed in troublous seas 

(Whom raging windes, threatning to make the pray 

Of the rough rockes, doe diversly disease) 

Meetes two contrarie billowes by the way. 

That her on either side doe sore assay, 

And boast to swallow her in greedy grave ; 

Shee, scorning both their spights, does make wide way, 
And, with her brest breaking the fomy wave. 

Does ride on both their backs, and faire herself doth save. 
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And Milton in Samson Agomstes, 972 : — 

Fame, if not double-fac’d, is double-mouth’d, 

And with contrdry blast proclaims most deeds. 

167. Although the disposition of our language is to throw 
the accent back, yet we are far from having divested our- 
selves of words accented on the last syllable. There are a 
certain number of cases in which this constitutes a useful 
distinction, when the same word acts two parts. Such is the 
case of humdne and Mman', of augdsi and the month of 
August, which is the selfsame word. Sometimes the accent 
marks .the distinction between the verb and the noun : thus 
we say to rebll, to rec6rd\ but a ribel a ricord. When the 
lawyers speak of a reebrd (substantively), they merely preserve 
the original French pronunciation, and thereby remind us 
that the distinction last indicated is a pure English invention. 
We have many borrowed words to which we have given a 
domestic character by setting them to a music of our own. 

But independently of the instances in which the accent on 
the last syllable is of manifest utility, there are others naturally 
accented in the same manner, in which there seems to be no 
disposition to introduce a change. Examples : — polite, urbane, 
jocose, divine, complete. . 

168. In the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, 
it was a trick and fashion of the times to extend words by 
the addition of an e, a silent ^-final. 

A great number of these final ^’s have been abolished, 
others have been utilised, as observed in 169; but these 
fashions mostlj^ leave their traces in unconsidered relics. 
Such is the e at the end of therefore, which has no use as 
expressive of sound, and which exerts a delusive effect on the 
sense, making the word look as if it were a compound of 
fore, like before, instead of with for, which is the fact ; and for 
this reason some American authors now print therefor. 
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169. In the case of this f-final, that which had origin- 
ally been nothing more than a trick or fashion of the times 
came to have a definite signification assigned to it. In the 
fifteenth century it was a mere Frenchisip, a fashion and 
nothing more. But by the end of the sixteenth century it 
came to be regarded as a grammatical sign that the proper 
vowel of the syllable wa.s long. Against this orthographical 
idiom the Scotch grammarian, Alexander Hume, who dedi- 
cated his book to King James I, stoutly protested: — 

We use alsoe, almost at the end of everie word, to wryte an idle e. 
This sum defend not to be idle, because it affectes the voual before the 
consonant, the sound quherof many tymcs alteres the signification ; as, 
hop is altcro tanttim pede saltare ; hope is spcrare : Jir^ abies ; fyre^ 
ignis : a pinna ; fine, prubatus : bid, jubere ; hide, manere : with 
many moe. It is true that the sound of the voual befoer the consonant 
many tymes doth change the signification ; but it is as untrue that the 
voual e behind the consonant doth change the sound of the voual liefore 
it. A voual devyded from a voual be a consonant can be noe possible, 
means return thorough tlje consonant into the former voual. Consonantes 
betuene vouales arelyke partition walles betuen roomes. Nothing can 
change the sound of a voual but an other voual coalescing with it into 
one sound. ... To illustrat this be the same excmples, saltare is to hop ; 
sperare is to hoep ; abies is fir ; ignis fyr ; or, if you will, : jubere is 
bid'^ manere byd or bied, — Of the Orthogi^aphie, &c., p. 21. 

160. The fifteenth century is the period in which we 
adopted the French combination gu to express the retention 
of the hard G-sound before e or i. Chaucer has guerdon^ 
which is a French word ; but he did not apply this spelling 
to words of English origin, such as, guess, guest, guild, guilt. 
These in Chaucer are written without the u. Mr. Toulmin 
Smith spells gild throyghout his book entitled ‘English 
Gilds.’ 

In language we have an abnormal French spelling, which 
lost its footing with them, but established itself with us. 
Here the u has acquired a consonantal value as a conse- 
quence of the orthography. In Chaucer it is Icmgage, but in 
the Promptorium ( 1440 ) we read ‘Langage or langwage.’ 
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168. The change in tongue tunge may perhaps have been 
due to the purpose of preserving the hard sound of the g. 

Divers incidental variations. 

161. Another fashion was the doubling of consonants, as in 
the case of ck. Many of these remained to a late date ; and 
there are some few archaisms of this sort which have only 
just been disused. Such are poeiick, ascetick, politick, 
catholick, instead of poetic, ascetic, politic, catholic. This was 
the constant orthography of Dr. Johnson : ‘ The next year 
{1713)5 in which ‘Cato’ came upon the stage, was the grand 
climacierick of Addison’s reputation.’ When such exuberances 
are disrfiissed, it is quite usual to make an exception in favour 
of Proper names. There are very good and practical reasons 
why these should affect a spelling somewhat removed from 
the common habits of the language, and accordingly we find 
that almost every discarded fashion of spelling lives on some- 
where in Proper names. The orthography of Frederick has 
not been reformed, and the ck holds its ground advan- 
tageously against the timidly advancing fashion of writing 
Frederic, 328. 

162. To the same period belongs the practice of writing 
double / at the end of such words as celestiall, mortall, faith- 
full, eternall, counsell, naturall, unequall, wakefull, cruell : also 
in such words as lilly, 162. 

It is a relic of this fashion that we still continue to write 
till, all, full, instead of til, al, ful, which were the forms of 
these words in Saxon. 

; Spenser has an inclination to put French c for s (132), and 
\y for i, thus bace desyre {Faery Queene, ii. 3 . 23 ) for base desire. 

The vacillation between c and s terminated discriminatively 
in a few instances. Thus we have prophesy the verb and 
prophecy the noun, to practise and a practice. Less estab- 
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lished, but often observed, is the differentiation of license the 
verb from licence the substantive, as — 

Licence they mean when they cry Liberty. 

John Milton, Sonnet -xxx. ti ; ed. Tonson, 1725. 

163 . In the sixteenth century there appeared a fashion of 
writing certain words with initial, which before had simple 
S-. It was merely a way of writing the words, and was 
without any significance as to the sound. Hence the forms 
sceni, scile, sciluaiion: and Saxon sIbe became scythe. It 
probably sprang from the analogy of such Latin forms as 
scene, science, sceptre. These cases are to be kept apart from 
those of 160 . 

Scent is from the Latin sentire, French sentir, and is 
written sent in Spenser, Queene, i. i. 53. 

Scite seems to have returned to its natural orthography of 
site, as being derived from the Latin situs ; and we once more 
write it as did Spenser and Ben Jonson. But there are still 
persons of authority who adhere to the seventeenth-century 
practice^ — the practice of Drayton ‘and Fuller and Burnet. , 

164 . In the sixteenth century there was a prodigal dis- 
position to put w before words beginning with an h or 
with an r. This seems to have been due to association. 
There was in the language an old group of words beginning 
with wh and wr) such as, whale, wharf, wheat, what, wheel, 
when, where, which, who, whither, wrath, wreak, wrestle, 
wretch, wright, wrist, write, wrong, — all familiar words, and 
some of them words of the first necessity. The contagion 
of these examples spread to words beginning with h or r 
simple, and the movement was perhaps aided in some measure 
by the desire to reassert the languishing gutturalism of h and 
(we may add) of r. 

’ This was true when the First Edition appeared in 1871. (ed. 4, 1886,) 
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This was the means of engendering some strange forms of 
orthography, which either became speedily extinct or main- 
tained an obscure existence.^ For example, whot is found 
instead of Ao/, as — 

He soone approched, panting, breathlesse, whot, 

Faery Queene, ii. 4. 37, 

and red-whot, iv. 5. 44; whome instead of home) wrote in- 
stead of root. In Shakspeare, Troylus and Cresstda, iii. 3. 23, 
wrest most probably belongs here, being an Elizabethan form 
of rest. In Sir W- Ralegh’s Letters we find wrediuess readi- 
ness. Ralegh's own name occurs in contemporary writing 
as Wrawly*. The form wrapt, as quoted in 108 , belongs 
here. Modem writers seem to have decided for rapt\ 
there is no other form in Tennyson, who has wrapt only 
in such phrases as ‘ wrapt in a cloak.’ This is an instance 
in which it may be doubted whether the word does not lose 
a certain poetic haze by being so rigidly etymologized. In 
Dean Milman's History of ftie Jews, ed. 1868, it stands, 

‘ Elijah had been wrapt to heaven in a car of fire.’ 

166 . By this process was formed the vexed word wretch- 
lessness in the seventeenth Article. To understand this 
word, we have only to look at it when divested of its initial 
Wy as retchlessness) and then, according to principles already 
defined, to remember that tch grew out of Saxon c ( 147 ) ; 
and in this way we get back to the verb to reck r^can, 
to care for. So that retch-less-ness is equivalent to care- 
nought-state of mind — that is to say, it is much the same 
thing as ‘ desperation.’ The prefixed w has in this instance 
proved fatal to the word. The tch form of this root has 
fallen out of use, and probably it was the prefixing of 

this w that extinguished it. For it had the effect of 



* See Courtly Poets from Raleigh to Montrose^ ed. Hannah [Arch- 
deacon of Lewes], p. 33 note. 
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creating a confusion between this word and wretch, a word 
totally distinct, and this is one of the greatest causes of words 
dying out, when they clash with others and cause confusion. 
We retain the verb to reck, anS also reckless and recklessness, 
but not wretchlessness. 

The Bible-translator, Myles Coverdale * spelt raught (the 
preterite of reach, and equivalent of our reached) with a w. 
Speaking of Adam stretching forth his hand to pick the for- 
bidden fruit, he says, ‘ he wrought life and died the death.' 
That is to say, he raught,* or snatched at, life. 

But besides these obscure forms, one -at least sprang up 
under the same influence, which has retained a place in 
standard English. The form whole stood for hole or hale, 
which sense it bears in the English New Testament, though 
it has since run off from the sense of hale, sound (integer), 
into that of complete (totus). In this case, the language has 
been accidentally enriched. A new word has been intro- 
duced, and one which has madte for itself a place of the first 
importance in the language. For the expression the whole 
has obtained pronominal value in English. 

106. One of the most remarkable instances of this change 
(remarkable because it was made in the pronunciation only 
and not in the writing of the word) is that of the numeral 
ONE. It used to be pronounced as written, very like the 
preposition on, a sound naturally derived from its original 
farm in the Saxon numeral an. But it has now long been 
pronounced as wun or won (in Devonshire wonn), and this 
change may with probability be placed in the sixteenth 
century. It was apparently a west-country habit which got 
into standard English. In Somersetshire may be heard 
‘the wonn en the wother’ for ‘the one and the other.’ 


Writings of Myles Coverdale, Parker Society, The Old Faith, p, 17. 


1 
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In the eastern parts of England, and especially in London, 
it is well-known vernacular to say un, commonly written '«», 
as if a w had been elided ; e. g. a good ’un. In Loves 
Labour's Lost, iv. 2. 80, it is*plainly pronounced on or on, 
a pronunciation we|l preserved in only. 

One of the features of the Dorset dialect is the broad use 
of this initial w, both in the first numeral and in other words, 
such as woak oak, wold old, woats oats. 


John Bloom he wcr a jolly soul, 

A grinder o’ the best o’ meal, 

Bezide a river that did- roll, 

Vrom week to week, to push his wheel. 

His flour were all a-mciide o’ wheat. 

An* fit vor bread that vo’k mid eat ; 

Vor he would starve avore he’d cheat. 

‘ Tis pure,’ woone woman cried ; 

‘Ay, sure,' woone mwore replied; 

‘ You’ll vind it nice. Buy woonce, buy twice,’ 
Cried worthy Bloom the miller. 


The same worthy miller sitting in his oaken chair is de- 
scribed as A • L- f ••• . 1 

A-zitten in his cheair o woak. 


In Tyndale’s earliest New Testament, which reached 
England in 1526, one is repeatedly spelt won. 

167. But while we point to the western counties as 
abounding in this feature, we must not overlook the fact 
that in Yorkshire, and generally throughout the North, one 
is pronounced wonn, and oats are called wuts, as distinctly 
as in Gloucestershire and the West of England. Whatever 
its antecedents, we must regard this w with particular interest 
as being a property of the English speech. To the Scajidi- 
navians it is ungenial ; they have dropped it in words where 
it is of ancient standing, both in English and German, as in 
week, wool, wolf, Woden, wonder, word, which the Danes call 
uge, uld, ulf, Odin, under, ord^/ 

’ 'rhis aphseresis of the w has been planted in Scotia^, and it is one 
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The Germans write the w in these words, SCBoIIe, 

ffiunber ; but they do not share with us our w, for they 
pronounce it as v ; so at least it is in the literary German. 
If, however, we listen to the voice of the people, we perceive 
great variation in Germany. In the southern parts they 
seem to approach very nearly to the sound of our w ; and, 
according to Paulus Diaconus, the Lombards exaggerated 
this sound, for he says that they pronounced Wodan as 
Gwodan. Even in France we occasionally catch a complete 
w-sound, as in aiguille, oui, Edouard, Iiongwy. But these 
are sporadic incidents, and there is no national language 
that shares with us in the consonantal w, except the Dutch 
only. 

168. The influence of association, (164) explains many 
other peculiarities of our spelling. It was on this principle 
that the word could acquired its l. This word has no natural 
right to the l at all, being of the same root as can, and the 
second syllable in \xncouth, viz. from the verb which in Saxoni 
was written qiznkan. In would and should the i. is organic ; 
but could acquired the l by mere force, of association with 
these. For the silence of the l see 136. 

It was through Latin associations that the word faute 
recovered in the Latinising sixteenth century its hereditary l 
and became fauU . And here the l did what in could, would, 
should it failed to do ; it made itself heard, orthography pre.- 

of the most distinct marks of Scandinavian admixture. In Scotch, week 
sometimes becomes o uk (pronounced nk), spelt by Sir D. Lyndsay some- 
times oulk, while wool is constantly reduced to 00’. 

The following is a conversation between a ‘ merchant ' and a woman 
about to purchase woollen goods : — 

She. Oo’ ? (Is it wool ?) 

He. Ay, 00’ ! 

She. A’ 00’ ? (All wool ?) 

He. Ay, a’ 00’. *■ 

She, A’ ae 00’ ? (All one wool? — all the same wool?)* 

He. Ay, a’ ae |^o’ ! 


M 2 
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vailing over tradition. Yet the old traditional sound survived 
too, and the poet claimed the right to use it when it suited 
his occasion : 

Yet he was kind, or if severe in aught. 

The love he bore to learning was in fault. 

O. Goldsmith, Deserted Village. 

169 . Between spelling and pronunciation there is a mutual 
attraction, insomuch that when spelling no longer follows 
the pronunciation, but is hardened into orthography, the pro- 
nunciation begins to move towards the spelling'. A familiar 
illustration of this may be found in the words Derby^ clerk, 
in which the er sounds as ar, but which many persons, 
especially of that class which is beginning to claim educated 
rank, now pronounce literally. The ar pronunciation was 
a good Parisian fashion in the fifteenth century, as may be 
seen in the rhymes of Villon, the French poet of that period. 

But it must have been older than the time of Villon. In 
Chaucer, Prologue 391, we are not to suppose that Derte- 
mouthe is to be pronounced as it was by the boy who in one 
of our schools was the cause of hilarity to his class-fellows 
by calling that seaport ‘ Dirty-mouth.’ In Chaucer’s pro- 
nunciation the first syllable represents the same sound as 
Dart now does. The popular sarmon sermon, is found in 
Chaucer. Sarvant and sarvice occur in Ralegh's letters. 
We pronounce ar in serjeant. We write ar in farrier ; and 


‘ This appeared to a correspondent inconsistent with what has been 
said (143) about orthography being behind pronunciation by a continu- 
ally increasing distance. I do not think there is any inconsistency 
between the two statements, because though the spelling does now and 
then lure back the advanced pronunciation to its side, yet this is only an 
incidental and sporadic phenomenon ; while the causes which drive pro- 
nunciation to leave orthography behind are incessant in their action, and 
the other attraction, though real, does not amount to a counteracting 
force. But the correspondent who givee an author the opportunity of 
making his meaning plainer, confers an obligation, which is only 
exceeded by the kindness of the friend who points out j positive error. 
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iferrier is forgotten. Both forms are preserved in the case 
of person and parson {Love's Labour's Losi^ iv. 2. ^8). In 
Ralegh we find parson in the sense of ‘ person.’ Merchant 
was originally a mere variety of spelling for marchant, and 
had the same sound ; but the pronunciation has now adapted 
itself to the prevalent value of er. 

170. There are other familiar instances in which we may 
trace the influence of orthography upon pronunciation. The 
generation which is now in the stage beyond middle life, are 
some of them able to remember when it was the correct thing 
to say Lunnon. At that time young people practised to say 
it, and studied to fortify themselves against the vulgarism of 
saying London literally. At the same time Sir John was 
pronounced with the accent on Sir, in such a manner that it 
sounded like surgeon. This accentuation of ‘ Sir John’ may 
be traced further back, even to Shakspeare, unless our ears 
deceive us, 2 Henry VJ ii. 3. 13 : 

Live in your country here in banishment, 

With Sir John Stanley in the Isle of Man. 

Also, 4. 77, 

And Sir John Stanley is appointed now 
To take her with him to the Isle of Man. 

Compare Milton, Sonnet xi ; 

Thy age, like ours, O soul of Sir John Cheek, 

Hated not learning worse than toad or asp, 

When thou taught’st Cambridge and King Edward Greek. 

171. The same generation said ‘ poonish ’ for punish (a relic 
of the French u in gunir) ; and when they spoke of a joint of 
mutton they called it ‘ jinte’ or ‘ jeynt.’ In some cases it ap- 
proximated to the sound ‘ jweynte,’ and this was heard in the 
more retired parts among country gentlemen. This is in fact 
the missing link between the ei or eye sound and the French 
diphthong 01 or oie — in imitation of which the peculiarity 
originated. Tihe French words loi and joie are sounded as 
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I’wa and j’wa. When the French pronunciation had de- 
generated so far in such words as join^ joint, that the o was 
taken no account of, and they were uttered as jine, jinte, a 
reaction set in, and recourse was had to the native English 
fashion of pronouncing the diphthong oi"^. Hence our 
.present join, joint, do not always rhyme where they ought to 
rhyme and once did rhyme. 

That beautiful verse in the io6th Psalm (New Version) is 
hardly producible in refined congregations, by reason of this 
change in its closing rhyme : — ; 

O may 1 worthy prove to see 
Thy saints in full prosperity ! 

That I the joyful choir may join, 

And count thy people’s triumph mine! 

172. The fashion has not yet quite passed away of pro- 
nouncing Rome as the word room is pronounced. This is an 
ancient pronunciation, as is well known from puns in Shak- 
speare. No doubt it is the phantom of an old French pro- 
nunciation, and it bears about the same relation to the 
( French utterance of Rome, that the adj. boon does to the 
French bon. But it is remarkable that in Shakspeare's day 
the modem pronunciation (like roam) was already heard and 
recognised, and the two pronunciations have gone on side 
by side till now, and it has taken so long a time to establish 
the mastery of the latter. The fact probably is,,lhat the room 
pronunciation has been kept alive in the aristocratic region, 
which is almost above the level of orthographic influences ; 
while the rest of the world has been saying the name ac- 
cording to the value of the letters. ‘ Room ' is said to have 
been the habitual pronunciation of the late Lord Lansdowhe 


* The prontmeiation of oi as ‘ eye ’ is universal in Scotch, is jlne ; 
coin kine ; rotV.sile ; oil ile ; boil bile, &c. ; and the same seems to be 
common in America, e: g. ' strike ile ’ and ' vyage ’ in lines quot^ 876. 
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and the late Lord Russell. The Shaksijearean evidence is 
from the following passages. King John, iii. i : 

Con. O lawfull let it be 

That I have rooine with Rome to curse a while. 

So also in Julius Ccesar, i. 2 . But in i Henry VI, iii. i : 

Winch. Rome shall remeclie this. 

Warzv. Roame thither then. 

4 

The street in which Charles Dickens went to school at 
Chatham bears its evidence here: 

Then followed the preparatory day-school, a school for girls and 
boys, to which he went with his sister Fanny, and which was in a place 
called Rome (pronounced Room) lane. — John P'orster, Life of Charles 
Dickens, (1872) ch. i. 1816-21. 

173. There still exist among us a few personages who 
culminated under George IV, and who adhere to the now 
antiquated fashion of their palmy days With them it used 
to be, and still is, a point of distinction to maintain certain 
traditional pronunciations : gold as ‘ gould ' or ‘gu-uld’; 
yellow as i^yallow ’ ; lilac as ‘ leyloc ’ ; china as ‘ cheyney ’ ; 
oblige as ‘ obleege’, after the French obliger. 

To this group of waning, and venerable sopids, which 
were talisihans of good breeding in their day, may “be added 
the pronunciation of the plural verb are like the word air : 
an instance in which the moddrn pronunciation runs counter 
to the orthography. The following quotation from Words- 
worth, Thoughts near the Residence oj Burns, exhibits it in 
rhyme with prayer, bear, share : — 

But why to him confine the prayer, 

When kindred thoughts and yearnings bear 
On the frail heart the purest share 
With all that live 7 — 

The best of what we do and are. 

Just God, foqpveJ 


’ Written in 1867, or thereabouts. 
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174. Rarer are the instances in which the number oi’ 
syllables has been effected by change of pronunciation. A 
celebrated example is the plural ‘aches/ which appears as 
a disyllable in Shakspeare, Samuel Butler, and Swift. The 
latter, in his own edition of The City Shower, has ‘ old 
aches throb’ — but modern printers, who had lost the two- 
syllable pronunciation, found it necessary to make good the 
metre thus : — ‘ old aches will throb.’ 

If thou neglect’st, or dost unwillingly 

What I command, I’ll rack thee with old cramps; 

Fill all thy bones with aches ; make thee roar 
That beasts shall tremble at the din. — Tempest, i. 2. 

Can by their pangs and aches find 
All turns and changes of the wind. 

Iludibrcu, iii. 2. 407. 


Some recent Diphthongs. 

176. We will devote the remainder of this chapter to the 
new English , diphthongs : they are among the more con- 
spicuous instances of that revolution in orthography whicl) 
has caused Saxon literature to look so uncouth and strange 
in its own native country. To begin with the archaic 

EW. Represents a terminal condensation in a small set 
:of early English words, viz. Andrew, Bartholomew, feverfeu^ 
(French feverfuge). Grew (obsolete for Greek), Hebrew, Jew 
(French Juif). 

AU. It resulted from our peculiar ae sound of a as de- 
scribed in the last chapter, that the English a was found 
Unequal to represent the French a, and accordingly we see 
au put for it in- many words, as chaunt, the old spelling for 
chant', aunt from ante; haunt from hanter; laund, a 
word in our early poetry from the French lande, and still 
preserved in the garden lawn', haunch, paunch French 
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pance, launch French lancer. Also for Saxon a, as laugh 
hlahhan. 

And this representation of the ‘ a ' by the English au, from 
Chaucer, to Spenser, is an acknowledgment of the early in- 
capacity of the English a to express the full ‘ a ' sound. 

AI. This often represents Jm, or eg, in fain f.®gen, lain 
LKGEN, main MiEGEN, rain regn. In swain swAn, it represents 
‘ a,’ but influenced by Denish sveinn. 69. 

176. Oy, There was no such diphthong as this in Saxon, 
though it is common in what are now called ‘ Saxon ' words. 
\It was one of the French transformations. The Saxon u 
was changed to French ou, as in iung^<?««^, pAl foul\ 
BUTAN keeps its u in but, and changes it in about. Thus 
the Saxon nehgebAr became neighbour in conformity to 
such terminations as honour, favour, which represented a 
French -eur. 

This ou is sometimes present in sound when absent from 
the spelling. If we compare the words move, prove, with such 
words as love, dove, shave, we become, aware that the former, 
though they have laid aside their French spelling from 
mouvoir, prouver, yet have retained their French sound 
notwithstanding. 

, 177. 01. This is no Saxon diphthong, and I am not 
sure that Saxon words have admitted it. It came from the 
French oui or eui, or even ou. The French feuille leaf, has 
given us foil in several technical uses ; and from fouler tread 
down, we have the verb to foil. The Saxon tilian lives on in 
the verb to till the ground, but that toil is a French vocalisa- 
tion of the same, Skeat forbids us to believe. Nor will he 
allow that soil is merely sol tinged with vocalisation of 
souil. 

OE. If this combination occurred only in such instances as 
foe, hoe, roe, toe, woe, it would not call for notice here, because 
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there is no diphthong ; the e in these cases being but the 
f-finaj, though no consonant intervenes. But there was 
an OE of', a thoroughly diphthongal character, which repre- 
sented the French eu or sometimes ou. The French peuple 
became poeple in Chaucer, with variants puple and peple. 
So we find moeuyng moving, proeued proved, woemen 
women. The sound of this oe is preserved in canoe, shoe. 

Ep. This has no connection with the Saxon eo. Ben 
Jonson said, ‘ it is found but in three words in our tongue, 
yeoman, people, jeopardy ; which were truer written ydman, 
p^ple, jepardy.’ In two out of these three cases it is the 
transposition of oe representing French eu, as treated above. 

178. EE. This is not properly a diphthong, but a long 

vowel ; it is the long ‘ i.’ But it is convenient to introduce it 

here, because of the present tendency of diphthongs to merge 

into this sounds English spelling has been produced b}' 

such a variety of heterogeneous causes that its inconsistencies 

are not to be wondered at. Grimm has remarked on the 

want of regularity in our vowel usage : for we use a double e 

in thee, and a single one in me, whereas the vowel-sound is 

alike in the pronunciation. The probable cause was the 

need of distinction between the pronoun thee and the definite 

article the — words which down to the end of the fifteenth 

% 

century are spelt alike, and often* check the reader. The eye 
has its claims as well as the ear, when so much is written and 
read ; and this accounts for many cases of dissimilar spelling 
of similar sounds, as, again, be the verb and lee the insect. 

El. From Old French ei, and still most numerous in words 
of Roman source: — ceiling, -ceive {iS^),-ceit, deign, foreign, 
forfeit, heir, inveigle, leisure, reign, seize, veil, vein. 

Those of Saxon source have risen mostly from «r ian, 

* Below, 191, in a short program of phonetic amendments, this ee 
gains seven places and loses none. 
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or EAH, as eight eahta, heifer hdahfore, height h^ahSo, Leigh 
Idah, neighbour n^ahgeMr, neigh hn^gan, tveigh w^bgan. In 
such places EY has sometimes stood, and does still in final 
positions : key c^ge, whey hwsg. 

There have been three pronunciations of either ^^gI'ER, 
namely as ‘ eye-thcr ’ and ‘ ayther ’ (a true Chaucer form) and 
‘ eether.’ The ‘ ayther ’ which belonged to old gentlefolk a 
few years ago is now I fear almost extinct, and the com- 
petition is between ‘ eye-thcr ’ and ‘ ee-ther ’ of which the 
chances seem in favour of the latter. 

179. EA. This combination is particularly interesting, and 
|we select it for expansion. It has no connection with the 
(Saxon diphthong of the same form. It is not found in 
Chaucer. Where W'e w'rite ea he wrote e : beste beast^ bred 
bread.) dene cleans ded dead, del deal, deth death, dere dear, 
grete great', herte heart, mel 7 )ieal, pes peace, plea please, redy 
ready, sprede spread, tere tear, whete wheat. The change 
from e to ea may be thus accounted for. Chaucer s e was 
the French e-ouvert, which sounded^ as eh, not far from the 
vocalism of day, hay, nay. But in the English mouth this e 
became less open and more shrill continually, till at last it 
merged in ‘ i,’ which is its present lot (=fe). The a was then 
added to it in such syllable| as adhered to the former sound; 
and thus I suppose ea was at first a reinforcement of e-ouvert, 
just as gh was a reinforcement of the old gutturality of h. 
At-ifirst ea sounded as ay', but after a while it found 
the old tendency too strong for it, and it drifted away in that 
very direction from which the addition of a had vainly sought 
to stay it. And now most of the ea syllables are pronounced 
as ee. Our illustration of this shall be connected with the 
histo% of the word tea, 

180 . We have all heard some village dame talk of her 
dish o’ tay; but the men of our generation are surprised when 
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they first learn that this pronunciation is classical English, 

and is enshrined in the verses of Alexander Pope. The 

following rhymes are from the Rape of the Lock. 

Soft yielding minds to Water glide away. 

And sip, with Nymphs, their elemental Tea. Canto i. 

Here thou, great Anna! whom three realms obey, 

Dost sometimes counsel take — and sometimes Tea. Canto iii. 

That this was the general pronunciation of good company 
down to the close of the last century there is no doubt. 
The following quotation will carry us to 1775 , the date 
of a poem entitled Bath and It’s Environs, in three cantos : — 

Muse o’er some book, or trifle o’er the tea, 

Or with soft musick charm dull care away. 

This old pronunciation was borrowed with the word from 
the French, who still call the Chinese beverage tay, writing it 
th 6 . And when tea was introduced into England by the 
name of ‘ tay,’ it seemed natural to represent that sound by 
the letters tea. 

181. Although there are a great many words in English 
which hold the diphthong ea, as beat, dear, death, eat, fear, 
gear, head, learn, mean, neat, pear, read, seat, teat, wean , — yet 
the cases of ea ending an English word are very few. Ben 
Jonson, in his day, having produced four of them, viz.flea, 
plea, sea, yea, added, ‘ and you have at one view all our words 
of this termination.’ He forgot the word lea, or perhaps re- 
garded it as a bad spelling for ley. This makes five. A 
sixth, pea, has come into existence since. 381. *To these 
there has been added a seventh, viz. tea. 

At the time when the orthography of tea was determined, 
it is certain that most instances of ea final sounded as ay, 
and probable that all did. In a number of words wllh ea 
internal, the pronunciation differed. But even in these cases 
there is room to suspect that the ay sound was once general, 
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if not universal. We still give it the ay sound in break, great, 
measure, pleasure, treasure. 

Surrey rhymed heat to great, and no doubt it was a true 
rhyme. He pronounced heat as the majority of our country- 
men, at least in the west country, still do, viz. as ‘ hayt.’ The 
same poet rhymes ease to assays : — 

The peasant, and the post, that serves at all assays; 

The ship-boy, and the galley-slave, have time to tak^ their ease ; — 

where it is plain that ease still kept to the French sound of 
aise. Then, further, the same poet has in a sonnet the 
following run of rhyming words : — 

ease \ 
misease r 
please f 
days ) 

which renders it tolerably plain that he pronounced please 
as French plaise, and so it still 'is pronounced by the 
majority of English people^. 

182. This throws light upon a passage in Shakspeare, 
I Henry IV, ii. 3 , where Falstaff says ‘ if Reasons were as 
plentie as Black-berries, I would giue no man a Reason vpon 
compulsion, 1.’ It seems that a pun underlies this; the 
association of reasons with blackberries springing out of the 
fact that reasons sounded 'like raisins. In the analogous 
word season, we have ea substituted for the older ay ; for, 
in the fifteenth century, Lydgate wrote this word saysoun 
and say^pnne. When we look at the word treason, and 
consider its relation to the French trahison, who can doubt 
that the pronunciation ‘ treeson ’ is a modernism ? 

These investigations suggest further questions. For in- 
stancy, did Abraham Cowley pronounce cheat as we often 


* Twenty years may, however, have made a difference (1886). 
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hear it in our own day, viz. as ‘chayt’? He has the following 
rhyme : — 

If e’er ambition did my fancy cheat 
With any wish so mean as to be great. 

And how did Milton sound the rhymes of this couplet ? — 

With stories told of many a feat, 

How fairy Mab the junkets eat. — IJ Allegro. 

[Must we not suppose that eat being in the preterite, and 
equivalent to ate, had a sound unlike our i)rescnt pronun- 
ciation of feat. This, with the derivation of feat from the 
French fait, suggests the sounds ‘ fayt ’ and ‘ ayt.’ The same 
with feature O. F. faiture, eagle F. aigle, eager P'. aigre. 

In The Stage-Players Complaint (1641]^ we find nay spelt 
nea : ‘ Nea you know this well enough, but onely you love 
to be inquisitive.' 

183. Michael Drayton, Polyolbion, xixth song (1662) 
rhymed seas with raise', Cowper rhymed sea with survey', 
and Dr. Watts (1709) rhymed sea to away. 

But timorous mortals start and shrink 
To cross this narrow sea, 

Ai^ linger shivering on the brink, 

And fear to launch away. 

Book of Praise^ clxi. 

Goldsmith puts this into the mouth of an under-bred 
fine-spoken fellow : — 

An imder-bred fine-spoken fellow was he, 

And he smil’d as he look’d on the venison and me. 

‘ What have we got here ? — Why, this is good eating ! 

Your own, 1 suppose — or is it in waiting?’ ^ 

The Haunch of Venison. 

■ When, in 1765, Josiah Wedgwood, having received his 
first order from Queen Charlotte, wrote to get some help 
from a relative in London, he described the list of, tea- 
things which were ordered, and he spelt the word tray with 
ea — ‘Tea-pot & stand, spoon-trea.’ The orthography may be 
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either his own or that of Miss Chetwynd, from whom the 
instructions cinie. 

Family names offer some examples to the same effect. 
A friend informs me that he had once a relative, who in 
writing was Mr. Lea, but he pronounced his name ‘Lay’; 
and I am courteously permitted to use for illustration the 
name of Mr. Rea, of Newcastle, the well-known organist, 
whose family tradition renders the name as ‘ Ray.’ The 
little river in Shropshire, which is written Rea, is called Ray. 

184. If it has been made plain that ea sounded ay, it will 
be a step to the clearing of an old anomaly. It has been 
asked why we spell conceive with ei, and yet spell believe, 
reprieve with ie. The difficulty lies in the fact that the 
pronunciation of these dissimilar diphthongs is now the’ 
same. And the answer lies in this — that the pronunciation 
was formerly different. Those words which we now w’rite 
with ei- — to wit, deceive, perceive, conceive, receive — were all 
pronounced with a -cayve sound, as they still are in many 
localities. The readiest proof of this is in the facts, (i) that 
you will not find them rhymed with words of the^ ie type, and 
(2) that you will continually find them spelt with ea, as 
deceave, perceave, conceave, receave. (3) But however 
these words are spelt in the early prints, they are constantly 
distinguished in some way or other, e. g. deceiued, 
beleeued, 146. 

Another illustration of the old power of ea may be 
gathered frgm a source which has not received due atten- 
tion : I mean the pronunciation of English in Ireland. It is 
well known that there resayre is the sound for receive, pays 
for pease, say for sea, aisy for easy, baste for beast. These, 
and many other so-called Irishisms, are faithful monu- 
ments of the pronunciation of our fathers, at the time when 
English was planted in Ireland. 
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All these words have now gone into the ^^-sound, and 
there is no doubt that this sound is a very encroaching one. 
There have long been two pronunciations of great, tjjnnely 
greet and grayt ; though the latter is still dominant, and is 
likely to remain so. It is in bookish words that the progress 
of the (f^-sound will be most rapid, because the teacher will 
there be less obstructed by usage, and teachers love general 
rules. Therefore ea once ee shall be always ee. I'he same 
with ei also. A child learning to read, and coming to the 
word inveigle shall be told to call it inveegle, though the best* 
usage at present is to say invaygle Sir Thomas Browne 
spelt it with ea\ 

These Opinions I never maintained with pertinacy, or endeavoured to 
enveagle any mans belief unto mine . — Religio Medici, fol. 1686 ; p. 4. 

Among the words which still vacillate between the two 
sounds of EA, is the word break: 

Still feel the breeze down Ettrick break 

Although it chill my withered cheek. — Scott. 

Ah, his eyelids slowly break 

Their hot seals, and let him wake I — Matthew Arnold. 

Thus we see that ea has in numerous instances changed its 
sound from that of qy to that of ee. How are we to render 
any account of so apparently capricious a movement, except 
by saying that a sentiment has taken possessipn of the public 
mind to the effect that is a rude braying sound, while e/ 
is a refined and sweet one. Or, shall we suppose that this is 
only a reprisal and natural compensation for the area lost 
by this ee sound when it was ejected from its ancient lot 
and the ‘i’ was invaded by the sound of Igh? Leaving 
such enquiries to the younger student, I will add two striking 
examples of the encroachment of this popular favourite. 


' I am not so sure about this now (1886). 
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this ee sound. The first is the well-known instance of Beau- 
champ, which is pronounced Beecham. The second is more 
remarkable. 

All along I have assumed that the written ay is constant 
in value, and capable of being referred to as a standard, as 
the unshaken representative of that sound which ea had and 
has lost. But there is at least one remarkable exception to 
this assumed security of qy. For the last forty years or so 
there has been a prevailing tendency to pronounce quay 
kee; and Torquay is most numerously called Tor-kee. 
How has this habit grown? *It seems to prove that our 
pronunciation is not set by the best examples ; for nearly 
all those whom I should have thought most worthy of being 
imitated have from the earliest time in my memory said kay 
and Tor-kay^. 

186 . In summing up the case of Spelling and Pronun- 
ciation, we may make good use of the example of tea. 
When this word was first spelt, the letters came at the call 
o^ the sound : the spelling followed the pronunciation. Since 
that time, the letters having changed their value, the sound 
of the word has shared the vicissitude of its letters; the 
pronunciation has followed ^the spelling. It is manifest that 
these movements have one and the same aim, riamely, to 
make the spelling phonetically symbolize the pronunciation. 
This is the natural intention of spelling. But there are two 
great obstacles to such a consummation : (i) The letters of 
the alphabet are too few to represent all the variety of simple 
sounds in the English language; and (2) even what they 

* In 1R73, at an archaeological meeting held in Exeter and presided 
over by the Earl of Devon, I maintained this pronunciation in conversa- 
tion with Mr. Pengelly, who rejected it. Before the end of the meeting I 
had the satisfaction of hearing our noble president in a public specif 
pronounce distinctly ‘ Tor-kay.’ I have thought it worth while to verify 
and to record an incident which rises in value as it recedes in time. 
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might do is not done, because of the restraining hand of 
traditional association. The consequence is, that when W 
use the word ‘orthography,' we do not mean a mode of 
spelling which is true to the pronunciation, but one which is 
conventionally correct. The spirit of Orthography is em- 
bodied in this dictum of Samuel Johnson ; ‘ It is more 
important that the law should be known than that it should 
be right.’ 

The notion of Right in orthography has been more 
obscured in the English than in any other language. 
This has been a result of great historic changes, which have 
magnificently amplified the language, but not without some 
entail of disadvantage. For there have swept over it two 
great and lengthened waves of foreign influence, which 
have divided the last eight hundred years between them; 
namely. First the revolution from Saxon to French ortho- 
graphy; and Secondly, that from the French to the Latin 
complexion. It was at the very pivot and transition from 
the first to the second of these two revolutions, that the 
Press- took the reins of Spelling, and so checked the natural 
mobility of written speech, that Spelling stiffened into Ortho- 
graphy. Still, the desire for a tr|ie, natural, phonetic, system 
of spelling is not extinguished, and it has from time to time 
pushed itself into notice. 



APPENDIX TO CHAPTER II. 

On Spelling-reform. 

186. Alphabetic writing is essentially phonetic. It was the 
result of a sifting process conducted with little conscious 
design, by which all the other suggestions of picture-writing 
were gradually eliminated, and each figure was brought to 
represent one of the simple sounds obtained by the analysis 
of articulate speech. The historical development of Letters 
tells us what their essence and function is— viz. The expres- 
sion of the Sound of words. Spelling is the counterpart of 
pronunciation. But there is a law at work to dissever this 
natural affinity. Pronunciation is ever insensibly on the 
move, while spelling grows more and more stationary. The 
agitation for spelling-reform which appears in cultivated 
nations from time to time, aims at restoring the harmony 
between these two. 

Among the Romans — a people eminently endowed with 
the philological sense — there were some attempts of this 
kind, and one is of historical notoriety. The emperor 
Claudius was a phonetic reformer, and he wrote a book on 
the subject while in the obscurity of his early life. Three 
letters as a first instalment of reform he forced into use when 
he was emperor, but they were neglected after his time and 
forgotten. Yet two of the three have been quietly resumed 
by a late posterity. These represented I and U consonants 
as distinct from the cognate«vowels. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury the European press gave these powers to the forms J and 
V. Claudius was not however the first to direct attention to 
the inadequacy of the Roman alphabet. For Verrius Flaccus, 
the father of the Latin Dictionary, had made a memorable 
proposal with rega^jd to the letter M. At the end of Latin 
words it was indistinctly heard, and therefore he proposed to 
cut the letter in two, and write only half of it in such 
positions — thus, IV. 

187. During the last three centuries many proposals for 
spelling-reform have been made in this country and in 
America. Among the reformers we find distinguished names 

‘ Sir John Cheke, 1540 (Strype’s Life). John Hart, 1569: ‘An 
Orthographic conteyning the due order and reason howe to write or 

N 2 
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But for any practical results, the first was Noah Webster, 
In his Dictionary, 1828, he spelt traveler, worshiped, favor, 
honor, center, and these were widely adopted in American 
literature, especially the ejection of the French u from the 
termination -our. But he was an etymological as well as a 
phonetic reformer. And when he proceeded to wTite bride- 
goom, f ether, for bridegroom, feather, his public declined to 
follow him, and he retraced his steps. 

I Julius Hare and Connop Thirlwall in their joint translation 
(of Niehbuhr’s History made some reforms, partly phonetic, 
Ipartly etymological ; such as forein, sovran, streicht. Thirl- 
wall returned to the customary spelling in his History of 
Greece 1835; but he covered his retreat with an overloaded 
invective at English prejudice, which has since been quoted 
oftener than his wisest sentences. 

A strictly phonetic spelling-reform requires that we should 
have a separate character for every separate sound, and that 
no character should ever stand for any but its own particular 
sound. One such system has acquired the consistency which 
a working experience alone can give. Mr. Pitman’s phonetic 
alphab et has been tested by thirty years of practical work, in 
printing books large and small, as well as in the long sus- 
tained Phonetic fournal. In this system the Roman alphabet 
is adopted as far as it goes, and new forms dre added for the 
digraphs which, like th, sh, represent simple sounds. The 
place of publication is Bath, but the movement first took a 
practical shape in Birmingham, where in 1843 Mr. Thomas 
Wright Hill originated a Phonetic Fund to meet the neces- 
sary sacrifices of such an experiment. Mr. Hill was the 
fatW of Matthew Davenport Hill, Q.C., and of Sir Rowland < 
Hill, and of three other distinguished sons. After the 
meeting of 1843, helped Mr. Fftman in the forma- 

tion of the new characters, and from that year to the 
present the system has been in operation. The alphabet 


painte thinvpge of manne’s voice, moste like to the life or nature.’ 
Bishop, Wilkins, 1668. Benjamin Franklin, 1768. William Pelham, 
Bostonj U.S. 1808, printed 'Rasselas’ phonetically. Abner Kneeland, 
Philadelphia, 1835. Rev. W. Beardsley, St. Louis, 1841. Andrew 
Comstock, Philadelphia 1846. JohnS. Pulsifer, Orswigsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, 1848. Ale^nder Melville Bell, London, i86g. 
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which has thus been produced consists of thirty-eight 
characters, which are arranged below according to Mr. 
Pitman’s distribution. The quotations which are given in illus- 
tration are taken from Hat Phonetic Journal, 1862 and 1864. 

THE PHONETIC ALPHABET. 


VOWELS. 

Guttural. 

A a as in am, fast, far 

H c „ alms, father 

E e „ ell, \iead, any 

8 8 ale, air, bear 

I i .. ill, pit^^, filial 

Li „ eel, eat, mere 

Lah'iaL 

O o as in on, not, nor 

0 o „ all, law, ought 

IS 'S „ son, jot^riial 

CT er „ ope, c.oat, powr 

U u ,• fall, foot, co?ild 
XU m „ do, food, toar 

DIPHTHONGS. 
a i as in hy, kind, nigh 
Hi), „ new, due, unit 
Otr on „ now, poMd 

01 oi „ boy, voice 

% 

FOREIGN SOUNDS. 

CE (B as in jVt^ne (French) 
Hu „ da (French) 

DJ m „ da (French) 

M H „ un (French) 

X X ,1 (German) 

^ ^ « 9 « Siey (German) 


CONSONANTS. 

Mutes, 


p p 

as in 

rope, post 

J3 b 

*9 

ro5e, fioast 

T t 

9f 

i&te, #ip 

I) d 

99 

facie, ciip 

0 c 

99 

etch, c^ump 

J j 

99 

edgc,j\\m\> 

K k 

99 

Ice^, cane 

•G g 

99 

leayue, yain 


Continuants, 

F f 

as in 

8a/fe,/at 

V V 

99 

save, cat 

11 i 

99 

wreai//, /4igb 

a d 

99 

wreai/ce, thj 

S s 

99 

hiss, seal 

Z z 

99 

his, zeal , 

2 J 

99 

vicious, she 

S s 

99 

vision, pleasure 
Nasals. 

M m 

as in 

seem, met 

N a. 

H 

■■ ■ 

np 

99 

sing, lof^ 

Liquids. 

L 1 

a.9 in 

i&ll, Zight 

E r 

99 

more, right 


CoalescenUn 
W w as in wet, qait 
Y y „ yet, young / 

Aspirate, 

TS. \i as in he, Aope 
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“ Wi kanot tel az yet whot 
laggwej iz. It me bi a prty- 
d«kJon ov netiir, a wsrk ov 
human art, or a Div^u gift. 
B^st tu whotever sfir it belogz, 
it wud sim tu stand "arnsBr- 
past — ne ^nikwald in it — bj 
eniiin els. 

“ cle sjcns ov latjgwej iz a 
sjens ov veri modern det. Wi 
kanot tres its liniej ra-sq be- 
yond de beginig ov our seu- 
tgri, and it iz skersli resivd az 
yet on a futig ov ikwoliti bj 
de elder brangez ov Icrnig. 
Its veri ncm iz stil ■zuseteld, 
an,d de verixs tjtelz dat hav 
bin given tu it in Tggland, 
Frans, and Jormaui, ar so- 
vcg and veriig dat de hav 
led tu de mo-st konfq,zd j,diaz 
omxg de p^blik at larj az tu 
de rial obiekts ov dis ng, sj- 
ens. Wi hir it spo-ken ov az 
Komparativ Filolqji, SjeiitiDk 
Etimolmi, Fo-noloji, and Glos- 
oloji. In Frans it haz resivd 
de konvinient, bxt s^mwhot 
barbarxs nem ov Ler/gistik. 
I mjself prefer de simpel desig- 
nefon ovde Siena ovLangwei, 
der in diz . dez ov hi* 
-soundig tjtelz, dis plcn nem 
wil hardli mit wid general 
akseptans.” — Maks MuUrz 
Lekttirz on de S'lens ov Lay- 
gwcj, (Ferst Siriz,) 1861. 

“ i fil konvinst ov de trra^ 
and rizonabelnes ov de prin- 
sipelz on whig de Fo-uetik 
Reform rests, . ... and 
dor Mr Pitman me not liv 


“ We cannot toll as yet what 
language is. It way be a pro- 
duction of nature, a work of 
human art, or a Divine gift. 
But to whatever sphere it belongs, 
it would seem to stand unsur- 
passed— nay unequalled in it — by 
anything else. 

“ The science of language is a 
science of very modern date. We 
cannot trace its lineage much be- 
yond the beginning of our cen- 
tury, and it is scarcely received as 
yet on a footing of equality by 
the elder branches of learning. 
Its very name is still unsettled, 
and the various titles that have 
been given to it in England, 
France, and Germany, are so 
vague and varying that they have 
led to the most confused ideas 
among the public at large as to 
the real objects of this new sci- 
ence. We hear it spoken of as 
Comparative Philology, Scientific 
Etymology, Phonology, and Glos- 
sology. In France it has received 
the convenient, but somewhat 
barbarous name of Linguistique. 
I myself prefer the simple desig- 
nation of the Science of Language, 
though in these days of high- 
-sounding titles, ;this plain name 
will hardly meet with general 
acceptance.” — Max Muller's 
Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
guage, (First Series,) 186]. ' 

“ I feel convinced of the truth 
and reasonableness of the prin- 
ciples on which the Phonetic 
Reform rests, .... and 
though Mr Pitman may not live 
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tusi de rez;5lt8 ov hiz perse- to see the results of his perse- 
viriij and disinterested ekzerr voring and disinterested exer- 
J’onz, it rekwjrz no- prerfetik tions, it requires n? prophetic 
pouer to persiv dat whot at power to perceive that what at 
prezent iz poi-puid bj de present is pooh-poohed by the 
meiii, wil mek its we in de many, will make its way in the 
end, ynles met bi arguments end, unless met by arguments 
stronger dan do-z hidcrtu lev- stronger than those hitherto lev- 
eld at de FanetiTcNyfi. W«n oiled, at the Fonetic Nuz. One 
argument whiq mjt b.i s^p- argument which might be sup- 
<Tzd tu we wid de stqdent ov posed to weigh with the student of 
lapgwej, nemli, de obskqrcjon language, namely, the obscuration 
ov de etimolojikal str^ktqr ov of the etymological structure of 
wsrdz, i kanot konsider veri words. I cannot consider very 
formidabel. tie pro-nsnsicjon formidable. The pronunciation 
ov larjgwcjez qenjez akordi^ of languages changes according 
tu fikst loz, de spelin iz to fixed laws, the spelling is, 
Qenjd in de most arbitrari changed in the most arbitrary 
maner, so dat if our speliij manner, so that if our spelling 
folo-d de pro-nsnsiejon ov followed the pronunciation of 
wTjrdz, it wud in rialiti bi a words, it would in reality be a 
grcter help tu de kritikal sti),- greater help to the critical stu- 
dent ov lapgwej dan de prezent dent of language than the present 
^nsorten and ^nsientifik mo-d uncertain and unscientific mode 
ov rjtig.” — Males Muler'z Leic- of writing.” — Max Muller's Lee- 
tiirz on de Slens or Laygwrj, lures on the Science of Language, 
(Sekond Siriz,) 1863. ' {Second, Series,) 1863. 

To offer an estimate of the merits of this phonetic alphabet 
would be out of place here. It puts forward a claim to super- 
sede that now in use by right of superior and universal fit- 
ness. This claim seems likely to be tested by a variety of 
practical experiments; for example, it has been used for 
printing three of the Gospels, Genesis, the Psalms, and the 
Acts in the Mikmak language, that of the natives of 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, under the direction of the 
Bible Society. The friends and promoters of this alphabet- 
say that it is soon caught by savages abroad and by children 
at home ; and that for the education of our own people it 
provides the quickest and best means of learning to read 
the ordinary -print. All this will have to be established by a, 
slow probation ; and the supporters of the system seem , 
resolved lo sustain the trial. Meanwhile, I will point out an - 
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advantage which this phonetic alphabet offers to the young 
philologer. He would find it a profitable exercise to master this 
alphabet and transliterate passages of English into it. The 
gain would be that he would thereby acquire consciousness of 
the elementary sounds which go to make up English words. 
If the want of this acquirement is not much felt by English 
philologers, it is because they are unaware h.ow great a de’fect 
it is and how seriously it impedes their researches 

189. But there are schemes before the public which aim at 
a less radical change, and advocate only a certain measure of 
reform. They do not aspire to absolute phonetic perfection, 
and yet they have a standard of their own, which may be 
described as Consistent spelling. The distinction in itself is 
just, and it may be exemplified in the French language. Of 
•the three languages we may say that the German is (com- 
paratively speaking) ])honetic, and the French consistent; 
while the Fmglish is neither th^ one nor the other. 

The reformers of whom we are about to speak content 
themselves with the endeavour to bring English spelling 
nearer to a state of consistency with itself. Such is the 
purpose of the system projected by Mr. Edward Jones, of 
Liverpool. He would correct our orthography by using the 
present letters of the alphabet more consistently, without 
adding new characters ; and by reverting, in certain cases, to 
the simpler spelling of standard old authors. This proposal 
is advocated on the ground of the small amount of change 
which it would necessitate. 

100. The following are said to be all the words beginning 
with A that would have to be changed : — 


aback 

abak 

abyss 

abiss 

abbey 

abby 

accoutre 

accooter 

abeyance 

abayaiicc 

ache 

ake 

ablative 

ablativ 

achieve 

acheev 

aboard 

abord 

achromatic 

acromatic 

above 

abuv 

acquiesce 

acquiess 

abroad 

abraud 

acre 

aker 

absolve 

absolv 

active 

activ 

abstemious 

abstemius 

adjourn 

adjum 

abusive 

abusiv 

admeasure 

admiisure 


' Professor Skeat says : ‘ Modem philology will turn more and more 
upon phonetics.’ — Diet. Pr^f. ix. 
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adolescent adolissent 

adventurous adventurus 

ledile edile 

affright afrite 

affront affrunt 

afloat aflote 

aggrieve agreev 

aghast agast 

agone agon 

ahead ahed 

alrbuilt airbilt 

airtight airtite 

alchemy alkemy 

alight alite 

all aul 

alphabet alfabet 

altar aultar 

always aulways 

ambitious ambitius 

amphibious amfibius 

anchor ancor 

anneal aneel 

answer anser 

In this system, which Mr, Jones calls the ‘Analogic,' 
Mr. Ellis sees no gain or beauty, and he denies its con- 
sistency. The memory is not relieved of its grievance, and 
the whole f)lan is aimless. In like terms he would speak of 
all attempts to alter our orthography partially. If a change 
is to be made at all, it must be by a restoration of the old 
phonetic principle which (he thinks) reigned paramount till it 
perished in the Wars of Jhe Roses. 

191. The third and last scheme to be mentioned is one 
that endeavours to conciliate opposite interests. Mr. Danby 
P. Fry has proposed a plan for the improvement of English 
orthography, which is to avoid all breach of continuity 
whether as regards the forms and powers of the characters, 
or as respects the etymology. The only case in which he 
confers a new^ power on a character, or modifies its form, is 
in the letter v. He would have a v vowel, to represent the 
vowel in full^ bull, and to be distinguished by a slight 
peculiarity of form. With this addition the twenty-six simple 
lilSters would become twenty-seven. For the rest he proceeds 
on the principle of codifying the actual practice, and he 
would therefore recognise the consonantal digraphs ch,gh, 


aphorism 

apiece 

apologue 

appall 

appeal 

appear 

appease 

approaci) 

approve 

arabesque 

archaeology 

archangel 

architect 

arduous 


anxius 

aforism 

apeece 

apolog 

apaul 

apeel 

apeer 

apees 

aproche 

aproov 

arabesk 

arkeology 

arcangel 

arkitect 

arduus 


arouse 
asphalt 
atmosphere 
^ auspicious 
autograph 
autumn 


arous 

asfalt 

atmosfere 

auspicius 

autograf 

autum 
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kh, ph, rh, sh, t/i, wh, ng, as alphabetic characters, adding to 
them dh and zh. He would write the and that as ‘ dhe ’ and 
‘ dhat ’ : and azure he would write ‘ azhure/ After the same 
manner the vocalic digraphs ee^ at, aa, au, oa, oo, oi, ou, would 
be counted as primary letters, and thus complete an alphabet 
of forty-six characters. The e final would be discarded in all 
instances in which it is really idle, having no effect on the 
j)receding vowel ; and frecz, gauz, would take the place of 
freeze, gauze (168). In this scheme the idea seems to be that 
an orthography — reasonably phonetic and consistent — ought 
to be discovered without the sacrifice of tradition and historical 
association. It would be — ‘ not uniform spelling, but consis- 
tent spelling; so dhat dhat half ov dhe language which iz 
spelt etymologically may be spelt consistently on dhe etymo- 
logical principle, ^^ile dhe odher half ov dhe language which 
iz spelt phonetically may be spelt consistently on dhe phonetic 
(principle.’ * 

The phonetic principle is to be admitted when it does not 
conflict with the etymological. For instance, the s would be 
rejected from island (properly Hand), but retained in isle, to 
which it rightly belongs. For Mr. Fry proposes, as a means 
of reconciling tradition with current pronunciation, that silent 
letters should be preserved whenever required by etymology, 
but otherwise omitted. 

192. More plans are proposed than we have enumerated 
or have space to enumerate. It is plain where so many 
schemes are broached that the need of some change is very 
widely felt ; but there seems to be little agreement as to the 
direction reform should take. 

If however a distinct path is chosen, it will at once lay 
open to our view a new and as yet unnoticed difficulty. 
When we enter on the path of spelling-reform, we pass from 
that on which we are tolerably agreed, namely conventional 
orthography, to raise a new structure on a foundation of 
unascertained stability. The moment you resolve to spell the 
sound, you bring into the foreground what before lay almost 
unobserved — the great diversity of opinion which often exists 
as to what the sound really is. 

Postscript i886. — It is fifteen years since the above ap- 
.peared. Meanwhile^ the schemes of phonetic reform, then 
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too ambitious, have somewhat subsided. The Phonetic Journal 
has tacitly abandoned the high places of irreconcileable 
phonetics, and is much occupied with the practical art of 
Shorthand. The department of spelling-reform is now repre- 
sented by a modified character called Semi-Phonetic. 

Notions of gradual reform which in a time of seething 
agitation seem lukewarm and insipid, may now have a 
chance. I make bold therefore to jot down three notes: — 
I. Thf practice of Phonetic writing ought to find a recog- 
nized place in educational , studies, as having in it rich 
germs of elementary culture, and of practical usefulness, 
quite apart from the question of spelling-reform, which 
however it would prepare the public mind to approach in 
a sensible manner. 2. The present rigorous examinations 
in orthography ought to be greatly relaxed, if not altogether 
discontinued, as involving a great'waste of unprofitable effort. 
3. Single instances of reform should be discussed in all their 
circumstances and bearings, and where a case is made out the 
change should be adopted. As an example, I venture to 
propose that the preterite and participle of read should be redd. 
It would be less convenient to write read, red’, like lead, led', 
because of the adjective red. This change would be found 
to combine the three requisites of antiquity, convenience, and 
tlie phonetic claim. The verb was r.<^;dan, r^dde, ger.®d. 
Chaucer has redd participle, above, 144 . Below, 688,Caxton’s 
redde is essentially redd, the e there being quite idle. Spenser 
has red, F. Q. iv. 8. 29. Other authors might be quoted ; 
indeed, !• almost think a catena might be made in favour of 
this change. It would satisfy a real, perhaps a general, de- 
mand. There is one book in which this redd is constant, 
being at the same time the sole departure from current 
orthography in the whole poem. It is ‘ Lawrence Bloomfield 
in Ireland,’ by W. Allingham. 



CHAPTER III. 

OF INTERJ,ECTIONS. 


193 . The term Interjection signifies something that is 
‘ pitched in among ’ things of which it does not naturally form 
a constituent part. The Interjection has been so named by 
grammarians in order to express its relation to grammatical 
structures. It is found in them, but it forms no part of them. 
I The interjection may be defined as a form of speech which 
is articulate and symbolic but not grammatical. It is only to 
be called grammatical in that widest sense of the word, in 
which all that is written, including accents, stops, and quota- 
tion marks, would be comprised within the notion of grammar. 
When we speak of grammar as the handmaid of logic, then 
the interjection must stand aside. 

Emotion is quick, and leaves no time for logical thought : 
if it use grammatical phrases they must be ready iliade and 
familiar to the lips; there is not time to select what is 
appropriate or consecutive. Hence the limited variety of 
interjections, and the almost unlimited use of single forms. 

An interjection implies a meaning which it would require 
a whole grammatical sentence to expound, and it may be 
regarded as the rudiment of such a sentence. But -it is a 
confusion of thought to rank it among the parts of speech. It 
is not in any sense a part ; it is a whole (though an indistinct) 
expression of feeling or of thought. An interjection bears to 
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its context the same sort of relation as a pictorial illustration 
does. 

We rightly call an adjective or an adverb a Part of Speech, 
because these have no meaning by themselves without the 
aid of nouns and verbs, and because their very designation 
implies the existence of nouns and verbs. But an interjec- 
tion is intelligible without any grammatical adjunct ; and 
such completeness as it is capable of is attained without 
collateral assistance. • 

194. Ancient grammarians ranked the interjections as 
adverbs, but the moderns have made them a separate class. 
If it were a question to which of the parts of speech the 
interjection is most cognate, it must be answered to the 
verb. For if we take any simple interjection, such as, for 
example, the cry ^Oh! Oh!’ in the House of Commons, 
and assign to it a predicative value, it can only be done by 
a verb, either in the imperative or in the indicative first per- 
son. Either you must say it is equivalent to ‘Don’t say 
such things,’ or else to ‘I doubt,’ ‘I wonder,’ ‘I demur,’ 
‘I dispute,’ ‘I deny,’ ‘I protest’": by one or more of 
these or such verbs must ‘ Oh, Oh ! ’ be explained ; and thus 
it seems to present itself as a rudimentary verb. But this 
again ri^s, not out of any singular affection that it bears to 
the verb in its formal character, but out of the general fact 
that the verb is the central representative and focus of that 
predicative force, which unequally pervades all language, but 
which in the interjection is wrapped round and enfolded with 
an inv6lucre*of emotion. 

It may stand either insulated in the sentence, or by virtue 
of this obscure verbal character it may be connected with it 
by a preposition, as — 

Oh for a humbler heart and prouder song ! 

This is the nearest approach which it makes to structural ^ 
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relations with the sentence, and this sort of relation it can 
have with a noun or i)ronoun, as — 

They gaped upon me with their mouths, and said : Fie on thee, fie on 
thee, we saw it with our eyes . — Psalm xxxv, 21. 

From that same germ of verbal activity it joins readily 
with the conjunction. Operating with the conjunction, it rounds 
off and renders natural an abrupt beginning, and forms as it 
were the bridge between the spoken and the unspoken : — 

Oh if in after life we could but gather 

The very refuse of our youthful hours !-- Charles Lloyd. 

Because of the variety of possible meanings in the inter- 
jection, writing is less able to represent interjections than to 
express grammatical language. Even in the latter, writing 
is but an imperfect medium, because it fails to convey the 
accompaniments, such as the look, the* tone, the gesture. 
This defect is more evident in the case of interjections, 
where the written word is but a very small j^art of the 
expression ; and the manner, the pitch of tone, the gesture, 
is nearly everything. 

196. Hence also it comes to pass that the interjection is 
of all that is printed the most difficult thing to read well 
aloud ; for not only does it require a rare command of 
modulation, but the reader has moreover to be perfectly 
acquainted with the situation and temperament of tire person 
using the interjection. Shakspeare’s interjections cannot be 
rendered with any truth^ except by one who has mastered 
the whole play. 

In the accompaniments of tone, air, action, lies the rhetoric 
of the interjection, which is used with astonishing effect by 
children and savages. For it is to these that the interjection 
more especially belongs ; and in proportion to the march of 
culture is the; decline of interjectional speech. 

» But though the use of interjections is very much reduced 
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by civilisation, and though therf are whole fields of litera- 
ture from which they are utterly banished, as History, 
Mathematics, Physical Science, — yet they have a sphere in 
which they are retained, and in this, the literature of the 
emotions, their importance will always be considerable. It 
should moreover be added, that white certain of the natural 
accompaniments of interjectional speech, such as gestures, 
grimaces, and gesticulations, are restrained by civilisation, 
there yet remains one, which alone is able to render justice 
to the interjection, and which culture tends to improve and 
develope, and that is, modulation. It is this which makes 
it still worth a poet’s while to throw meaning into his inter- 
jections. 

Moreover, though it is true on the whole that interjectional 
communications are restrained by civilisation ; yet it is also 
to be noted on the other hand, that there are certain inter- 
jections which are the fruits of culture, and only find a place 
in the higher and more mature forms of human speech. 
Hence an important division, which will make this chapter 
fall into the two heads of (i) interjections of nature, or 
primitive interjections ; and (2) artificial or historical inter- 
jections. The distinction between these sorts will be generally 
this, — that the latter have an etymological derivation, and 
the former have not. 

§ 1. The Natural Interjection. 

106. O ; oh ! This is well known as one of the earliest 
articulations of infants, to express surprise or delight. Later 
in life it comes to indicate also fear, aspiration, appeal, and 
an indefinite variety of motions. It would almost seem that 
in proportion as the spontaneous modulation of the voice 
comes to perfection, in the same degree the range of this 
most generic of all interjections becomes enlarged, and that 
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according to the tone in which oh is uttered, it may be 
understood to mean almost any one of the emotions of 
which humanity is capable. 

This interjection owes its great predominance to the 
influence of the Latin language, in which it was very fre- 
quently used. And thfere is one particular use of it' which 
more especially bears a Latin stamp. That is. the 0 of the 
vocative case, as when in prayers we say, ‘ O Lord,’ ‘ O Thou 
to whom all creatures bow.’ 

We should distinguish between the sign of the vocative 
and the emotional interjection, writing 0 for the former, and 
oh for the latter, as — 

Who could have thought such darkness lay concealed ' 

Within thy beams, O Sun I — Blanco White, 

But she is in her grave, — and oh ‘ 

The difference to me I — Wordsworth. 

This distinction of spelling should by all means be kept 
up, as it is well founded. There is a difference between ‘ O 
sir!’ ‘O king!’ and ‘Oh! sir,’ ‘Oh! Lord,’ both in sense 
and pronunciation. 

As to the sense, the O prefixed merely imparts to the title 
a vocative effect ; while the Oh conveys some particular senti- 
ment, as of appeal, entreaty, expostulation, or some pther. 

And as to sound, the 0 is enclitic ; that is to say, it has 
no accent of its own, but is pronounced with the word to 
which it is attached, as if it were its unaccented first syllable. 
The term Enclitic signifies ‘ reclining on,’ and so the inter- 
jection (9 in ‘ O Lord ' reclines on the support afforded to it 
by the accentual elevation of the word ‘ Lord.’ So that ‘ O 
Lord ’ moves like such a disyllable as alight, alight, away ; 
in which words the metrical stroke could never fall on the 
first syllable^ Oh / on the contrary, is one of the fullest of 
liaonosyllables, and it. would be hard to place it in a verse 
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except with the stress upon it. The example from Words- 
worth illustrates this. 

Precedence has been given to this interjection because it 
is the commonest of the simple or natural interjections, — not 
that it is one of the longest standing in the language. 

Our oldest interjections are la and wA, and each of these 
merits a separate notice. 

197. lA is that interjection which in modern English is 
spelt lo. It was used in Saxon times, both as an emotional 
cry, and also as a sign of the respectful vocative. The most 
reverential style in addressing a superior was Li?; LitoF, an 
expression not easy to render in modern English, but which 
is something like O my liege, or O my lord, or O sir. 

In modem times it has taken the form of /(? in literature, 
and it has been supposed to have something to do with the 
verb io look. In this sense it has been used in the New 
Testament to render the Greek Ihov that is. Behold I But the 
interjection la was quite independent of another Saxon 
exclamation, viz. loc, which may with more probability be 
associated with l6cian, to look. ' 

The fact sterns to be that the modern lo represents both 
the Saxon interjections la and loc, and that this is one among 
many instances where two Saxon words have been merged 
into a single English one. 

Lo, how they feignen chalk for cheese. 

Gower, Confessio Amantis, vol. i. p. 17, ed. Paali. 

198. The LA of Saxon times has none of the indicatory or 
pointing force which lo now has, and which fits it to go so' 
naturally with an adverb of locality, as ‘ Lo here,’ or ‘ Lo 
there or 

Lo ! where the stripling, wrapt in wonder, roves. 

rBeattie, Minstrel, Bk. i. 

While lo became the literary form of the word, la has still 

o 
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continued to exist more obscurely, at least down to a recent 
date, even if it l?e not still* in use. The modern la may be 
regarded as a sort of feminine to lo. In novels of the close 
of last century and the beginning of this, we see la occurring 
for the most part as a trivial exclamation by the female 
characters. 

In Miss Edgeworth’s tale of The Good French Governess, 
a silly affected boarding-school miss says la repeatedly:— 

‘ La !’ said Miss Fanshaw, ‘ we had no such book as this at Suxberry 
House.’ 

Miss Fanshaw, to shew how well she could walk, crossed the room, 
and took up one of the books. 

‘ Alison upon Taste — that’s a pretty book, 1 daresay ; but la ! what ’s 
this, Miss Isabella V A Smith's Theory of Moral Sentiments — dear me ! 
that must be a curious performance — by a smith 1 a common smith ! ’ 

In The Eleciion : a Comedy, by Joanna Baillie (1798), 
Act ii. Sc. I, Charlotte thus soliloquises : — 

Charlotte. La, how I should like to be a queen, and stand in my 
robes, and have all the people introduced to me 1 

And when Charles compares her checks to the ‘ pretty 
delicate damask rose,’ she exclaims, ‘ La, now you are 
flattering me.’ 

199 , That this trivial little interjection descends from early 
times, and that it is in all probability one with the old Saxon 
la, we may cite the authority of Shakspeare in the mid 
interval, who, in The Merry Wives of Windsor, puts this 
exclamation into the mouths of Master Slender first, and of 
Mistress Quickly afterwards. 

Slen. Mistris Anne : your selfe shall goe first. 

Anne^ Not I sir, pray you keepe on. 

Skn. Truely, I will not goe first : truely la ; I will not doe you that 
wrong. 

Anm. I pray you Sir. 

Slen, lie rather be vnmannerly, then troublesome ; you doe your s^lfe 
^rong.indeede-la. *(ActuSc, i,) 
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Here the interjection seems to retain somewhat of its old 
ceremonial significance : but when, in the ensuing scene, 
Mistress Quickly says, ‘ This is all indeede-la : but ile nere 
put my finger in the fire, and necde not,’" there is nothing in 
it but the merest expletive. 

200. wA has a history much like that of la. It has 
■changed its form in modern Knglish to wo. ‘ Wo,’ in the 
New Testament, as JRev. viii. 13, stands for the Greek inter- 
jection ovai and the Latin vde. In the same way it is used 
in many passages in which the interjectional character is 
distinct. This word has in later English been made distinct 
from woe, which is a substantive. For instance, in the phrase 
‘weal and woe.’ And in such scriptures as Frov. xxiii. 29: 

‘ Who hath woe ? wlx) hath sorrow ? ’ 

It may be noted that there were two distinct old words, 
namely, wA and w6h, genitive wooes, which meant depravity, 
wickedness, misery. Often as these have been blended, it 
would be convenient to observe that wA and w6h have 
no connection with one another, and that woe has nothing 
whatever to do with won. 

This interjection was compounded with the previous one 
into the forms wAlA and wAlawA — a frequent exclamation 
in Chaucer in the feebler form of welaway. A still more 
degenerate variety of this form was well-a-day. Pathetic 
cries have a certain disposition to implicate the present time, 
as in woe worth the day / 

wAlA is extant in Scottish literature in the form of waly : — 

O'waly, waly, up the bank. 

And waly, waly down the brae, 

And waly, waly, yon burnside, 

Where I and my love wont to gae. 

The Norman cry Harow coupled with the Saxon walawa 
is often met with in our early literature, as ‘Harrow and 
well awayl ’ Faery Queene, ii. 8. 46. 
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201 . 6a must not (says Matzner) be identified with the 
Chaucerian ejr: 

Why rise ye so rath? ey beneclicite. 

Canterbury Tales, 3766. 

Whether it is the source of the modern eh (as Skeat says) 
may cause a doubt. 

The combination of this 6a with la produced the Saxon 
6ala ; — ‘ Eala pn wif mycel ys J)in geleafa,’ Oh woman, great 
is thy faith, Matthew xv. 28; ‘Eala fseder Abraham, gemiltsa 
me,’ Oh father Abraham, pity me, Luke xvi. 24. 

This 6.ALA may have made it easier to adopt the French 
a las, which appears in English of the thirteenth century, 
as in Robert of Gloucester, 4198, ‘AlasJ alas I J?ou wrecchc 
mon, wuch mysaventure ha]? ]?e ybrogt in to ]?ys stede,’ 
Alas ! alas ! thou wretched man, what misadventure hath 
brought thee into this place ? And in Chaucer it is a 
frequent interjection : — 

Allas the wo, alias the peynes stronge. 

That I for yow haue siiffred, and so longe ; 

Allas the deeth, alias myn Emelye, 

Allas departynge of our compaignye, . 

Allas myn hertes queene, alias my wyf, 

Myn hertes lady, endere of my lyf. 

Knighfs Talc. 

Alack, is thought by Professor Skeat and Dr. Murray to 
be connected with ‘ lack,’ and if so, it would belong to the 
next group. It signifies distress and sorrow — * alack for 
pity ! ’ — ‘ alack for mercy ! ’ — ‘ alack for woe 1 ’ (Shaksp.). 
Jeanie Deans cries out before the tribunal at the most 
painful crisis of the trial: ‘Alack a-day! she never told 
me.’ Recently, the w'ord has come to be associated mainly 
with trivial occasions, and in this connection of ideas it has 
engendered the adjective lackaday steal, to characterise a 
person who is fluttered or agitated too readily. 
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Ah (in Chaucer ‘a/ Carii. Tales 1080, 9109), a French 
and Latin interjection, expressive of various affections — of 
suffering, pity, complaint, surprise; of entreaty, anger, 
menace. 

Ha, an exclamation of wonder and surprise — ‘ha! the 
prince!’ Much Ado ii. 3. 37; of eagerness and impatience; 
of indignation, ‘ ha, fie !’ Meas.forMeas. ii. 4. 42; with laughter 
‘ha, ha ha I' Tempest ii. i. 36. 

Aha, compounded of the former two, used triumphantly ; 
‘ Aha, I am warm,’ Isaiah xliv. 1 6. 

202 . Pooh seems connected with the French exclamation 
of physical disgust: Pouah, quelle infection I But our pooh 
expresses an analogous moral sentimept : ‘ Pooh ! pooh ! it ’s 
all stuff and nonsense.’ 

Fsha, Pshaw, expresses contempt. ‘Doubt is always 
crying Psha and sneering.’ — Ttiackeray, Humourists, p. 69. 

Tush. Now little used, but frequent in writers of the 
sixteenth century, and familiar to us through the Psalter 
of 1539. 

Eh, a modern interjection which', as Schmidt says, was as 
yet unknown to Shakspeare, whose nearest equivalent is 
ha\ — ‘am I a woodman, ha?’ Merry Wives v. 5. 31. 

Heigh ho. Some interjections have so vague, so filmy a 
meaning, that it w'ould take a great many words to interpret 
what their meaning is. They seem as well fitted to be the 
echo of one thought or feeling as another ; or even to be no 
more than a mere melodious continuation of the rhythm: — 

How pleasant it is to have money, heigh ho! 

How pleasant it is to have money. 

Arthur H. Clough. 

This will suffice to exhibit the nature of the first class 
of interjections; — those which stand nearest to nature and 
farthest from art ; those w'hich owe least to conventionality 
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and most to genuine emotion ; those which are least capable 
of orthographic expression and most dependent upon oral 
modulation. It is to this class of interjections that the 
following quotation applies : — 

tt has long and reasonably been considered that the place in history of 
these expressions is a very primitive one. Thus De Brosses describes 
them as necessary and natural words, common to all mankind, and 
produced by the combination of man’s conformation with the interior 
affections of his mind. — Edward B. Tylor, Primitive Culture, ch. v. 
vol. i. p. 166. 

Dr. Tylor has produced a large collection of evidence 
tending to the probability that the affirmative answers aye, I 
(102, 206), yea, yes; are of this primitive class of words, 
although their forms may have been modified by admixture 
of grammatical material. 

§ 2. His tor teal Interjections. 

203. The interjections which we have been considering 
thus far, may be called the spontaneous or primitive inter- 
jections, and they are such as have no basis in grammatical 
forms. 

But w'e now pass on to the other group, which may be 
called the historical or secondary interjections; a group 
which, though extra-grammatical no less than the former, 
in the sense that they do not enter into the grammatical 
construction, are yet founded upon grammatical words. 
Verbs, nouns, participles, adjectives, pronouns, have at times 
lost their grammatical character, and have lapsed into the 
state of interjections. 

Our first example shall be borrowed from the manners 
and customs of the British parliament. The scene may 
fairly be regarded as presenting to our view the most mature 
and full-grown exhibition of the powers of human speech, 
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and it is there that one of the most famous of interjections 
first originated, and is in constant employment. The cry 
of ' Hear, hear,’ originally an imperative verb, is now nothing 
more nor less than a great historical interjection. 

The King therefore, on the fifth day after he had been proclaimed, 
went with royal state to the House of Lords, and took his seat on the 
throne. The Commons were called in ; and he, with many gracious 
expressions, reminded his hearers of the perilous situation of the country, 
and exhorted them to take such steps as might prevent unnecessary delay 
in the transaction of public business. His speech was received by the 
gentlemen who crowded the bar with the deep hum by which our an- 
cestors were wont to indicate approbation, and which was often heard in 
places more sacred than the Chamber of the Peers. As soon as he had 
retired, a Bill, declaring the Convention a Parliament, was laid on the 
table of the Lords, and rapidly passed by them. In the Commons the 
debates were warm. The House resolved itself into a Committee ; and 
so great was the excitement, that, when the authority of the Speaker 
was withdrawn, it was hardly possible to preserve order. Sharp person- 
alities were exchanged. The phrase ‘ hear him,’ a phrase which had 
originally been used only to silence irregular noises, and to remind 
members of the duty of attending to the discussion, had, during some 
years, been gradually becoming what it now is ; that is to say, a cry 
indicative, according to the tone, of admiration, acciuiescence, indigna- 
tion, or derision. — Macaulay, History of England^ ch. xi. (1689). 

The historian could not have chosen more suitable words 

' i 

had it been his intention to describe • the transition of a 
grammatical part of speech into the condition of an inter- 
jectional symbol, whose signification depends on the tone in 
which it is uttered. The fact is, that when a large assembly 
is animated with a common sentiment which demands in- 
stantaneous utterance, it can find that utterance only through 
interjections. A crowd of grown men is here in the same 
condition as the infant, ‘with no language but a cry,’ and 
must speak in those forms to which expression is imparted 
only by variety of tone. 

Nothing is too neutral or too colourless to make an inter- 
jection of, especially among a demonstrative people. In 
Italian altro is simply other, and yet it has acquired an 
interjectional power of high variability 
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‘ Have you ever thought of looking to me to do any kind of work ? ’ 

John Battiste answered with that peculiar back-handed shake of the 
right forefinger, which is the most expressive negative in the Italian 
language. 

‘No! You knew from the first moment when you saw me here, that 
I was a gentleman ?’ 

‘ Altro I ’ returned John Battiste, closing his eyes and giving his head 
a most vehement toss. The word being, according to its Genoese 
empliasis, a confirmation, a contradiction, an assertion, a denial, a 
taunt, a compliment, a joke, and fifty other things, became in the present 
instance, with a significance beyond all power of written expression, 
our familiar English ‘ 1 believe you 1’ — Charles Dickens, Little Dorrit, 
Bk. I. ch. i. 

204 . The Liturgy, when it was ‘in Latin, was a prolific 
source for the minting of popular interjections. Where ver- 
nacular words are changed into interjections, some plain 
reason for their selection may generally be found in the 
grammatical sense of such words. But where a Latin word 
of religion came to be popular as an exclamation, it was as 
likely to be the sound as the sense that gave it currency. In 
the fourteenth century, benedieite had this sort of career ; 
and it docs not appear how it could have been other than 
a senseless exclamation from the first. It often occurs in 
Chaucer ; and with .that variety of misspelling which a meta- 
morphosed word is naturally liable to, we find it written 
henedtcliee, benedisle, bencitc. 201. 

The charm of this word, and its availability as an inter- 
jection, was no doubt largely due to its being in a dead 
language. So Mr. Mitford tells us that the Japanese have 
an interjection which was originally a conglomerate of certain 
sacred words which they no longer understand ; and that 
this compound interjection serves by tonal variation for all 
manner of occasions: — Nammiydl • nammiy6! self-depre- 
; ciatory ; or grateful and reverential ; or expressive of con- 
viction ; or mournful and with mucb head-shaking ; or 
meekly and entreatingly ; or with triumphant exultation*. 

'ju 


* Tales of Old Japan, by A. B. Mitford, vol. ii. p. 1 28. Macmillan, 1871. 
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Ejaculations which once were earnest may sink into trite 
and trivial expletives. The cursory conversational way in 
which Mon Dieu is used in France by all classes of j)ersons, 
without distinction of age, sex, education, or condition, as- 
tonishes English people ; not because the like is unheard in 
England, but because among us it is restricted both as to the 
persons who use it, and also as to the times and occasions of 
its utterance. There is no person w hatever in England who 
uses such an exclamation when he is upon his good be- 
haviour. In past ages we have had this interjectional habit 
in certain graver uses, and have not quite discarded it even 
yet. In Coverdale’s Translation, 1535, we read ‘Wolde 
God that I had a cotage some where farre from folke,’ which 
was corrected in the Bible of 1 6 1 1 to this — ‘ Oh that I had 
in the wilderness a lodging place of wayfaring men.’^/tr. ix. 2. 
But even the later version retained traces of this exclamatory 
habit which will probably be removed in our day 

206 . Not only is it true that interjections are formed out 
of grammatical words, but also it is further true that certain 
grammatical words may stand as ihterjections in an occa- 
sional way, without permanently changing their nature. This 
applies . chiefly to some of the more conventional collo- 
quialisms. Perhaps there is not a purer or more condensed 
interjection in English literature than that indeed! in Othello, 
Act iii. Sc. 3. It contains in it the gist of the chief action 
of the play, and it implies all that the plot developes. It 
ought to be spoken with an intonation worthy of the diabolic 
scheme of lago’s conduct. There is no thought of the 
grammatical structure df the compound, consisting of the 

‘ This anticipation has been partly realized. In the new Revision of 
the Bible the word ‘ Gdd’ expletively used has been removed in one 
instance of ‘ God forbid-?; (Ca/. vi. 14) ; in ‘ God speed ’ (2 Y.^.Johti ) ; 
and in four instances of *Would God ’ or ‘ would to God,’ Exod. xvi. 3 ; 
Josh. vii. 7 ; I Cor. iv. 8 ; 2 Cor. xi. i. (ed. 4, 1886.) 
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preposition ‘ in ’ and the substantive ' deed/ which is equi- 
valent to act, fact, or reality. All this vanishes and is lost 
in the mere iambic disyllable which is employed as a vehicle 
for the feigned tones of surprise. 

lazo. 1 did not thinke he had bin acquainted with hir. 

Oih. () yes, and went betweene vs very oft. 

Ingo. IndehdI 

Oih. Indeed ? I indeed. Discern ’st thou ought in« that ? Is he 
not honest ? 

lago. Honest, my lord? 

Oth. Honest? I, honest 1 

Thus Strong passion may so scorch up, as it were, the 
organism of a word, that it ceases to have any of that 
grammatical quality which the calm light of the mind ap- 
preciates ; and it becomes, for the nonce, an interjection, 

206. And not only passion, but ignorance may do the 
like. With uneducated persons, their customary words and 
phrases grow to be very like interjections, especially those 
phrases which arc peculiar to and traditional in the vocation 
they follow. When a porter at a railway-station cries by’r 
LEAVE, he may understand the analysis of the words he uses; 
and then he is speaking logically and grammatically, though 
eliiptically. If he does not understand the construction of 
the phrase he uses, and if he is quite ignorant how much is 
implied and left unsaid, he merely uses a conventional cry as 
an interjection. ^A cry of this sort, uttered as a conglomerate 
whole, where the mind makes no analysis, is, as fhr as the 
speaker is concerned, an interjection. We cannot doubt that 
this is the case in those instances where we hear it uttered 
as follows : ‘ By’r leave, if you please 1’ It is plain in this 
instance that the speaker understands the latter vdause, but 
does not understand the former — for, ifihe did, lib would feel 
the latter to be superfluous. 

207. Pudge. Isaac Disraeli, iii his Curiosities of Litera- 
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iurc, vol. Hi., quotes a pamphlet of the date 1700, to shew 
that this interjection has sprung from a man’s name: — 

There was, sir, in our time, one Captain Fudge, commander of a mer- 
chantman, who, upon his return from a voyage, how ill-fraught soever 
his ship was, always brought home his owners a good cargo of lies ; so 
much that now aboard ship, the sailors when they hear a great lie told, 
cry out ‘ You fudge it.’ 

He has added a circumstance wl ich is of great use for the 
illustration of this section: — ‘that recently at the bar, in 
a court of law, its precise meaning perplexed plaintiff and 
defendant, and their counsel.’ It is of the very nature of an 
interjection, that it eludes the meshes of a definition. 

But it was Goldsmith who first gave this interjection a 
literary currency. Mr. Forster, speaking of The Vicar of 
Wakefield, recognises the elasticity of the interjectional 
function : — 

1 here never was a book in which indulgence and charity made virtue 
look so lustrous. ' Nobody is strait-laced ; if we except Miss Carolina 
Wilhelmina Amelia Skeggs, whose pretensions .are summed up in 
Burchell’s noble monosyllable. 

‘ Virtue, my dear Lady Blarney, virtue is worth any price; but where 
is that to be found ? ’ , 

‘ Fudge.’ 

208 . Hall. Here we have the case of an adjective whichj 
has become an interjection. It is a very old salutation,' 
being found not only in Anglo-Saxon, but also in Old High 
Ilulch.^ In the early examples it always appears gram- 
. matically as an adjective of health joined with the verb ‘ to 
in the , imperative. In the Saxon Version of the Gospels, 
Luke i. 28, ‘ Hdl wes tSu,’ Whole be thou ! and in the plural. 
Mail, xxviii. 9, ‘ Hale wese ge,’ Whole be ye I 

All haiL This also was at first purely adjectival, as in the 
following 'from Layamon, which is quoted and translated 
above, 

al hal'me makien 
mid halewei^e drenchen. 
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By the sixteenth century this ‘all hail!’ had become a 
worshipful salutation, and having lost all construction, was 
completely interjectionalised : — 

Did they not sometime cry All hayle to me? 

Shakspeare, Richard II, iv. i. 

The pronunciation is iambic; the All being enclitic, and 
the stress on hayle, as if the whole were a disyllable. We 
sometimes hear it otherwise uttered in Matlhew xxviii. 9, 
as if All meant omnes, iravrts ; ii\gtead of being merely ad- 
verbial, omnino, •namas. It does not indeed in that place 
represent any separate word at all, the original being simply 
Xmpere. In the Vulgate it is Avete\ and this is rendered 
by Wiclif Heil y.. Tyndal was the first who introduced this 
All hayle into the English version. The Geneva translators 
substituted for it God saue you. 204. 

209. A remarkable example of a complete grammatical 
sentence which has passed into the intcrjectional state is the 
Hebrew injunction Hallelujah, or in its Greek aspect Alle- 
luia; explicitly meaning, Praise ye the Lord. This how- 
ever became a world- wide interjection of religious fervour ; 
and it may safely be said of those who use it, that not one in 
a thousand understands it grammatically, or misunderstands 
it interjectionally. 

210 . But the example which holds the most conspicuous 
historical position, is the great congregational interjection of 
faith, the universal response of the Christian Church as well 
as of the Hebrew Synagogue, .Amen. This word, at first 
in Hebrew a verbal adjective, and thence an affirmative 
adverb, signifying verily, truly, yea, was used in the early 
times of the Jewish Church {Deut. xxvii. 15; Ps. xli. 14, 
Ixxii. 19, Ixxix. 53) for the people’s response: ‘and let the 
people say Amen.’ It was continued from the first in the 
Christian community, as we know from i Cor*xiv. 16, and is 
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still in use in every Christian community. For the most part 
it has been preserved in its original Hebrew form of Amen ; 
but the French Protestants have substituted for it a trans- 
lation in the vulgar tongue, and they do not respond with 
Amen, but with Ainsi-soit-il, So be it They have by this 
change limited this ancient interjection to one of its several 
functions. For in this modern form it is only adapted to be 
a response to prayer, or the expression of some desire. 

There are other sorts of assent and affirmation for which* 
Amen is available, besides that single one of desire or as- 
piration. In mediaeval wills it was put at the head of the 
document In the name of God AMEN. This was a pro- 
testation of earnestness on the part of the testator, and a 
claim on all whom it might concern to respect his dis- 
positions. 

In Jeremiah xxviii. 6 we find one Amen delivered by the 
prophet with the wishful meaning only, while there is an 
ominous reserve of assent. 

In the Commination Service, the Amens to the denuncia- 
tions are not expressions of desire thdt evil may overtake the 
wicked, but the solemn acknowledgment of a liability to 
which they are subject; as the preliminary instruction sets 
forth the intent wherefore ‘ ye should answer to every sen- 
tence, Amen.' In this place Amen cannot be rendered by 
So be it ; and the attempt to substitute for it any gram- 
matical phrase, must rob it of some of its symbolic freedom. 
This is the case with all interjections, and it is of the essence 
of an interjection that it should be so. 


* I am informed that the Freemasons have a time-honoured rendering 
of their own : So mote it be I 



CHAPTER IV. 

OF THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

211. Philology seeks to penetrate into the Nature of lan- 
guage : Grammar is concerned only with its literary Habits. 

Grammatical analysis is the dissection of speech as the 
instrument of literature. The student may help himself to 
remember this by observing that Grammar Grammatici 
{ypanixaTi,KTi) is derived from the Greek word for literature, 

ypapiiura. ' 

The chief result of gratpmar, and the exponent of gram- 
matical analysis, is the doctrine of the Parts of Speech. All 
the words which combine' tD make up structural language 
are classified in this systepciatic division. But the philologer 
should observe that the quality of words, whereby they are 
\,so distinguished and divided into Parts of Speech, is a func- 
tion, or at most a habit, and not anything innate or grounded 
in the nature of the words. We shall endeavour to make 
this plain. 

We must 'here assume that the ordinary grammatical 
knowledge is already m the possession of the reader. To 
be able to designate each word as such or such a part of 
speech, and to practise the rules for combining parts of 
speech together, is the ordinary task of grammar. The 
determination of the part of speech is the barrier beyond 
which grammar does not (generally speaking) pursue the 
analysis. Although what is called Parsing, or assigning 
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words to their parts, is a juvenile exercise, yet it is never- 
theless the surest test of a person’s having learnt that which 
grammar has to teach; especially if he can do it in the 
English sentence. For it is easier to do in Latin. A boy 
may be quite ignorant of the meaning of a Latin sentence, 
and of each word in it ; and yet he may be able to answer 
that navahai, for example, is a verb in the active voice, im- 
perfect tense, indicative mood. He knows this from having 
learnt the forms of the Latin verb, and he knows the ending, 
-abat for the verbal form of that voice, tense, and mood. 
Such knowledge is but formal and mechanical. If, however, 
in parsing English, he meets the verb loved, he cannot 
ventui'e to pronounce what part of the verb it is by a mere 
look at the form. It may be the indicative, or the subjunc- 
tive, or it may be the participle. Which it is he can only 
tell by understanding the phrase jn which it stands. 

212. Throughout the Latift language the words are to a 
very great extent grammatically ticketed. In the English 
language the same thing exists; bitt in a very slight degree. 
In Latin, the part of speech is' ^mosif readily determined by 
mere regard to the form, and, it is only occasionally that 
attention to the structure becomes necessary. Parsing in 
Latin is therefore mainly an exercise in what is called the 
Accidence, that is, the grammatical inflections of words. In 
English, on the contrary, there is so little to be gathered by 
looking at the mere form, that the exercise of ^parsing trains 
the mind to a habit of judging each word’s value by reference 
to its function in the sentence. Parsing in English is an' 
exercise in Syntax. A single example will make this plain. 
It would be a foolish question to ask, without reference to 
a context, What part of speech is love} because it may stand 
either for a verb or for a noun. But if you ask in Latin, 
What part of speech \% amare or caritas} the question can be 
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answered as well without a context as with. Each word has 
in fact a bit of context attached to it, for an inflection is 
simply . a fragment of context, and a nominative is as much 
an inflection as a genitive. This is the cause why it is easier 
to catch the first elements of grammatical ideas through the 
medium of a highly inflected language like Latin. On the 
other hand, those ideas can best be perfected through the 
medium of a language with few inflections, like English. 
Througji such a medium we learn to see in language a 
reflex of mind, and to analyze it by reference not to the 
outward forms but to the inw'ard intelligence. 

213. In studying grammar through the English language, 
we rid our minds of the mechanical notion that it is an in- 
herent quality in a word to be of this or that part of speech. 
To be a substantive, or a verb, or an adjective, is a function 
which the word discharges in such and such a context, and 
not a character innate in the word or inseparable from it. 
Thus the word save is a verb, whether infinitive to save, or 
indicative I save, or imperative save me : but it is the self- 
same word when it stands as a preposition, ‘forty stripes 
save one.' 

The force of these observations is not lessened by the 
fact that there are many words in English that discharge but 
one function, and are of one part of speech only. In such 
cases the Habit of the word has become fixed, it has lost 
the plastic state which is the original and natural condition 
of words, and it has contracted a rigid and invariable 
character. The bulk of Latin words are in this state, but ii^ 
English the words of fixed habit are comparatively few. In 
a general way it may be said that the pronouns are so in all 
languages. Yet even this group, of all groups the most 
habit-bound, is not without its occasional assertions of natural 
freedom. The p;‘epositions are many of them in the fixed 
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state, but the researches of the philologer tend to set many of 
them in a freer light. We must not therefore regard the 
parts of speech as if they were like the parts of a dissected 
map, where each piece is unfit to stand in any place but one. 
Each part of speech is what it is, either by virtue x)f the 
place it now occupies in the present sentence ; or else, by 
virtue of an old habit which has contracted its use to certain 
special positions. The inflected word carries both position and 
habit about with it, in that very inflection by which it^ function 
is limited because its grammatical relations are determined. 

214. Before we proceed to the examples which will illus- 
trate these remarks, we must make a clearance of one thing 
which else might cause confusion. There is a sense in 
which every word in the world is a noun. When we speak 
of the word Mve, or the word marry, these words are re- 
garded as objects of sense, and' are mere nouns. Just in 
the same way in the expression ‘the letter A,' this alpha- 
betical symbol becomes a noun. In this aspect each item in 
the whole catalogue of letters and words in a dictionary is pre- 
sented to our minds as a noun. And beyond the pages of the 
dictionary, there are situations in the course of conversation 
and of literature in which this is the case. Thus, in Shakspeare, 
King John, i. i, ‘ Have is have and in Longfellow's 
Mother, what does many mean? 

In these cases the word is (as one may say) taken up 
between the finger and thumb, and looked at, and made an 
object o£ It is no longer, as words commonly are, a symbol 
of some object or idea in the mind’s meaning, i.e. subjective J 
it enters for the moment into an objective position of its 
own. There are many instances of this. 

Must is a verb. But when we hear the popular saying 
' Oh 1 you must, must you ? Must is made for the Queen 
here must is a noun. 

p 
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This ‘ objective • citation of words being cleared away, 
it remains now to consider how words may change their sub- 
jective condition, that is to say, their relation to the thinking 
mind, and vary their characters as parts of speech accordingly. 

216 . And first, the verb may become a substantive, as — 

To err is human, to forgive divine. 

To live in hearts we leave behind, 

Is not to die. — Thomas Campbell, Hallowed Ground. 

The substantive may become a verb. Thus the substan- 
tives winter and summer have only to be construed as verbs, 
and verbs they are : — 

. . . The foules shall summer vpon them, and all the beastes of the 
earth shall winter vpon them. — Isaiah xviii. 6. 

216 . , further examples of the functional interchange be- 
tween Substantive and verb: — 

With all good grace to grace a gentleman. 

The Two Gentlemen of Verona, ii. 4. 

In 1811 the Swedes, though not yet actually at war with England, 
were making active preparations for defence by sea and land, ‘ in case,’ 
says Parry, ‘ we should be inclined to Copenhagen them.’ — Memoirs of 
Sir W. E. Parry, by his Son, ch. ii. 

Passing to familiar and trivial instances, such as afford the 
best examples of the unfettered and natural action of a 
language, we hear such expressions as ‘ to cable a message ’ ; 
and again, ‘ If such a thing happens, wire me.' 

It matters not whether these expressions have become an 
acknowledged part of the language. If we confined our atten- 
tion solely to that which is naature and established, we should 
act like a botanist who never studied buds, or a physiologist 
who neglected those phenomena which are peculiar to young 
things. ’•Young sprigs of language have a levity and skittish- 
ness which render them unworthy of literature and grammar, 
but which make an exhibition of the highest value for the 
purposes of philology. There are many movements that 
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are natural and that are among the best guides to the student 
of nature, which are discontinued with staid age. It is a: 
main character of philology as contrasted with grammar that 
it is unconfined by literary canons, and that the W’hole realm 
of speech is within its province. 

217. To such an extent does the language exert this 
faculty of verbifying a substantive, that even where there 
is already by the ancient development of the language a 
verb and a noun of the same stem, it will sometimes drop 
the established verb, and use the noun as a verb. Thus we 
have the verb to graff, and the noun graft. But we have 
dropped the proper verb graff and have made a new verb out 
of the substantive. Everybody now talks of grafting, and 
says to graft, and we never hear of to graff except jjhurch. 

The pronoun can be used, as a verb, thus — " 

Taunt him with the license of Inke : jf thou thou’st him some thrice, 
it shall not be amisse . — Twelfe Night, iii. 2. 42. 

The substantive becomes an adjective. This is so common 
in our language that examples are offered not to establish the 
fact but to identify it. Main m^gen is a M'ell-known old 
Saxon substantive, which appears in. its original character in 
such an expression as ‘ might and main ' ; but it becomes an . 
adjective in 'n|ain force,’ ‘main sea,’ or in this: — 

And on their heads 
Main promontories flung, 

John Milton, Paradise Lost, vi. 654'- 

WvRn fate was a Saxon substantive, and it remains as a 

substantive in our Anglian region. Thus Wyntown : — 

Now will I the werd rehers 
As I f3nid of that stane in wars; 

Ni fallat fatum, Scott quoctimque locatum 
Invmient lapidem^ regnarc tcncntur ibidem, 

^ But main (adj.) is perhaps of Romance origin in certain uses, as 
‘«iain battle* (Shaksp. I^ich, III, v. 3, 299), ‘ main sail*: these Skeat 
derives from O. F, maine, mapte, great, chief, referring to Burguy. 

P 2 
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But gyf werdys falyhand be, 

Quhar^vyr that stane yhe segyt se, 

There sail the Scottis be regnand, 

And Lorddys hale cure all that land. 

And SO it continlies in colloquial Anglian accordiAg to Scott : — 

‘ He was to have a weary weird o’t till his ane and twentieth 
year/ Guy Mannering, vol. ii. c. lo. 

But Gawin Douglas rendered Virgil’s Parcae as ‘weird 
sisters ’ ; and the same phrase five times repeated in Macbeth 
occupied the southern ear, and the word has become in 
modern English an adjective and fiothing else. 

We have an example of a different kind in the word cheap. 
This originally was a substantive, meaning market, and the 
expression ‘good cheap ’meant to say that a person had made 
a good marketing, after the French bon maxch6. While 
it went with an adjective harnessed to it, it was manifestly 
regarded as a substantive. But since we no more speak of 
* good cheap ’ ; since we have changed it to ‘ very cheap’; and 
since the word has taken the degrees of cheaper and cheapest^ 
its adjectival character is established beyond question. 

218. The adjective becomes a substantive. In such ex- 
pressions as ‘ the young and the old,’ ‘ the rich and the' poor,’ 
‘ the high and the low,’ ‘ the strong and the weak,’ we have 
adjectives used substantively. The adjective employed sub- 
stantively sometimes takes the plural form; and then it is 
impossible to deny it the quality of a substantive; for the 
adjective has no plural form in English grammar. There- 
fore the w'ords irrationals and comestibles in the following 
quotations, though adjectives by form and extraction, must 
be called grammatical substantives, not only on account of 
their substantival use, but also by reason of their grammatical 
form. 

Irrationals all sorrow are beneath. 

Edward Young, Night Thoughts^ v. 538 . 
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What thousands of homes there are in which the upholstery is ex- 
cellent, the comestibles costly, and the grand piano unexceptionable, 
both for cabinet work and tone, in which not a readable book is to be 
found in secular literature.*— Observer, October 1866, 

So the adjective worthy has become a substantive when 
we speak of a worthy and the worthies. Other grammatical 
structures, besides plurality, may demonstrate that an adjective 
has become a substantive. We call conternporary an adjective 
in the connection contemporary with ; but it is a noun when 
we say a contemporary of. The word good considered by itself 
would be called an adjeCtive, but it is an acknowledged 
substantive, not only in the plural form goods, but also in 
such a construction as ‘tlie good of the land of Egypt,' 
Genesis xlv. 18 ; ‘ of mine owne proper good,’ i Chron. xxix. 3. 

And specially must the whilom adjective be called a sub- 
stantive when it is suited with an adjective of its own. The 
adjectives ancient, preventive, must be parsed as substantives 
in the following quotations : — 

Still, however, I must remain a professed ancient on that head.— » 
Goldsmith, Dedication of the Deserted Village, 

Those sanitary measures which experience has shovra to be the bes 
preventive. — Queen's Speech, 1867. 

More examples in 404, 413, 416, 417. 

219. The%ame changeableness of grammatical character 
may be seen in the adverb. The commonest form of the 
adverb, namely ~ly, was made out of an adjective, which was 
made out of a substantive ; as will be fully explained below, 
398, 438, 441. A substantive may suddenly by a vigorous 
stroke of art be transformed into an adverb, as forest in the 
following passage ; — 

"Twas a lay 

More snbtle-cadenced, more forest wild 
Than Dryope’s lone lulling of her child. 

John Keats, Endymion, 
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In the following line the word ill appears first as an adverb 
and secondly as a substantive : — 

Jll fares the land, to hastening ills a prey. 

Oliver Goldsmith, The Deserted Village, 

The word often affords an interesting example of a present 
Adverb which has lost the adjectival function it once ex- 
ercised 

‘Wherfore he sent to the quene beynge in sanctuarie dinerse and 
often messengers.’ — Hall, Richard III. (Aldis Wright’s Bible Word- 
Book, V. Often). 

Thine often infirmities. — i Tim. v. 23 . 

‘ He will be too kind, and weary thee with often welcomes.’ — Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Maid's Tragedy, i. 1 . 

The same word may appear as an adverb or as a con- 
junction. Th$ word but sustains these two characters in 
one line, 

His yeares hvt young, but his experience old. 

The Two Gentlemen of Verona, ii. 4 . 

Sometimes the employment of one and the same word in 
a diversity of grammatical powers leads to a modification of 
the forth of the word. The old preposition 'Surh has come 
to be enq^oyed as an adjective, in ‘ a thorough draught,’ or, 
as in the following quotation : — 

These two critics, Bentley and Lachmann, were thorough masters of 
their craft. — Dr. Lightfoot, Galatians, Preface. 

220. How easily the offices of preposition and ccjihjunction 
glide into each other may be see^^j^m one or two examples. 
In the motto, ‘Touch not the^itt but the gl0?e,’ but is 
the old preposition butan, signifjdhg ‘ without.’ This is the 
character and signification which it had in early times, and 
from which the better known uses of but are derivative. If 
however we expand this sentence a little without alteration 
to its sense, and write it thus — ‘ Touch not the cat but first 
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put on the glove/ we perceive that hut is ho longer a preposi- 
tion — it has become a conjunction. In the sentence, ‘ I saw 
nobody else but him/ but is a preposition: if it be recast 
and expressed thus, ‘ J saw nobody else, but I saw him,’ but 
is a conjunction. 

In the following quotation we have for in the two charac- 
ters of conjunction and preposition : — 

For for these things every friend will depart. — Eccltis. xxii. 2 a. 

In the sentence, ‘I will attend to no one before you,’ 
before is a preposition. But if the same thing be thus 
worded, ‘I will attend to no one befare I have attended 
to you/ before is a conjunction. 

In the sentence, ‘ He behaved like a scoundrel,' like is a 
preposition. But if we say it in provinciah;]|nglish, thus, 

‘ He behaved like a scoundrel would/ like is a (Conjunction. 

221. While was once a noun, signifying time. Indeed it 
is so still, as a long while. But it is better known as a. 
conjunction : thus — 

It is very well established that one mjtn may steal a hoi^ while 
another may not so much as look over the hedge. 

is generally called a conjunction, but in the ciombina- 
tion such as iti^is rather a relative pronoun than a conjunction ; 
and it bears distinctly its old character of a relative pronoun 
in the following quotation : — 

As far as i can see, ’tis then»^ is done wrong to as is so sorry and 
penitent and all that, and then|j^' wrongs is as comferble as ever they 
can stick . — Lattice Lisle, ch. 

In quoting a passage of this sort, I am liable I know to be 
challenged as if I had produced an arbitrary or unauthorita- 
tive illustration. But for me it is authority enough to know 
that this way of speaking is used by millions of speakers. 
And the present is a case in which the dialect supplies a link 
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which the central language has lost. Herein lies the dif- 
ference between a grammatical and a philological illustration, 
^that the former requires literary authority, the latter only 
existence, as its warrant. I grant that if in any writing of my 
own I adopted this use of as, I might be justly confronted 
with the demand for my ‘ authority.’ If I declined the chal- 
lenge, and continued to use the expression, it would amount 
to a trial of strength on my part whether I had the power to 
introduce this provincialism. Occasionally a strange expres- 
sion is admitted, but the privilege of ushering it belongs 
chiefly to those lawful lords of literature, the poets. I am 
under the ordinary rules of grammar in my composition, but 
not in my illustrations. Why, indeed, the best facts of lan- 
guage often lie beyond these formal props that fence the 
park of literature! Therefore I trust that the benevolent 
reader will not cavil about authority, but gratefully acknow- 
ledge the help which the dialects supply towards a completer 
view of our language. 

We will conclude this list of interchangeable functions by 
the remark that the interjection shares in this faculty of 
transfonpation. It may become a verb, as when we say 
‘to pooh-pooh a question’; or a noun, as — 

Many hems passed between them, now the uncle looking on the 
nephew, now uie nephew on the unde. — Sir Charles Grandison, 
Letter xvi. 

Or, as in the following from Cowper : — 

Where thou art gone, 

Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown. 

222. The difference of function which one and the same 
W’prd may perform, often furnishes the ground of a playful 
turn of expression, something like a pun. * But it is distinct 
from a pun, is more subtle, and is allowed to constitute the 
point of an epigrapi, as in that of Mrs. Jane Brereton on 
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Beau Nash’s full-length picture being placed between the 
busts of Newton and Pope : — 

This picture placed these busts between, 

Gives satire its full strength; 

Wisdom and wit are little seen, 

But folly at full length. 

This is a play on two functions of the word little, which 
must here be thought of as adjective and adverb at once, 
i. e. (in Latin) as equal at once to exigui small, and to 
porum not enough. For want of attention to this, the line 
has been erroneously edited thus : — 

Wisdom and wit are seldom seen. 

If any one wishes for more illustrations of this fact, that 
the grammatical character of a word is only a function or 
a habit — one actual habit out of several possible ones — he 
should consider some of the following references to Shak- 
sj)eare. 

Winters Tale, i. i. 28, vast (substantive). 

2. 50, verily. 

ii. 3. 63, hand. 

Richard II, ii. 3. 86, uncle me no uncle. 

V. 3 - I 39 > 

1 Henry IV, i. 3. 76, so. 

2 Henry IV, i. 3. 37, indeed (verb). 

iv. I. 71, (nounized). • 

Henry V, iv. 3. 63, gentle (verb). 

5. 17, friend (verb). 

Of the process of such a change we have a most remark- 
able, example in the case of the old Sectional Infinitive which 
lurks in modern English under colour as a Participle; 
details of which below 680 fl". 

223. These examples all point to the one conclusion that 
the quality of speech-part-ship (if the expression may be for 
once admitted), is not a fixed and absolute one, but subject 
to and dependent upon the relations of each word to the 
other words with which it is forming a sentence. If we have 
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recourse, for example's sake, to those languages which have 
preserved their grammar in the most primitive and rudi- 
mentary condition, we find that each word has retained 
natural faculty for discharging all the functions of the parts 
of speech. 

In Chinese there is no formal distinction of substantive, 
verb, adjective, adverb, preposition. The same root, accord- 
ing to its position in a sentence, may be employed to convey 
the meaning of great, greatness, greatly, and to be great. 
Everything in fact depends in Chinese on the proper collo- 
cation of words in a sentence. Between this state of things 
and the development of the modern languages, there has 
intervened the flectional state of speech, of which the gram- 
matical character is as nearly as possible the direct opposite 
to that which has been stated concerning the Chinese. In 
the flectional state of language, each word carries about with 
it a formal mark of distinction, by which the habitual voca-’ 
tion of that word is known. Thus in Greek the word jroVof, 
even standing alone, bears the aspect of being a noun in the 
nominative case ; but the English word labour, standing 
alone, is no more a noun than it is a verb, and no more 
a verb than it is a noun. The flectional languages are not 
all equally flectional; this character has its degrees. The 
Greek is not so rigidly flectional as the Latin. But both of 
them are far more so than any of the lahguages of modem 
Europe. Of the great languages, that which has most shaken 
off inflections is the English, and next to the English, the 
French. We have but a very few inflections remaining in 
our language. This increases the freedom with which the 
language moves. We are recovering some of that long-lost 
and infantine elasticity which was the property of primitive 
speech. 

224. But while the modem languages, and English espe- 
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cially, are casting off that cocoon of inflections which the 
habits of thousands of years had gradually swathed about 
them, there is no possibility of their getting back to a 
Cfiinese state of verbal homogeneousness. Such a state is 
incompatible with a high condition of development. A lan- 
guage of which no part has any fixed character must rank 
low among languages, just as among animals those which 
have no distinction of flesh, bone, sinew, hair. Or, as in 
communities of men, division of labour, distinct vocations, 
and all the concomitant rigidity of individual habit, is 
necessitated by the progress of civilisation. 

There is no appearance of a tendency to fall back into 
a primitive state of language. The freedom which modern 
languages are asserting for themselves as against the restraints 
of flexion, may be carried out to its extremest issues, and no 
appearance would ever arise of a tendency backwards to a 
state of pulpy homogeneousness. For there is a movement 
from which there is no going back, a slow but incessant 
movement, which gradually creates a distinction among words 
greater and more deeply seated than that of the parts of 
speech. This is a movement in which all languages partake 
more or less, according to the vigour of intellectual life with 
which they are animated. This is a movement which rears 
barriers of distinction between one and another class of words 
as immoveable as th« sea-wall which the sea itself has some- 
times built to sever the pasture from the bed of the ocean. 
The explanation of this movement must occupy another 
chapter. 



CHAPTER V. 


OF PRESENTIVE AND SYMBOLIC WORDS, 
AND OF INFLECTIONS. 

226. Philology makes more use of the signification of 
words than grammar does. For grammar deals only with 
the literary forms, functions, and habits of words ; philology 
deals with the very words themselves. Grammar regards 
words as the instruments of literature: philology regards 
them as the exponents of mind. Philology has to do with 
language in its fullest sense, as being that whole compound 
thing which is made up of voice and meaning, sound and 
signification, written form and associated idea. 

It appertains to philology to omit none of the phenomena 
of language, but to give them all their due consideration. 
Hence it comes to pass that the outward and the inward, the 
form and the signification, will come by turns under review. 
And though the inward or mental side of language will 
occupy less of our space than its correlative, yet each refer- 
ence to it will be more in the nature of a reference to prin- 
ciple, and will score its results deeper on our whole method 
of proceeding. 

As we advance, the subject grows upon our hands. We 
cannot treat of our native language in a philological manner 
without getting down to some fundamental principles. In 
the present work we began like a botanist with the flower ; 
but the progress of the enquiry leads in due time through the 
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whole economy of the plant, and will at length bring to 
its root. While we dwelt over the historical circumstances in 
tWb midst of which our language expanded to the light, while we 
noted the source from which it was supplied with alphabetic 
characters, while we surveyed its spelling and pronunciation, 
and its homely interjections, we were acting like a botanist 
examining successive florets of the multitudinous head of some 
grassy inflorescence. But now we move down the stalk which 
bears many such florets, and we have to admit principles 
which embrace the systems of many languages. At this 
point we enter upon the very heart of the subject ; and the 
growing importance of the matter makes me fear lest I 
should fail in the exposition of it. All things cannot be 
rendered equally easy for the student, and I must here ask 
him to lend me the vigour of his attention while I try to 
expound that upon which will hinge much of the meaning of 
chapters to come. 

226. There is a distinction in the signification of words 
which calls for primary attention in philology. I would ask 
the reader to contemplate such words as spade, heron, hand- 
saw, flag-staff , barn-door \ and then to turn his mind to such 
as the following, an, by, but, else, for, from, he, how, I, it, if, 
in, not, never, on, over, since, the, therefore, they, under, who, 
where, yet, you. It will be at once felt that there is a gulf 
between these two sorts of words, and that there must be 
a natural distinction between them. 

The one set presents objects to the mind, the other does 
not. Some of them, such as the pronouns, continue to 
reflect an object once presented, as John he. But there is a 
difierence in nature between the word John and the. word 
he. If I say at Jerusalem .... there, the word Jerusalem 
belongs to the one class, and the words at, there, belong 
to the other. 
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^7. We will call these two divisions by the names of 
Presentive and Symbolic. • 

The Presentive are those which present an object to #e 
memory or to the imagination ; or, in brief, which present 
any conception to the mind. For the things presented need . 
not be objects of sense, as in the first list of examples. The 
words justice, patience, clemency, fairy, elf, spirit, abstraction, 
genehilization, classification, are as presentive as any words 
can be. The only point of difference between these and 
those is one that does not belong to philology. It is the 
difference of minds. There are people to whom some of the 
latter words would have no meaning, and therefore w'ould not 
be presentive. But every word is supposed by the philologer 
to carry its requisite condition of mind with it. 

The Symbolic words are those which by themselves pre- 
sent no meaning to any mind, and which depend for their 
intelligibility on a relation to some presentive word or words. 
We enter not at present into the question how they became 
so dependent ; we take our stand on the fact. Whether they 
can be shewn to be mere altered specimens of the presentive 
class, or whether there is room to imagine in any case that 
they have had a source of their own, independent of the 
presentives, — the difference exists, and is most palpable. 
And the more we attend to it, the more shall we find that 
broad results are attainable from the study of this distinction. 

228. What, for example, is the joke in such a question as 
that which has afforded a moment’s amusement to many 
generations of youth. Who dredged whom round what and 
where ? except this, that symbols which stand equally for any 
persoa, any thing, or any place, are rendered ludicrous by 
being employed as if they presented to the mind some par- 
ticular person, some particular thing, or some particular 
• place. ‘ The question is rather unsubstantial, simply because 
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the words are symbolic where they should be presentive. It 
is' not utterly unsubstantial, because the verb dragged round 
isj)resentive. Put a more symbolic verb in its stead and you 
have a perfectly unsubstantial question : Who did what, and 
where did he do it? 

This is a clown’s toy in Shakspeare : — 

. . . for, as the old hermit of Prage, that never saw pen and ink, very 
wittily said to a niece of king Gorbuduc, Thatlhat is is. — Twelfe Night, 
iv. 2. 14. 

It will therefore be desirable to attempt some understand- 
ing of the nature of this difference between presentiveness 
and symbolism. The difficulty and the danger of confusion 
lies in the fact that — all language is symbolical. As the chief 
characteristic of human language in regard to its external 
form is this, that it should be articulate ; so, in regard to its 
signification, the chief characteristic is that it should be 
symbolical. If a man barks like a dog or crows like a cock, 
or whistles, these utterances do not constitute language in any 
but a metaphorical sense. They might indeed carry a real 
signification, — might in conceivable situations be necessary 
as means of communication between man and man; they 
might serve the purpose of language : but they would not be 
language. When the bark of the dog is represented in 
articulate syllables, as bom-wow, there is an important step 
made towards the attainment of language. ‘ Bow-wow,’ says 
the dog ; and this bow-wow, in the human mouth may pass for 
speech, but it is not yet a true specimen of the relation in 
which mature speech stands to meaning. When however we 
advance another step, and call the dog a bow-wow, here we 
have language. A childish specimen, it is true ; but still a 
real specimen of language. And the character which deter- 
mines it is Symbolism. An understanding is established 
between minds that this articulate imitation of a dog’s bark 
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jshall stand in human intercourse as the sign or symbol of a 
dog. And there is such a movement in language that, 
although at first bow-wow signified a bark, and so was, a 
mere sound-word, yet it would be likely to move on a step 
and mean something else, as it actually has come to be 
used symbolically for a dog. Thus language is radically 
symbolical. 

This fundamental truth is however overlaid and concealed 
frdfia'view by a mental habit which we call J^sociatipn. We 
with objects and ideas at the same time 
that we learnt how to name them, and the names have be- 
come so intimately identified with the things, that it is only 
by force of reflection we can separate them wide enough to 
verify their symbolic nature. This associative faculty is 
limited to words which express objects and ideas. When 
words express neither objects nor ideas they cannot be so 
associated ; and their symbolic character is then . patent, 
because it is their only character; insomuch that if it be 
, fairly looked at, it must, be immediately recognised. The 
difference then between the Presentive and the Symbolic 
words, is based, not upon the absence of symbolism in the 
former, but upon the absence of the presentive faculty in the 
latter, which leaves their unmixed symbolic character open 
to view. 

When therefore we call a particular set of words Symbolic, 
we mean that they display in a clear and conspicuous manner 
that symbolism which is a pervading characteristic of all 
human language. And they display it in such a manner as 
to bear a great testimony to the fact that the symbolic 
tendency is infused into human language with its earliest 
germ. As a natural -consequence of this innate tendency, 
there is developed in language a graduated series of elevations 
the sensible and material to the ethereal and subtle. 
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Such is the best explanation I can offer of this great 
distinction. Whatever be the value of the explanation, we 
must observe that it affects in no way either the fact of the 
distinction or the fact of its importance. These are to be 
established not by theory, but by evidence and exemplifi- 
cation : and to these we now proceed. 

Analogous movements may be traced in examples beyond 
the pale of language. When barbers’ poles were first erected, 
they were pictorial and presentive, for they indicated by white 
bands of paint the linen bandages which were used in blood- 
letting, an operation practised by the old surgeon-barbers. 
In our time we only know (speaking of the popular mind) 
that the pole indicates a barber’s shop ; the why or how is 
unknown. And this is symbolism. 

229. A highly appropriate illustration may be gathered 
from the letters of the Alphabet. Egyptian research seems 
to have quite established it for a fact, that the Phoenician 
Alphabet, which is the source of ours, was itself derived from 
the hieroglyj)hic pieture-writing of Egypt ; and many proto- 
types of our letters have been reeoghised in writing of four 
thousand years ago. Our a was at first a picture of an eagle, 
the B of some other’ bird, the n was a man’s hand, the f was 
the horned viper whose horns still figure in the two upper 
strokes, while the cross-line in the H is a surviving trace of 
the pictured sieve whereof this letter is the symbol. Thus the 
Alphabet began in presentation and has reached a state of 
symbolism. 

230. Writing is in fact the symbolism of the picture-story'. 
Here we perceive that there has been a complete change of 
nature. The pictorial character with which the first artist 
invested the figure has gradually and undesignedly evaporated 
from that figure, and lias left a mere vague phantom of a 
character in it place, a thing which is the similitude of 

Q 
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(nothing. And if we set the gain against the loss of such 
a transition, we find that the symbol has gained enormously 
in range, to make up for what it has lost in local or pictorial 
•force. While it was presentive it was tied to a singe object : 
jsince it became a symbol, it is ubiquitous in its function. 

But it is to be observed further — and the observation is of 
wider application — that the symbol which remains after the 
evaporation of the pictorial element of the hieroglyphic or 
picture-writing, is the true correspondent to the intention with 
which the first effort was made at representing speech by the 
graphic art. Whatever there was in the picture that was 
germane to the intention has lived, while the alien parts have 
gradually died away, leaving behind the purely symbolic or 
alphabetical writing. 

These observations will apply also in some degree to our 
two systems of numeration, the Roman and the Arabic. 
The numerals I and II and III and IIII are Presentive of 
the ideas of one and two and three and four, as truly as 
the holding up of so many fingers would represent those 
numbers. The numeral V is practically a mere symbol, 
though it began in presentation, if it be true that it is 
derived from the hand, the thumb forming the one side, 
and the four fingers the other. The figures i and 2* and 
3 and 4 are, and so far as our knowledge reaches always 
were, pure symbols. It is worthy of observation, that the 
whole system of Decimal Arithmetic hinges upon these 
syinbolic figures, or has acquired immense addition to its 
range of capabilities by the use of these figures. So in like 
ma nner will it be fo und by and bye, tha t the inode rn de- 
velopment of languages bai~^mge8rm ainly upo n symbolic 
words,^ ISiSr that "their - instmffiatitairt y'hafj h^en th^r chief 
t ne^ ns of what progress has been made ig . the .capa bilities 
©Z expressiofir 
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231. The same general tendency which makes symbols 
take the place of pictures, makes or has made symbolic 
words take the place of presentives in a great number of 
instances. This tendency has led to the formation out of 
the large mass of presentive verbs of a select number of 
symbolic verbs, which are the light and active intermediaries, 
and the general servants of the presentive verbs. Thus the 
verbs partake of both characters, the presentive and the 
symbolic. But as regards the rest of the parts of speech, 
they fall into two natural halves in the light of this distinc- 
tion. The substantives, adjectives, and nounal adverbs are 
presentive words; the pronouns, articles, prepositions, and 
conjunctions are symbolic words. 

But as the grammatical classification has become rigid in 
some of its parts, it must not be allowed to govern the 
Natural divisions which we are here seeking to establish. 
There is much of what is arbitrary in the denomination 
assigned by grammarians to many a word. 234. Some will 
think perhaps that my symbolic words are found to invade 
the domain of noun, adjective, and adverb ; while they fail to 
cover and fully occupy what I have assigned to them — namely, 
the pronoun, conjunction, and preposition. 

Therefore the grammatical scheme should not be trusted 
to as a frame for the new division. The student must seize 
the distinction itself; and the illustration of it by reference 
to the grammatical scale is only offered as a temporary 
assistance. 

As in the chapter Of the Parts of Speech we saw that 
the same word assumes a diversity of characters, so here 
also the same word will be at one time presentive and at 
another time symbolic. And there is perhaps no more 
effective display of the distinction now before us than that 
which shews itself within the limits of the history of single 

Q 2 
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words. Let us therefore take a few examples of the transition 
of a word from a presentive to a symbolic use. 

23 2. Thing. ^ This is a very good example, on account of 
its unmixed simpleness. For it is almost purely symbolic, 
and devoid of presentive power. It is still more. It is of 
universal application in its symbolic power. There is not 
a subject of speech which may not be indicated by the 
word thing -. — 

For thou, O Lorcle God, art the thynge that I longefor. — Psalm Ixxi. 

4(1539)- 

It is plain that we cannot name a creature, whether visible 
or invisible, whether an object of sense or of thought, which 
may not be indicated by the word thing. It is therefore of 
universal application in its symbolical power 

But if it be asked, on the other hand. What idea does this 
word present ? we answer, None ! There is no creature, 
no subject of speech or of thought, which can claim the 
word thing as its presenter. There was a time when the 
word was presentive like any ordinary noun, but that time 
is now far behind us. The most recent example I am able 
to quote is of the fourteenth century. 

In Chaucer’s Prologm it occurs twice presentively : — 

He wolde the see were kept for any thyng 

Bitwixen Myddelburgh and Orewelle. 278.) 

Ther to he koude endite and make a thyng. ( 1 . 327.) 

233. The fullness of tone which the rhythm requires for 
the word thyng in both these places, is by itself almost 
enough to indicate that they are not to be taken as when we 
say * I would not do it for anything,* or ‘ Here ’s a thing will 


* The few instances in which thing (with a faint rhetorical emphasis) 
Is opposed to person,' are to be regarded as stranded relics on the path 
the transition which the bulk of the word has passed through. 
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do.’ In these trivial instances the word is vague and sym- 
bolical, but it would hardly have beseemed such a poet a^ 
Chaucer to bring the stroke of his measure down upon such 
gossamer. The Merchant desired that the s,ea should be 
protected for the sake of commerce at any price, condition, 
or cost — on any terms ; for such is the old sense of the 
word thing. The old verb to thing, Saxon f>ingian, meant to 
make terms, to compromise, pacisci. So also in German the 
word Ding had a like use, as may be seen through its com- 
pounds. The verb bedingen is to stipulate, bargain ; and 
Bedingung is condition, terms of agreement, contract. 

In Denmark and Norway the word still retains its pre- 
sentivcness, and signifies a judicial or deliberative assembly. 
In Denmark the places where the judges hold session are 
called Ting. In N orway the Parliament is called S t o r T i n g, 
that is. Great Thing. In Iceland the old parliament field 
was called Thing-vollr, and the hill in the Isle of Man 
from which the laws are proclaimed is called Tynwald. 
The same word in the same sense is contained in the 
Danish word busting, as Longfellow indicates by his manner 
of printing it ; — 

Olaf the King, one summer mom. 

Blew a blast on his bugle-hom, ' _ • 

Sending his signal through the land of Drontheim. 

And to the Hus-Ting held at Mere 
Gathered the farmers far and near, 

With their war weapons ready to confront him. 

The Saga of King Olaf. 

In Molbech’s Danish Dictionary there is a list of com- 
.pounds with Ting, in its presentive value of adjudicating or 
adjusting conflicting interests. In such a sense it is said by 
Chaucer that his Sergeaunt of Lawe could endite and make 
a thyng, meaning, he could make a contract, wa? a good 
conveyancer. 
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234. How wide is the separation between such a use of 
ihe word and that more familiar one which meets us so often 
in this manner, ‘ The liberal deviseth liberal things, and by 
liberal things, shall he stand’ — where ‘liberal things' is 
hardly to be distinguished from the abstract ‘ liberality.’ 

A question may be raised here— What part of speech is 
this symbolic thing} Grammar, which looks only to its 
literary action, will say it is a noun, and that however much 
it may have changed in sense, it cannot cease to be a noun. 
Yet it will often be found to act the part and fill the place 
of jfronouns in other tongues. The Latin neuter pronouns 
hso, ea, iata, their Greek analogues ravra, €Ktim, roiavra 
Toa-avra, can Tiardly be rendered in English in any other way 
than by the expressions * these things, those things, such things, 
so great things.' If in all cases thir^ is a noun, then whai 
part of speech are something, nothing, anything, everything x 
It may be a question at what stage of symbolism a noun 
passes over to the ranks of the pronoun, but it appears 
iplain that there is a point at which this transition must be 
admiUed, and that the whole question turns upon the degree 
of symbolism that is requisite. If the word thing has not 
quite attained that degree, it celrtainly appro^chei very neai 
to it. 

It would not have been worth while to dwell so long <xa 
these 3 SpectS| if they had not been typical.^ But that the^ 
are so we lissure our^lves, both by ohsiervation of tl^ 
same tendebc^lli other languages, and a|sb Ih other vML 
of our own laUj^age. In Latin < hhd havo Mpim 

on a like path, and have generated rlenand efaOie in Freiill 
In'Gennan the word Ding has had the same history, except 
that its field has been narrowed by the rival word Sache, a 
forensic word, like oausa and thing, ^^d familiar to us through 
the old Saxon legal jargon, ‘sac and soc,' In Hebrew 
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DABHAR had a like career: as*a presentive it meant ‘word,’ 
as a symbolic it signified ‘thing.’ A variety of words in 
English have partially graduated in the same faculty, and 
have attained a symbolic degree in certain connections. Let 
the student consider the following substantives, and probably 
he will be able to fit most of them to phrases in which they 
shall figure symbolically : — account, affair, article, behalf, 
business, case, circumstance, concern, course, deal, ^ear, hand, 
lot, manner, matter, part, party, person, point, question, regard, 
respect, score, sort, stuff, wise. 

235 . Some. As in Mrs. Barbauld's apostrophe to Life : — 

Say not good night, but in some brighter clime, 

Bid me good morning. « 

More. This is now generally known to us as a symbolic 
word, a mere sign of the comparative degree. But it is pre- 
sentive in Acts xix. 32, ‘ The more part' knew not where- 
fore they were come together ’ ; and in that sentence of 
Bacon’s — * di^retion in speech is more than eloquence.’ 

Now. In this word wj may illustrate the aerial perspec- 
tive which exists in symbolism. At first it appeared as an 
adverb of time, signifying ‘ atjhe preaent jtow.’ Even in this 
character |^ iS|| $ymb^^ bui it is one ^b^lies com- 
paratively hearihe presentive froiitifer. It iii capalle of 
emphasis,, #8 in ‘ Now is the accepted time I’ Then it moy^ 
off another stage, as, ‘ Now is the confidence things 
hoped for, the! e^^^ Here the%(wo 

is incapaMe ims^es the rhetorical 

emergtatef this w«r. 

, Thus . 

distance. And this second mtff, ^ , 

bolic of the two, is gradually undermining the posltidfoi of ^ 
other. The careful writer will often have found it necessary 
to strike out a now which he had with the weightier meaning 
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s^t at the head of a sentence, because of its liability to be 
accepted by the reader for the toneless now. 

Symbolism of Auxiliary Verbs. 

236. But a signal example of the growth of symbolism is 
afforded by the auxiliary verbs; and these are a class of 
words so important in so many asi)ects, that we gladly seize 
all convenient occasions for bringing them forward. It is 
difficult to say when they are most interesting, whether in 
those more numerous specimens which we possess in common 
with German, and which we derive from the old ancestral 
pangothic stgck ; or whether in those fewer examples which 
are of our own several and insular development. 

Shall, should ; will, would. The word shall offers 
a good example of the movement from presentiveness to 
symbolism. When it flourished as a presentive word, it 
signified to owe. Of this ancient state of the word a me- 
morial exists in the German adjective schuldig indebted. 
From this state it passed by slow and unjxjrceived move- 
ments to that sense which is now most familiar to us, in 
which it is a verbal auxiliary, charging the verb \^ith a sense 
fluctuating between the future tense and the imperative 
mood. 

There are intermediate uses of shall which belong neither 
to the presentive state when it signified ‘owe,’ nor to the 
symbolic state in which it is a mere imponderable auxiliary. 
In the following quotation it has a sense which lies between 
these two extremes. 

If the Refonners saw not how or where to draw the fine and floating 
and longipbscured line between religion and superstition, who shall dare 
to arraign them ? — Henry Hart Milman, The Annals of St. Pauls, 
p.,a3i- , 

What has been . said about shall applies equally to its 
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preterite should. Its common symbolic use is illustrated in 
the following quotation : — 

Labourers indeed were still striving with employers about the rate of 
wages — as they have striven to this very day, and will continue to strive 
to the world’s end, unless some master mind should discover the true 
principle for its settlement. — William Longman, Edward III, vol, ii. 
ch. iii. 

This should is not merely a Preterite ; it is not properly 
characterized by tense at all ; — it is the sign of Subjunctive 
Mood. It is the most subtle and indefinable of the uses of 
should, and in frequency it preponderates over all other uses. 

Compared with this the other two uses seem palpable and 
presentive. The most ordinary is that in which it stands 
for ought. ‘ You should do so ’ means ‘ you ouglit.’ A bold 
illustration of this use once came in my way. I was 
‘borneing' out some allotment ground, and Farmer Webb 
having driven a corner ‘ borne ’ into the ground very effec- 
tively, exclaimed, ‘ There, that one '11 stand for twenty years, 
if he should V To a person who knows only the English of 
literature, the condition would seem futile — if he should\ It 
would seem to mean that the ‘ borne ’ would stand if it hap- 
pened to stand. But this was not our neighbour’s meaning. 
The person who should so misunderstand him, would do so 
for want of knowing that the word should has still something 
extant of its old presentive power. In this instance it would 
have to be translated into Latin, not thus — si forte ita 
evenerit ; but thus — si debuerit, si fuerit opus : if it ought ; 
if it be required to stand so long ; or, in the brief colloquial,' 
If required. 

The singularity of this example consists, not in any unusual 
sense of should, for it is substantially equivalent to ought; 
hyt in the subject of the verb being an inanimate stocK. 

The present tense of this sense exists in ‘ Shall I ’ that is, 
I to do it, do you direct or authorize me to do it This 
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is a turn of phrase which is well known ; the familiar pro- 
posal to carry a basket or do any. other little handy service, 
expressed thus, / will if I shall, that is, I will if so required, 
is provincial and perhaps peculiar to Devon. 

237 . The other use of should is one of the native traits 
of our mother tongue which it has in common with the 
German. It is well known to students of that language that 
foil has a peculiar use to express something which the 
speaker does not assert but only reports. foil eS get^an 
l^ofjen, literally, ‘he shall have done it,’ signifies ‘he is 
said to have done it.’ In Saxon this use was well' known. 
Thus in the Peterborough Chronicle, a. n. 1048 (p. 178), we 
read: ‘for }jan Eustatius haefde gecydd ])am cynge pet hit 
SCEOLDE beon mare gylt Jjaere burhwara j?onne ‘his ’ — ‘ for- 
asmuch as Eustace had told the king that it was (forsooth I) 
more the townsfolk’s fault than his.’ Twice in the same 
Chronicle it is recorded that a spring of blood had issued 
from the earth in Berkshire, namely, under the years 1098 
and 1 100. In both places it is added, ‘swa swa manige 
ssedan pe hit geseon sceoldan ’ — ‘ as many said who pro- 
fessed to have seen it, or were believed to have seen it.’ But 
now this usage is only provincial. It is very common in 
Devonshire, and indeed in all^the west. ‘I'm told such a 
one should say.’ It is found in literature as late as the 
seventeentji century. In a letter of Nov. 25,1 608 : — ‘ I heard 
that the lord Coke, amongst other offensive speech, should 
say to his majesty that, etc.*.’ 

The same usage exists in Danish also. In Holberg's 
‘Erasmus Montanus,' the pedantic student is at home for 
vacation, and complaining that there is no one in the town who 
has lesining enough to associate with. At this point he sa;^s, 

, . ^ Quoted by Hallam, Const. History (ed. 1854), vol. i. p. 335. 
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according to an anonymous translator : ‘ The clerk and the 
schoolmaster, it is reported, have studied ; but I know not to 
what extent.’ The Danish is, ‘Degnen og Skolemesteren 
SKAL have studeret, men jeg veed ikke hvorvidt det strsekker 
sig ’ — literally, ‘ the clerk and the schoolmaster s//a// have 
studied, but I know not how far that reaches.’ These illustra- 
tions are so many traces of the course which this ancient verb 
has described in its passage from the presentive to the sym- 
bolic state. It is curious to observe that our use of the pre- 
terite form in a subjunctive sense is in its nature a thing of 
later and more advanced growth than if we so used sJia// as 
the Danes and Germans do. ✓ 

238 . We proceed now to w///, would. How greatly the 
word will is felt to have lost presentive power in the last 
three centuries may be judged from the following. In Matt. 
XV. 32, where 1611 has ‘ I will not send them away fasting,’ 
Dean Alford proposed to render ‘ I am not willing to ’ ; and 
the 1881 Revision has ‘ I would not.’ In Matt. xx. 14, ‘ I will 
give unto this last even as unto thee,’ the same critic rendered 
‘ It is my will to give ’ ; and so it now stands in the Revision 
of 1881. It should be noticed that in neither of these cor- 
rections is there any question of Greek involved. It is simply 
an act of fetching up the expression of our Bible to the 
level of modern English ; and it furnishes a measure of the 
change that has come over the word will. 

This verb is seen in its presentive sense in this : Wilt thou 
have &c. ? 1 will I — and in this state it retains a pair of old 
flexional forms which are never found in the symbolic sense. 
These are wiliest, Willeth. ‘ God willeth Samuel to yeeld 
vnto the importunitie of the people ’ (i Sam. viii. Contents) ; 
‘ It is not of him that willeth ’ {Rom. ix. 16). 

Wiliest be asked, and thon shalt answer then. 

Frederic W. H. Myers, St. Paul. 
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This verb has also an infinitive as, ‘to will and to do'j 
and in this respect differs from the more highly symbolised 
shall, of which an infinitive was nevet heard in our language. 

We see in the verb will the graduated movement from 
the presentive to the symbolic state well displayed. And not 
unfrequently the transition is played upon, as in the following 
dialogue : — 

Ores. Doe you thinke I will? 

Troy. No, but something may be done that we wil not. 

Shakspeare, Troylus and Cressida, iv. 4. 91. 

The different powers of would are illustrated in the follow- 
ing quotation, where the first would has absolutely nothing 
remaining of that original idea of the action of Will, which 
is still appreciably present in the second would. 

It would be a charity if people would sometimes in their Litanies pray 
for the very healthy, very prosperous, very light-hearted, very much be- 
praised. — John Keble, Life, p. 459. 

239. Before we leave these auxiliaries we must notice a 
curious phenomenon, as Dean Alford has called it*, one 
which has arrested attention thousands of times, and which 
brings valuable illustration to this place. I speak of the very 
old and familiar fact that large numbers of our English- 
speaking fellow-subjects cannot seize the distinction between 
shall, should, and will, would. Here is a distinction which is 
unerringly observed by the most rustic people in the purely 
English counties, while the most carefully educated persons 
who have grown up on Keltic soil cannot seize it? This 
Kelticism is by no means rare in Sir Walter Scott’s works : — 

At the same time I usually qualified my denial by stating, that, had I 
been the author of these works, I would have felt myself quite entitled 
to protect my secret by refusing my own evidence . — General Preface to 
the 1829 Edition of the Waverley Novels. * 


^ Queen's English, § 208. 
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Note a remarkable contrast. In the case of shall we 
admire the substantial ujiiformity of its application over wide 
areas and peoples long dissociated ; but as to will, its appli- 
cation is unequalised even within the four seas ! And why 
is this ? Simply because shall was the earliest exponent of 
future time, and became a pangothic symbol ; whereas will 
is comparatively a recent symbol, which is not yet come to 
maturity and the complete verification of its province. And 
this local peculiarity, which we call Kelticism, appears to be 
nothing more than the continued encroachment of will upon 
the ancient domain of shall ; for will is young in symbolic 
flight and has not yet ceased to expand. 

240. May, Might. We get this word in its prese«tive 
function in our early poetry, as in the following ; 

I myjte not drowne hem for dole, 

Chevderc Assigne, 1 , 134. 

the meaning of which is, I was not able to drown them for 
compassion. Here my5te might, is presentive, and means 
‘ potui,’ ‘ I was able.’ 

This word originally meant, not ability by admission or 

permission (as now) but by main power, as in the substantive 

might and the adjective mighty. We no longer use the verb 

so. But it makes an early feature of poetry — 

There was a king that mochel might 
Which Nabugodonosor hlght. 

Confessio Amantis, Bk. i. vol. i. p. 1316, ed. Pauli. 

This would be in Latin, ‘ Rex quidam erat qui multum 
valebat, cui nomen Nabugodonosoro.’ 

Some traces of its presentive use linger about may. We 
use it in its old sense of ‘ to be able ’ in certain positions^ as 
‘ It may be avoided.’ But, curious to note, we change the 
verb in the negative proposition, and say, ‘ No, it cannot.’ 

Power cannot change them, but love may. 

John Keble, Christian Year, Sunday after Christmas. 
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Dare. So completely has the «ense of dare-ing evapor- 
ated from tills auxiliary, that ‘ I dare say ’ is a different thing 
from ‘I dare to say.’ The latter' mighu be negatived by ‘I 
dare not to say ' ; but ‘ I dare not say ' would not be the 
just negative of ‘ I dare say.’ In that expression, the verb 
‘dare’ has lost its own colour, and it is infused into ‘say.’ 
And therefore the two often merge by symphytism into one 
word, as in the following, from a newspaper report of a 
public speech : — 

I daresay you have heard of the sportsman who taught himself to 
shoot steadily by loading for a whole season with blank cartridge only. 

241. Disturbances apart, the constant • law is, that the 
deeper a word imbibes the symbolic character, the more is it 
naturally liable to attrition. This is artificially counteracted 
by literature, but we get some peeps into Nature’s workshop. 
We find a good friend in John Bunyan. He writes the 
auxiliary have as a, often and often : — ‘ I thought you would 
a come in.’ — ‘ Who, that so was, could but a done so ? ’ — 
‘ Christiana had like to a been in.’ — ‘ Thou wouldst not a bin 
afraid of a dog.’ — ‘ Why I would a fought as long as breath 
had been in me.’ — ‘ He had like to a beguiled Faithful.’ — 

‘ But it would a made you a wondered to have seen the dead.’ 
To find these gems, however, the reader must go to the 
original, from which I have quoted, and will quote once 
more : — 

Mercy. •! might a had husbands afore now, tho’ I spake not of it to 
any. — Pilgrims Progress^ ii. 84. ed. facsim. Elliot Stock. 

242. Do. This word is presentive in such a sentence as 
the. following : — 

My object is to do what I can to undo this great wrong.— Edward 
!A. Freeman, History of the Norman Conquest, vol. iii. init. 

It is however in full activity, both as a near and also as 

a far-off symbolic word. 
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Diddest not thou accuse women of kiconstancie ? Diddest not thou 
aecompt them easie to be won ? Diddest not thou condemne them of 
weakenes? — John Lyly, Eupjiues, 1579, p.‘59, ed. Arber. 

4 

I have often heard an old friend quote the following, 
which he witnessed at an agricultural entertainmejit. The 
speaker was proposing the chairman’s health, and after much 
eulogy, he apostrophized the gentleman thus: — ‘What I 
mean to say. Sir, is this : that if more people was to do as 
you do, there wouldn’t be so many do as they do do ! ’ In 
the final ‘do do' it is'clear we have the verb in two different 
powers, the first beipg highly symbolic, and the second 
almost presentive. Again, in the familiar salutation. How 
d’ye do ? ’ we have the same verb in two powers. Here 
moreover the usual mode of writing it conveys the important 
lesson, that the more symbolic a word is, the more it loses 
tone, and becomes subject to elision. It might seem as if 
this observation were contradicted by the previous example, 
in which it is plain to the ear of every reader that of the “two 
words in ‘ do do,’ the former, that is to say, the more sjTn- 
bolic, is the more emphatic. But this is caused by the anti- 
thesis between that word and the ‘ was to do ’ preceding. It 
is a disturbance of the intrinsic relative weight by rhetorical 
influence. 

In these gradations of symbolism, we see what provision is 
made for the lighter touches of expression, the vague tints, the 
vanishing points. Towar'ds a deep and distant background 
the full-fraught picture of copious language carries our eye, 
while the foreground is almost palpable in its reality. • 

243. As a further illustration of this distinction it may be 
observed that a little more or less of the symbolic element 
has a great effect in stamping the character of diction. By 
a little excess of it we get the sententious or ‘ would-be wise ' 
mannerism. By a diminution of it we get an air of prompt- 
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ness and decision, which may produce (according to circum- 
stances) an appearance of the business-like, or the military, 
or the off-hand. This is one of thos^ observations which 
may best be justified by an appeal to caricatures of acknow- 
ledged merit. In the Pickwick Papers, the conversation of 
Mr. Weller the elder, a man of maxims and proverbs and 
store of experience, is marked by an occasional excess of the 
synibolic element. While ‘ you’re a considering of it ’ he 
will proceed to suggest ‘as how’*&c. On the other hand, 
the off-hand impudence of the adventurer Mr. Jingle, is 
represented by the artist mainly through this particular trait, 
which characterizes his conversation throughout, namely, that 
it haS the smallest possible quantity of symbolic words. 

244. To make it still more distinct what symbolism is, I 
add a paragraph in which the symbolic element is distin- 
guished by italics. 

There is a popular saying in ihe Brandenburg district, ivhere Bis- 
marck’s family has been so many centuries at home, which attributes 
to the Bismarcks, as the characteristic saying of the house, the phrase, 
^Noch lange nicht genug ’-^-' near enough yet,' and which expresses, 
we suppose, the popular conception of their tenacity of purpose , — that 
they were not tired out of any plan they had formed by a reiterated 
failure or a pertinacious opposition which would have disheartened most 
of their compeers. There is a somewhat extravagant illustration of this 
characteristic in Bismarck’s wild, youthful days, if his biographer may 
be trusted. When studying law at Berlin he had been more than once 
disappointed by a bootmaker who did not send home his boots when 
they were promised. Accordingly when this next happened, a' servant 
< 2 ^ young jurist appeared at the bootmaker’s at six in morning 
with the simple question, ‘ Are Herr Bismarck’s boots ready ? ’ When 
he was told they were not, he departed, but at ten minutes past six 
another servant appeared with the same inquiry, and so at precise 
intervals of ten minutes it went on all day, till by the evening the 
boots were finished and sent home. 

Doubt may sometimes arise concerning a particular word, 
when its signification lies on the confines of presentation and 
symbolism. In the above passage, I have let the word home 
stand once presentively, and twice I have marked it as 
symbolic. 
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In English prose the number of symbolic words is gene- 
rally about sixty per cent, of the whole number employed, 
leaving forty per cent, for the presentives. A passage with 
many proper names and titles in it may, however, bring the 
presentives up to, or even cause them to surpass, the number 
of the symbolics ; but the average in ordinary prose is what 
we have stated. 

Mr. Ward says very truly that ^ the men and women of Pope’s satires 
and epistles, his Atticus and Atossa, and Sappho and Sporus, are real 
types, whether they be more or less faithful portraits of Addison and 
the old Duchess, of Lady Mary and Lord Ilervey. His Dunces are 
the Dunces of all times ; his orator Henley the mob orator, and his 
awful Aristarch the don, of all epochs ; though thcj^e may have been 
some merit in Theobald, some use even in Henley, and though in Bentley 
there was undoubted greatness. But in Pope’s hands individuals become 
types, and his creative power in this respect surpasses that of the Roman 
satirists, leaves Dryden himself 

Out of 1 1 5 words, we here find the unusually large number of 
fifty-three presentives, and the small proportion of sixty-two 
symbolics. But if we compare this with the previous para- 
graph, we observe that whereas the presentives are a new 
set of words, the symbolics are to a large extent identical in 
the two pieces. The symbolic words hold a large space in 
context, yet they are but few in the whole vocabulary of the 
language. 

246. It would be a very interesting investigation to examine 
whether the chief modern languages have any considerable 
diversity as to the bulk and composition of their symbolic 
element. For here it is that w'e must seek the matured 
results of aggregate national thought, in the case of the 
modern languages. The symbolic is the modern dement- 
is, we might go so far as to say, the element which alone wall 
give a basis for a philological distinction between ancient and 
modern languages. 

Not that any ancient languages are known which are 
absolutely destitute of this element. There is but one that I. 
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know, and that for the most part a rather unwritten language, 
in which the symbolic has not yet been started. That iS' the 
language of infancy. Whoever has observed the shifts made 
by prattling children to express their meaning without the 
help of pronouns, will need no further explanation of the 
Statement that infantine speech is unsymbolic. But I may 
establish this important position by the independent testimony 
of a philosopher *. 

In discussing the question, When does consciousness come into mani- 
festation ? we found that man is not dorn conscious ; and that therefore 
consciousness is not a given or ready-made fact of humanity. In looking 
for some sign of its manifestation, we found that it has come into opera- 
tion whenever the human being has pronounced the word ‘ 1/ knowing 
what this expression means. This word is a highly curious one, and 
quite an anomaly, inasmuch as its true meaning is utterly incommuni- 
cable by one being to another, endow the latter with as high a degree 
of intelligence as you please. Its origin cannot be explained by imita- 
tion or association. Its meaning cannot be taught by any conceivable 
process ; but must be originated absolutely by the being using it. This 
is not the case with any other form of speech. For instance, if it be 
asked What is a table ? a person may point to one and say, ‘ that is a 
table.’ But if it be asked, What does ‘ I * mean ? and if the same person 
were to point to himself and say ^ this is /,’ this would convey quite a 
wrong meaning, unless the inquirer, before putting the question, had ori- 
ginated within himself the notion ' I,’ for it would lead him to call the 
other person ‘ I.’ 

The difference so well demonstrated by Professor Ferrier, 
as separating the nature of the word ‘I' from that of the 
word ‘ table,’ is the difference which splits the whole voca- 
bulary into the two diijpipns of the Presentive and the Sym- 
bolic. A child does not understand any of the symbolic 
words at all. WKere it uses them, it is by tmconscious 
imitation. This happens particularly in the case of the 
prepositions, which are to the opening intelligence not 
separate words at all, but mechanical appendages to the 
presentives which they understand. 

* Lectures on Greek Philosophy and other Philosophical Remains of 
James Frederick Ferrier.' Edited by Sir Alexander Grant, p. 353. 
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246. Observation will, moreover, shew us that when children 
have fully mastered all the symbolics of the first distance, 
they will stumble at those which are more remote. Only 
yesterday I stepped into a cab with a boy of seven years old, 
who is of an inquiring turn of mind. The number 20 was 
on the vehicle, and he asked me whether that signified that 
the price of it was £20. I said a few Words in explanation, 
and as I knew that he had been exercised in thought about 
money values, I added, ‘You could not build a cab for £20.’ 
He replied : ‘ No, / could not ; could you ? ’ The surprising 
turn thus given to the conversation will enable the reader to 
estimate the interval which separates you the personal from 
you the impersonal pronoun, and thus open up to view a 
further symbolic distance out beyond. 

Thus we see that within the pronouns themselves, though 
they are all symbolic, there are gradations of symbolism, and 
we may add that some pronouns are in certain uses peculiarly 
subtle and impalpable. How are we to analyze that me in 
the Dative case, which in the terminology of grammarians is 
known as the Ethical Dative ? thus : — 

t 

There at the, dore he cast me downe hys pack. 

Spenser, Shepluards Calender, Maye. 

Or that impersonal your which has no reference to the 
person addressed — ‘ there is not a more fearful wild-fowl than 
your lion,’ Mids. Nights' Dream, iii.'if^S. Shakspeare toys 
with it as a curiosity of the vernacular ‘ Your serpent of 
Egypt is bred now of your mud by the operation of your 
sun; so is your crocodile.' Ant. and Chop. ii. 7. 29. 

247. We sometimes talk of the speech of animals. It is 
hardly possible to deny them all share in this faculty. They 
certainly comnaunicate their emotions by the voice. And this 
voice is not without discrimination. The cry of the bairn- 
door fowl at the sight of a fox'*or of a hawk is such as would 
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tell an experienced person what was going on. The various 
accents of the Newfoundland dog, where he has a real under- 
standing with his master, or of the collie among the sheep oh 
the northern fells, are manifestations wonderfully like inceptive 
speech ; and that everybody feels this to be so is evidenced from 
the common meed of praise bestowed on a sagacious dog — 
that he all but talks. 

Whether the cjies of animals are humble specimens of 
speech, or whether they are altogether different in kind, is 
however a question which we have not to solve. The subject 
has only been introduced in order that it might afford us 
another point of view from which to contemplate the important 
distinction between presentive and symbolic speech. If we 
estimate at its very highest the claims that can be made for the 
language of the beasts, it will always be limited by the line 
which severs these two kinds of expression. W? can imagine 
an orator on behalf of the animals maintaining that their cries 
might represent to other animals not only emotions but also 
objects of the outer sense or even objects reflected in the 
memory. We should not think a man quite unreasonable if 
he imagined that a certain whinny of a horse indicated to 
another horse as much as the word ‘ stable.’ But we should 
think him talking at random, if he pretended to be able to 
imagine that a horse’s , language possessed either a pronoun 
or a preposition. 

248. Here then we consider ourselves to touch upon that 
in human speech which bears the highest and most distinctive 
impress of the action of the human mind. Here we find the 
beauty, the blossom, the glory, the aureole of language. Here 
we seem to have found a means of measuring the relative 
progress manifested in different philological eras. 

Among ancient languages, that one is most richly furnished 
ndth this element which in every other respect also bears off 
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the palm of excellence. Dr. Arnold was not likely to have 
written the following passage unless he had been sensible of 
a high intellectual delight : — 

There is an actual pleasure in contemplating so perfect a management 
of so perfect an instrument as is exhibited in Plato’s language, even if the 
matter were as worthless as the words of Italian music ; whereas the sense 
is only less admirable in many places than the language. — A. P. Stanley, 
Life, i. 387. 

The admiration which is accorded on all hands to the 
Greek language is mainly due to the exquisite perfection of 
its symbolic element. It is not that Xdyos or or 
have any intrinsic superiority over ratio or verbum or vox ; 
that avrjp or av6p<mos is preferable to vir or homo : nor is it 
even that the music, sweet as it may have been, reaches so 
effectually to the ear of the modern scholar as to' carry him 
captive and cause him to forget the more audible march of 
Ausonian rhythms. No; it all lies in the coyness of those 
little words whose meaning is as strikingly telling as it is 
impalpably subtle. It is those airy nothings which scholars 
have been chasing all these centuries ever since the revival of 
letters, every now and then fancying they had seized them, 
till they were roused from the sweet delusion by the laughter 
of their fellow-idlers. The exact distinction between and 
OX), the precise meaning of av and apa and dij must forsooth be 
defined and settled; — these things will be settled when the 
truant schoolboy has bound the rainbow to a^ tree. 

249. There are still scholars who seek to render a firm 
reason for the Greek article in every place in which it occurs. 
But can they do so for their own language ? Can they say, 
for example, what is the value of the definite article which 
Occurs three times in the following distich ? — 

And to watch as the little bird watches 

When the falcon is in the air. 

Where is the man who can handle language so skilfully as to 
describe and define the value of these articles ? He may say 
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they are equivalent to so and so in Greek or in French, but 
he cannot render an account of what that value is. And yet 
this word was once a demonstrative pronoun, and it is time 
and use that has filed it down to this airy tenuity and delicate 
fineness. The sense would be affected by the absence of 
these little words, and yet it cannot be said that they are 
necessary to the sense. They seem to be at once nothing 
and something. The gold is beaten out to an infinitesimal 
thinness. Indeed, it is with language as with glory in 
Shakspeare’s description : — 

Glory is like a circle in the water, 

Which never ceaseth to enlarge it selfe, 

Till by broad spreading it disperse to naught. 

I Henry VI, i. 3 . 133. 

260. It is painful to think how much good enthusiasm has 
been wasted upon learning definitions which were not only 
unreal, but absolutely misleading as to the nature of the thing 
studied. So far from its being possible to define by rule the 
value of the Greek particles, it is barely possible to characterize 
them by a vague general principle. They were the product 
of usage, and usage is a compound made of many converging 
tendencies, and that which was multitudinous in its sources 
is many-sided in its composition. As usage produced it, so 
use alone can teach it. This is why the skilled examiner will 
proceed to test a knowledge of Greek by selecting a passage 
not with many hard words in it, but with this symbolic element 
delicately exhibited. Hard and rare words are useful as a 
test whether the books have been got up, but they furnish no 
check On cramming. Whereas, it is a part of the distinct 
character and peculiar iridescent beauty of the symbolic 
element that it cannot be acquired by sudden methods : it can 
only be learnt by a process of gradual habituation, which is 
study in the true sense of the word, and wholesome’ exercise 
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for the mind. ^ You cannot tack on mechanically a given 
English word to a given Greek word in the symbolic element, 
as you do in the presentive. Symbolic words require different 
terms of rendering in diffei'ent connections. They have a 
relative diversifiability of states and powers and functions, like 
living things. This is in each language the pith, the marrow, 
the true mother tongue. This is the element which is nearest 
of kin to thought ; and the efficiency of a writer or speaker 
depends largely on his power over it : because, the moment 
he passes beyond object-words and palpable conceptions, 
there is nothing but the symbolic element that can serve him 
just to hit off the bright idea in his mind. 

261. The following passage shews it well in Greek, and 
it is a passage borrowed from an Examination Paper. The 
symbolics are printed in thick type. 

oSv {(TTC |xiv at anovddt 'tjcrav ovirorc iirav6nr)v 
|xiv oltcTtiposv, 0affi\ia oi Kal tovs (TUV aiir^ luucapi^cw, Sia$tijfttvos 
aiirOiiv o(n)v |Jiiv **1^**'^ ^ &^$ova rd iniirqitta, 

S<ro\;s dtpairovras, Sera Krijvtj, xpvcbv 82, iaOrjTa 82. Td 8 ’ a 8 
tGv aTpariairSiu &ir6T« ivBvfioi/itjv on twv dyaPSiv irdvrwv o4* 
Sevds |xctcCt|, «l (Jiii irpiaifitOa, Stov 8 * uwt)a6ftt0a 0tty 8 n 

oXLyovt ixovra's, dXXots 82 irus iro^i^tffSai rd imr^Sfta &i'ovp.ivovs 
SpKovs 2 ) 81 ) Karix^vTai fm.ds‘ Taw’ ovv koyt^dptyos ivlon rds ernov- 
dds |iidXXov iipoffoipirjv vvv t 8 v vdKe/ioy, ’Eml |i.2vTOt> fKCtvot 
(\vaav Tds ffnovSds, KfKvaOat |jiol Soictt Kal ‘fj ckcCvwv vfipts Kcd 
{||>.CT2pa brroipla. — ^Xenophon, Anabasis, iii. i, § 19 . 

The symbolics in Latin are strikingly different from those 
in Greek. They differ as the flowers of the florist differ 
from those of nature. It is manifest to the eye that the 
symbolics in Greek have grown spontaneously, while their 
Latin analogues have a got-up and cultivated look. The 
modifying words especially, those which are sometimes 
roughly comprised under the term Particles, look very much 
like scholastic products. A long period of Greek education 
preceded the Augustan age of the Latin language, and the 
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symbolic part could not help getting an educated develop- 
ment, when the youth of successive generations had been 
daily translating their bits of Greek into the vernacular 
Latin. 

262. Although the symbolics in Latin are very effective 
when understood, yet it must be allowed that they are very 
hard to understand. This is one reason why a real Latin 
scholar, one who can command this title among scholars, is 
such a very rare personage. The symbolical element, which 
is to the mode of thought the essential element in every 
phrase in which it is present, did not grow of itself uncon- 
sciously and in the open air as in Greece, but it was the 
product of artificial elaboration and studied adaptation. And 
it still sits on the Latin like a ceremonious garment. The 
old jfetive Latin, whose vitality and functionality was all but 
purely flectional, springs out of its Greek disguise every now 
and then, and shews what it can do with its own natural 
armour. Look at the muscular collectedness of such a 
sentence as beati mundo oorde, and compare it in respect 
of the total absence of symbolics, either with the Greek 
MoKaptoi oi KaBapol rg KapSiq, or with the English ‘ Blessed are 
the pure in heart.’ 

There spoke out the native and pre-classic Latin, a truly 
ancient language, and one in comparison with which we 
must call the Greek truly modern. For that rich and free 
outflow of the symbolic which marks the Greek, is the badge 
and characteristic of modernism in language. On the other 
hand, *that independence of symbolics, and that power of 
action by complete inflectional machinery, which marks the 
Latin, is the true characteristic and best perfection of the 
ancient or pre-symbolic era. Not that our monuments reach 
back ab^iutely to a period when the symbolic element had 
yet to begin. Already in the Sanskrit, the symbolic verb tf, 
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than which nothing can be more purely symbolic, is in as full 
maturity as it is in our modern languages. The latter have 
made more use of it, but the oldest languages of the Aryan 
race were already in possession of it. We learn from Professor 
Max Muller that the Sanskrit root is as, ‘ which, in all the 
Aryan languages, has supplied the material for the auxiliary 
verb. Now, even in Sanskrit, it is true, this root as is com- 
pletely divested of its material character ; it means io be, and 
nothing else. But there is in Sanskrit a derivative of the root 
AS, namely asu, and in this asu, which means the vital breath, 
the original meaning of the root as has been preserved, as, 
in order to give rise to such a noun as asu, must have meant 
to breathe, then to live, then to exist, and it must have passed 
through all these stages before it could have been used as the 
abstract auxiliary verb which we find not only in Sanskrit but 
in all Aryan languages 

253. Although we cannot pursue our research so far up 
into antiquity as to arrive at a station where inflections exist 
without symbolic words, yet we have _ sufficient ground for 
treating flexion as an ancient, and symbolism as a modern 
phenomenon. One reason is, that in the foremost languages 
of the world, flexion is waning while symbolism is waxing. 
Another consideration is this, that after the growth of the 
symbolic element, the motive for flexion would no longer 
exist. 

We have every reason to anticipate in the future of the 
world’s history, that symbolic will continue to develope, and 
that flexion will cease to grow. A widening divergence 
separates them at their hither end. But if we could take 
a look into that far distant antiquity in which they had their 


‘ Lectures, ii. p. 349 . 
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rise, we might perhaps find their fountains near each other 
if not absolutely identified in one well-head. A large part 
of the inflections are simply words which, having made some 
progress towards symbolism, and having lost accordingly 
in specific gravity, have been attracted by, and at length 
absorbed into, the denser substance of presentive words. 
This would account for the great start which flexion had 
over symbolic ; and yet we should understand how a marked 
and prominent symbolic word like is, charged with a sin- 
gular amount of vitality, should have found the opportunity 
to make and keep a place for itself even as early as our 
highest attainable antiquity. 

Enclyiicism and Symphytisni. 

264. The distinction between presentive and symbolic 
words is now, I hope, tolerably clear. And also this — that 
presentive words have a tendency to become symbolic. And 
also this — that the process which changes them from pre- 
sentive to symbolic is accompanied (imless other forces 
interfere) by a relative lightening of the vocal energy in a 
properly modulated discourse. Moreover, the symbolic 
words are marked by a clinging adherent tendency to attach 
themselves to other words ; which tendency manifests itself 
in the form either of accentual leaning on some other word, 
which is Enclyticism ; or else of growing into one with another 
word, which may be called Symphytism. 

We have an example of this when the old negative ne 
coalesces with its verb; thus — nelt for ne wilt) navesiu for 
no kavest pu, thou hast not ; nam for ne am, am not ; Ich nam 
of~drad, I am not alarmed. In the fourteenth century nat is 
usual for m wat, knows not : and we find me not for ‘ nobody 
knows,' lit. man not knows ; where me is the indefinite pro- 
ncAin, being a relic of -man, and not is for ne wot. 
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Or, when the particle a coalesces with a substantive ; as — 

« A 

Awinter warm, asumere cold. 

Owl and Nightingale, 

Or with an adjective, as abroad , along, around. 

The preposition ai with the definite article the formed in 
Early English a coalescent word, as in — 

After the scole of Stratford atte Bowe. 

Chaucer, Prologue 125. 

In like manner in the coalesced into ith, which modern 
reaction has orthographized to i’ th ’: — 

Yet ’tis not to adorn and gild each part. 

That shews more cost than art. 

Jewels at nose and lips but ill appear ; 

Rather than all things wit, let none be there. 

Several lights will not be seen, 

If there be nothing else between. 

Men doubt, because they stand so thick i’ th* sky. 

If those be stars which paint the galaxy. 

, Abraham Cowley, Ode of Wit, 

It becomes Flexion when a coalescence of this kind 
gives any word a grammatical flexibility, a faculty for some 
relative oflSce, a parsing value. 

Thus the word am has an affinity and a functional relativity 
to the First Person,, because it is composed of two parts, 
whereof A represents the verb, and m the first personal pro- 
noun, like me. We find this m again in Latin sum ; we find 
it in the fuller form of mi in Greek «/*! and in Sanskrit asmi, 
I am. 

The Saxon lic (body) gets symbolised to the sense of ‘ like,*^ 
and added to folc (people) makes the adjective folclic (public, 
popular). A modified form of this adjectival termination, 
namely -lice, makes adverbs, as sceortlice (shortly). Hence 
our present adverbs in -ly. The union becomes closer in 
words oftener uttered, thus hwA (who) added to lic (like) 
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constitutes hwylc, now which: swX (so) and lic constitute 
swiLC, which has become such. 

In these instances we see the steps of the movement as it 
passes through symbolisation, attraction, combination, to 
Flexion: the’ process is complete, the result is mature, and 
the effect is past recall. 

But our language also furnishes instances in which this 
was partly accomplished, and afterwards undone : and with a 
few examples of this, which may be called ‘ arrested flexion,’ 
we will close the chapter. 

In the early period of our literature we see symbolics 
growing on to their presentives and forming one word* with 
them. In the case of the pronouns with the verbs this was 
very conspicuous in early English, as it was also in early 
German. The first personal pronoun I, which was anciently 
Ic, is found coalescing both before and after its verb. In 
the latter case the c is generally developed into ch. In the 
Canterbury Tales ^ 14362 — 

Let be, quod he ; it schal not be, so theech I 
Here theech is the coalition of thee ic, equivalent to the more 
frequent phrase, so mote I thee ; that is to say, ‘ So may I 
prosper' (A.S. ]?^:on, to flourish, prosper). 

In the Owl and Nightingale (a.d. i 250) we find wenestu for 
wenest Pu weenest thou, wultu wilt thou, shaltu shall thou, 
etestu eatest thou. In Bamford’s Dialect of South Lancashire, 
there is cddto couldst thou? cudtono couldst thou not? 

266 . And not only does the pronoun adhere to its verb 
when it stands as subject to the verb. In the following west- 
country sentence the Object-pronoun adheres : ‘ Telln, what 
a payth out, I’ll payn agan ’ — Tell him, what he pays out, I 
will pay him again. Here the n represents the old accusative 
pronoun hine, which has been absorbed into the verb. 

Two symbolics would run together like two drops of water 
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on a pane of glass. The verb shall is often found making 
one word with he down as late as the seventeenth century. 
It is the rule in the Bible of i6ii. Thus, Isaiah xl. 4 : — 

Euery valley shalbe exalted, and euery mountaine and hill shalbe 
made low. 

In King Lear, iv. 6, where Edgar assumes the character 
of a rustic, he says chill for I will, and chud for / would. 
Here we have to understand that the first pronoun was 
pronounced as Ich, so that chill is just as natural a coalition 
of ich will as nill is of ne will. In the following lines chant 
is for ‘ ich am,' I am. 

Chill tell thee what, good vellowe, 

Before the vriers went hence, 

A bushell of the best wheate 
Was zold vor vourteen pence. 

. . • . • 

Cham zure they were not voolishe 
That made the masse, che trowe : 

Why, man, ’tis all in Latine, 

And vools no Latine knowe. 

Percy’s Reliques, ii, pp. 324, 325. 

These agglomerate forms, including such as ichave, hastmv, 
wiltu, dostu, slepestow, sechestu, wenestu, are found in great 
numbers. In St. Juliana, a prose biography of the thirteenth 
century, we get the curious form nabich for ‘ ne habbe ich,’ 
I have not, 

‘ 266 . These examples are enough to illustrate the disposi- 
tion of the symbolics to coalesce with their presentives, or 
with one another. So decided is this tendency, that had 
there not been some great counteracting force, it must have 
completely altered the appearance and character of the lan- 
guage. This counteracting force is nothing more than the 
natural influence of literary habits when they are widely dif- 
fused. From this cause has arisen a modem reaction in 
favour of the preservation of all words that are knowij to 
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have once had a separate individuality. This reaction has 
put a stop to further coalitions, and in some cases dissolved 
them where they had seemed to be established. In the 
early prints of Shakspeare the conversational abbreviation 
of I will is written lie, but modern usage requires that the 
separate existence of each word should be recognized, and 
accordingly we write it I’ll. The same movement, over- 
shooting its aim, has sometimes ‘•restored’ a word to a 
present position which it never held in the past. There was' 
an Sidverh jnvts much used in Early English, especially in 
poetry, as in JRobert of Gloucester (above, 03). This word 
represented Saxon gewis certain, plain, sure : it got used 
adverbially, as it now is in German gewisz, and thus we 
find it in Spenser : — 

A right good knyght, and trew of word ywis. 

Faery Queene, ii. i. 19 . 

But it somehow came to be mentally analyzed into fi pro- 
noun and a verb, and we often find it written and printed in 
that aspect, as I wis. This error sprang out of that counter- 
force which restrains the tendency to symphytic coalition. 

267. In fact the growth of symbolic words and the growth 
of inflections are naturally antagonistic to, and almost mu- 
tually exclusive of, each other. They both grow out of the 
same material, but they result from opposite states of the 
aggregate mind. If the attention of the community is fully, 
awake to its language and takes an interest in it, no word 
can lose its independence. If language is used unreflectingly, 
the lighter words will either coalesce among themselves or get 
absorbed by those of greater weight. Even Greek, in its 
obscure and neglected period, produced such conglomerates 
as Staiiiiboul, the modem nam^ of Constantinople, which is 
a conglomerate of it it6Xiv ; and Stanohio or Staoko, a 
con^omerate of it t^p k®, the modern name of the island 
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anciently known as Cos or Coos. For the passage of words 
into the symphytic condition, a certain neglect and obscurity 
is necessary ; while the requisite condition for the formation 
of a rich assortment of symbolics is a general and sustained 
habit of attention to the national language. 

Postscript (1878). If there are any expressions in this 
chapter which seem to assert that Symphytism gives a com- 
plete and exhaustive account of Flexion, it is more than was* 
intended. There are indeed philologers who favour the 
opinion that if a thorough analysis were possible, all inflec- 
tions would be found to have been the product of combin- 
ation. Horne Tooke was, I believe, the first to throw out this 
surmise : — ‘ I think I have good reasons to believe that all 
terminations may likewise be traced to their respective origins ; 
and that . . . they were . . . but separate words by length of 
time corrupted and coalescing with the vt'ords of which they 
are now considered as the terminations.’ Of late years the 
subject has been a good deal discussed, and the prevailing 
opinion seems to be that there is a flexional differentiation 
which cannot be attributed to Symphytism, but rather to what 
the Germans call Ableitung, Derival. I would point fb the 
forms in 316 — 318 as probable instances of Derival rather 
than of Combination. 
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THE VERBAL GROUP. 

268 . The Verb is distinguished from all other words by 
marked characteristics and a peculiar organization. It has 
surrounded itself with an assortment of subordinate means 
of expression, such as are found in attendance on no other 
Part of speech. The power of combining with itself the 
ideas of Person, Time, besides all the varying contingencies 
which we comprise under the term Mood, is a power 
possessed by the verb alone. It makes no difference 
whether these accessory ideas are added to the verb by 
means of inflections or of symbolic words. The important 
fact is this, — that under some form or other, the verb has 
such means of expression at its service in every highly 
organized language. 

The cause wherefore the verb is thus richly attended with 
its satellites becomes very plain when we consider what a 
verb is. A verb is a word whereby the chief action of 
the mind finds expression. The chief action of the mind 
is Judgment ; that is to say, the assertion or the denial of 
a proposition. This is explicitly done by means of the 
verb. Out of this functicm of |he verb, and the exigencies 
of that function, have afisei}j" the attendant honours and 
prerogatives of the verb. This part of speech has, by a 
natural operation, and as a direct consequence of its high 
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office, drawn around it those aids which were necessary to 
it for the discharge of its function as the exponent of the 
mental act of judgment. 

260 . It will be well to distinguish the essence of the verb 
from that which is but a result of its essential character. 
The power of expressing Time by those variations which we 
call Tense (after an old form of the French word for time), 
has attracted notice as the most salient feature about the 
verb. Aristotle defined a verb as a word that included the 
expression of Time. The established German word fpr a 
verb is Zeit-wort, that is to say, Time- word. Others have 
thought that the power of expressing Action is the real and 
true characteristic of the verb. Ewald, in his Hebrew Gram- 
mar, calls the verb accordingly That- wort, that is to say. 
Deed-word. But in these expressions the essential is obscured 
by that which is more conspicuous. The Danish scholar 
Madvig, in his Latin Grammar, seems to put it in the right 
light. He designates the verb as Udsagnsord, that is Out- 
sayings- w'ord ; because it ‘ udsiger on^ en Person eller Ting 
en Tilstand eller en Virksomhed,’ outsays, pronounces, asserts, 
delivers, about a person or thing a condition or an action. 
It is the instrument by which the mind expresses its judgments, 
or (in modern parlance) makes its deliverances. 

260 . To know a verb from a noun is the cardinal step 
in the elements of grammar. Assuming that the reader 
has mastered this distinction, which is very real and necessary 
to be known, we proceed to a statement which may at first 
sight appear to contradict it. The verb and the noun spring 
from one root. It often happens that distinctions which are 
very real and useful for certdn purpose and in a certain 
view, are found to disappear* pr to lose their importance on a 
^idti or deeper investigatioril Grammatical distinctions will 
often vanish in philology. Philologically speaking, the pre^^ 
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sentive verb is only a noun raised to a verbal power. As a 
ready illustration of this, we may easily form an alphabetical 
list of words which are nouns if they have a or an, and verbs 
if they have to prefixed : — ape, bat, cap, dart, eye, fight, garden, 
home, ink, knight, land, man, number, order, pair, question, range, 
sail, time, usher, vaunt, wing, yell. 

As soon as you put to any one of these the sign'of a noun 
or of a verb, a great difference ensues — a difference hardly 
less than that between the gunpowder to which you have 
put ,the match and that over which you have snapped the 
pouch’s moutlife!; Little by little, external marks of distinction 
gather around that word which the mind has promoted to 
the foremost rank. Pronunciation first, and orthography at 
a slower distance, seek gradually to give a form to that 
which a flash of thought has instantaneously created. Pro- 
nunciatioa takes advantage of its few opportunities, while 
orthography contends with its many obstacles. We have a* 
distinction in pronunciation between a house, aipd to house, 
a present and to present, field produce and to produce, a record 
and to record, a use and to use. But these distinctions of 
sound are as yet unwritten, and they may hereafter be lost. 
It is only known to us through poetic rhythm that the sub- 
stantive of to mandre was once called mdnure : — ‘ 

The smoking manure and .^’erspreads it all. 

William Cowper, The Garden. 

In other cases orthography has added its mark of dis- 
tinction also. We distinguish both by sound and writing an 
advice from to advise, a gap from to gape, and a prophecy from 
to prophesy. So also a device and to devise, life and live, breath 
and breathe, sheath and sheathe. 

, We have spoken of the verls is a transformed noun, ber 
cause this is now (in the present condition of the language) 
a frequent occurrence* . But this is less manifest as we recede 
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in the history of the language, and indeed the array of our 
oldest verbs looks so much like' a wall of rock in the back- 
ground, that these old verbs have naturally been taken for 
an etymological fountain-head of words, and the source of our 
oldest nouns. Thus bower bOr seems deriveable from bOan 
' dwell ; bit from BfxAN bite ; bread from brkowan brew (Pick) ; 
breach frcttn brec an break; dray and dredge from drag an 
draw ; drove from drifan drive ; grove from grafan dig ; 
ground from grindan grind; load from hladan lade; lave 
remainder lAf from lifan remain ; law lagu from licgan 
lie ; malt from meltan melt ; road from RibAN ride ; suds 
from sioDAN seethe ; shore from sceran shear ; song from 
siNGAN sing; sheath from sceadan shed; sledge slecge 
from SLAHAN smite; springe from springan spring; throe 
from hRAWAN twist; warp from weorpan cast, warp; wound 
from wiNNAN fight. But the tendency now (as exempli- 
’fied in Skeat’s Dictionary) is to regard the old nouns as 
coeval with* fhe verbs or deriving from a comipon base 
with them. In some cases it seems plain that the roots of 
the noun reach back to behind the t^erb ; thus stead cannot 
be derived from stand an stand, but from the root a/sta 
which places it on the same base as the Latin and the 
Greek cognates. 

261 . The most remarkable antiquities of the English lan- 
guage are to be found in the old verbs ; and it is in these 
that we find the most conspicuous tokens of the relationship 
of our language to the German and' Dutch and Danish and 
Icelandic. It would be hardly too much to say, that a de- 
scription of the elder verbs of any of the Gothic languages 
would, with definable alterations, pass for a description of the 
elder verbs of any one of the dthers. 

Some powers of the verb, found in other languages and 
absent from ours, require particular notice, as consequences 
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follow even from such negative facts. One such defect (so 
to speak) is the absence of that passive flexion, which is 
conspicuous in the classical languages. There was once 
a passive verb in our family; we find it still extant in the 
fourth century in the Moeso-Gothic of Ulfilas, but already, as 
Moritz Heyne says, moribund. Thus auka {eke) I increase 
(trartSitive), dukna I get increased (middle), dukada I am 
increased (passive) Grimm iv. 24. A faint trace of a passive 
verb may be said even still to survive in English in the 
poetical verb hight, 270. But this power died out early, and 
all the existing organism of the English verb has developed 
upon the basis of the Active Voice. 

The Expression of Time. 

Of Tense-forms there are but two, the present and the 
preterite. There is no future ; and this is another ‘ defect,’ 
which will have to be noticed below. The' peculiar for- 
mation of the preterite (and the participle of the preterite) 
has procured for our oldest verbs the title of Strong verbs. 
This feature, which is the boldest in the English language, 
is also its most striking point of similitude with the other 
Gothic tongues, and at the same time the most peculiar 
characteristic of the Gothic family in its comparison with 
other families of speech. This coincidence of internal 
harmony with external contrast, knits together the Gothic 
family in a compact and separate unity, and seems to 
indicate that It must have remained undivided and un- 
dispersed for a long period after its separation from, the 
other members of the Indo-European stock. The Preterite 
stood alone as a Past Tense, and when shades of past time 
. had to be rendered, it was done by aujdliaries, especially 
Juxvey had^ to form a Perfect and a Pluperfect tense. 
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The Expression of Personal Relations. 

202. The Person-forms appear to have been originally 
the six personal pronouns, which were suflSxed to the verb. 
The root means give, and the six persons are thus ex- 
hibited by Curtius in the way of a scientific restoration : 
dd-ma give-I, dd-twa give-thou, dd-ta give-he, dd-im-tvi 
give-we, dd-iva-tvi give-you (///. thou and thou), dd-anti 
give-they’. The English has gone further than any of 
its cognates in dropping these personal inflections. The 
German says, Ich glaube, du glaubcst, er glaubt; wir 
glauben, ihr glaubet, sie glauben. The English says, 
I believe, thou believest, he believes ; we believe, you believe, they 
believe. And as thou believest is confined in area, the -s of 
the third singular he believes is the one personal inflection 
left in ordinary use among us. 

Particularly is it to be observed that we have lost the n of 
the plural present, which is preserved in the Gerpian form 
glaubeN. We know from the Latin sunt, amant, mouent, 
regxmt, audiuut, and from other soure'es, that nt was anciently 
a very wide-spread termination for the third person plural 
of the present indicative. This is boldly displayed in the 
Moesogothic verb, as may be seen in the following example 
of the present indicative of galaubjan, to believe : — 

1st. 2nd. 3rd. 

Singular galanbja galaubeis galaubeith 

Plural • galaubjam galaubeith galaubjand 

283. Here we have nd in the third person plural. In the 
Old High German it was as ip Latin nt. The Germans 
have dropped the dental t and have kept the liquid n. We 

* ‘ Jene sechs altestfen Personaleirfungen sind recht eigentlich ein 'cha- 
*^cter indelibilis aller indogermanischen Sprachen .’ — Zur Chronologic 
<lcr Indogermanischen Sprachforschung, von Georg Curtius, Leipzig 
*^ 73 : p. 33. 
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dropped the n, or rather we merged it in the syllable ab. 
The plural termination -ab of the Saxon present indicative is 
the analogue of the Gothic termination -and. In the same 
manner an n has been absorbed in the Ertglish words toothy 
goose, mouth, five, soft, which are in German Zahn, Gans, 
Mund, funf, sanft: also in sooth, which is in Danish sand. 
The following is the present indicative of the Saxon verb 
GELYFAN, to bclieve ; — 

1st. 2n(l. 3rd. 

Singular gelj’fe gel^'fcst gelJ’fS 

Plural gelyfaS gelj^faS gelyfatS 

% 

The written language never had an n in the third person 
plural of the present indicative, not even in the oldest stage 
of Saxon literature. For the past tense we retained it, ahd 
also for the subjunctive mood in all tenses. The con- 
sequence is, that in our early literature verbs abound 
with N in the third person plural, but never in the present 
indicative. 

204. But by Chaucer’s time we have the N-form of the 

plural even for the present indicative. It had been locally 

preserved, and was now for the first time seen in cultivated 

English. It is characteristic of transition and the beginnings 

of a new era, that forms hitherto neglected have a new chance 

of recognition : — 

And smale foweles maken melodye. 

That slepen al the nyght with open lye. 

So priketh hem nature in hir corages — 

Thanne longen folk to goon on pilgrymages. 

The same thing may be seen in the quotation from 
Gower, above, 197. This -n was retained in after times as 
one of the recognised archaisms available only for poetic 
diction, and it long continued* in the heroic or mock-heroic 
style, as we see in the following, from the eighteenth 
century; — 
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In every village mark’d with little spire, 

Embower’d in trees, and hardly known to fame, 

There dwells, in lowly shed and mean attire, 

A matron old, whom we Schoolmistress name, 

Who boasts unruly brats with birch to tame : 

They grieven sore, in piteous durance pent. 

Aw’d by the power of this relentless dame, 

And oft times, on vagaries idly bent, 

For unkempt hair, or task unconn’d, are sorely shent, 

William Shenstone (1714-1763), The Schoolmistress . 

266. The plural termination -ad became -eth and survived 
in the higher diction long after it was generally discontinued ; 
especially it lurked in ambiguous situations which hovered 
doubtfully between singular and plural, as where the subject 
was a collective noun. Thus, in the heading of Article xxiv, 
‘ Of speaking in the Congregation in such a tongue as the 
people understandeth.’ 696. 

In the ordinary paths of the language, however, the personal 
inflections were reduced nearly to their present simplicity 
before the Elizabethan era. 

The tenacity of the old verbs displays itself most con- 
spicuously in the tense-forms; and 'their boldest feature is 
the formation of the preterite by an internal vowel-change, 
without any external addition. The regulating law of this 
vowel-change is called Ablaut, and has been explained above, 
123. This character supplies a basis for the division of the 
verbs into two classes, — the Strong, and the Weak. 

1. Strong Verbs. 

266. The Strong are of the highest antiquity, are limited 
in number, are gradually but very slowly passing 'away, as 
one by one at long intervals they drop out of use and are 
not recruited by fresh members. They are characterised by 
the internal vowel-change affecting the preterite and participle, 
and by the formation of the participle in n. Sometimes the n 
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has fallen away, as in begun, -gunnen ; sometimes the whole 
and the clipped forms both exist, as in bounden, bound-, 
bitten, bit. The following list comprises all of these verbs. 
Only those forms which are given in the ordinary type are 
in full use. The few in small capitals are Saxon forms. 
Those in hlatlt letter are mediaeval {12-14 centuries), and 
may be verified by help of Stratmann’s Dictionary ; those 
in thick type are chiefly of the fifteenth to the seventeenth 
centuries ; the difference between these two types being that 
the former indicates the scholastic region, the latter brings 
the word within the horizon of current English. Those in 
italics are in some sense abnormal — mostly curt and negligent 
forms, ranging from Shakspeare (with whom they are already 
numerous) to the eighteenth century. Those in spaced type 
are from a collateral language or dialect, generally Scotch. 

267 . Only the simple verbs are given, and not their com- 
pounds. The list contains come, hold, get-, but not become, 
behold, beget; bid but not forbid, give but not forgive, rise 
but not arise. On the other hand, those compounds whose 
simples no longer exist in the language, are here given, as 
abide, begin, forsake, but they are ranged in the alphabetic 
order of the simple verbs. An asterisk refers to remarks 
below 


PRESENT 

6 ake (ache) 
6 bake 
3 bear 
R beat 


PRETERI'IE 

oke 

beuk* 

bar, borcj bare 
beat 


PARTICIPLE 

baken 
bom, borne 
beaten, beat 


‘ Thls^talogne of Strong Verbs should be studied in connection 
with the Siialogue in my Beginners' Book ; as the two lists are comple- 
mentary to each other, and make up the record^ between them. The 
Arabic fijgures^ere, as &ere, indicate the Ablaut-groups ; but the redupli- 
cating verbs are here simply signed ‘ R,’ subdivision being no longer 
useful. Verbs signed ‘ d ’ are of Danish introduction ; those signed ‘ a ’ 
are assimilated. 
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I BELGE 

BEALH 

BOLGEN, bowln ♦ 

R be 

• • • 

bin, been 

m bid 

bade, bid* 

bidden, bid 

4 bide, a-bide 

-bode 

bidden* 

I bind * 

hontt, bound 

bounden, bound 

4 bite 

hote*, bit 

bitten, bit 

I blinn* (cease) 

blan* 

BLUNNEN 

R blow 

blew 

blown 

5 bow 


BOGEN 

2 break 

htaft, brake, broke 

broken 

5 brew 

bxtbs 

brewn* 

I burst 

brast 

bnrsten, burst 

I carve 

carf* 

corhen, carven 

1 ) cast 

coost* 

casten* 

a chide 

chid, chode’*' 

chidden, chid 

5 choose 

cJfCS, chose 

chosen 

5 cleave (divide) 

clc0f*j clave, clove 

cloven 

a cleave (adhere) 

dave* 

• • • 

I climb 

clam*, clomb 

tlmbtn 

I cling 

clung 

clung 

2 come 

com, com*, came 

comen*, come 

5 creep 

crap*, cropc* 

cropm*, cruppen 

R crow 

crew 

CRAWEN 

3 CWEj^E 

quoth 

GECWEDEN 

I delve 

Half ' 

dolven 

a dig* 

dug 

dug 

6 DRAGE, draw 

drew 

drawn 

R dread 

Ural 

ghrali 

I drink 

drank, drunk 

drunken* drunk 

4 drive 

drove 

driven 

3 eat 

‘ ett,’ ate 

eaten 

R fall 

fell 

fallen, /c//* 

6 fare 

foor*, fure 

-fairn* 

I fight 

fought 

foughten *, fought 

I find 

fand, found* 

founhcn, found 

I) fling 

' flong, flang, flung 

flung 

R flow 

FL^OW 

flown* 

5 fly 

flew 

flown 

4 flyte (scold) 

flote, flate* 

flyten* 

R fealde 

F^OLI) 

folden* 

5 freeze 

froze 

flrore *, frozen 

3 fret 

fret 

frcten, fret 

3 get 

gat, got 

gotten, got 

^ be-gin 

-gait 

-gun 
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3 give 

gaff, gave 

given 

4 glide 

gloh*, glode 

gltUeit 

6 gnaw 

gnew* 

gnawn * 

R go GANGAN 

* oioNG 

gone 

6 GRAPE 

gr6f 

graven* 

I grind 

gronft, ground 

grunUen, ground 

4 gripe 

grap 

gtipen 

K grow 

grew 

grown 

R HATE 

hight* 

hAten 

6 heave 

hove 

hoven * 

I help 

holp 

holpen, holp * 

R hew 

H^OW 

hewn 

a hide 

hid 

hidden, hid 

I hing* hang 

hung 

hung 

R hold 

held 

holden*, held 

3 knead 

knad* 

ftnehen* 

R know 

knew 

known 

6 lade HLADE 

hl6d 

loden *, laden 

6 laugh 

Iougf)*,leugh*,leuch 

i . • . 

3 leaze (glean) 

LJES, Li4sSON 

LESEN 

R leap HL^APE 

lap, lope 

loupcn, luppen 

5 LiosE, Im 

l^:as 

lorn 

R let, lat 

lect*, loot let 

letten, let 

3 lie 

lay 

lien *, lain 

4 LfpE (remain) 

LAP, UPON 

lifen 

I melt 

malt’*' 

molten 

3 mete 

met* 

meten 

R mow 

mew (Cambridgesh.) 

mown 

2 NIME (take) 

NAM, NAM#N 

NUMEN 

a plat 

plet* 

• • • 

a quake 

quotift*, qnofte* 


5 reap 

. rep 

ropen 

4 ride 

rooh, rode, rid* 

ridden, nW 

1 ring 

rang, rung 

ruttgen, rung 

4 rise 

rose 

risen, rose * 

I rinne, run 

ran 

ronnen, runen* run 

D rive 

rof*, rave 

riven 

6 for-sake 

-sook 

-saken 

a saw 

. • • 

sawn 

3 see 

saw, see* 

seen 

5 seethe 

setfl*, sod* 

sodden 

6 shake 

shook 

shaken, shook^ 

6 shape 

shope 

shapen 

6 shave 

«&0Of* 

shaven 
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gi^ar, shore 

shorn 

R shed 

g|^ai, shod 

GESCEADEN 

a shew 

• • • 

shewn 

4 shine 

shone 

s|mcn, shone 

5 shoot 

scfjct, shot 

shotten * 

5 shove 

shof* 

sfjobtn* 

I shrink 

shrank, shrunk 

shrunken, shrunk 

4 shrive 

shrove 

shriven 

I sing 

sang, sung 

sungrn, sung 

I sink 

sank, sunk 

sunken, sunk 

3 sit 

sate, sat 

Sittm, sat 

6 slay 

slew 

slain 

R sleep 

slep 

• • e 

4 slide 

Sloh, slid 

slidden, slid 

I sling 

slang *, slung 

‘slung 

1 slink 

slank 

slunk 

I slit 

slat, slit 

sigtgn*, slit 

4 smite 

smote 

smitten 

R sow 


sown 

3 speak 

Spak, spake, spoke 

spoken, spoke * 

I spin 

span 

spun 

I spring 

sprang 

sprungm, sprung 

6 stand 

stood 

stood 

a stave 

stove 

stove 

2 steal 

Stal, stole 

stolen 

2 stick 

stak*, stuck 

stoken, stuck 

1 sting 

stang, stong, stimg 

stongen, stung 

1 stink 

stank, stunk 

stonkrn, stunk 

I STREGDE 

STREGD, STaUGDON 

strewn 

4 stride 

strade, strode, strid 

-stridden 

4 strike 

strake* 

stricken*, strooke 

a string 

strung 

strung 

a strive 

strof, strove 

striven 

5 sup 

sop 

sopen* 

6 swear 

sware, swore 

sworn 

I swell 

sioal 

swollen 

1 swim 

swam, swumm* 

swum 

I swing 

swung 

swung 

1) take 

took 

taken, took * 

2 tear 

tar, tare, tore 

tom 

i> thrive 

throve 

thriven 

H throw 

threw 

thrown 

3 tread 

trail, trod 

trodden, trod 

6 wade 

wade* 

• * • 
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0 wake 

woke 

WACEN 

R walk 

elfe 

bralke 

6 wash 

wash 

washen 

6 wax 

toex* 

waxen* 

a wear 

ware, wore 

worn 

3 weave 

wove 

woven 

3 'WESE 

was 

gewesen, Germ* 

I win 

won 

fajonnen, won 

I wind 

hjOtllf, wound 

hjontien, wound 

I worthe 

wear}? 

GEWORDEN, foottlj * 

3 wreak 

WRyEC, hjtaft 

y WToken * 

I wring 

wrang*, wrung 

wrung 

I write 

wrat*, wrote, writ 

written, writ, Torote * 

4 writhe 

wRAj?, hirotfi 

writhen* 

1 yield 

yold 

y olde, yold 


268. Remar ^ on the Forms signed with an Asterisk. 

beuk. Allan Ramsay, Gentle Shepherd^ act ii. sc. i. 

bowln. Sole relic of a forcible word in Saxon poetry, GE- 
BOLGEN swollen, generally with anger. It is found in Surrey’s 
Translation of the Second Book of the Aeneid, and there it 
means physically swollen : — 

Distained with bloody dust, whose feet were bowln 
With the strait cords wherewith they haled him. 

bid, preterite. Paley, Evidences, ii. i. § 2. 

bidden. We find the simple f^gm in Eger and Grime, 555 : — 
He might full well haue bidden att home.’ 

bote. Eger and Grime, 992. 

bliim. He did neither cease nor blinne. Percy Folio, i. 175. 
blan. Risinge in the Northe. 
brewn. ‘ ill-brewn drink.’ — Burns. 


268. 

coost. 


carf 

And carf biforn his fader at the table 

Chaucer, Prologue, 100. 


Maggie coost her head fu’ high, 

Looked asklent and unco skeigh, 
poor Duncan stand abeigh. 

Robert Bums, Duncan Qray. 
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casten. As in the quotation from Surrey, above, 153 . 

chode. Genesis xxxi. 36 ; Numbers xx. 3. 

tlcjf- The wall of the temple to-cleet 

Piers Plcmman, c. xxi. 62. 

clave. Although cleave ( = adhei‘e) was originally a Weak verb 
CLEOFlAN, yet we cannot now ignore that it has a Strong pre- 
terite clave, which occurs no less than eight times in 16 ll, 
from Genesis xxxiv. 3 to Acts xvii. 34, although this began 
from confusion with cleave ( = divide). 

clnm. Robert of Gloucester, p. 333 : — 

pe kyng by an laddre to pe ssip clam an hey. 

com. This preterite is widely heard in provincial English, and 
it is apt to appear unworthy of notice, as if it were a mere 
confusion with the form of the present tense. But it is the 
survival of the true old preterite COM, and it is worthy of 
recognition ^ 

comen. Spenser, Faery Queene, iv. r. 15, overcommen. 

And if thou be comeri to fight with that knight. * 

Eger and Grime, 887. 

crap. Allan Ramsay, Gentle Shepherd, act v. sc. i. 

trope. Piers Plowman, iii. 184 ; ‘pow cropq,’ where anqther 
reading is ‘ creptest.’ 

cropen. Chat^cer, Canterbury TMes, 4257, 11918. 

dig. This is a remarkable instance of a Weak verb become 
Strong in all its parts. The preterite is diggide in Wiclif; 
and digged occurs (preterite and participle) some thirty-five 
times in 1611, whereas dug is not found there. Further 
history of this word in Skeat v. dig. ' 

drunken. Luke xvii. 8. 


‘ Sievers writes ‘ c6m ’ : — ‘ Die lange dcs 6 in “ n6m, eSm ” ist durch 
IJoppelschreibiing tmd accente gesichert.’ As no reference is given, I 
hesitate /to quit the authority of Orm, who always writes ttattltn; also 
torntti for Persons I and 3, cotnc for Person 2, than which nothing can 
look more exact and trustworthy. So in O. H. German and O. Saxon : 
quSmi, quam ; quimun. 
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fell, participle. 

Which thou hast perpendicularly fell. — King Lear, iv. 6. 54. 

foor. 

As o’er the moor they lightly foor. — R. Burns. 

-fairn. Only in the compound for-fairn = worn out : — as in 
a poetical prophecy that has been literally fulfilled : — 

And tho’ wi’ crazy eild I’m sajr forfaim, 

I’ll be a Brig, when ye’re a shapeless caim. 

R. Bums, The Brigs of Ayr. 

foughten. 

On the foughten field 
Michael and his Angels prevalent 
Encamping. — Paradise Lost, vi. 410. 

found. The natural preterite of find was FAND, like sing, sang ; 
spin, span; but the u of the 2nd pers. sing. FUNDE, and of 
the plural FUNDON got possession of the ear, and fand was 
supplemented by a quasi-weak funde, hence our found. 
This took place in the tenth century. Beginner^ Book, ed. 3 
(1884), p. 25. 

flown. ‘ flown with insolence and wine.’ Paradise Lost, ii. 502. 

flate. Song by Robert Tannahill : — 

The lasses a’ lengh and the carline flate. 

flyten. Song by W. Nicolson : — 

Our friends they hae foughten and flyten. 

folden. Nahum i. 10. 

firore - FROREN ; Milton, ParAdise Lost, ii. 565. ^ The change 
of the j to r in the Second Preterite and Participle was a 
rule of Saxon GraiUnar ; and of this we have another surviv- 
ing relic in lorn, forlorn, participle of lose. It also lives in 
dialect ; in Bedfordshire, when there's a frost, they say ‘ It’s 
fror ! ’ (Dean Burgon.) 

270 . flloii. Poem oj Genesis and Exodus, 76. Shelley has 
‘gJode.’ . 

gnew. InTyndale we find gnew as the preterite of gnaw : — 
Wherevpon for very payne & tediousnesse. he laye downe to slepe, 
for to put ye comaundement which so gnew & freated his coscience, 
out of minde ; as ye nature of all weked is, whe they haue sinned a 
good, to Seke all meanes with riot, reuel & pastyme, to driue ye re- 
membraunce of synneoutof their thoughtes.—A»/a^e toProphetefonas- 
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gnawn. Shakspeare : * begnawn with the hots,’ Taming of the 
Shrew, iii. 2. The Saxon form was GNAGEN. 

graven. Psalm vii. 16, elder version, ‘He hath graven and 
digged up a pit.’ And often ‘graven image’ in the Bible of 
1611. 

hight. In form this curious word is most like HiHT com- 
manded, preterite active ; but as it is constantly used in the 
sense of ‘ is called,’ ‘ was called,’ it seems to represent hAtte 
IS or was named, the one relic in English of the lost Passive 
flexion, MG. haitada. 

hoven. ‘ Heaue offringes, because they were houen vp before 
the Lord.’ Tindall ap. Richardson v. heave. 

holp, participle. Shakspeare, Richard //, v. 5. 62. 

hing. This form is quite common in Scotland to this day. 

This verb made an early transit to the weak form, and was 
conjugated thus — hang, hanged, hanged. Properly speaking, 
this was a new and distinct verb, and should have had the 
transitival use, while the strong hing, hang, hung, should have 
kept to the intransitive function. There are extant traces 
of the observance of this principle. Thus, nobody says that 
his hat hanged on a peg. 

271. holden. Psalm Ixiii. 9 (1539) : and eleven times in the 
Bible of 1611. 

knad. ‘I ’at the oven an’ knad the bread.’ Miss Jackson's 
Shropshire Word-Book, v. hat. 

kntljjn. That lad her life onely by bread 

Kneden with eisell strong and egre. 

Romaunt of the Rose, 216, 

loden. Sir Philip Sidney, An Apologie for Poetrie, 1581; ed. 
Edward Arber, p. 19. 

^Ouglj, And by that image nigh ynough, 

* Was peinted Envy, that never lough. 

Romaunt of the Rose, 249. 

*eugh, leuch. Common Scotch form ; 

Syne snapt her fingers, lap and leugh. 

Sir A. Boswell, Sang the weaver. 
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Utt. ‘ Eft he leet out a culuer fro th% schip.’ Wiclif (2). Gen. 
viii. 10. 

loot. But aye she loot the tears doun fa’ 

For Jock o’ Hazledean. — Sir W. Scott. 

lien. ‘Though ye have lien among the pots,’ Psalm Ixviii. 13 
(1539). Shakspeare, King /ohn, iv. 1. 50, where the first three 
folios spell it lyen. 

malt. Genesis and Exodus, ed. Morris, 3337 ; the manna must 
be gathered early, for it melted at the sunshine : — 

For it malt at ^ 5 e sunne sine. 

met. Chapman’s Iliad, iii. 327 : — 

Then Hector, Priam’s martial son, stepp’d forth, and met the ground. 

plet. Allan Ramsay, Gentle Shepherd, act ii. sc. 4 : — 

I took delyte 

To pon the rashes green, wi roots sae white ; 

O' which, as weel as my yoong fancy corfd. 

For thee I plet the flow’iy belt and snood. 

quook. Piers Plowman, C. xxi. 64 : — 

The erthe quook and quashte . as it qnyke were. 

qtiokc. That like an aspen leaf he quoke for ire. 

G. Chaucer, Sompnoures Prolope. 

rid. Spectator, Aug. 24, 1711 : — 

I remember two young fellows who rid in the same squadron of 
a troop of horse. 

This form is in present use in Somersetshire and Gloucester- 
shire ; — 

He walked all the way there. Sir: but he rid home again. 

• (Swanswick.) 

rose, participle : — 

And I was ta’en for him, and he for me; 

And thereupon these errors are arose. 

Comedy of Errors, v. i. 386. 
No avil broils have since his death arose. " * 

John Dryden, Oliver Cromwell. 

runl^n. Percy Folio, i. 358 : — 

My horsse gladedd with that cheere, 

cast vp his head & was a steere, 

l)p groped . together as he wold hane runen. 
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rfif* * the hard roche al lo-r6f.’ Piers Plowman^ C. xxi. 63. 
see. This preterite is well known as a provincialism. In 
" Shakspeare’s time it was heard high up in the world : Lord 
Sandys says of the newly fashionable folk — 

They have all new legs, and lame ones ; one would take it, 

That never see ’em pace before, Henry VIII, i. 3. 12. 

272. setfj. This First Preterite occurs in Chaucer, Canterbury 
Tales, 8103 : — 

And when she homeward came, she wolde bring 
Wortes and other herbes times oft. 

The which she shred and seth for hire living, 

And made hire bed ful hard, and nothing soft. 

sod. Ge 7 tesis xxv. 29. 

shook. This form was much used for the participle from the 
seventeenth to the early part of the present century. 

All Heaven 

Resounded, and had Earth been then, all Earth 
Had to her Center shook. Paradise Lost, vi. 219. 

For oh I big gall-drops, shook from Folly’s wing. 

Have blackened the fair promise of my spring. 

S. T. Coleridge. 

sfjoof. Wiclif, Judges, xvi. 19. 

She clepide the harbour, and he shoofe [schauede second texf\ 
seuen heeris of hym. 

shotten. Shakspeare, Henry V, iii. 5. 14 : — 

In that nooke-shotten He of Albion, 
sfjof. In a romance of about 1450 w^ have shof as a preterite, 
where we now use the weak preterite shoved : — 

And he shof theron so sore that he bar hym from llis horse to 4:he 
grounde. — Merlyn, p. 265. 

sfjoben. Chaucer, Canterbury Tales, 11593. 

Blang. I Safnuel xvii. 49. 

slgtgn. Prompt. Parvulorum, p. 459. : : ,, 

^poke, participle. In Shakspeare, King John,\v. i. 51 ; JCing 
Richard II, i. i. 77. 

rtak. Romaunt of the Rose, 458^ 
strake. Acts xxvii. 17, ‘ strake saile.' 

T 
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stricken. This old participle, meaning ‘ gone,’ ‘ advanced,’ is 
now quite extinct. We read it in Luke i. 7, ‘ well stricken in 
years ’ ; and we retain it in the compound poverty-stricken, 
which means ‘far gone in poverty,’ extremely poor. In 
Sidney’s Arcadia (ed. 1599), p. 5, we read, ‘ He being already 
well striken in years.’ 

strooke. Macbeth, iv. 3. 

sopcn. In Psalm cxxiv, where we' have ‘yea the waters had 
drowned us,’ the Vulgate has ‘Forsitan aqua absorbuisset 
nos’ ; and Wyclif has (i) ‘per auenture water hadde vp sopen 
vs’; (2) ‘in hap watir hadde sope vs vp.’ 

swtuum. ‘dizzie swumm.’ Paradise Lost, ii. 753 (1667). 

273 . took. See what has been said under shook. 

Too divine to be mistook. — Milton, Arcades. 

wade. John Nevay, The Emigrant's Love Letter: — 

Where we in days of innocenee 
Were wont to daff and play. 

And I amang the mossy springs 
Wade for the hinny blooms. — 

iUEi. Gesta Rom. ed. Heritage, p. 280. 

And when he was this i-hyed, he wex pront. 

waxen. Joshua xvii. 13 ; Jeremiah v. 27, 28 : — 

They are become great and waxen rich. They are waxen fat, they 
shine. 

hjortll. Mediaeval participle. See below, 283 . 

ywroken. Spenser, Colin Clouts come home againe, 921 : — 
Thrqpgh judgement of the gods to been ywroken. 

wrang. Percy Folio, i. 363 : — 

and eft the weeped, and their hands wrange. 

wrat. This preterite occurs in Ralegh’s correspondence under 
date May 29, 1586 : — 

And the si%r which I wrat to you for. — Letter xv, ed. Edwards. 

wrote, participle. 

lhave wrote to you three or four times. — Spectator, No. 344 (i?!*)- 

Stanzas ^ote in a Country Charch-yard: — such is the heading 
of a manuscript poem, on two sheets of paper about eight inches 
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long and six wide, which was sold by auction last week for jCzso. — 
The Gttardian, June a, 1875. 

writhen. 

— the sheets of lead which covered the roof were blown into the 
fields ‘ writhen like a pair of gloves.’ — W. F. Iloqk, Reginald Pole, 
p. 433, 

His fantastic and writhen features. — W. Scott, Talisman, c. ao. 

yold. Spenser has pret. yold Faery Queene iii. ii. 25 ; and 
the pp. yold, yolde : — 

Because to yield him love she doth deny. 

Once to me yold, not to be yolde againe. — Ih. 17. 

274. The above list will make the history of our Strong 
Verbs transparent to an attentive eye, whether in the special 
career of any particular verb, or in the general movement of 
the whole. A few examples will make this clear. But first, 
let it be premised, that in the construction of this list the aim 
has been, not to introduce many old forms, but rather to 
view the movement from below, and to record the latest 
forms in every case. If anywhere a dead form is given 
where a living one was to be liad, or an older form where 
there might be a younger, that is an oversight and a failure. 
The oldest forms are collected in my Beginners' Book, and 
the list there given is here pre-supposed. Rather than leave 
a void place I have put in any form I could get, and there- 
fore where a void place is left, it is a sign that I have no 
data for filling it up. These things being understood, let us 
now consider a few specimens. * 

(a) ake (ache). This now weak verb, which should be 
written ake, was formerly strong ; but the latest record of the 
preterite is of the early medieval period, and there is no record 
at all of the participle. What the * participle was may be 
gathered by comparison of other verbs with the same signature. 

{b) BELGE . . . bowln. The presentation of this verb indicates 
that a solitary remnant of a now lost verb appears in the early 
days of current English. A like case is fealde . folden. 

(<^) bid. The signature ‘ m ’ stands for mixed, and indicates 

T 2 
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a commixture of 5 b^ode with 3 BIDDE. In its form it has 
more of the latter, but in sense it claims identity with the former. 

{d) cwEhE &c. The type announces that while the preterite 
is still current, the other parts are little used since Saxon times. 

{e) leaze. A local word for gleaning in Somersetshire, 
Gloucestershire and Wiltshire ; perhaps wider. The type indi- 
cates that this rustic word is the living representative of a verb 
unrecorded since Saxon times. 

(/) lIfe &c. The insertion of a verb of which no single 
member survived to within the horizon of current English, re- 
quires some explanation. Though this lIfan does not itself 
survive, yet we have from it a secondary and derivative verb 
leave, which stands to lIfan in a causal relation. Out of lAf 
the preterite, as a root, sprang the secondary verb ‘lafian*’, 
which (by absorption of i after it had done its umlaut-office 
upon a and changed it to dt) regularly became LjI;fan, cause 
to remain, which is leave. So out of a strong verb is developed 
a weak, out of an intransitive a transitive ; and this example is 
typical of a large number of weak verbs which stand in this 
natural relation to an elder verb, which is often extinct or 
obsolescent. 

276. Our Strong V erbs can now be exhibited only as a 
broken and decayed order of words, the dilapidated remnant 
of a very ancient system. It is only by collecting the scat- 
tered uses of various times and various regions, that we are 
able to present this remarkable order of words in a connected 
form. This system has lasted for a great period with re- 
markable tenacity of life, but for more than a thousand 
years there has been a slow continual tendency in these strong 
verbs to merge themselves in the more numerous ranks of the 
weak. In the Saxon period this system still presented a fairly 
uniform and consistent front, though even in that early time 
the disintegration had begun to set in. While this Ablaut- 
scheme had its full hold on the national mind, it converted 
whatever material came t fconvenient ; as when from the 
XAtin Boribeye was formed scrIfe, scraf, scrifen; sAriv^i 
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shrove^ shriven. This is perhaps the oldest verb we can 
quote as having been added to the ranks of the strong within 
historical times; and the total number of this sort that can be 
collected is but small. One such is the preterite pled of the 
Romanesque plead, now called an Americanism, but found 
in Spenser : — 

And with him, to make part against her, came 
Many grave persons that against her pled. 

First was a sage old Syre, that had to name 
The Kingdomes Care, with a white silver hed. 

That many high regards and reasons gainst her red. 

Faery Queene, v. 9. 43. 

The most recent case of this kind is probably that of dig, 
which was- a weak verb as late as the seventeenth century. 

The Scottish language has some examples peculiar to 
itself, of which the best known to Southrons is prove, 
proven, as in the formula of verdict Not proven. But 
there are others, as : — 


big (build) 

bag* 

. . . 

bring 

brang • 

• . • 

d?ng (beat) 

dang 

d ung 

greet (weep) 

grat 

grutten 

hit 

hat 

• • • 

put 

pat 

putten 

knit 

. . • 

knet 

lift 

left 

liften 

quit 

quat 

quat 

ring (reign) 

rang * 

rung, roung 

singe 

... 

sung* 

'spit 

spat 

spit ten (colloquial) 

sweat 

swat 

sweaten 

wyte (blame) 

wate 

• • • 


* bag. Jacobite song : — 

My daddie bag his housie weel. 

*rang. The old song which Shakspeare quotes in Othello, 
3* 93> has in the Scotch version this line : — 

In days when our king Robert rang. 

* sung. Allan Ramsay, Gentle Shepherd, ii. i. 
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270. But when we have made every allowance for recent 
additions to the ranks of the Strong Verbs, the general fact 
remains that for the last thousand years their career has 
been one of slow and gradual waste without corresponding 
restoration. Fragmentary relics of the Strong Verb often 
survive when the bulk of its usage has perished, and as a 
rule the participle outlives the preterite. Thus, the verb lose 
is now weak, lose, lost, lost ; but the old participle still lives 
in lorn and forlorn. 

The conservatism of the dialects is the means of prolong- 
ing the life of a few, and here and there we find one that is 
preserved or revived in America. The preterite dove of the 
verb dive figures not only in the poetry of Longfellow, but 
also in American prose : — 

I know not why, but the whole herd [of walruses] seemed suddenly 
to take alarm, and all dove down with a tremendous splash almost at the 
same instant. — Dr. Hayes, Open Polar Sea, ch. xxxvi. 

277. By general consent the Strong Conjugation is re- 
garded as a very remarkable phenomenon. The venerable 
sire of Gothic philology, Jacob Grimm, has said of the 
strong preterites that they constitute one of the chief beauties 
of our family of languages, ‘eine Haupt-schonheit unsrer 
Sprachen.' 

The question naturally arises. How did so very singular a 
contrivance come into existence ? We cannot feel much ;:on- 
fidence in Grimm’s surmise that the origin of this internal and 
vocalic change is to be sought in reduplication. He particu- 
larly instanced the preterite hight, which in the ordinary Saxon 
form was hIt, but which appears also in the nobler form of 
HEHT, as on the Alfred Jewel — ^ajLFRKD mec heht gewyrcean, 
Alfred me ordered to make. When in Moesogothic the 
same preterite appears as haihait, we see that a redu- 
plication has by the action of phonetic laws simplified 
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itself first into heht and then into nfix. The form g£ong, 
German ging, preterite of the verb go, marks a reduplicate 
form. A striking example is that of the verb to do, whose 
preterite did dyde is not a weak, but a reduplicate form. 
That reduplication has been resorted to in the growth of 
verbs as a figure of intensity for the expression of past time 
and acts really done, we know as a matter of fact from com- 
parison not only of Gothic, but likewise of Latin and Greek 
verbs. Latin instances are didici, poposci, teligi, pepuU. In 
Greek the most conspicuous instrument for the expression of 
past time is reduplication : TeTvtpa, rervfXfiM ; TrenoirjKa, TtenoLq- 
liai ; veirpaxa, ireirpay/xai ; rereXeKa, rereXea-pai. But that Re- 
duplication could eventuate in Ablaut, seems improbable. 

Reduplication, as a means of expressing past time, is com- 
mon to the Gothic with other large families of speech ; but 
Ablaut is peculiar to our own family. 

278. The vowel-gradation called Ablaut has been treated 
generally in 123 ff, and now we have to consider it 
more particularly as it affects the verbs. The operation 
of Ablaut divides the parts of the verb into four stems, 
of which the first appears in the present tense and the 
infinitive mood; the second in the first and third persons 
of the preterite singular ; the third in the second person of 
the preterite singular and all the persons of the plural ; the 
fourth in the past participle. This is conspicuous in the 
verbs of the Saxon period, but from that time the vocal- 
ization has been losing in clearness and distinctness. In 
order to divide our strong verbs into their natural classes 
we must attend to the vocalism of the Saxon verbs. There 
were six Ablaut groups, which may be tabulated in their 
fourfold characteristics of gradation as follows : — 
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i. 

ii. 

iii. 

iv. 

I. 

i (e, eo) 

a (ea, ee) 

u 

u (o) 

2 . 

e 

JE 

se 

0 , u 

3* 

e 

JE (ea) 

&(ea) 

e 

4- 

\ 

a 

i 

i 

5- 

eo 

ea 

u 

o 

6 . 

a 

A 

o 

6 

a 


After the changes of a thousand years, these vocalic 
transitions may still be said to survive in some sort of vague 
and shadowy outline, and in the above verb-list each Ablaut 
verb is referred by a figure to one of these groups. There is 
one of the steps which has left its traces to posterity with a 
peculiar distinctness, and this is the step from ii. to iii. As 
a result of this transition, many of our verbs have or have had, 
what I will venture to designate a First and Second Preterite. 

The A.S. preterite merits particular attention ; I here give 


in all their parts the preterites of the verbs 
drive, seethe, choose : 

sing, hear, eat, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

5 

Sg. Pers, 1. sang 

bjer 

set 

drdf 

s 6 aS 

ceas 

2 . sunge 

b&re 

^te 

drife 

sude 

cure 

3 - sang 

bzer 

set 

drSf 

sea® 

c(5as 

PI. I, 2 , 3 . sungon 

bd&ron 

6bton 

drifon 

sudon 

curon 


Particular notice should be taken of the Second Person 
Singular, and the degree of its sympathy, both vocalic and 
consonantal, with the forms of the Plural. In the Transition, 
these forms were mAged in the -esi so familiar both from the 
Present Tense of the Strong verbs, and from the Present and 
Past of the Weak verbs. Here follow a few remarks upon 
each of the six groups severally : — 

I . Type-word sing. — ^i. singe, ii. sang, iii. sungon, iv. sungen. 
This Ablaut-series, i : a : a : u, still survives ; for the modern 
verb runs not merely thus, sing, sang, sung, as commonly 
reported ; but there is also a Second Preterite sung, which is 
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prevalent in Shakspeare and conspicuous in Scott’s novels. 
We have also both preterites of drink, namely drank and 
drunk', in like manner shrank (i6ii) and shrunk', stank 
(i6ir) and stunk. Of bind and find, the First Preterites band 
and fand were lost early, but Maetzner says that they are 
both used by Fairfax in his Tasso. It should be observed 
that honli and bound are not two forms of the same word, 
but are distinctly the First and Second Preterites. The same 
holds of gronh, ground. Under this group, though somewhat 
varying in type, come also burst, carve, delve, help, fight, run, 
melt, win. Assimilated is dig (weak in i6i i and Shakspeare). 
Verbs of this group which have become weak are : — 


bregde 

brajgd 

brugdon 

brogden 

hroid-ed 

birne 

barn 

bunion 

bumen 

burn-ed 

ceorfe 

cearf 

curfon 

corfen 

carve-ed 

climban 

clam 

clumbon 

clumben 

climh-ed 

(lelfe 

dealf 

dulfon 

dolfen 

delve-ed 

murne 

mearn 

murnon 

momen 

mourn-ed 

spume 

speam 

spurnon 

spornen 

spum-ed 

steorfe ♦ 

stcerf 

sturfon 

storfen 

starve-ed 

swelge 

swealh 

swulgon 

swolgen 

swallow-ed 

])ersce 

faerse 

furscon 

]?orscen 

thresh-ed 

>ring 

>rang 

frungon 

J>rungen 

throng-ed 


2. Type-word hear. — i. bere, ii. b^r, iii. ai^RON, iv. boren. 
Orm’s hart, brace, are First Preterites, as against our bore, 
broke, which are Second Preterites ; and the same is perhaps 
true of jSbar and shore, ^tal and stole, tat and tore', only in 
these instances we lack the testimony of Orm’s careful 
orthography. Of this small group, some few have become 
extinct, and one in a remarkable manner. The verb niman, 
Oerman n eh men, was rapidly driven out by the irruption of 
the Denish take. As^milated is wear. Of verbs surviving 
jn a weak form I find but one : — 

cwele cwsel cw^blon cwolen quell-ed 
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3. Type-words eat. — i. ete, ii. ifST, iii. ^ton, iv. eten: 
give — i. GiFE, ii. geaf, iii. g^afon, iv. gifen. Of the verb 
eat both preterites are extant, one in ‘ett’ (which a defect 
in our orthography compels me to write phonetically)^, and 
the other in ate. So also of give we have gaff (Orm) and 
gave. Of this group the modern forms are more than 
ordinarily disturbed. Weakened are — 


brede 

brsed 

fcrdedon 

broden 

braided 

frete 

fraet 

frifeton 

freten 

freUcd 

mete 

maet 

mdbton 

,,meten 

mete-ed 

wrece 

wrsec 

wr&con 

wrecen 

wreak-ed 


4. Type-word drive. — i. drife, ii. draf, iii. drifon, 
iv. drifen. The two preterites are seen in bite, slide, slit, 
write', but particular attention is due to ride, of which 
Shakspeare has both preterites rode and rid', the latter, 
which is preferred by Addison, survives now only in dialect. 
In slit the i has been shortened in English, but it lives in 
Scottish slite or slyte (Jamieson). Assimilated are hide, 
shrive, strive. Weakened are — 


glide 

giad 

glidon 

gliden 

glide-ed 

gripe 

grSp 

gripoa 

gripen 

gripe-ed 

wri]>e 

wra’S 

wriCon 

wriSen 

writhe-cd 


5. Of this group there are but few verbs surviving in the 
strong form, and of these hardly any with their featuring 
distinct. Perhaps on the whole the best type-word is seethe — 
i. s^:OBE, ii. sf ad, iii. sudon, iv. soden : — where the consonantal 
transition survives. Less satisfactory as a type is choose — 
i. ciosE, ii. c6as, iii. curon, iv. coren, because the transition 
from j to r is lost in the modem language. We should have 
been obliged to say the same of freeze, but that Milton has 
kept for us the one example of fror^ In lorn, forlorn, we 

* I do not follow Sievers when he asserts that the vowel of the 
singular was long. 
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have a familiar illustration of this transition. The two 
preterites are severally discernible in creep, fly, seethe, shoot. 
In this ill-preserved group, the verbs which have become weak 
are numerous in proportion: brook, bow, chew, creep, dive, lye, 
lock, loute, reek, shove, slip, smoke, suck, tow, yote. Their 
expanded Saxon forms may be seen in the Beginners' Book. 

6. Type- word forsake . — ^i. sack, ii. s 6 c, iii. s6con, iv. sacen. 
Here is no Ablaut-change between ii. and iii., and as a con- 
sequence there is not in this group hny trace of distinction 
between First and Second Preterites. The immigrant Scan- 
dinavian take h^s joined itself to this group ; and the same 
may be said of saw, sawn ; and of stave, stove ; though the 
assimilation in these instances is but superficial. Weakened 
arc bake, gnaw, grave, shape, wade. 

279. But while ev.ery part of the old verbal system 
presents such an aspect of decay and waste as seems to speak 
of coming dissolution, it has produced a few shoots which have 
a large prospect of life. Certain scraps of these old verbs have 
attained sftymbolic .value, and have thus rendered themselves 
indispensable to the vital action of the language in such a 
manner as excludes all presage of a terminable career. 

This small batch of fragments are those which in Grammars 
are sometimes described as Defective, because of the imperfect 
state of their conjugation ; and sometimes as Auxiliaries, 
because it is their practical function to help and eke out the 
action of other verbs. 

These help-verbs are almost identical with the group 
called praeterito-praesentia, that is to say, they are former 
preterites of strong verbs, which have sunk into a present- 
tense signification, and from this point making a fresh start, 
have thrown out new preterites of the weak type. This is 
the history of the verbs in the subjoined column, where the 
signatures refer to the Ablaut groups : — 
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PRESENT 

PRETERITE 

PARTICIPLE 

1 can 

could 

• • • 

I dare 

durst 


I l^EARF, tljar 

fORFTE 

• • • 

2 shall 

should 

• • • 

3 

might 

V 

• • • 

4 wot 

wist 

inist 

5 D]f:AH, dow 

DOHTE, d ought 

• • • 

6 mote 

nt03te, must 

• • • 

AH 

AHTE, ought 

ought 


These are auxiliaries,* all except wo/, which has or rather 
had a participle, as ‘ had I wist,’ 611. This participle occurs 
in Scottish poetry, and so does another participle of the same 
word, namely, wittin: — 

For I have wyttin gude wemen passe fra hame. 

D. Lyndsay, Dialog beiuix Experience and ant Courteour, 

The rest are auxiliaries, and common to the family, except 
ought, which is English, and which has still some pretension 
to a participle, in dialect. The old auxiliaries are destitute of 
participles; and this is because they have dropped off through 
disuse. In like manner, and from the same cai^je, flw of 
them have infinitives. Indeed, none of them have infinitives 
of symbolic use. As symbolics, it has been their function 
to serve the participles and infinitives of other verbs, and to 
have none of their own. We can indeed say * to dare but 
neither the sense nor the tone of the word is the same as in 
the phrase ‘ I dare say.’ 

280. Caji originally meant ‘ to know,’ and in this pre- 
sentive sense we meet with an infinitive which appears as 
konne in the fourteenth, and as to con in the fifteenth century. 

Thanne seyde Melibe, I shal nat konne answere vn to so manye 
reasons as ye putten to me & shewen. — Chaucer, Tale of Melibeus, 

To mine well-beldved son, I greet you well, and advise you 
once of diie day of your father’s counsel to lehm the law, for he iMw’ 
many times that whosoever should dwell at Pastun, should have need 
to con [ii e. know how to3 defend himself.— Letters. Letter x. 
(a. d, 1444-5). 
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The French equivalent for this con would be savoir, and 
in fact the English auxiliary can^ could, is largely an imitation 
of the habit of that French verb. 

In the following quotation we see can in both senses, in 
the elder presentive and in the later symbolic : — 

That can I wel, what shold me lettc ? I can wel frenshe latyn englissh 
and duche, I haue goon to scole at Oxenford ; I haue also wyth olde and 
auricyent doctours ben in the audyence and herde plees, and also haue 
gyucn sentence ; I am lycensyd in bothe laWes : — what maner wrytyng 
that ony man can deuyse I can rede it as perfyghtly as my name. — 
William Caxton, J^ejmart (1481), ed. Arber, p. 62. 

281. hEARF, that, i’ORFTE. This verb ^s been sup- 
planted by such phrases as tl behoveth, it needs, there is ground 
for, call for. Even in Chaucer it is used less as of the 
poet's own speech, than as the set words of a proverb or old 
traditional saw: — 

And therfore this proverb is seyd ful soth, 

Him thar nat weene wel that yuel doth. 

Cante^'lmry Tales ^ 43 1 7 - 

That is to say ‘It is not for him lhat'doeth evil to indulge 
flattering expectations’; or, ‘He that doeth evil needn’t fancy 
all right.’ 

282. Shall sciAL w'as the word that first supplied to the 
nations of our family a formula for the distinct expression 
of future time. The original way was to use the Present, as 
we still familiarly do, when we say thus : ‘ I go, or I am 
going, to town to-morrow.’ In Ulfilas skal still bears its 
original sense of that which is due, necessary, obligatory; 
rarely does it render a Greek future verb. Ic skal briggan, 
Johns., 16 , is ‘I must bring’; and to this day in Genn|W soli 
has but a slight and unc^tain contact with the idea of 
luturity. But with the other nations, ourselves included, it 
has taken a strong hold of this function. 

Hay has long been without an infinitive, but there was one as 
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late as the sixteenth century, in the form mowe. An example 

may be seen above, 71 ; and in the ‘ Secret Instructions ' 

from Henry VII respecting the young Queen of Naples : 

And to knowe the specialties of the title and value therof in every 
behalf as nere as they shall mowe. — National Manuscripts, Part I, 
20 Hen. VII. 

283. Dow d6ah is lost in English ^ The Saxon infinitive 

was DUGAN to be good for, fit for, able ; German taugen. In 

Scottish this word is preserved both in the presentive sense of 

thrive, as ‘A dowing bairn ’ a thriving child ; and also in the 

symbolic sense as an auxiliary, as in this from Dunbar : — 

Thocht he dow not to Icid a tyk, 

Yit can he not lat doming be. 

And in the following from The Heart of Midlothian, ch. 1 6 : — 

Women are wilfu’ and downa bide a slight. 

And in the preterite also : — 

Thre yer in care bed lay, 

Tristrem the trewe he hight, 

That never no dought him day 
For sorwe he had o night. 

Sir Tristrem (in Jamieson). 

From this verb comes the adjective doughty dohtig. 

284. Some auxiliaries have become obsolete. Such is 
mote the present, of which must is the preterite. It lingered 
till recent times as i. formula of wishing well or ill, and 
indeed an extant example has been given above, at 210, 
note. Its place has now been taken by may. 

In a ballad on the Battle of Flodden Field, a.d. ifiiS. 

this benison is bestowed on the Earl of Surrey : — 

In the myddyll warde was the Erie of Surrey, 

Ever more blessyd mote thowe be; 

The ffadyr of witte, well call him we may; 

The debite [deputy] most trusty of Englond was he. 


^ Skeat however sees this word in do — not in the phrase [ How 
d’ye do?* which he thinks, with Wedgwood, may be a translation of 
O. F. ‘ comment le faites vos but in the phrase ‘ that will do.' 
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Ought is historically the preterite of cwe^ But it is now 
a preterite only in form : it is a present in its ordinary usage 
as an auxiliary. The present owe has not accompanied the 
preterite in its transition to this moral and semi-symbolic 
use. When the old preterite had deserted the service of the 
verb owe in its original sense, that verb supplied itself with 
a new preterite of the modern type, owed. The distinction 
between ought the old preterite, and owed the new pre- 
terite, is now quite established, and no confusion happens. 
But the reader of our old poets should observe that ought 
once did duty for both these senses. In the following 
from Spenser, the modern usage would require <med : — 

Now were they liegmen to this Ladie free, 

And her knights service ought, to hold of her in fee. 

The Faery Qucene, iii. i. 44. 

286. Gan is quite extinct : it was used as now we use did, 
and was probably extinguished by the preference for the 
lattei^ This auxiliary must not be too closely associated 
with*e more familiar word began. The latter is a com- 
pound of gan, but the sense of commencing is the property 
of the compound rather than of the root. 

Of a wryght'I wylle you telle 

That some tyme in thys land gan dwelle. 

7 'he Wryghfs Chaste Wife (A. D. 1460.) 

286. Let in early times signified the causation of some 
action. Thus it is said of William the Conqueror by the 
vernacular historian that he ‘ let speer out ' all the property 
of the country so narrowly that there was never a rood of 
land or a cow or a pig that was not entered in his book — 
‘ swa swytJe nearwelice he hit lett ut aspyrian This ‘ let * 
is the same word and yet a very different thing from the light 
symbol now in use, as when one says to a friend, ‘Will 

* Two Saxon Chronicles Parallel, p. 218. 
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you let your servant bring my horse?’ To this Jevity of 
symbolism it had already arrived in the Elizabethan era : — 

Let Gryll be Gryll, and have his hoggish minde ; 

But let us hence depart whilest wether serves and winde. 

The Faery Queene, Bk. ii. end. 

287. There are two auxiliaries of a peculiarly English 
character. The first is do, did : as auxiliary, it has no parti- 
ciple. The phrase ‘ ic d6 ^ow t6 witanne ’ — I dd you to wit, 
is found both in old and in modern German. (Grimm, iii. 
io8.) But the construction with the infinitive without a 
preposition, as ‘I do think, he did not say,’ is distinctively 
English. There is indeed in German dialect a use of thun 
which if not identical is so like as to be probably connected 

288. The other is the verb get, got, got, which is singular 
in this respect, that its participle has an auxiliary function ; 
and further, it is remarkable for that which it expresses, as 
it gives to the English language a Middle Voice, or a power 
of verbal expression which is neither active nor j^sive. 
Thus we say to get acquitted, beaten, confused, dressed, 
elected, frightened, killed, married, offended, qualified, re- 
spected, shaved, washed. 

289. The power of expression which our language enjoys 
by means of the auxiliaries is commended to the student's 
attention. Through the disproportionate study which has 
been given to the inflected languages, our own verbal 
system has not received the appreciation which is due to it. 

I had spoken as it were abstractedly, and the look which accompanied 
the words was rather cogitative than regardant. The Bhow Begum laid 
down her snuff-box and replied, entering into the feeling as well as echo- 
ing the words, ‘ It ought to be written in a book, — certainly it ought-’ 

They may, talk as they will of the dead languages. Our auxiliary 
verbs give us a power whidi the ancients, with all their varieties of 
mood and inflections of tense, never could attain. ‘ It must be written 


’ See Schiller, IVallenstein's Lager, Sc. x. and xi. 
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in a book,’ said I, encouraged by her manner. The mood was the same; 
the tense was the same ; but the gradation of meaning was marked in a 
way which a Greek or Latin grammarian might have envied as well as 
admired. — Southey, The Doctor^ ch. vii. A. i. 

The Substantive Verb, am, was, been. 

200. Blit the member of this class which above all others 
demands our attention is the substantive verb be\ or 
rather, the fragments of three ancient verbs (in Sanskrit as, 
BHU, VAs) which join to fill the place of the substantive verb. 
The ‘ substantive verb ' is so called, not from any con- 
nection with the part of speech called a substantive; but 
for a distinct reason. It is the verb which expresses least of 
all verbs ; for it expresses nothing but existence. Every 
other verb implies existence besides that particular thing 
which it asserts : as if I say I think, I imply that I am 
in existence, or else I could neither think nor do anything 
else. The verb substantive, then, is the verb which, unlike 
all o^er verbs, confines itself to the assertion of existence, 
which in all other verbs is contained by implication. The 
Greek word for existence or being was vn6<rraats, which was 
done into Latin by the word substantia, and by this ^.venue 
did the verb which predicates nothing but existence come to 
be named the Substantive verb. 

291. It seems sq natural and easy to say that a thing is 
or was or has been, that we might almost incline to fancy the 
substantive verb to be the oldest and most primitive of verbs. 
But there is more reason for thinking contrariwise^ that it 
was a mature and comparatively late product of the Human 
mind. The French word 6t6 been, is not an old word ; 
We know its history. It is derived from stare, the Latin 
word for standing, as is witnessed by stato, the Italian par- 
ticiple of the substantive verb. There are other cases in 
which -the substantive verb is of no very obscure origin. 

u 
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We seem to be able to trace our word be, for example, by 
the help of the Latin fui and the Greek <j)vo>, to the concrete 
sense of growing. Also, it may be connected with Icel. bda, 
to till (buan dwell) of which the causal byggja gives the 
Scottish verb to big (build), and akin to which is the second 
member of sugJj Denish town-names as Rugby, Whitby. The 
history of dUr preterite was seems to point in a like direc- 
tion. Traces seem to be preserved in the Moesogothic 
wisan, to abide, sojourn; compared with the form wizon, 
to live. In these caSes, the concrete sense of growing or 
standing or building or dwelling, has been as it were washed 
or worn out of the verb, and nothing left but the pale 
underlying texture of being. 

292 . I one day expressed to an intimate friend my regret 
that the collectors of vocabularies among savage tribes did 
not tell us something about the verb ‘ to be,’ and especially 
I instanced the admirable word-collections of Mr. Wallace. 
To this conversation I owe the pleasure of being aj^e to 
quote Mr. Wallace’s own observations on this subject m his 
reply to my friend’s query. He says : — 

As to such words as ‘ to be,’ it is impossible to get them in any 
savage language till you know how to converse in it, or have some intel- 
ligent interpreter who can do so. In most of the languagef such ex- 
tremely general words do not exist, and the attempt to get them through 
an ordinary interpreter would inevitably lead to. error. . . . Even 

in such a comparatively high language as the Malay, it is difficult to 
express ‘to be ’ in any of our senses, as the words used would express 
a number of other things as well, and only serve for ‘ to be ’ by a round- 
about process. 

* 

From Western Australia, where the natives are forming an 
intermediate speech for commtmication with our people, and 
are converting morsels of English to their d^ily use, we 
have the following apposite illustrations ; — ‘ The words “ get 
down” have been chosen to stand for the verb “to be,” 
and the first question df a friendly native would be “ Mancunan 
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all right get down ” ? meaning “ Is father quite well ? ” for, 
strange to say, “Mamman” is the native w'ord for father, 
whilst “N-angan or Oongan” stands for mother,’ And a little 
further on, after mentioning the native fondness for grease, 
which they prefer to soap as an abstergent : — ‘ A neighbour 
of ours told me of two natives who presented themselves at 
her door to beg for grease, and who accounted for the 
dried-up condition of their legs, to which they ruefully 
pointed, by saying “ in jail no grease get down the poor 
fellows having just been liberated from prison, where the 
authorities had failed to recognise unguents as a substitute 
for soap 

293. Ewald seems to think that the Hebrew substantive 
verb n'ri was developed from an ancient root meaning ‘ to 
make, prepare.’ In Sanskrit, as the substantive verb is said 
to have been developed from a root signifying to breathe, 
and accordingly this would be the original sense of the Greek 
tori, ^J;ie Latin est, the German ist, and our is. Here we catch 
a glimpse of the pedigree of our modern languages, and of 
the processes by which the most familiar instruments of 
speech have been prepared for their present use. 

As the presentive noun fades or ripens into the symbol 
pronourf; as the pronoun passes into the still more subtle 
conjunction, — so also do verbs graduate from concrete to 
abstract, from particular to general, from such a particular 
sense as stand or grow or dwell or breathe, to the large and 
comprehensive sense of Being. Nor does* the sublimation 
stop here. 

The Symbol Verb. 

294. It is not when this verb expresses simple existence 
that it has reached its highest state of refinement. When 

’ An Australian . Parsonage ; or, the Settler and the Savage in 
Western Australia. By Mrs, Edward Millet, 1872. 

U 2 
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Coleridge said ‘ God has all the power that is,’ he made this 
verb a predicate of existence. In this case the verb to be 
has still a Concrete function, and is a presentive word : but 
in its state of highest abstraction it is equally in place in 
every proposition whatever, and is the purest of symbols. 
We can expre^ ‘John runs’ by. ‘John is running’; and 
every proposition is capable of being rendered into this 
form. The verb substantive here exhibits the highest pos- 
sible form of verbal abstraction, and has become a pure 
symbol. It is the mere instrument of predication, and con- 
veys by itself no idea whatever. It is the most symbolic of 
all the symbolic verbs, and it is symbolised to the utmost 
that is possible. For. it contains only that which every verb 
must contain in order to be a verb at all, viz. the mental 
act of judgment. 


Forms of the Substantive- and Symbol- Verb. 


Indicative present 
„ past 

infinitive^ imperative^ and 
subjunctive present 
Subjunctive past 
Participle present 
„ past 


am, art, is : atn, are. 
was, wast, was : iarrrtt, were. 

be. 

wefe, wert, were : were. 

being. 

bin, been. 


295. Neither imst nor wert are original forms ; in .both 
cases the old word was wJsre. • The preterite indicative 
became wast in ^sympathy with a general movement (278), 
while the w.^re of the subjunctive yielded a degree less to 
the same influence, or may be thought to have imitated art. 

The loss of the old flexional Passive Verb has been 
noticed above, 261. The Symbol Verb be supplied its place, 
and combining with the preterital participle gave us the 
phrasal Passive which is now in use. 

296. From the Strong verbs there sprang yet another 
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symbol-verb which is now almost extinct. It is the verb worth 
WEORDAN. The whole verb is still in full force in German : 
toerh^tt, toarh, gctoorl)en4 But with us it was already archaic 
in Chaucer's time, and it is but rarely found in his writings. 
The form in which it is best known is the imperative or 
subjunctive imperative: as, Wo worth the day; that is, 

^ Wo be to the day as Ezekiel xxx. 2, and in ^he Lady of 
the Lake ^ — 

Woe worth the chase, woe worth the day, 

That cost thy life, my gallant grey, 

# 

We find the infinitive worthe in the Tale of Gamelyn : — 

Cursed mot he worthe bothe fleisch and blood, 

That ever do priour or abbot ony good ! 

In the following quotation from Pierce the Ploughmans 

Crede, 744, we have the infinitive twice, and once with the 

ancient termination : — 

Now mot ich soutere his sone • setten to schole, 

And ich a beggers brol • on ])g booke leme, 

And wor|> to a writere • & wij) a lorde dwell, 

0))er falsly to a frere • ]>e fend for to serueni 
So of ]?at beggers brol * ,a bychop schal wor})en,— 

Translation. — Now each cobbler may set his son to school^ and every 
beggars brat 7nay learn on the book and become a writer and dwell with 
a lord ; or hypocritically t?ecome a friar ^ the fieitd to serve ! So of that 
beggar's brat, a bishop shall be made^ 6r>c, 

In Sbakspeare we find this verb played off against the 
substantive worih : ‘Her worth worth yours that is, in 
Latin, ‘ Ejus meritum fiat vestrum/ Measure for Measure, 
V. i. 495. 

297. Regarded as a product of human speech, the 
symbol-verb is very remarkable. The production of this 
particular word is to the verb-system what the leader is 
to a tree. Cut it off, and the tree will try to produce 
another leader. If we could imagine the whole elaborate 
system of verbs to be utterly abolished from memory 
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and consigned to blank oblivion, insomuch that there re- 
mained no materials for speech but nouns, , adjectives, and 
the rest, the verb would yet grow again, as surely as a tree 
when it is cut down (unless it die) will sprout again. The 
verb would form itself again, and it would repeat its ancient 
c^eer, and the topmost product of that career would be as 
before, the eymbol-verb to be. Proof enough of this will ^^be 
seen in the fact that many roots ■ have in our stock of lan- 
guage made a run for this position ; and in the further fact 
that languages whose development has been wide of ours, 

as the Hebrew, have culminated in the selfsame result — the 

* 

substantive-verb and the symbol-verb. In the third section 
of the Syntax we shall have to consider this symbol-verb in 
regard to the effects which it has wrought in the structure of 
language. 

So much for the strong-verbs and the symbol-verbs which 
they have produced. 


2. Weak Verbs. 

208. The Weak Verbs are manifestly of a derivative 
nature, either from nouns, or from older verbs to which they 
stand in a causal relation. The case of leave l^fan has 
already been de*spribed, 274 f. In like manner the ^eak 
verb lay lecgan is a causal derivative from the strong verb 
lie licgan, lmg, lJigen, legen. These verbs form both their 
preterite and their participle by the addition of -ed (ede, 
-ode), as I hope^ I hoped, I have hoped. In some verbs it 
takes the form of changing d into t, as send, sent ; vfjpnd, 
went; bend, bent. We must consider this -nt as a com- 
mutation for -ND-ODE, or, as it was sometimes written, -nde ; 
modern -nded. The preterite of sendan was not ‘ sendade' 
but SENDE. This condensed formation takes place not only 
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with verbs in ’tid but also with those in -Id, -rd, -ft. Most 
of them are contained (with some other condensations) in 
the following list : — 


PRESENT 

PRETERITE 

PARTICIPLE. 

bend 

bent, bended 

bent 

blend 

• • • 

blent, 804 

build 

built, builded 

built 

gild 

gilt, j^ilded 

gilt 

gird 

girt, girded 

girt 

have 

had 

had 

lay 

laid 

laid 

learn 

learnt, learned 

learnt, learned 

lend ^ 

lent 

lent 

lift 

lift *, lifted 

lift *, lifted 

light 

lit 

lit 

make 

made 

made 

pen 

pent 

pent 

rend 

rent 

rent 

send 

sent 

sent 

spend 

spent 

spent 

spill 

spilt 

spilt 

wend 

went, wended 

went* 


Remarks on the Forms signed with an Asterisk. 

299 . lift, preterite. The two forms were used indiscriminately 
in the sixteenth century, as we see in the Bible translations. 
Our current -Bibles have lifted nearly everywhere, but in the 
Bible of 161 1 it is difficult to say which foqp prevails. 

iThus was Midian broght lowe before y® childre of Israel, so that 
they lift vp their heads noxaoxei.— Judges viii. 28. Geneva. 

Thus was Midian subdued before the children of Israel ; so that 
they lifted up their heads no vxGtt.—Ibid. 1611. 

lift, participle. Familiar chiefly through the Psalter of 1539 : — 

Lift vp youre heades, O ye g^tes, and be ye lift vp ye euerlastiug 
dores. Psalm xxiv, bis. 

The floudes are rysen, O Lord, the floudes have lyft vp theyr uoyse. 

xciii. 4. ^ 

went. This participle is provincial, and very widely spread — 
I know not how wide. I should say that ‘ to have gone ’ is 
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literary English, and that the popular form almost everywhere 
is ‘ to have went.’ Certainly it is so in the west. Those who 
still travel by the highways will know the sound of this : — 
‘ You should have went on the other side of the road.’ 

300. A certain number of verbs in the formation of the 
preterite suffer internal vowel-change as well as external 
addition. Such are the following : — 


PRESENT 

PRETERITE* 

PARTICIPLE 

bleed 

bled 

bled 

breed 

bred 

bred 

bring 

brought 

brought 

buy 

bought 

^bought 

catch 

caught 

caught 

clothe 

clad, clothed 

olad 

creep 

crept 

crept 

deal 

delt^ 

delt' 

feed 

fed 

fed 

feel 

felt 

felt 

fet fetch 

fette, fot 

fety fought 

flee 

fled 

fled 

hear 

herd^ 

herd 

keep 

kept 

kept 

kneel 

knelt 

knelt 

lead 

lati *, led 

glaU led 

lean 

lent 

lent 

leap 

lept 

lept 

leave 

left 

deft 

lose 

lost 

lost 

mean 

ment* 

ment^ 

meet 

met 

met 

pitch 

pight 

• • • 

reach 

raught 

raught 

read 

redd 

red* 

-reave 

-reft 

reft 

seek 

sought 

sought 

.sell 

sold 

sold 

shoe 

shod 

shod 


’ In a few instances, sifch as dealt, heard, meant, read (preterite), the 
ordinary spelling has been departed from in order to exhibit to the eye 
as well as to the ear that there is a change in the internal vowel. 
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shriek 


• , • 

sike 

sighed 

• • • 

sleep 

slept 

slept 

speed 

sped 

sped** 

sweep 

swept 

swept 

teach 

taught 

taught 

tell 

told 

told 

think 

thought 

thought 

weep 

wept 

wept 

work 

'wrought 

■wrought 


301. fet. Baker’s Northamptonshire Glossary, v. Fet. 
Fought, participle. It occurs in, Congreve’s JVajf of the World, 
iv. 4, where Sir Wilful! Witwoud says to Millamant — 

I made bold to see, to come and know if that how you were disposed 
to fetch a walk this evening, if so be that I might not be troublesome, 
I would have fought a walk with you, — ^Ed. Tonson, 1710. 

lali. Spenser, Faery Queene, iv. 8. 2. 
glalf. Chaucer, Prologue, 532. 
reh. Spenser, Faery Queene, iv. 8. 29. 


302. Some of the verbs of this section have in Scottish 
literature the full expanded form of the weak verb. In the 
Acts of Assembly, 1562, ‘ane uniform .order sail be taken or 
kceped in ministration.’ More ordinarily catch’ d, keepit, 
sleepit: — 

Meanwhile the auld precentor keepit, 

His haffet on his hand and sleepit, 

* The auld Sark Sleeve, 

3Q3. Of the usual form of the weak verb it will not be 
necessary to give many examples. They are all of the 
following pattern, and the list is alphabetic, to intimate the 
indefiniteness of their extent. 


PRESENT 

allow 

believe 

change 

defend 

educate 

figure 


PRETERITE and PARTICIPLE 
allowed 
believed 
changed 
Idefended 
educated 
figured 
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PRESENT 

PRETERITE and PARTICIPLE 

germinate 

germinated ' 

happen 

happened 

injure 

injured 

joke 

joked 

kindle 

kindled 

laugh 

laughed 

mention 

mentioned 

oil 

oiled 

present 

presented 

question 

questioned 

revere 

revered 

succeed 

succeeded 

tarnish 

tarnished 

utter . 

uttered 

vacillate 

vacillated 

wonder 

wondered 

yield 

yielded 

304 . To this last group belong the bulk of English verbs. 
It is regarded as the youngest form of verbal inflection, from 
the relation in which we find it standing towards "'the two 
classes previously described. It is the only verbal inflection 
which can be properly said to be in a living and active state, 

because it applies to 

new words ; whereas the others cannot 

make new verbs after their own pattern. And, besides this, 
there is a constant tendency of the strong verbs to fall into 
this form, but no corresponding movement in the reverse 

direction. , 


There is, however,- what may at first sight look like it — 
there is a recoil movement. Writers of the last century 

went further in the 

translation of strong verbs into weak 

forms than the sense 

of the nation has approved, and conse- 

quently there are in 

the literature of the eighteenth century 

matiy weak forms like the following, where we should now 

use the strong form : 

shaked. 

The very point I shaked my head at. — ^Richard Steele, Spectator, 

MjtriCih 5, 1711. 
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In like manner ‘meaned’ iox meant, ‘creeped’ for crept, 

meaned. 

The sovereign moaned Charles, Duke of Somerset. . . . The patriots 
moaned to make the king odious. — Horace Walpole, Royal and Noble 
Authors. 

creeped. 

Perhaps some secret animosities, naturally to be expected in that 
situation, had creeped in among the great men, and had enabled the 
king to recover his authority. — David Hume, History of England, 
ch. xvii. 

While we consider this to be the most recent of our verbal 
inflections, it is of high antiquity nevertheless. It is common 
to all dialects of our family, and in the oldest monuments it 
is already established. But whatever tokens of antiquity it 
may boast, the single fact that it has produced no symbolic 
verb would seem to place it far in the rear of the previous 
class h 

For the one remaining symbolic verb which has not yet 
been mentioned, however much it has the appearance of a 
Weak verb, is only so in the same manner as the rest of the 
prseterito-preesentia. Will wile, would wolde starts from the 
preterite of an ancient strong verb, only not from the indi- 
cative but the subjunctive form wile. The adoption of this 
verb as an exponent of future time is shared with us by the 
German, but not by the Dutch, or any other of Jhe dialects. 
It was said above that the absence of a flexional Future was 
a feature to be noted, and here we are at the point to see 
how this defect was supplied. The first symbol was shall, the 
second was will, the third was lurrhen ; of which the German 
has all three, we have two, and the other dialects bnly the 

* The -ED of the weak preterite has been explained by Bopp and 
J. Grimm as a relic of did, the preterite of the verb do, as if hoped were 
a condensation of hope-did . — It was from the Moeso-Gothic verb that 
this suggestion was derived: habai-dednm we had, habai-d6dnn 
they had ; as if have-did. 
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first. The entrance of will into this function is the latest 
event of mark in the history of the verb ; it has carved all 
the area ix occupies out of the domain of shall; it is still 
pushing and still gaining ground ^ 


Verb-making. 

306. It has been shewn at 216, 200, that the English 
language can turn a noun or any other word into a verb, 
and use it as a verb, without any alteration to the form of 
the word, such as would be caused by the addition of a 
verbal formative. This does not hinder, however, but that 
there always have been verbal formatives in the language, 
and that the number and variety of these is from time to 
time increased. By Verbal Formative is meant any addition 
to a word, whether prefix or suffix, which stamps that word 
as a verb, independently of a context. 

Such is the suffix -en, by means of 'W'hich, from the sub- 
stantives height, haste, length, strength, are formed the verbs 
heighten, hasten, lengthen, strengthen. From the adjectives 
bright, deep, fast, quick, short, wide, tight, are formed the 
verbs brighten, deepen, fasten, quicken, shorten, widen, tighten. 
Belonging to the same group, are — broaden, christen, frighten, 
glisten, harden, lighten, madden, sicken, slacken. 

These verbs carry now a transitive sense, but they de- 
scend from verbs in -nan, which had formerly an intransitive, 
almost a Middle signification. See Grimm, iv. 24; Skeat, 
V. quicken, and waken wAcnan. 


^ In the story where the immersed Irishman exclaims, ‘I will he 
drowned and nobody. shall save me ’ — only the first part is just ; he said 
will in place of shall, but he never said shall for will. The classic field 
of conflict between shall and will, where the division of territory hangs 
in the balance, is the Psalter of 1539. 
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Such was in Danish the suffix -sk, German sich, self, by 
which a Middle verb was formed, as baSask bathe oneself, 
whence we have the compressed form bask. In* the same 
manner the imported verb husk is from Danish bda-sk to 
get oneself ready. Skeat, vv. bask and busk. 

300. Such again is the prefix be-, by means of which, 
from the substantives head, friend, tide, are formed the verbs 
behead, befriend, betide. This formative is still in operation, 
but is less active than it formerly was. It enters into sixty- 
six different verbs in Shakspeare, as appears in Mrs. Cowden 
Clarke’s Complete Concordance. They are the following : — 
bechance, become, befal, befit, befriend, beget, begin, begnaw, 
begrime, beguile, behave, behead, behold, behove, behowl, belie, 
believe, belong, belove (‘more beloving than beloved’ Ant. and 
Chop. i. 2 ), bemad, bemete, bemoan, bemock, bemoil, bepaint, 
bequeath, beratile, bereave, berhyme, beseech, beseek, beseem, beset, 
beshrew, besiege, besluhber, besmear, besmirch, besort, beset, be- 
speak, bespice, bestain, bestead, bestill, bestir, bestow, bestraught, 
bestrew, bestride, betake, beteem, bethink, bethump, betide, betoken, 
betoss, betray, betrim, betroth, bewail, beweep, bewet, bewitch, 
bewray. 

307. Such again is the verbal prefix un-, which corre- 
sponds to Dutch ont, German ent-, M. G. and-, Greek 
«>'T- (Skeat V. un-). Examples : — unchurch, unfrock, unlink, 
unlock, untie, unsphere, unseat. 

308. The above examples of verbal formatives are all 
genuine natives : the next two are after French models. 

The prefix en-, the French form of the Latin in, sometimes 
imparts a causal effect, as enable, endanger, enfeeble, enlarge, 
enliven, enrich, endure.. 

The suffix -fy is taken from those French words which end 
m -fier, after Latin verbs ending in faoere. Examples: — 
beatify^ beautify, codify, deify, dignify, dulcify, edify^ electrify. 
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horrify, modify, mollify, mortify, nullify, qualify, ratify, satisfy, 
scarify, stultify, unify. 

dulcify. 

He never condescended to anything like direct flattery ; but he 
felicitously hit upon the topic which he knew would tickle the 
amour fropre of -those whom he wished to dulcify. — Lord Campbell, 
Life of Lord Lyndhurst, 1869. 

309. The Latin , formative -ate is from the participle 
passive of the first conjugation : as aestimatus, valued. Ex- 
amples '.-^abdicate, captivate, decimate, eradicate, estimate, 
exculpate, expostulate, fabricate, huTiiiliate, indicate, invali- 
date, liquidate, mitigate, nominate, operate, postulate, ruinate, 
venerate. 

. . . the city ruinated, the people captiuated. — Jeremiah xxxix. 
Contents. 

310. The above formatives are of great standing in the 
language; but that which we have now to mention, the 
; formative -ize, is comparatively modern. It occurs in 
Shakspeare, as tyrannize in King John, v. 7 . 47 ; partialize, 
va. King Richard II, i. 1 . 120 ; monarchize. Id. iii. 2 . 165 , but 

■' was not in general use until the time of the living genera- 
• tion. This is a formative which we have identified with 
the Greek verbs in -I'Cfu'. Examples: — advertize, anathe- 

matize, anatomize, cauterize, christianize, deodorize, evangelize, 
fraternize, generalize, macadamize, monopolize, patronize, philo- 
sophize, soliloquize, subsidize, symbolize, sympathize, systematize, 
utilize. 

These verbs have been multiplied indefinitely in’ our day, 
partly in consequence of their utility for scientific expression, 
and partly from the fact that about twenty, years ago it 
became a toy of University-men to make verbs in -ize abbut 
all manner of things. A walk for the sake of bodily exercise 
having b^n c^led a ‘ constitutional,’ the verb constitution- 
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alize was soon formed thereupon. It was then caught up in 
country homes, and young ladies who helped the parson 
in anjt way were said to parochialize. A. H. Clotigh, when 
engaged on his edition of Plutarch’s Lives in English, used 
to report progress to his correspondents by saying that he 
devoted so much of his time to Plutarchizing. 

311. These verbs are now more commonly written with 
-ise than with -ize. That is to say, we are met here again 
as in so many other passages of our language, with that 
little-noticed French influence. Here it will probably prove 
stronger than Greek, and recover that tenure which the Greek 
sentiment has long had in quiet possession. 

This spelling-change is the more noticeable, because it 
has taken place against two naturally opposing forces. It 
is against the pronunciation, and also against the general 
persuasion of a Greek origin. Over both these the French 
influence, aided perhaps by the unpopularity of z, has 
induced us to imitate the French form -iser. They who 
helped to effect this change little thought that they were 
promoting an etymological restoration. 

This form may indeed be regarded as Greek, because that 
view has been established and consciously acted upon fori 
a long time past. But though it has now acquired the 
reputation of a Greek form, it does not follow that the 
first suggestion of it was due to the Greek language. Reason 
will be given in the next chapter for supposing that this 
‘ Greek form ’ had a French origin. 

312. The English verbs present so great a variety of age 
and featuring, that they may as a whole be compared to a 
venerable pile of buildings, which have grown by successive 
additions through a series of centuries. One spirit animates 
the whole, and gives it a unity of thought in the midst of the 
most striking diversities of external appearance. The later 
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additions are crude and harsh ast compared with the more 
ancient — a fact which is partly due to the mellowing effect 
of age, and partly also to the admission of strange nj|,odels. 
In our speech, as well as in our architecture, we are now 
sated with the classic element, and we are turning our 
eyes back with curiosity and interest to what was in use 
before the revival of letters, and before the renaissance of 
classic art. 

Except that the verbs require not their hundreds, but their 
thousands of years, to be told off, when we take count of 
their development, we might offer this as a fitting similitude. 
They are indeed variously featured, and bearing the cha- 
racters of widely differing ages, and they are united only 
in a oneness of purpose ; and by reason of these characters 
I have used the collective expression which is at the head 
of this chapter, and designated them as The Verbal Group. 



CHAPTER VII. 


THE NOUN GROUP 

. 313. We are now come to the backbone of our subject. 
The relation of the verb to the noun may be figured not 
unaptly by calling the verb the headpiece, and the noun 
the backbone. 

When we say the noun, we mean a group of words which 
comprise no less than the whole essential presentives of the 
language, corresponding to three gratjimatical Parts of 
Speech, the Substantive, the Adjective, and the Adverb. 
We call these the presentives, and they will be found pre- 
cisely co-extensive with that term. It is true that many 
verbs are prcsentive, and this may seem a difficulty. More 
verbs are presentive than are nbt. But it is no part of the 
quality of a verb to be presentive ; if it is presentive, that 
circumstance is a mere accident of its material condition. 
On the other hand, all the words which we shall include in 
the noun-group are essentially presentive, and they constitute 
the store of presentive words of the language. 

When verbs are presentive, they are so precisely in pro- 
portion to the amount of nounal stuff that is mixed up in 
their constitution. For we must regard the verbs — always 
excepting the symbolic verbs, that is, verbs which in whole 
or in part have shed their old nounal coat — simply as words 
raised to an official position in the organized constitution of 
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the sentence, and qualified for their oflSce by receiving a 
predicative power. 

314. As the verb is most retentive of antiquity, and as it 
therefore offers the best point of comparison with other 
languages of the same Gothic stock, so, on the side of 
the noun we may say that it exhibits best the stratifica- 
tion of -the language, /^y which is meant, that the traces of 
the successive influence which have passed over the national 
mind have left on the noun a continuous series of deposits,' 
and that it is here we can most plainly read off the history 
and experiences of the individual language. The verb will 
tell us more of comparative philology ; but the noun will tell 
more of the historical philology of the English language. 

Under the title then of the Noun-Group three parts of 
^eech are included — the Substantive, the Adjective, and the 
Adverb. For all these are in fact Nouns under different 
aspects. 

This chapter will consist of three sections corresponding 
to these three parts of speech. 


1. Of the Substantive. 

316. The chief forms are derived from the Saxon, the 
French, the Latin, and the Greek languages. The Saxon 
forms are generally to be found extant in one or more of 
the cognate dialects, such as the Icelandic, the Dutch, the 
German, the Danish, the Swedish; but substantives will not 
be fpund to unite the languages in one concent so often as 
the strong verbs. 
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Saxon Forms. 

The oldest group consists of short words, mostly found in 
the cognate dialects, which have no distinguishable suffix or 
formative attached to them, or whose formative is now 
obscured by deformation. The bulk of this class is mono- 
syllabic, but .this is sometimes by condensation. Thus lord^ 
was in Saxon hldf-ord, awe was ege (disyllabic), dooF'Sam, 
head h^afod, son sunu, star steorra, world woruld. 

Examples : — ash, awe, badge, bear , bedj^ bee, bier, bliss, boat, 
bone, borough, bread, breast, bride, buck, calf, chin, cloth, com, 
cow, craft, day, deal, deed, deer, doom, door, down on a peach, 
drink, drone, ear, earth, east, edge, elf, eye, fat (vessel), field, 
fish, flesh, flood, fly, foe, fold, foot, frog, frost, furze, ghost, 
goat, God, goose, glass, gnat, ground, guest, hand, harp, head, 
heap, heart, herd, hill, hood, hoof, horse, hound, house, ice, ivy, 
keel, knave, knee, knight, knot, lamb, land, laugh,leaf, Leni,'life, 
lord, lore, louse, love, lust, man, mark, meed, mist, mood, moon, 
mouse, mouth, neat (cattle), need, nest, net, north, nose, oak, oath, 

. ox, path, pith, rake, ram, rest, rick, rind, ring, roof, rope, salve, 
sap, scar, sea, seal (phoca), seed, shame, share, sheaf, shears, 
sheep, shield,, ship, shire, shoe, sin, skin, skull, smith, son, song, 
sough, south, speed, staff, stall, star, steer, stick, stone, stock, 
stow, stream, sun, swine, sword, thief, thing, tide, tongue, tooth, 
tree, way, wear, well, west, wether, whale, wheel, whelp, while, 
i^ife,. will, wind-, wold, wolf, womb, wood, word, world, worm, 
yard, year, yoke. ■ 

These we may regard as Simple words; that is to say, 
words in which we cannot see more than one element 
unless we mount higher than the field of the present treatise. 
From, these we pass on to others in which we begin to 
recognise formative traces ; that is, something of terminations 
us distinct from the body of the words. 
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The Saxon substantival endings are : — 

-w 
-1 
-m 
-n 
-r 
-s 

-t, -th 
-k, kin' 

-ing, -ling 
-er 
-ness 
-dom 
-red 

-lock, -ledge 
-hood 
-ship 
-ric 

316. In the upper part of this column the first group 
consists of those in which the termination is a mere letter or 
syllable of which we can give no further account, but only 
notice the obscure appearance of a formative value. 

Forms in -'w:— arrow earh, barrow beorh, borrow borh, 
harrow hsrtoe, Leasoxu li&swe, mallow malwe (L. malva), 
marrow mearh, meadow m^dwe, morrow^ sallow salh, shadow, 
sinew, sorrow sorh, sparrow, tallow, widow, yarrow gearwe. 
These may be subdivided according as the stem is -h (g) or 
-w, but the distinction is apt to blend, as morrow morgen, 
morioe, tallow talgl), taltoj. 

Assimilated is the Denish fellow. 

borrow (= security). 

This was the first sourse of shepheards sorowe, 

That now nill be qnitt with Jj^ile nor borrowe. 

Eamnnd Spenser, Maye, 130. 

Forms in -1 : — appU^ awl, bramble bremel, babble, bundle, 
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churl, cradle, cripple, dimble, dimple, dingle, earl, evil, fowl, girdle, 
hail haeglo, handle, hazel, hurdle, kernel, keitle, kirtle, ladle, 
maple, nail, needle, nettle, nipple, ripple, rundle,. sail segel, settle 
a bench, skittle, snaffle, snail snegel, soul, shovel, spindle, 
spittle, stubble, tail, teasel tsesel, thimble, treadle, weevil, whistle. 

staple. 

Tile excellent breed of sheep, which early became the subject of legis- 
lative solicitude, furnished them with an im])ortant staple. — William H. 
Prescott, Ferdinand and Isabella, vol. i. p. 29 (ed. 1838). 

A curious change has come over this word; we should now say, 
Cotton is the great staple, i.e. the established merchandise of Man- 
chester ; our ancestors would have reversed this and said, Manchester is 
the great staple, or established mart, of cotton. — R. C. Trench, Select 
Glossary, v. Staple. 

Here we must add ousel 6sle (a kind of thrush), O. H. 
German amsala, German Amsel; also the Scottish tinsel 
or tinsall = damage, loss, as in the proverb, ‘He that is far 
from his geer is near his tinsel.’ In these words the ending 
-sel (compare German schicksal,wechsel) is a cumulative 
ending, in w^hich -1 has been added to the ending -s to be 
noticed Soon. 

Assiinilated : — sickle sicol from Lat. sicula ; tile tigele from 
Lat. tegula. 

Forms in -m : — arm, barm, beam, besom, bloom, bosom, doom, 
fathom, gleam, helm, qualm, seam, steam, storm, stream, 
swarm, team. 

Forms in -n ; — awn, beacon, blain, brain brsegen, burden, 
chicken, even sefen, heaven, maiden, main maegen, morn, rain, 
raven, stern, steven Chauc., thane'pfsgpxi, token, tow nt^n, wagon, 
weapon, welkin wolcen. 

Forms in -r : — acre secer, bower bfir, brother, clover, cock- 
chafer, daughter, father, feather, finger, fodder fodor, hammer 
hamor, hunger, leather, livip^, mother, shower, silver, sister, stair 
stseger, summer, tear t^ar, thunder, timber, tinder, water, winter, 
wonder. 
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Forms in -s (-se) : — cress cserse, /«r 2 ^ fyrs, goose g 6 s,^r< 2 w 
gsers, horse hors ; and probably flax, fox. Here also belong 
some which now end in ps by metathesis^ for sp, spe : — hasp 
haespe, wasp waeps, wisp wips {P. Plmmati). 

This suffix has received secondary suffixes, one of which 
is noticed above under - 1 . Another is -ter, as bol-s-ier 
bolster, huckster, maltster, oldster, punster, roadster, songster, 
youngster, and the family names Baxter, Webster. 386. 

deemster. 

The isle [of Man] is divided into ‘sheddings’ (German Scheidungen, 
boundaries or separations). The judges are called ‘ deemsters,' that is, 
doomsters, or pronouncers of judgment. The title of the king is ‘ our 
doughtful ‘ Lord.’ The place of proclaiming the law is the ‘ Tinwald.’ — 
H. C. Robinson, Diary, 1833. 

This combination of suffixes is of high antiquity, and 
appears in the Latin oleaster, poetaster. 

317. Forms in -t : — bight, blight, flght, flight, gift, height, 
light, might, right, rift, sight, sleight, thought, thrift, weight, 
tvight, yeast. 

Forms in -th: breadth, dearth, flllh, growth, length, lewth 
Devon and Westmoreland, mirth, ruth, sloth, spilth Shaks., 
stealth, strength, troth, warmth, width. Here also math in 
after -math (Tennyson) from the verb to mow. 

Assimilated .which was formed upon O. French 

felt, feid, Latin fidem. 

In -k, producing a termination -ock, an ancient diminu- 
tival form: — bullock, (toad, Danish padde), 

tussock. 

In -kin, properly,k-en, Platt-Deutsch -ken, German -chen, 
a widely prevalent diminutival, of which we have but a few 
and those rather obscure examples : — bodkin, catkin, grimal- 
kin, griskin, ladkin, lakin = ladykip Shaks., lambkin, napkin. 


^ i. e. doughty, 
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kilderkin, pipkin. 377 . KhoPerkin in Piers Plowman, and the 
family names of this strain. 

318 . In -ing; as king cyning, lording, shilling, sweeting 
Shaks., and the Saxon execrative nithing. 

This termination nowhere shews the simplicity of its 
original use better than in apple-naming, as, codling, pippin 
(i. e. pipping), stveeting, wilding. In German the formative 
-ling is numerous in the naming of apples and of esculent 
fungi: “Grimm 3. 376 and 782. 

A childe will chose a sweeting, because it is presentUe faire and 
pleasant. — R. Ascham, Scholemaster, i. 

Ten ruddy wildings in the wood I found. 

John Dryden, Virgil, Eel. iii. 107. 

This -ing became the formative of the Saxon patronymic, 
as JElfred yEJjelwulfing, Alfred the son of iEthelwulf ; JSpel- 
wulf waes Ecgbryhting, ./Ethelwulf was son of Ecgbryht. 

The old Saxon title .M%eling, used for the heir to the 
Crown, was originally a common noun for the son of the 
ESel or family Estate \ About the year 1300, Robert of 
Gloucester considered this word as needing an explana- 
tion : — 

Ac J)e gode tryw men of l^e lond wolde abbe ymade kyng 
pe icunde eyr, pc jonge chyld, Edgar Apelyng. 

Wo so were next kyng by kunde, me clupep hym Athelyng. 
pervor me clupede hym so, vor by kunde he was next kyng. 

Ed. Heame, i. 354. 

Translation. — But the good true tnen of the land would have made 
king the natural heir, the young Chyld, Edgar Atheling. Whoso were 
next king by birthright, men call him Atheling : therefore men called 
him so, for by birth he was next king. 

In some instances -ing was added to words ending in l ; 


^ Explained somewhat differently in the New English' Dictionary 
V. Atheling. 
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and from this arose the cumulate formative -ling, as change- 
ling, darling, falling, firstling, fondling, foundling, gosling, 
hireling, inkling Shaks., nestling, nurseling, seedling, stripling, 
starveling, underling. 311. 

comlyng. 

Hyt seme]) a gret wondur hou5 Englysch J)at ys Jie burJ)-tonge of 
Englyschetnen t here oune longage ^ tonge ys so dyvers of soon in J)is 
ylond, T the longage of Normandy ys comlyng of anoher lond, ■) haj) on 
manere soon among al men J)at spekcj) hyt aryjt in Engelonde. — John 
Trevisa, Higderts Polychrome on, A.D. 1387. 

weakling. 

His baptisme was hastned to jmevent his death, all looking on him as 
a weakling, which woidd post to the grave. — Thomas Fuller, Franciscus 
Junius in ‘ Abel Redevivus,’ 1651. 

Even this secondary formative is of high antiquity, and in 
German as in English it is far more frequent than its primary 
-ing. From O. .H. German chamerling came our dis- 
guised chamberlain ; and silver ling in Isaiah vii. 23 is after 
Luther’s Silberling. 

' Assimilated is the abstract substantive in -ing -ung, as 
blessing bletsung, twinkeling: and two which are oftener 
seen in the plural, innings, winnings. 

The new ideas of ‘ peace, retrenchment, and reform ’ got their innings, 
and amid much struggle, and with a few occasional episodes, have 
ruled the national policy from .1830 till 1875. — W. R. Greg, Nineteenth 
Century, Sept. 1878 ; p. 395. 

This -ing (:ling) was originally adjectival, and signified 
extraction, relation. It has figured largely in names of 
iplaces, as Reading, Sandringham, Fotheringhay. In such 
instances it is sometimes patronymic, that is to say, it was 
from the name of a family or ancestor; sometimes merely 
('connective with the locality, as we might say ‘he of’ — ‘the 
man of.’ It slid into a diminutival function in many in- 
stances— of which below, 377. 
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319. In -er -ere ; ale-conner, baker baecere, hinder, burgher, 
dealer, ditcher, fiddler, fisher, fowler, grinder, harper, hater, 
listener, miller, -monger, runner, skipper, walked, Webber. 
Assimilated comer cuma, hunter hunta. 

It is this -er which we see in such descriptions *as Londoner, 
Northerner, Southerner, Highlander, Lowlander, Bor^rer. 

It was necessary to illustrate my method by a concrete case ; and, as a 
Londoner addressing Londoners, I selected the Thames, and its basin, 
for my text. — T. H. Huxley, Physiography, p. viii. 

The human nature which he paints, he had seen in all its phases, gentle 
and simple, in burgher and shepherd. Highlander, Lowlander, Borderer, 
and Islesman. — Goldwin Smith, Centenary of Sir IV. Scott. 

320. -ness, from -nis or -nes, which in oblique cases made 
-NESSE ; and this oblique form it was that became traditional, 
and that explains the doublc-s in present orthography. We 
can analyze -nis into n-is, the is being the original formative, 
MG. -assus, while n is an attachment like i. in -ling. 

In the Moesogothic Lord’s Prayer (16) we see thiudin- 
assus, and the formative is assus. The frequency of a 
similar contact with n made ness -a formative; and this 
cumulate suffix everywhere superseded the simple form, 
not only in English but also in the oldest High German 
remains. 

This formative is unknown in the Scandinavian languages. 

Examples : — awkwardness,, blindness, carelessness, conscious- 
ness, darkness, emptiness, fullness, goodness, heaviness, indebted- 
ness, meanness, peaceableness, readiness, suppleness, usefulness. 
Weariness, wilderness, witness. 

highmindedness, dejectedness, contentedness. 

He that cannot abound without pride and high-mindednesse, will not 
want without too much dejectednesse . . . Frame a sufficiency out of 
contentednesse. — Richard Sibs, Soules Conflict, ch. x. ed. 1658. 

composedness. 

Spiritual composedness and sabbath of spirit. — Id. 
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ever lastingness. 

But felt through all this fleshly dress, 

Bright shoots of everlastingness. 

Henry Vaughan (1621-1695), The Retreat. 

carelessness. 

The sole explanation of incongruities in Shakespeare is to be found, 
I believe, in that sublime carelessness which is characteristic of the 
genius of this wonderful man. — Sir Henry Holland, Recollections of Past 
Life, ch. ix. 

The plural -nesses is comparatively rare. The sense being 
mostly abstract in this group, the plural is the less called for. 
Where the sense has become concrete, the plural is common, 
as witnesses. Even in the abstract words it is also found, 
but there is something demonstrative about it. Jeremy 
Taylor has darknesses, and Paley has consciousnesses : — 

. . . illuminations, secret notices or directions, internal sensations, or 
consciousnesses of being acted upon by spiritual influences, good or 
bad. — Evidences i. 2. i. 

Dr. Mozley has coolnesses, grotesquenesses, sweetnesses : — 

In the midst of enemies, Irish and English, Court treacheries and 
coolnesses, Strafford depended solely upon Laud, and no one other sup- 
port. — ^Archbishop Laud (1845) Essays (1878), p. 201. 

321. There has been a period, dating from the sixteenth 
century, in which this formative has been less in vogue, 
while the Latin -ation has prevailed ; but rivalry between 
forms is often smoothed into co-operation, in a language 
■ that loves the breadth of duplicate expression. Thus we see 
-ness and -ation yoked amicably together, as — 

More studious of unity and concord than of innovations and new- 
fengleness.— Common Prayer, Of Ceremonies. * 

There is sometimes a touch of humour in -ness : — 

What an unusual share of somethingness in his whole appearance ! — 
Oliver Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, Letter xiv. 
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Of late years has been much revived, and has fur- 
nished some new words, as indebtedness. Indeed the form 
has become a modem favourite, and many a new turn of 
speech has been made with it. In the bold novelty of some 
of them we may almost trace a spirit of rebellion against 
conventionality. 

inwardness. 

Nor Nature fails my walks to bless 
With all her golden inwardness. 

James Russell Lowell. 

hopefulness, belieffulness. 

And there is a hopefulness and a belieffulness, so to say, on your 
side, which is a great compensation. — Arthur Hugh Clough to Ralph 
W. Emerson, 1853. 

northness. 

Long lines of cackling geese were sailing far overhead, winging their 
way to some more remote point of northness. — Dr. Hayes, Open Tolar 
Sea, ch. xxxv. 

As a consequence of its revived popularity, it is now 
frequently substituted for French or Latin terminations of 
like significance, and this even in words of Romanesque 
material, as effeminateness for effeminacy. 

322. The above terminations are of immeasurable anti- 
quity, and we are not in a position to say whether they were 
ever anything more than terminations, whether they ever 
existed as independent words. But in the instances which 
follow, -dom, -red, -lock, -hood, -ship, -ric, we know that 
the terminations were once separate words, and the earliest 
examples were therefore once in the condition of Compounds, 
in which the second part was as presentive as the first. But 
this condition has long ago passed away, and the second 
part has become a traditional appendage to the first) and its 
original signification is but faintly if at all discernible. 
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323. The collective or abstract -dom -d6m, German -thum 
or - turn, is found in all the dialects except the Moesogothic. 
It originally meant distinction, dignity, grandeur, and so 
came to express the great whole of anything. As a separate 
word it became doom, meaning authority and judgment. 

Examples : — Christendom, heathendom, kingdom, martyrdom, 
serfdom, sheriffdom, thraldom, wisdom. Altered form : — 
halidam or halidame. 

This form has recovered a new activity of late years, and 
it is now highly prolific. We meet with such new examples 
as beadledom, fabledom, prigdom, Saxondom, scoundreldom, 
rascaldom. 

Saxondom. 

How mnch more two nations, which, as I said, are but one nation ; 
knit in a thousand ways by nature and practical intercourse ; indivisible 
brother elements of the same great Saxondom, to which in all honorable 
ways be long life I — Thomas Carlyle, in Forster’s Life of Dickens, ch. xx. 

prigdom. 

' Well, and so you really think, that my son will come back improved; 
will drop the livery of prigdom, and talk like other people. — The Monks 
of Thelma (1878) ch. iv. 

The value of the formative has altered in the case of 
Christendom. This word is now used to signify the geogra- 
phical area which is peopled by Christians ; but in the early 
use it meant just what we now mean \iy Christianity, the 
profession and condition of a Christian man. 

It is early days to find the modern sense in Chaucer — 

And there to hadde he ryden no man ferre, 

As wel in cristendom as hethenesse. Prologue, 49 ; 

and rather belated to find the elder sense in Shakspeare. 
In the graphic dialogue about the new fashions fresh from 
France, the lord chamberlain says — 

Their cloathes are after such a Pagan cut too’t, 

*rhat sure th’haue wome out christendome. 

Henry VIII, i. 3. 15. 
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324. Substantives in -red -RifeDEN conditional, Germ, 
-rath, e. g. Heirath, are, and always were, but few. Of 
this formation I can only produce two words that, are still in 
current use, hatred, kindred cynr&den'. 

In the fourteenth century we meet with 

gosstpred. 

But the enmity between the ‘English by blood’ and ‘English by 
birth ’ still went on, and the former married with the Irish, adopted 
their language, laws, and dress, and became bound to them also by 
‘gossipred’ and ‘fosterage.’ — W. Longman, Edward the Third, vol. ii. 
P- ^ 5 - 

This formation seems to be specially adapted for the ex- 
pression of human relationships, whether natural, moral, or 
social. This is the case with the above instances, as well as 
with others now lost ; BRotSoRRi^iDEN fraternity, geferr.®den 
company, HiwRyEDEN family. Besides neighbourhood there 
was also ‘ neighbourrfi/ ' : 

Mon sulSe his elmesse penne he heo gefeS swulche monne ft’e he for 
scome wemen ne mei for nejeburredde. — Old English Homilies, p. 137. 

Man sells his alms when he givelh it tp stick a man as he for very 
shame cannot warn off \_ = decline giving to"} by reason of the ties of 
neighbourhood. 

326. -lock, LAC play, gift, BRi’DLAc marriage, gu?Slac battle, 
r^aflAc spoil, sciKLAC sorcery. The only surviving example 
is Wedlock, which at first meant a pledging generally, but now 
is specialized. The verb lake to play, and the compound 
lake-fellow play-fellow, still exist locally in Cumberland 
and Westmoreland. 

In Orm the corresponding termination is -legge from 


^ Of the same root but by a different connection, is -red in hundred. 
M.G. ra]>yo is number, reckoning, account, reference: raJ)yon sw.aswe 
fimf })nsundyos;dn number about five thousand, y«. vi. 10; usgif 
ral>yon fauragaggyis }>einis, give an account of thy stewardship, 
Lk. xvi. 2. In Icelandic this word took the habit of being an appendage 
to Numerals, one of which was hund-ra 'S from which our Quntltctt}. 
Skeat, V. hundred. 
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Denish -leiki, and this is the source of our -lethc which 
has been corrupted into -ledge in knowledge. 

Bat and yfhe wolde haue comen h3dlier, he myght haae ben here, for 
he had knowlecge by the kynges messager. — William Caxton, Reynart 
(1481), p. 58, ed. Arber. 

320. -hood HAD, 32: German -heit, as Echt-heit 
genuineness, or -keit.as Eitel-keit vanity. This word 
signified office, degree, faculty, quality. The jurisdiction of 
a bishop was biscopd6m and biscoprIc, but the sacred 
function was biscophAd. The verb for ordaining or conse- 
crating was hadiAn which signified the bestowal of had. 

Examples : — boyhood, brotherhood, childhood, falsehood, hardi- 
hood, likelihood, livelihood, maidenhood, manhood, sisterhood, 
widowhood. 

A secondary form is -hed, which in Godhead is disguised 
by an unmeet orthography, so that the meaning Godhood is 
obscured \ Both forms are found in Chaucer, as chapman- 
hode {Man of Lawes Tale, stanza 2 ), goodelyhede {Blaunche 
829 ). In Spenser it is -hed or -hedd, as in his description of 
a comet : — 

dreryhedd. 

All as a blazi^ starre doth farre outcast 

His hearie beames, and flaming lockes dispredd, 

At sight whereof the people stand aghast; 

But the sage wisard telles, as he has redd, 

That it importune death and dolefull dreryhedd. 

The Faery Queen, iii. I. 16. 

bountihed. 

She “seemed a woman of great bountihed. 

Id. iii. I. 41. 

The word livelihood has been assimilated to this class by 
the influence of such forms as likelihood, or by association 

- — 

* It were a merit, if any had the courage, to write Godhed. 
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with liveliness (Skeat). The word was Uflo&e lif-lad leading 
of life. In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries it was 
the commonest word for ‘living’ in the sense of means 
or provision of life. 

327. -ship -sciPE from sceapan to shape ; German 
-schaft, as Gesell-schaft society. 

Examples : — authorship, doctorship, fellowship, friendship, 
lordship, ladyship, ownership, proctorship, trusteeship, work- 
manship, worship wurtSscipe, i.e. worth-ship. 

The Dutch form is -schap, as in landschap (Germ. 
Land-schaft) — a word which we have borrowed from the 
Dutch artists, and made into landscape. 

328. -rie or -rick -rIc rule, sway, dominion, jurisdiction; 

German -reich as Konig-reich kingdom cynerIc. We 
have but one common noun of this formation, viz. bishopric. 
The proper name Frederick (161) is formed with the same 
word but perhaps in an adjectival sense. Thickly disguised 
in ENED -b rIc ; Germ, enterich. 

These substantives in -dom, -hood, -lock, -red, -ship, were 
originally started as compounds ; but the second member 
has come to be regarded as a mere formative attached to the 
body of the word with a modifying effect. 

At the end of the Saxon list it seems most natural to 
mention a few words which make their appearance for the 
first time with the modern English language, and of which 
the origin is obscure. Such are boy, girl, pig, dog. Piers 
Plowman has boy, and so has Chaucer — 

A slier boy was non in Engelonde. * 

Canterbmy Tales^ 6904. 
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French Forms. 

329. The next forms were those which we obtained 
from the French in the period when our language was in 
a state of pupillage. Some of these have acquired a homely, 
almost a Saxon air, as bcrwel, OF. boel, NF. boyau; jewel, 
power, tower. 

Not unfrequently the French nouns which came into 
English had been previously borrowed from the Franks, or 
some other race of Gothic stock. Thus guardian, which 
occurs in every chief language of Europe, is from O.H.G. 
ward, as in the name EAdweard. In our form warden, 
we dropped the French initial g, but retained the Roman- 
esque termination, Latin -ianus, French -ien. The French 
garden is radically one with the English yard ; the French 
range with the English rank : and so in many other instances. 

Some of our French substantives are hard to classify, 
through lack of feature in the termination ; as anguish, aunt 
ante (amita), chief chef (caput), court, dame, depSt, estate, face, 
grace, image, justice, mess mes (missum), page, peace, peril, 
place, pride, ruin, rule, vial, virtue, vow voeu. 

The French substantival forms are : — 

-y 

-le 

-el 

-er 

-ery, -ry 
-our, 

-son, -sion, -shion, -som 
-ment 

-et, ette, -let 
•age, -enger 
-or, -our, -er 
-er, or, -ar 
-ier, -yer, -er, -eer 
-ee 
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-ard 

-on, -ion, -oon 
-ine, -in 
-ure 

-ice, -ise, -esse 
-ity, -ty 
-acy 

-ain, -aign 
-and, -end 
-ade, -ad 

In -y (at first spelt -ie), F. -ie, L. -ia : — alchemy, barony, 
company, courtesy, envy envie felony, glory, jealotisy, 

monarchy, policy, philosophy, story (historia), villany. 

This is a very pervading form, which often adds a 
finishing tip to other Romanesque formatives, both of 
French and Latin complexion : as in -ery, -acy, -ency. 331, 
350, 366. 

It is also an absorbing form, drawing into itself other 
forms besides the above : thus jury jur^e, and see -ity, 348, 
-osity, 367. 

Many names of countries belong here : Brittany, Bur- 
gundy, Germany, Hungary, Italy, Lombardy, Normandy, 
Picardy, Saxony, Tartary, Turkey. 

More recent names of the same type keep the Latin 
form : as Albania, Armenia, Bavaria, Bulgaria, Dalmatia, 
Mesopotamia, Prussia, Roumcnia, Russia, Scandinavia, 
Slavonia, Wallachia. 

One country has both forms: we have Araby in poetry 
and Arabia in prose. 

This termination was disyllabic, not only in Latin, and in 
French (where it still is obscurely so), but also in early 
English. The French accent being on the as compagnie, 
it was easy fo% the -e to evaporate, leaving only the simple 
sound represented by 

Y 
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In -le, F. -le, -aille, Latin -ela, -alia, -tilus, -ula, -ulum:^ — 
afigle, 'battle, bible, bushel, candle (candela), cattle, couple 
(copula), /able (fabula), marble, miracle, people peuple, puzzle 
opposella, stable, table, uncle oncle (avunculus). 

Assimilated '.—myrtle, French myrte, Latin myrtus. 

Almost blending with these, but still distinguishable, are 
those in 

-el an old diminutive, Latin -ellua, Italian -ello. Old French 
-el, Modern French -eau, fern, -elle : — bowel, bushel, chapel, 
cockerel, damsel, dotterel, gravel, mackerel, morsel, pommel, 
satchel (sacculus), vessel. The diminutival power is rather 
effete, but may still be perceived in some of the instances. 

The tendency of these to lose themselves in the former 
group is seen in castle (castellum), mantle O. F. mantel, N. F. 
manteau. It. mantello. 

330. The next form is interesting, although it has but a 
feeble hold on the modern language, and never was much 
more than a legal technicality. 

-er is a French infinitive become substantive. We are 
familiar with the French infinitive in such a law phrase as 
‘oyer and terminer’; but the following are become sub- 
stantives — attainder, cesser, demurrer, disclaimer, misnomer, 
Njoinder, remainder, surrender, tender, trover, user, waiver. 

cesser. 

I assure you we are all happy to, hear of your recovery and cesser of 
pain . — Memoir of M. D.Hill, p. 109, Lord Brougham to Matthew Daven- 
port Hill, 1831. 

user. 

Several of the commons proposed to be enclosed are in the neighbour- 
hood; of large towns, and one of them, embracing the Lizard Point and 
Kynani^e Cove in Cornwall, comprising scenery of unusual beauty. The 
practiced effect of the enclosures would be to prevent that public user of 
the commons whtdh haja^ hitherto existed, without making anything like 
an adequate lesemllst injien of it. — ^August 9> iSyo. 
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waiver. 

Therefore the British Commissioners regarded them as waived. They 
recorded the waiver, and informed the Government of it at the time .... 
And because the American Commissioners did not formally present them 
a second time, he concluded that they were waived, and he telegraphed 
to his Government of the waiver. — June 6, 1872. 

Disguised: — levie. The Queen’s ‘Lev^e’ represents the 
‘ Lever ' of Louis XIV, whose getting up and dressing was 
done in a circle of courtiers. : 

331. Among the most thoroughly domesticated of the 
French forms are those in 

-ry or -ery, F. -erie, Jacquerie, gendarmerie (the ' Germ, 
-erei is imitated; Juristerei jurisprudence), ancestry, an- 
cientry, battery, blazonry, bravery, brewery, cavalry, chapelry, 
chemistry, cookery, deanery, fishery, finery, foppery, gentry, 
heraldry, hostelry, husbandry, huswi/ry Shaks., imagery, Jewry, 
machinery, mockery, nunnery, nursery, pageantry, palmistry, 
pinery, poetry, pottery, poultry, quackery, rookery, sorcery, 
spicery, swannery, trumpery tromperie, villagery, witchery, 
yeomanry. 

mockeries. 

I think we are not wholly brain. 

Magnetic mockeries . — In Memoriam, cxix. 

Shrubbery is from the old homely word scrub in the sense ; 
which it bears in ‘Wormwood Scrubs,’ and in the following 
quotation: 

It [the barony of Famey] was then a wild and almost unenclosed 
plain, and consisted chiefly of coarse pasturage interspersed with low 
alder scrub. — W. Steuart Trench, Realities of Irish Life, p. 66. 

Some of these words, once borrowed from French, are 
now more English than French. Thus poeterie was already 
for Cotgrave in 1611 ‘an old word'; that is to say, anti- 
quated in French ; — and now it is not a French word at allw 
It has •been superseded by a Greek w<wd pbeeie. The O. F. 
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'.■w'ord survives only in our poeiry, which has beCOWC 3, dis- 
itinctively English word. 

Another^ word peculiarly anglicised is fairy. Originally 
faerie enchantment, the collective noun to O. F. fae, F. fiSe 
elf, the word passed through such expressions as land of 
faerie and qwene of faerie, and before Shakspeare's time the 
native elves had become fairies. 

For a Greek -ery see 364. 

332. In -son, -sion, -shion, or -som, F. -son, L. -tio, 
-tionis ; -son representing acc. -tionem ; — advawson (advoca- 
tionem), arson, benison (benedictionem), comparison (compara- 
tionem), declension, fashion (factionem), garrison garnison, 
lesson (lectionem), malison (maledictionem), orison (ora- 
tionem), poison (potionem), ransom (redemptionem), reason 
(rationem), season (sationem), treason (traditionem), venison 
(venationem). 

The form -sion must also be placed here, after .the French 
from the Latin -sionem ; as mansion, passion, pension. 

Poison is an interesting word of this class. It is now out 
of use, but it occurs in Chaucer, Spenser, and Shakspeare. 
It signified abundance, copiousness; and represented ftisi- 
onem, acc. of fusio, ‘profusion/ The modern Italian has 
the substantive fusidne. It is a very frequent word in Frois- 
sart, as grand’ foison de gent, a great multitude of people. 
The following passage is from a fifteenth-century description 
of the hosjutality of a Vavasour: 


Sirs, seide the yonge man, ye be welcome, and ledde hem in to the 
middill of the Court, and thei a-light of theire horse, and ther were 
%. I-nowe that ledde hem to stable, and yaf hem hey and otes, ffor the place 
was well staffed; and a squyer hem ledde in to a feire halle be the 
groun'de hem for to vn-arme, and the Vavasour and his wif, and his 
fonre sopes that he hadde, and his tweyne donghtres dide a-rise, and light 
vp torches and other lightes ther-ynne, and sette water to the fier, and 
waisshed theire visages and theire handes, and after hem dried on feire 
toweilbs and white, and then brought eche of hem a mantel], and the 
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Vavasour made cover the tables, and sette on brede and wyn grete 
foyson, and venyson and salt flessh grete plente ; and the knyghtes sat 
.down and ete and dranke as thei that ther-to haue great nede. — Merlin^ 
Early English Text Society, p. 517, 

333. In -ment, L. -mentiim, as frumentum corn, ju- 
mentum cattle. In the early time this form figured much 
more largely in French than in English. For, example, we 
have not and never had in English the two Latin words now 
quoted. But the French have both froment and jwneni. We 
may add, that words of this termination were most numerous 
with us during the period when the French influence was 
most dominant, and that since that period many of them 
have grown obsolete. 

Examples : — accomplishment, advancement, amendment, battle- 
ment, cement, chastisement, commandment, deportment, detriment, 
development, element, enchantment, engagement, firmament, habili^ 
ment, improvement, instrument, judgment, moment, ointment, 
ornament, parlement, pavement, payment, regiment, sacrament, 
savement, sentiment, tenement, testament, torment, tournament, 
vestment. 

sentement (taste, flavour). 

And other Trees there ben also, that beren Wyn of noble sentement. — 
Maundevile, p. 119. 

firmament, compassement. 

For the partie of l 3 ie Firmament schewethe in o contree, that schewethe 
not in another contree. And men may well preven by experience and 
sotyle compassement of Wytt that . . . men myghte go be schippe alle 
abonte the world. — Maundevile, p. 180. 

intendiment (understanding, intelligence). 

Into the woods thenceforth in haste shee went, 

To seeke for herbs that mote him remedy: 

For shee of herbes had great intendiment 

The Faery Queene, iii. 5. 32. 

We treat this form quite as our own, and we have angli- 
cised the French embarras into embarrassment. The revived 
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interest in our older formatives has brought this also into 
fresh notice, and in a recent story the heroine has a ‘ face, 
full of diniplements.' 

334. In -et. A French diminutive form, masculine, 
Italian -etto : — bouquet, budget, cabinet, cricket, crochet, cygnet, 
facet, floweret, freshet, gibbet, gobbet, hatchet, isl-et, junket, 
latchet, pocket, rivul-et, signet, sippet, socket, ticket, trumpet, 
turret. 

Lynchet is a local word of Saxon origin which has 
taken this French facing. In the neighbourhood of Win- 
chester and elsewhere along the chalk hills, it signifies 
bank, terrace; and it has been applied to those ledges 
which have the appearance of raised beaches. It is hlinc, 
frequent in Saxon charters for bank, embankment, and 
hence the Links of St. Andrews, Malvern Link. In Jen- 
ning’s Glossary of the West of England, linch is defined 
‘ A ledge ; a rectangular projection,' and this was frenchified 
into lynchet. 

Also -ette, Italian -etta, the feminine of the above: — 
coquette, etiquette, marionette, mignonette, palette, rosette, vig- 
nette, wagonette. 

We have adopted etiquette a second time. Our first re- 
ception of it has degenerated into ticket, which comes under 
the form last mentioned. . 

This diminutival form -et, -ette was in old French often 
superimposed upon the effete diminutival -el, 329 ; and 
hence resulted the composite termination 

-let : — armlet, bracelet, hranchlet, chaplet, cloudlet, frontlet, 
gdt 0 let, hamlet, kinglet, ringlet, streamlet, troutlet. 

gauntlet. 

Bnt threw his gauntlet, as a sacred pledge 
His cause in combat the next day to try. 

The Faery Qutene, i. 4. 43. 
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cloudlet. 

As eve’s first star thro’ fleecy cloudlet peeping. 

S. T. Coleridge, First Advent of Low. 

336 . In -age, a French form from Latin -atioum: — 
average, baggage, bondage, brigandage, carnage, carriage, 
cottage, damage, espionage, foliage, herhagi, langjiage, lineage, 
marriage, message, passage, plumage, poundage, tonnage, 
ullage, 0 . F. eullage, vicarage, village, voyage. 

These words had for the most part an abstract meaning 
in their origin, and they have often grown more concrete by 
use. The word cottage, as commonly understood, is con- 
crete, but there was an elder and more abstract use, accord- 
ing to which it signified an inferior kind of tenure, a use 
in which it may be classed with such words as burgage, 
soccage. 

For they held their land of the Knight by Cottage as the Knight held 
his of the King by Knight service . — Ashmole MS. 837, art. viii. fol. 162. 

A beautiful abstract use of the word persottage, in the sense 
of personal appearance, occurs in The Faery Queene, iii. 2. 
26: — 

The Damzell wel did vew his Personage. 

Carriage now signifies a vehicle for carrying ; but in the 
Bible of i6n it occurs eight times as the collective for 
things carried, impedimenta. In Numbers iv. 24 it is a 
marginal reading for ‘burdens,’ which is in the text. In 
Acts xxi. 15, ‘We tooke vp our cariages’ is in the Great 
Bible (1539) ‘ we toke vp oure burthenes,’ and in%he Geneva 
version (1560) ‘we trussed vp our fardeles.’ 

The abstract glides easily into the collective, and this is 
seen in many of the instances, as baggage, carnage, foliage, 
herbage, plumage. I asked a girl in Standard III (the lesson 
being Campbell’s Parrof), what plumage meant? She an- 
swered, ‘ A nice lot of feathers, Sir.' 
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386 . Next to -age we naturally come to F. -ager, as 
in passager, messager. Above, 71 , we find messager in 
an English letter of the year 1402. This form has been 
altered in English to -enger, as passenger, messenger ; where 
the n is intrusive before g. A like process gave us the 
termination -inger, as harbinger herbergeour, porringer, pot- 
iinger, wharfinger. Wallinger is the name of a class of 
labourers in the salt-works at Nantwich ; perhaps connected 
witlj WEALLAN boil. Muringcr is the title of the officers 
who are charged with the repairs of the walls at Chester, and 
it may be seen on a tablet over an archway near the Water 
Tower. 

In the fourteenth century there was a public officer knowm 
as the King's aulnegcr, who was a sort of inspector of the 
measuring of all cloths offered for sale, and his title was 
derived from the French aulne an ell, aulnage measuring 
with the ell-measure. 

Scavenger is for ^tabager, originally the revenue officer 
who was charged with the oversight ^tabage (v for w) of 
customable goods ; in which term we see F. -age added to 
an English word from sci^awian shew *. 

And here belongs also that great mediaeval word danger, 
connected with ‘ dan ’ dominus, as in ‘ Dan Chaucei;,’ It was 
used to signify lord’s rights, lordship, sway, mastery. 

In the Romaunt of the Rose 3015 it is a man’s name : — 

But than a chorie, foul him betide, 

CBeside the roses gan him hide, 

To keepe the roses of that rosere, 

Of whom the name was daungere: 

This chorle was hid there in the grcves, 

Covered with grasse and with leves, * 


^ We learn from Colonel Yule, Glossary of Anglo-Indian Words^ that 
in the service of the East India Company the title Scavenger survived 
to as late a date as 1761, in its earlier and more honourable sense* 
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To spie and take whom that he fond 
Unto that roser pnt an bond. 

337. In -or, -our, -er, OF. e6r (disyllabic) -or -our, F. -eur 
from the acc. case of L. -or -oris : — chanter chantedr (canta- 
torem), clamour, emperor emperedr (imperatorem), governour 
governeur (gubernatorem), honour, labour, traitor trai’tor 
(traditorem). 

Also from -oir, L. -orius : — counter comptoir, mirror 
miroir, razor rasoir. 

* 

Here belong two words of great sematologic mark ; favour 
expression of countenance, and flavour originally a yellow or 
golden hue. 

favour. 

In beauty, that of favour is more than that of colour, and that of 
decent and gracious motion more than that of favour. — Francis Kacon, 
Essay xliii. 

338. In -er, -or, -ar, -ier, F. -ier, L. -arius : — bachelor 
bachelier (baccalarius), butcher, carpenter, cashier, Fletcher, 
gardener, garner gernier = grenier (granarium), grocer, usher 
huissier (ostiarius), vintner. This* French -ier is ‘per- 
haps the most productive’ of all the French noun-forms 
(Brachet). It is the prevalent type of word for expressing 
a man’s trade, and in this function it sustained and blended 
with -ERE, 310. In the Prologue we have four examples in 
two lines : — 

An Haberdasshere and a Carpenter, 

A Webbe, a Dyere, and a Tapycer. 

Jn French this -ier was moreover the prevaleSnt type for 
tree-naming; this has passed into English in one instance, 
poplar peuplier. 

339. In -ier, -yer, -er, F. -idre, the fem. of the above : — 
harrier barribre, prayer pri^re, river rivifere. 

Here we may observe in a series of examples how a variety 
of original forms run down into -er. And there are more 
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closure. 

A^nd for his warlike feates renowmed is, 

From where the day out of the sea doth spring, 

Uhtill the closure of the Evening. 

The Faery Queene, iii. 3. 27. 

disclosure. 

It follows, then, that Man is the great disclosure of design in Nature ; 
that Man lets out the great secret of the authorship of Nature ; and that 
Man is the revelation of a God in Nature. — J. B. Mozley, ‘ The.Argu- 
ment of Design,’ Essays, ii. 370. 

Bilingual: wafture. 

But with an angry wafture of your hand. 

W. Shakspeare,y«/?M^ Caesar, ii. 1. 246. 

346. In -ice or -ise : after two or three Latin terminations, 
but typically from -itia. The Romanesque languages have a 
double rendering for the Latin -itia, the first of these being 
in Italian -izia, in French -ice or -ise. 

Examples : — armrice, covelise Sp., cowardice, foolhardise Sp., 
justice, malice, merchandise, nigardise Sp. F. Q. iv. 8. 15, notice, 
queintise Ch., riotise Sp. 

gentrise, covetise. 

Wonder it ys sire emperour that noble gentrise 
That is so noble and eke y fuld with so fyl couetyse. 

Robert of Gloucester, p. 46. 

franchise. 

We mote, he sayde, be hardy and stalworthe and wyse, 

Jef we wole habbe oure lyf, and hold our franchise. 

Robert of Brunne, p. 155. 

To this class belonged the French word pentice or pentise, 
of^which the last syllable had been already before Shak- 
speare's time anglicised into ‘ house,’ making a sort of com- 
pound, pent-house. 

We itmt admit into this set such words as edifice, prejudice, 
service, and we cannot make the Latin termination -itium a 
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ground of distinction in English philology, where words are 
assimilated in form. On the confluence of formatives see 

339. 

346. In the sixteenth century these words were often 
written with a z, and this was at first a mere imitation of the 
Italian -iz a. At that time the letter 0 was much favoured 
by fashion, and it made a certain inroad, gaining a good 
many places, some of which were phonetically due to it. 
Queen Elizabeth wrote her name with a 0 , and that alone 
was an influential example. In some cases the fashion dis- 
appeared and left no traces behind it; in other cases it 
became the received orthography. Thus wizard superseded 
wisard^ which Spenser wrote, as may be seen above, 326. 

In The Faery Queene we see this fashion well displayed. 
There are sujh forms as Iruze, uze (iii. 5 . 33 ), wize, disguize^ 
exercize, guize (iii. 6 . 23 ), Paradize (iii. 6 , 29 ), enterprize, 
emprize, arize, devize (vi. i . 5 ), So we find covetise (covetous- 
ness) spelt covetize (iii. 4 . 7 ), and the Substantive which we 
now write practice, written practize : — 

Ne ought ye want but skil, which practize small 
Wil bring, and shortly make you a mayd Martiall. iii. 3. 53. 

347. But there is a further observation to be made con- 
cerning this French substantive form. It seems that we must 
acknowledge it to have introduced one of the most extensive 
modern innovations. It was apparently the employment of 
this substantive as a verb that gave us our first verbs in -ize, 
and so ushered the Greek -tfeiv. An unfamiliar example of 
one of these substantives verbally employed may be qu^d 
from the correspondence of Throgmorton and Cecil in 

1567 

They would not merchandise for the bear’s skin before they had 
caught the bear. — Quoted by J. A. Froude, History of England, vol. ix. 
P- 163. 
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Indeed, there are instances in which the substantive of 

this form is no longer known, while the verb is in familiar 

use. Suoh^ is the verb to chastise (pronounced as if spelt with 

z\ of which we have the prior substantive, equivalent to 

chastity, in Turbervile, Poem to his Loue (about 1530) : — 

And sooth it is she liude 
in wiuely bond so well, 

As she from Collatinus wife 
of chastice bore the bell. 

The case may be the same with the verbs to jeopardise^ 
and to advertise. Both of these may have sprung from this 
substantive form, though I am not prepared with an examj^le 
of either in its nounal character^, -^t any rate there is 
evidence in Shakspeare's pronunciation that the verb to 
advertise was not formed from the Greek -ize. Everywhere 
in Shakspeare this verb sounds as ‘ advdrtice/*and never as 
now * advertize^: — 

Aduertysing,j^and holy to your businesse. 

Measure for Measure y v. i. 381. 

Please it your Grace to be adnertised. 

2 Hen^ Vly iv. 9. 22. 

For by my Scouts, I was aduertised. 

3 Henry Vf ii. x. 1 16. 

I haue aduertis’d him by secret meanes. 

3 Henry V/, iv. 5. 9. 

We are aduertis’d by our louing friends. * 

3 Henry Vf v. 3. 18. 

As I by friends am well aduertised. 

Richard Illy iv. 4. 501. 

Wherein he might the King his Lord aduertise. 

Henry VIII y ii. 4. 178. 


^Isoth Professor Skeat and Dr. Murray derive the termination of 
adveriise from that -|f which appears in certain parts of the conjuga- 
tion of the French viJtbs in -ir ; as advertisse, advertissant. They 
may be right, and yet my view may not be wholly wrong ; mixed 
motives operate in language as in life ; either view sustains the French 
outset of our verbs in •ize which was asserted in the previous chapter 
(ed. 4, 1886). 
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In one instance the First Folio has it with a a, but if makes 
no difference : 

I was aduertiz'd, their Great generall slept. 

‘ Troy I us mid CressidUy ii. 3. 21 1. 

We have still several substantives of the -ice type, as 
cowardice, justice, malice, notice ; but I cannot call to mind 
more than one verb in which this primitive form is retained, 
and that is the verb to notice. Where -ment has been added : 
to -ise, the -ise or even -ize has kept its first sound, as in 
advertisement, aggrandizement, chastisement. 

348. In -esse or -ess : — the second Romanesque rendering 
of the Latin -itia is, in Italian -ezza, in French -esse. So 
that this form -esse -ess is a collateral form to -ice. And the 
French language has justice and justesse with differing shades 
of sense. Examples : — duresse jinesse, largess, prowess. 

Altered '.—riches richesse 

Assimilated : — burgess bourgeois (burgensis), buttress bou- 
terets (Sk'eat Supp.). 

The form -ess, as derived from L.' -issa, and expressive 
of the feminine gender, will be found below, 384. 

340. In the French reign must be included also the forms 
in -ity and -ty. 

In -ity, .after the, French -it6, where the accent indicates 
the merging of two syllables, L. -itatem, Italian ,-itA ; as L. 
caritatem, It. carit4, F. charit6, English charity. 

Examples : — alacrity, antiquity, benignity, civility, city (civi- 
tatem), dexterity, equality, fidelity, gratuity, humanity, integrity. 


* In grammatical conception this word has passed from a singular to 
a plural without a singular. This was one of the effects of centuries of 
I.alin schooling The word richesse having been constantly used to 
render opes or divitiae, which are plural forms, and being itself so 
nearly like an English plural, has thus come to be so conceived of, and 
written accordingly. 
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Joviali^, legibility, majority, nativity, obscurity, pity pietatem, 
posterity, quality, rapidity, sincerity, timidity, urbanity, velocity. 

9 

civility, equity, humanity, morality, ^curity. 

The morality of our earthly life, is a nv)rality which is in direct sub- 
servience to our earthly accommodation ; and seeing that equity, and 
humanity, and civility, are in subh visible and immediate connection 
with all the security and all the enjoyment which they spread around 
them, it is not to be wondered at, that they should throw over the cha- 
racter of him by whom they are exhibited, the lustre of a grateful and 
a superior estimation. — Thomas Chalmers, Sermon V. (1819). 

And -ty, a more venerable form of the same, historically 
associated with the legal and political ideas of that second 
stage of our national life when French was the language of 
administration. 

Examples : — admiralty, casualty, certainty, fealty, loyalty, 
mayoralty, nicely, nobility, novelty, penalty, personalty, realty, 
royalty, soverainty, spiritualty, surety, temporally, 

Mayor-alty and shriev-alty, take -ally for their suffix, and 
so group with admiralty, royalty, &c. 

And here we rftay observe by how slight a formal variation 
great distinctions are sometimes expressed. Whereas person- 
, ally signifies personal property, chattels, personality signifies 
the possession of conscious life : whereas realty signifies real 
property, as land or houses, reality signifies the^ objective 
existence of things. The one is after an earlier, the other 
after a more modern French form 

This termination is equivalent to the Saxon -ness, and 
a compromise is found to have taken place between -ity 


* ♦The reader who wishes to know more about the derival of French 
from Latin should Historical Grammar of the French Tongue, 

by Auguste Brachet,. an admirable manual, which has been rendered 
accessible to Engli^ readers through Mr. Kitcbin’s Translation. This 
book supplies the neediiil information for tracing the forms intelligently 
from the Latin through the French, to the threshold of their entrance 
into the English language. , 
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and ‘hess in the case of ingenuity^ which having two 
functions, a moral and an intellectual, has been confined to 
the intellectual sphere by the creation of a new word of 
Saxon type, ingenuousness, now designates the moral 

quality. * ’ 

For the first, he would say, such instruments must be void of all 
ingenuity and common honesty before they could' be of use ; and 
afterwards they could never be fit to be credited. — Clarendon, History 
of the Rebellion, vi. 226. 

360. As also those in -acy by English addition of ~y to 
F. -ace from L. -acia and M. L. -atia ; as abbacy, accuracy, 
advocacy, aristocracy, celibacy, confederacy, conspiracy, contu- 
macy, degeneracy, delicacy, diplomacy, efficacy, episcopacy, fallacy, 

m 

inadequacy, intimacy, inveteracy, legacy, legitimacy, lunacy, 
obduracy, papacy, primacy, privacy., supremacy. 

advocacy. 

Mr. Hill’s evidence before the Committee reveals, incidentally, his 
opinion that advocacy on both sides is the best method of arriving at 
the truth. — Memoir of Alatthno Davenport Hill (187S), p. 1 23. 

If any one wishes to see a good example of the confluence, 
of various ancient formatives into on6 modern formative, let 
him Study the article -acy in the New English Dictionary. 

And those in -ain, -aign, -aigne, -eign, -en from F. -aine, 
-aigne (modern -ague, -ein), L. -auus, -inius, -aueus, as 
campaign, domain, citizen 130, Cockaigne, denizen, fountain, 
mountain, sovereign, villain 402. 

361. For substantives in -ant, see below, 406. 

Nor may we leave without recognition those French sub- 
stantives which we have adopted v/ithout any sort of written 
modification, as amateur, connoisseur, rendezvous, reservoir. - 

•In -and, -end, derived through French from a substantival 
derivative of the Latin participle in -due ; prebend prebende 

(praebenda), reprimand reprimande (reprimenda). 

>»■ 

z 
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862. Here we may insert those substantives which have 
come to us through the French, from the southern Romance 
languages, r Provencal or Spanish. 

In -ade, -ad, which represent the termination -atus of the 
Latin participle mostly in fern, -al;^ — ambuscade, balustrade, 
barricade, brigade, cannonade, cascade, cavalcade, comrade, 
crusade, esplanade, fusillade, lemonade, marmalade, masquerade, 
palisade, parade, promenade, rodomontade, serenade, tirade. 

Shortened by wear are the oldest of these, which came in 
from the Proven9al ; balad, salad. 

The genuine Spanish form, masc. -ado, fern, -ada, is pre- 
served in Armada, bravado, desperado, gambado, tornado. 

This Romance termination is seen on an English base in 
stockade) towards which the sound of French estocade 
stoccata) a thrust in fencing, may (as Prof. Skeat says) ^ave 
been suggestive. 

363. Round by the Spanish peninsula have also come to 
us most of those English (or rather European) nouns which 
are derived from Arabic (or Persian): — admiral, alchemy, 
filcohol, alcove, alembic, algebra, alkali, almanac, amber, 
-arsenal, azimuth, caravan Pers., cipher, elixir Pers., harem, 
magazine, nadir, orange, saffron, sherbet, simoon, zenith, zero. 

To these we must add a word, once celebrated, now obso- 
; lete, algorism, popularly augrim ; scholastically algorithm, 
\ as if from Greek &pi6(tas. This Arabic word was the term 
from the thirteenth century to denote calculation by nine 
figures and zero, and it is derived from the surname of an 
Arab mathematician. {New Eng. Diet) 

I shall reken it syxe times by aulgorisme, or yon can caste it ones by 
counters. — ^John Pidsgrave, French Grammar, 1530. 

Nor may we overlook the Italian words that are gradutflly 
winning their way into the list of English substantives. 
They are almost all in a direct or indirect sense derived 
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from the artistic terminology of Italian poetry, or music, or 
painting, or architecture. Such are campanile, canto, cantata, 
corridor, cupola, dilettante, extravaganza, finale, forte, fresco, 
opera, oratorio,, orchestra, piano, sonata, stanza, stiletto, studio, 
trombone, virtuoso, violoncello, vista, volcano. 

A certain congruity determines this as the place for 
recording our Anglo-Indian nouns. These are words from 
eastern languages, especially Persian, Arabic, Hindustani, 
and Hindi ; but between us and the native forms has inter- 
vened a European influence, namely, that of the Portuguese, 
that people having first led the way into Indian waters. 
Sometimes this Romanesque speech appears with a modifying 
effect and especially with its characteristic na^lization. One 
of these, palanquin, has found entrance into the Revised 
Bible of 1885 : ‘ King Solomon made himself a palanquin of 
the wood of Lebanon/ — Song of Songs, iii. 9. Sometimes 
a word comes home to us from India, charged high with 
Indian associations and an oriental repute, . and all the 
while it is pure Latin. Such is caste, from casta race, 

t 

pedigree, a word used by the Portuguese with reference 
to the breeding of cattle, which was easily transferred to 
races of men. This casta is a substantive made out of the 
Latin adjective castus pure. 

Other Anglo-Indian nouns are: from Persian — bazaar, 
curry, durbar, pagoda, sepoy, shawl, verandah', from Arabic — 
cotton, mufti, monsoon, nabob, sherbet, sofa ; from Indian lan- 
guages — bamboo, bungalow, calico, cashmere, cheroot, coolie, 
cowry, gong, palanquin, shampoo, tiffin, toddy. 

364 . The effect of the French pre-occupation of our 
language was not limited to the period of its reign. It also 
impartfed a tinge to the subsequent period of classic domin- 
ation. The Latin words that were next admitted into 
Knglish became ^subject to those French forms which -were 
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already familiar among us; and so much so, that it is rather 
arbitrary work to pretend to draw the line of division. 


Latin Substantival Forms. 

855. The Latin substantival forms are — 

-anoe, -ancy 
-ence, -ency 
-osity 

-ion, -tion, -ation, -ition 
-or (-our) 

-al 

•i-ate 

-tude 

-ite 

In -ance and -ancy, from the Latin -antia; as circum- 
stance, constancy, forbearance, importance, substance. The 
words acquaintance, cognisance, complaisance, pleasance, re- 
membrance, obeisance, semblance, vengeance, and many others 
of this form, are rather French than Latin. 

cognisance. 

The honourable member ought himself to be aware that in this house 
we have no cognisance of what passes in debate in the other house. — 
House of Commons, July ai, 1869 . 

866. In -enoe and -ency, from the Latin -entia. 

Examples : — affluence, beneficence, benevolence, circumference, 
competence, confidence, conscience, consequtfnce,deference, difference, 
diffidence, effe^escence, eminence, evidence, exigence, experience, 
influence, licence, magnificence, munificence, negligence, opulence, 
preference, pubescence, reference, reticence, science, sequence. 

Here again we meet with that confluence of forms which 
we have already noticed; and we are ob4ged to admit into 
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this set some examples which are of a different origin, being 
either from Latin nouns in -ensio, or from Latin participles 
in -ensus. Such are defence^ expence (obsolete), offence, 
pretence. With these may be mentioned a few which have 
not succumbed to this assimilation, as incense, sense, suspense, 
and one which has recovered its original classical consonant, 
namely expense. Our spelling in this, as in many other 
instances, is a tradition from the French fashion of the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century. Cotgrave, in 1611, recognises 
offence, but gives the palm to offense, which has continued to 
the present day as the correct orthography in French. 

In -aney, -ency, forms peculiarly English: — constituency, 
dependency, sufficiency, vagrancy. Clemency is in French 
ol6inence, and constancy Constance. The peculiarity arises 
from our surpassing the French themselves in our attach- 
ment to the ending -ie, now become y, of whose various 
suifixment mention has been made above, 329 . 

The two forms -ency and -ence are liable to clash in their 
plurals. It is questioned which is right, excellences or excel- 
lencies. Each has its place ; the former in the sense of 
abstract quality, the latter in titular distinction. In old 
writers excellency is the prevalent form, and excellence is a 
mere duplicate variety, without a distinct sense. More 
recently, excellence has become dominant in the singular 
number, if not in the plural. In fact the termination -ency 
is gradually yielding to -ence, and as we look back into our 
elder literature, we frequently meet with -ency where -ence 
in now usual. Thus 


super intendency. 

Her admonition was vain, the greater number declared against any 
other direction, and doubted not but by her superintendency they should 
climb with safety up the Mountain of Existence.— Samuel Johnson, The 
Vision of Theodore, * . * 
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367. In -osity; as animosity^ curiosHy, impeimsity, pomp- 
osity, scrupulosity. 

The fomiis in -ity and -ty have been ranked under French 
products, 349, but -osity came of Latin studies. Its boister- 
ous youth was in the seventeenth century, when several 
examples were launched into currency, and soon stranded. 
Such were fabulosity, mulier osity, populosity, speciosity. 

So great a glory as all the speciosities of the world could not equal- 
ize. — Henry More, On Godliness, iv. la. § 4. 

368. In -ion, -tion, -ation, -ition, from -io, -atio, -itio, 
genitive -ionis ; as accusation, action, altercation, compassion, 
conflagration, congratulation, contrition, coronation, decoration, 
description, emulation, humiliation, imagination, investigation, 
occupation, procrastination, region, relation, reputation, situation, 
satisfaction, transaction. A very prolific formative, whose 
sonorousness ministers a certain flattery to the ear. 

salutation. 

We behold men, to whom are awarded, by the universal voice, all the 
honours of a proud and unsullied excellence — and their walk in the 
world is dignihed by the reverence of many salutations — and as we hear 
of their truth and their uprightness, and their princely liberalities, dec.— 
Thomas Chalmers, Sermon V. (1819). 

This abstract form is capable of a thundering eloquence. 
When a new ship of war of an advanced and formidable 
type was announced to the world by the name of ‘The 
Devastation,’ the new cast of name was an apt exponent 
of the weight of metal by which the terrors of marine war- 
fare had been enhanced. 

This patte?n is multiplied with great facility, as witness 
the off-hand words savation, starvation. 

When Mr. H. Dundas used the word starvation in the House of. 
Commons, it was received ti^th a roar of derision as a north-country 
. baroarism. — J. B. Heard, The Tripartite Nature of Man, p. 83, note. 
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A gardener once desiring to have his work admired — he 
had been moving some of the raspberry-canes, to make the 
rows more regular — ‘There, sir,’ cried he, ‘that’s what I 
call row-tation now!’ The huge multiplication of these 
words has entailed a corresponding waste by obsolescence. 
Among Dr. Trench’s examples are coaxation, conculcation, 
dehonesiation, delinition, excarnification, quadripartiiion, sub- 
sannationK Jeremy Taylor uses luxation (properly the dis-i 
location of a joint) to signify the disturbing, disjointing 
disconcerting, shocking, of the understanding : — 

An honest error is better than a hypocritical profession of tmth, or 
a violent luxation of the understanding . — Liberty of Prophesying, ix. a. 

It is a thing to be observed, that in the prime of their 
vigour forms often overpass the area which they are per- 
manently to occupy. Under each form we might collect 
a number of words that have perished, not from age and 
decay, but just because they were started rather in obe- 
dience to a strong formative impulse of the moment, than 
from any occasion the language had for their services. 

Upon the basis of ~ise, -ize we get the form in -isation, 
-izaiion ; — characterisation, civilization, colonization, fertilization, 
modernization, organization, solemnization (Com. Prayer). 

characterisation. 

Of Sir George Bowyer, William Sewell, Sir Gilbert Scott, and a 
score beside, Mr. Mozley remembers something always worth telling, 
not as good stories, but as characterisation. — Mark Pattison, Academy, 
July I, i88a. 

860. In -our; as ardour, colour, fervour,governour, honour, 
valour. \ 

In these words, derived at secondhand from the Latin in 
-or, -ator, -itor, as fervor, ardor, gubemator, the u is a 
trace of the French medium. 

• 

* *On some Deficiencies in our English Dictionaries ( 1857 ). 
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A disposition has manifested itself, chiefly in American 
literature, to drop this French u. The general rule holds 
good through this whole series of nouns from the Latin, 
that, what we caJJ ‘ anglicizing ’ them is the reducing of them 
to a set of forms which we borrowed originally from French. 
And thus the French influence still accompanies us, even 
through the course of our latinizing epoch. 

Latin scholarship was, however, continually nibbling away 
at these monuments of the French reign. The forms of 
many of our Romanesque nouns were too permanently 
fixed to be shaken ; but wherever the classical scholar could 
make an English word look more like Latin, he was fain 
to do it. Nobody, now writes tenour or creditour as in the 
Bible of i6ii : and governour is less usual than governor. 

360. In -al. This form, which is derived from the Latin 
adjectival formative -alis, -ale, has attached itself not only to 
Latin or French words, as acquittal, avowal, criminal, dismissal, 
disposal, espousal, perusal, proposal, recital, refusal, rehearsal, 
rental, reversal, revival, survival, victual, but also to English 
words, as in betrothal, uprootal, and the geological term 
upheaval. 

A great word of the day is survival'. 

Dr. Carpenter did not agree with him that natural selection was a 
vera causa. The true cause lay in those developmental forces which 
gave origin to advances of type and varieties of form. ' Natural selection 
by producing the survival of the fittest did nothing but limit aCnd direct 
the operation of this cause . — TJie Guardian, August a8, 187a. 

The plural forms nuptials, espousals, are grammatically 
imitative of the Latin nuptise, sponsalia. 

A word which does not belong here, but which has 
assumed the guise of this set, is bridal, from the Saxon 
BRf D bride, and ealo ale ; so that it really meant the ale or 
festivity of the bride. Other compounds on this ^lodel, 
arval succession feast, church-ale, scot-ale, are now obsolete.* 
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Another word, which has an equally deceptive appearance 
of being formed with the Latin -al is burial. It is pure 
English from the first letter to the last. The Saxon form 

is BYRIGXLS, plural BYRIGELSAS. 

361 . . In -ate, from the Latin -atuB, passive participle or 

substantive candidate^ consulate, curate, delegate, 

doctorate, episcopate, estimate, opiate, magistrate, magnate, 
postulate, potentate, probate, syndicate, tribunate. 

apostolate. 

The profession of medicine is, or should be, an apostolate of reverence ; 
for its field of action is the human body ; and in no other school may 
reverence be learned more surely than here. — H. P. Liddon, Sermon 
before International Medical Congress, 1881, p. 13. 

MacMahonate. 

I was told this during the MacMahonate. — The Daily Nehs, 3 Jan- 
uary, 1885, ‘ Paris Article.’ 

In the language of chemistry this form has a fixed and 
definite area assigned to it, and one which harmonizes with! 
its original character as a passive participle: — acetate, car- 
bonate, chlorate, muriate, sulphate. 

nitrate. 

NitrrV acid forms salts called nitrates, jv'hilst nitrous acid gives rise to 
nitr*V« ; this is an example of a general rule adopted in chemical nomen- 
clature, that if the specific name of an acid or hydrogen salt end in 
‘ous,’ the names of the corresponding metallic salts end in ‘ ite,’ whilst 
acids whose names end in ‘ ic ’ form salts ending in ‘ ate.’ — Henry E. 
Roscoe, Elementary Chemistry, p. 74. 

362 . In -tude, from Latin -tudo, -tudiais: — altitude, 
beatitude, certitude, decrepitude, disquietude, exactitude, for- 
titude, gratitude, habitude, latitude, longitude, magnitude, mul- 
titude, solicitude, solitude, turpitude, vicissitude. 

habitude. 

... and many habitudes of life, not given by nature, but which 
nature directs us to acquire. — Joseph Butler, Analogy, i. v. , a (1736). • 
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863. In -ite. We received this form through the Latin ; 
but it is Greek by origin. It was of European celebrity in 
the middle ages as a class word, especially for sects and 
opinions, as Moftotheb'tes, Marcioniies, Monophysites. The 
odium which now attaches to this form cannot have been 
felt in the sixteenth century, or our Bible would not shew 
it so generally as it does, not only in such cases as Canaanite, 
PerizzUe, Hiviie, and Jehusite^ but also in Levite^ Ephrathiie, 
Bethlehemite, Israelile. But in the seventeenth century, we 
find the ecclesiastical historian Jeremy Collier using the term 
Wiclifiists, as if with purpose to avoid writing Wiclifite, which 
was the usuhl form. And thus in our own time the alumni 
of Winchester are not indifferent about being called Wyke- 
hamites instead of Wykehamists. 

Jacobite, Williamiie. 

Already, in the short space of six months, he had been several times 
a Jacobite, and several times a Williamite. Both Jacobites and Wil- 
liamites regarded him with contempt and distrust. — T. B. Macaulay, 
History, 1089, c. xiii. 

Unaltered Latin substantives. 

A considerable number have been adopted as substantives 
in their original and unaltered state : — abacus, acumen, album, 
alumnus, animus, apex, apparatus-, arbiter, arcana, area, 
arena, catena, census, circus, compendium, consensus, curator, 
deficit, detritus, equilibrium, eulogium, farrago, focus, formula, 
fungus, genius, genus, gravamen, herbarium, index, interest, 
item, maximum, medium, memento, memorandum, minimum, 
minister, minutice, modicum, momentum, odium, omen, onus, 
orator, pabulum, pastor, prospectus, radius, regimen, requiem, 
residuum, sanatorium, senator, sinus, species, specimen, sponsor, 
squalor, status, stimulus, stratum, tedium, terminus, tiro, ulti- 
matum, vertex, virus, vortex., 
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medium. 

Madame de Stael said, and the general remark is true, ‘ The English 
mind is in the middle between the German and the French, and is a 
medium of communication between them.’ — H. C. l^binson. Diary, 
vol. i. p. 175. 

Denuded Specimens. 

Some Latin words are denuded of their inflections and 
stand forth with a Saxoij-like simplicity ; as adii aditus, class 
classis, creed credo, deposit depositum, exit exitus, herb herba, 
orb orbis, plant planta, plaudit plaudite (imperative verb), tact 
tactus, text textus, unguent unguentum^ vest vestis, victim 
victima. Clarendon has classis still in its unaltered Latin 
form. But though some of these are recent, the group 
consists chiefly of Latin words that have been much worn 
and therefore old in the service of the English language, and 
their natural place is at the head of the Latin section. 
There they would have been ranged, but that the unbroken 
continuity between French and Latin forms denied an 
opening in that place. 

Greek Substantival Forms. 

364. The Greek substantival terminations are : — 

•ade, -ad 

-y, -logy 

-ery 

-iam 

-isc 

-asm 

-ast 

-yam 

-iOB 

-em, -m 
-old 
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Some Greek words we have denuded of formative ending, 
as abyss^ aioniy epochs idolj idyl^ meteor^ myth^ nymph^ ocean, 
period^ system. Here belongs the important word method, 
which has played a part in our language. 

I would advise you as much as possible to throw your business into a 
certain method, by which means you will learn to improve every precious 
moment, and find an unspeakable facility in the performance of your 
respective duties. — Letter from his Mother to Samuel Wesley at West- 
minster (1709). 

In -ad, *-ttSa (nom. -dj), and -ade (final -e French) : — decade. 
Dryad, monad, myriad. Naiad, Olympiad, Pleiad, triad, Troad. 
Of this form is the name of the chief epic, the Iliad : whence 
other names of poems, Lusiad, Dunciad. Closely allied are 
those in -id from nom. -tf, acc. -tSa : — Nereid, orchid ; and 
after this pattern the name of the chief Latin epic jEneid, 
and then Thebaid, 

Forms in -y from Greek words in -w and -cm ; as academy, 
agony, apostasy, astronomy, geometry, irony, panoply, pharmacy, 
rhapsody, synonymy, tyranny. 

irony €ipa>v€ia. 

There was no mockery in Miss Austen’s irony. However heartily we 
laugh at her pictures of human imbecility, wfe are never tempted to think 
that contempt or disgust for human nature suggested the satire. 

threnody dprjvtpdia. 

We crave not a memorial stone 
For those who fell at Marathon; 

Their fame with every breeze is blent, 

The mountains are their monument, 

And the low plaining of the sea 
Their everlasting threnody. 

The Three Fountains (1869), p. 100. 

Those in -logy -Xoy/a belong here : — anthology^ astrology, 
biology, chronology, craniology, eschatology, geology, histology, 
ichthyology, morphology, neology, onidogy, ornithology, osteology, 
teleology, theology BtoXofia 
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A few in -ery fronii -r\puiv ; as baptistery ^airrtcrr^piov, ceme- 
tery KoiprfrrjpioVf psaltery yfrdkTTjptop. The French -ery, 331. 

306. In -ism from the Greek -i<r/tos; as archaism, abso- 
lutism, atheism, catechism, criticism, Darwinism, eclecticism, 
egotism, formalism, fanaticism, idolism M., individualism, 
literalism M., materialism, modernism, organism, plagiarism, 
polytheism, propagandism, scepticism, schism, truism, ventrilo- 
quism. 

This, the most luxuriant of our Greek forms, began to 
push itself in Elizabeth’s time, but it was yet a new toy in 
the seventeenth century. In the correspondence between 
Strafford and Laud there is a to-and-fro imputation of 
‘ Johnnisms ’ : Strafford belonging to St. John’s College, 
Cambridge ; Laud to St. John’s at Oxford. 

What mcMS this Johnnism of yours, — till the rights of the pastors be 
a little more settled ? Welly I see the errors of your breeding will stick 
by you ; pastors and elders and all will come in if I let you alone. — 
Quoted by J. B. Mozley, Essays, ‘ Lord Strafford.’ 

ventriloquism. 

Coleridge praised ‘ Wallenstein,’ but censured Schiller for a sort of 
ventriloquism in poetry. By-the-by, a happy term to express that 
common fault of throwing the sentiments and feelings of the writer into 
the bodies of other persons, the characters of the poem. — Henry Crabb 
Robinson, Diary, &c., vol. i. p. 396. 

truism. 

But, gentlemen, a truism is often thrust forward to cover the advance 
of a fallacy. — Matthew Davenport Hill, Charge to the Grand Jury, 
i860. 

scepticism. 

Scepticism, to be worth anything, should be the thoroughly trained 
habit of looking deeply into all sides of the question, and not merely at 
the outside of one or two. — Sir Edward Strachey, The Spectator, Dec. 
30. 1871. 

How readily new words are builded on this model may 
be seen from the following : — 

I’ll send it over to you; and there are some other books that 
may like to see -^pamphlets about .An^omianism and Evangelicalism, 
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whatever they may be. I can’t think what the fellow means by sending 
such things to me. I’ve written to him, to desire that from henceforth 
he will send me no book or pamphlet on anything that ends in ism. — 
Adam Bede^ c. 5. 

The three schools of geological speculation which I have termed 
Catastrophism, Uniformitarianism^ and Evolutionisniy are commonly 
supposed to be antagonistic to one another. — Address of the President 
of the Geological Society (Prof. Huxley), 1869. 

There is an impression, which is not worthy to be called a conviction, 
but which holds the place of one, that the indifferentism, scepticism, 
materialism, and pantheism, which for the moment are so fashionable, 
afford, among them, an effectual defence against Vaticanism. — W. E. 
Gladstone to Emile De Laveleye, 1875. 

The form witticum seems to imply that -cism has been 
accepted as the formative, perhaps after the pattern of Catho- 
Itcisniy ostracism^ Stoicism. Ben Jonson has city cism : — 

. . . inform’d, reform’d, and transform’d, from his original citycism ; 
. • . Cynthia! s Revels, Act v. Sc. 4 (ed. 1756). 

360. In -ist — alarmist^ capitalist^ casuist, chemist, 

dogmatist, egotist, fatalist, idolist M., methodist, ministerialist^ 
novelist, oculist, optimist, panegyrist, pessimist, physicist, publicist, 
ritualist, satirist, sophist o-o^ta-r^r, Wykehamist. 

atheist, pantheist, polytheist. 

The whole world seems to give the lie to the great truth of the being 
of a God ; and of that great truth my whole being is full : so that were 
it not for the voice speaking so clearly in my conscience and my heart, 
I should be an atheist, pantheist, or polytheist when I looked into the 
world. — J, H. Newman, Apologia. 

Calvinist, Salvationist. 

In Switzerland there are especial grounds for resentment at the pre- 
sence of Salvationists. To a Svnss Calvinist of the old orthodox type 
the presumption of Salvationists in teaching him his religious duties 
must appear as insolent as the admonitions of the early Quakers to New 
England Puritans. — The Times. Sept. 3, 1884, 

In th^Bse two groups, -ist is the concrete to -ism the 
abstract ; but before the adoption of -ism, an abstract cor- 
relative for -ist was made with the French -ery (331) ; as 
casuistry, chemistry, palmistry, Rarhistry Hooker i. 6. margin. 
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867. But fond as we appear to be of the Greek verbs in 
-he and the Greek nouns in -ism^ -ist, we have drawn very 
little from a Greek form that lies close beside these. There 
are Greek verbs in -aze and corresponding substantives in 
-asm, -as/, which have been almost neglected by us. We 
have, however, a few Englished. 

In -asm, as chasm, enthusiasm, iconoclasm, pleonasm, proto- 
plasm, sarcasm, spasm. 

enthusiasm. 

Wahabeeism was the last wave of Mahomedan enthusiasm. — C. E. 
Trevelyan, The Times, Nov. 14, 1871. 

And -ast, as enthusiast, inconoclast, periphrast, protoplast 
(the first created man). 

To me it appears to be most reasonable, that the circumference 
of our protoplast’s senses should be the same with that of nature’s 
activity : unless we will derogate from his perfections, and so reflelit a 
disparagement on him that made us. — Josejih Glanvil, The Vanity of 
Dogmatizing, 1661. 

In -ysm (-wo-fidy) : — paroxysm. 

368. In -ics, a plural collective after the Greek -«d, in 
which the last letter -a being the sign of plurality has been 
translated into the English -s. 

Examples : — acoustics, aesthetics, athletics, calisthenics, ethics, 
gymnastics, hermeneutics, mathematics, mechanics, metaphysics, 
mnemonics, numismatics, optics, pneumatics, poetics, polemics, 
politics, statistics. ' 

Here we may observe ttfat the traces of French 
influence, though now sparse and rare, have not yet dis- 
appeared. In this set we have judged for ourselves what and 
how to borrow from the Greek, and we have reduced it to 
English form unled by French. In French t^e plural politiques 
means politicians, while 'politics' is expressed in the singular, 
la politique. We have however an elder group in which we 
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-have retained this French singular, as ariihmetic, logic, 
magic, music, rhetoric ^ • 

In -em, or -m, from Greek -tjfta, for a fevv weighty sub- 
stantives originating in a passive idea: — diadem, emblem, 
problem, stratagem, system, theorem. 

In -oid meaning ‘like,’ from tldos, ^hape, figure, 

appearance, as spheroid sphere-like ; adjectival substantives : , 
— aneroid, cycloid, rhomboid. 

369. A considerable number of Greek words have been 
adopted in their original or latinized forms. Such are 
acme, cegis, ambrosia, analysis, anathema, antithesis, asthma, 
basis, bathos, canon, catastrophe, chaos, character, chorus, 
climax, cosmos, crisis, criterion, diagnosis, dilemma, dogma, 
drama, echo, eirenicon, encomium, enigma, epitome, exegesis, 
exodus, horizon, hypothesis, metropolis, nectar, nemesis, oasis, 
paralysis, parenthesis, pathos, phenomenon, sphinx, stigma, 
sjkopsis, synthesis. 

Curtailed and Familiar Substantives. 

370. Next, we will notice a group of nouns of a peculiarly 
national stamp. They are easy and familiar expressions 
formed by a , curtailment of longer words, and are often 
monosyllabic. It is generally but not always the first part 
that has been retained. Thus for speculation spec, omnibus 
bus, cabriolet cab, incognito incog, distress stress, compo- 
sition compo, photograph ^photo. The curt expression 

^ There is a tendency in some writers to bring back the singular form 
in -ic : influenced it may be partly by the Greek phrase 
vaarticfi, o\f>onoirpnKh but more by the German die Ethik, die Ae 4 - 
thetik. ‘ Cleanth<% a Stoic, subdivided the three divisions and made 
{>ix: Dialectic and Kbetoric, comprised in Logic; Ethic and Politic; 
Physic and Theolow.’ Long’s Af. Aurelius Antoninus, and ed. p. 30. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold has criticized this tendency in his Essays in 
'Gritidsm, 3rd ed. p. 409. 
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of for credit is as old as the seventeenth century, when 
taking things to be put into a bill was called ‘ on ticket.’ John 
Oldham (i68^) has — 

Reduced to want, he in due time felt sick, 

Was fain to die, and be interred on tick. 

If it appear below the dignity of philology to notice such 
half-recognised slang, let it be remembered that this science 
is quite as much concerned with first efforts, of however 
uncouth an aspect, as it is with those mature forms which 
enjoy the most complete literary sanction. The words 
which one generation calls slang, are not unfrequently the 
sober and decorous terms of that which succeeds. The curt 
3us has made for itself a very tolerable position, and ca6 is 
absolutely established. The curt form of geni as a convenient 
abbreviation of ‘ gentleman,’ had once made considerable way, 
but its caredf^ was blighted in a court of justice. It is ati4)ut 
twenty years ago' that two young men, being brought before 
a London magistrate, described themselves as ‘ gents.’ The 
niagistrate said he considered that .description little better 
than ‘ blackguard.' The abbreviate form was never able to 
recover that shock. 

A more successful abbreviation is the title Miss, a contrac-j 
tion of Mistress which has won its way (not without checks)' 
to an honoured position. 

371. Already in 1711, Mr. Spectator, in an interesting 
paper for the''Study of the English language, No. 135, com- 
mented upon the tendency of these curt forms to get them- 
selves established. 

It is perhaps this humour of speaking no more than we needs must,, 
which has so miserably curtailed some of our words, that in familiar 
writings and conversations they often lose all but tfteir first syllables, as 
‘ mob. rep. pos. incog,’ and the like ; and as all ridiculous words make 


* Now forty (1886). 
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their first entry into a language by familiar phrases, I dare not answer 
for these, that they will not in time be looked upon as part of our 
tongue. 

In fad,' these words have a crude and fragmentary look 
only while they are recent, (live time enough, and the 
abruptness disappears. Who now thinks of mole (talpa) as a 
curt form of moldiwarp German Maulwurf?^ Who finds 
it vulgar to say Consols, though this is but a curt way of 
saying Consolidated Annuities ? A peal of bells is a sweet 
'expression, although curtailed from appeal. Siory is a pretty 
word, though curt for history. The short form has always 
borne a comparatively familiar sense, as it does to the present 
day. It is only used twice (2 Chron. xiii. 22 ; xxiv. 27) in 
the text of our Bible. But into the contents of the chapters, 
which are couched in homelier speech, we find it more readily 
admitted. Thus in Deuteronomy : — 

Chap. I. A/oses speech in the etui of the fortieth yeere, briefly re- 
hearsing the story, &c. 

Chap. II. 'J'he story is continued, &c. 

Chai’. III. The story of the conquest of Og king of Bashan. 

Curtailments which arc now obsolete, are in some cases 
preserved to us in compound words. Thus the word cobweb 
seems to indicate that the nttcrcop (old word for spider) was 
curtly called a cop or cob. 

372 . We have been very easy in our admission of long 
classic words ; nay, we have exhibited a large appetite for 
them. But now at length there has risen in our time a 
visible reaction against the tyranny df long words, and in 
favour of .the neglected monosyllable. We have not indeed 
• arrived at the decision 

To banish from the nation 
. All long-tail’d words in osity and ation^ 

John Hookham Frere, Whistlecraft (i8l7)> 

but ostentation and pride of invention is now seen almost as 
often in short or Saxon-like words as it is in the long-robed 
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v^’ords of classic sweep. Perhaps it may be the case that the 
Americans are leading the van in this. Certain it is that 
words of this character do win their way into English literature 
from across the Atlantic. I'he following is one of their new 
devices. 

Boston is the of the world. So say those who, not being Massa- 
chusetts men themselves, are disposed to impute extravagant pretensions 
to the good old Puritan city. The /////^ in the language of America, is 
the nave, or centre-piece of the wheel, from which the spokes |;adiate, 
and on which the wheel turns. As the Americans make with their 
hickory wood the best wheels in tlie world, they have some light to give 
to one of the pieces a name of their own. But, however, Boston need 
not quarrel with the saying. Nations, like individuals, arc generally 
governed by ideas, and no people to such a degree as the Americans : and 
the ideas which have governed them hitherto have been supplied from New 
England. But Massachusetts has been the wdieel within New England, 
and Boston the wheel within Massachusetts. It has hitherto been the first 
source and foundation of the ideas that have moved and made America ; 
and is, in a high and honourable sense, the /lu/} of the New World. — 
F. Barham Zincke, Lasl IVrnfcr in the United States (1868), p. 279. 

And the younger colonies likewise bear their part in sus- 
taining this English characteristic. In South Australia a 
hotel or public-house is called a pub ; a word which is well 
( iiough known in I^ngland, but not bn the level implied in 
the following: 

About ten miles from Laura is Caltowie, a,;»township possessing an 
hotel or *pub,’ as we heard it gravely styled, a post-office, a store, and 
two or three little farm-houses, all making a very small figure in the 
midst of the great plain. The horses were baited seven miles further 
on, at Jamestown, which boasts two ^ pubs * of imposing appearance.* — 
Rosamond and Florence Hill, What we saw in Anstra/ia. 1875 : p. 217. 

373. Familiar abbreviations of Christian names belong 
here. They are commonly made, with alteration or without, 
from the* first syllable^. IT///, Waf (from Walter, 

^ The Germans, having a diminutival form -c]j)en, which attaches to 
the end of a word, are naturally led to preserve the final syllable in 
their familiar abbreviations of Christian names, as Gretchen, Lott- 
chen, Trudehen, from Margarethe, Charlotte, Gertrude. In other 
cases, apart from this cause, it is the latter part that survives, as Trin 
tor Cathaiina. But no ‘general rule can be affirmed : Fritz is the uni- 
versal * Kosename ' for Friedrich, and Dietz for Dietrich. 
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according to its old faded-French pronunciation Water), 
Sam, &c. 

These are specially liable to alteration from the caprices 
of the little folk among whom they are most current, and to 
this cause (mixed with the imperfection of the childish organs 
of speech and. the fondness which elder brothers and sisters 
have for propagating the original speeches of the little ones) 
must J>e assigned such forms as Bob for Rob, Bill for Will, 
Dick for Rich. Charles Dickens signed his writings ‘ Boz ’ 
after a domestic modification of Moses. In the case of names 
beginning with a vowel, the curt form takes a consonant, as 
Ned, Noll, Nell, for Edward, Oliver, and Ellen. 

While we are upon these familiar appellations, we may as 
well complete the list by noticing some which do not spring 
from the causes here under consideration. Harry for Henry 
i& a rough English imitation of the sound of the French 
■Henri; Jack is the French Jacques, which has attached itself 
somehow to the English John. 

374. A survey of English nouns would indeed be deficient 
which should omit that curt, stunt, slang element to which 
we as a nation are so remarkably prone, and in regard to 
which we stand in such contrast with our adoptive sister. 
The French language shrinks from such things as it were 
from an indecorum. Our public-school and university life is 
a great wellhead of new and irresponsible words. Gradually 
they find their way into literature. Fyr example : — 

chaff. 

He wishes to confound the whoie school of those who think that a 
faith is to be tested by the inward experience of life. And so he sets 
himself to overwhelm Mr. Hughes with ridicule, rioting in that kind of 
banter vulgarly described as ' chaff,’ and bringing up against him the 
stock difficulties which can always be cast in the way of belief. — 
J. Llewelyn Davies, The Gospel and Modem Life,s^. xviii. 

376. And 3s such words in shoals proceed from the 
.gathering-places of young Saxons, so also a kindred work is 
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being achieved by that young Saxon world which lives 
beyond the western main. It almost seems as if they, or a 
certain school among them, were bent on raising a standard 
of rebellion, and were resolved to dispute that superiority 
which the classic tongues have so long exercised over our 
barbarian language. Nothing in American literature bears 
such a stamp of originality and determination as those 
writings in which reverence for antiquity is utterly cast aside, 
and their old obedience to the King’s English is thrown to 
the winds. The genial and suasive satire of the Biglow 
Papers on the one hand, and the mocking laughter of Hans 
, Breitmann on the other, are at one in their contemptuous 
rejection of the old senatorial dignity of literary language. 
It is in both cases an audacious renunciation of the long 
captivity in which our speech and literature have been held 
under classic sway, and it seems to us at first sight as little 
less than an open declaration of the prior claims of familiarity 
and barbarism. But it cannot be denied that Mr. Lowell 
has practically demonstrated the power of mind over matter, 
the power of resolution over restraint, the superiority of 
thought in literature over every conventional limit that can be 
imposed upon the forms of expression. It is an assertion of 
the natural freedom of dialect and language and diction. 
Who, with any feeling for humour, can refuse to condone ‘the 
literary audacity of the following : — 

* 

I’ve noticed thet each half-baked scheme’s abettors 
Are in the habbit o’ producin’ letters, 

Writ by all sorts o’ nev^-heerd-on fellers, 

’Bout as oridgenal ez the wind in bellers ; 

I’ve noticed tu, it’s the quack med’eines gits 
(An’ needs) the grettest heap o’ stiffykits. 

Or who .with any love of nature can let the dialect blind him 
to the burst of real poetry that there is in this description of 
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the New England spring, ‘that gives one leap from April 
into June ’ ? — 

Thin all comes crowdin’ in; afore you think, 

The oak-buds mist the side-hill woods with pink. 

The cat-bird in the laylock bush is loud, 

The orchards turn to heaps o' rosy cloud. 

In ellum-shrouds the flashin’ hangbird clings, 

An’ for the summer vy’ge his hammock slings ; 

All down the loose-walled lanes, in archiu’ bowers 
The barb’ry droops its strings o’ golden flowers .... 

’Nuff sed, June’s luidesman, poet o’ the year. 

Gladness on wings, the bobolink is here ; 

Half hid in tip-toj) apple blooms ho swings 
Or climbs against the breeze with quivering wings, 

, Or givin’ way to ’t in a mock despair 

Runs down, a brook o’ laughter, thru the air. 

Mr. Lowell’s dialect is the true Yankee, the speech of the 
Northern farmer. It is difficult to believe that Mr. Leland’s 
poetry represents any existing form of sjteech, but it is 
described as Pennsylvania German 

Returning to our own side of the Atlantic, we may observe 
that in a gradual and unobserved manner we are continually 
admitting words which once were disowned and disallowed. 
Two remarkable examples are clever and fun, words now in 
perfect credit ; of which Johnson could call the former ‘ a 
low word ’ and the latter ‘ a low cant word.’ 


Diminutives. 

376. The general motive of the employment of such 
words is to escape conventionality; that is, to escape the 
triteness and dryness of that viiich is current and hackneyed 
and this because the speaker longs to mingle with his words 
something of character or of humour or of good fellowship — 
in a word, sorpething personal and emotional. Now it is plitin, 


‘ A. J. Ellis, Early English Pronunciation, Part iii, p. 655 . 
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without reasoning, that to call each thing bylhe name that 
everybody calls it, without any little twist or twirl, is apt to 
seem commonplace and vapid. Kindly feelings desire a 
little playfulness in conversation ; the sterner sentiments have 
also their claim for an utterance to fit them, — and both of 
these are at times rebellious against conventionality. Conse- 
quently there has been found in most languages a faculty of 
shaping certain words to the temper of the speaker, or, so 
to say, of giving them a moral colouring. Emotional sub- 
stantives have been commonly called Diminutives, because 
the sentiments which have been most active in this w'ork 
have been those of affectionate partiality on the one hand, or 
of contempt on the other ; and therefore the idea of ‘ little ’ 
has been much felt in this strain of words. In some lan- 
guages, such as the Italian, the term Diminutive appeared too 
narrow, and the grammarians made another class by the<name 
of Augmentatives. But in this way of proceeding it would 
be necessary to invent more names, for varieties may be 
found as numerous as the shades of human feeling ; and 
therefore it seems better to acquiesce in the common desig- 
nation, however inildequate, only remembering what it really 
signifies. The Diminutives are emotional substantives, ex- 
pressive of liking or aversion, of admiration or contempt, and 
accordingly conveying a good or a bad sense, a magnifying 
or diminishing effect. By the Italian -accio we may see 
how hard these variations are to classify. I'lie name of a 
great painter, Masaccio (d. 1443), was a reproachful exten- 
sion of Maso for Tommaso, his^hristened name ; because his 
negligence of other duties for his Art’s sake made him 
unlovely. 

377. There has been good material in our family for a 
development of this kind, but it has not been matured as it 
has in Latin and Italian. We have two primary diminutival 
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formative^, naiftely l and k. In Moesogothic we find only 
L, as Wulfila (little wolf), commonly written (after the 
Greek) Ulphilas or Ulfilas; Attila, Totila. So magula 
little boy, as Jn. vi. 9, ist magula ains her there is a lad 
here. For the rest, the general rule is that l is High Dutch, 
and K is Low Dutch. The observant traveller in the German 
cantons of Switzerland, where the old Alemannic is spoken, 
knows the sound of substantives ending in -li, with Umlaut 
of rbot-vowel A flower is bliimli, foot is fflssli; and if 
you ask your way, you are told to take such a road strassli, 
leading by such a house hiiusli. The generality of the 
usage almost kills the diminutival effect. Downwards from 
the Alps towards the Northern Sea, the l wanes as the k waxes. 
In Swabia it becomes -le; in Franconia there is a meeting 
and a curious junction of the l and k forms, in a diminutival 
-lich,*of which Grimm has only plurals to offer from the 
mouth of the people, but he quotes an example in the 
singular number from the old Franconian poet Hans Sachs, 
who has geltlich for geldlein or geldchen. In the possession 
of -the two forms -lein and -chen the modern German 
exhibits its composite nature ; and whifie it cherishes the 
title of Hoch Deutsch shows itself to be a mixture of High 
and Low. Indeed the lowland -chen is. prevailing more and 
more, and shutting -lein up into the dignified seclusion of 
poetry and literature. The n in these forms is secondary 
because flexional ; at first it appeared only in oblique cases. 
Thus,|.in the Nibelungen Lied, the nominative Etzel (um- 
lauted form of Attila) makQ|, genitive Etzelines, accusative 
Etzeln : then later a nominative Etzelfn. 

Of the diminutival l in the Low Dutch dialects there is 
little trace. Among our English examples of l, 316 , the 
reader iftay catch a faint shadow of diminution in a few; 
— perhaps in bubble, kernel, nipple, ripple, skittle, stubble. 
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\whisile\ our remnants of the K-form are more considerable, 
as -ock, 317, and 

-kin bumpkin^ canakin lambkw, mannikin^ 

pipkin, pumpkin, but the diminutival sense is mostly effete. 
This formative has made some personal mmt^\—Jenkin, 
Perkin, Simkin. 

In Scottish -kie, -kinie, as in the following quotation : — 

A form of expression which has been a great favourite in Scotland, in 
my recollection, has much gone out of practice — 1 mean the frequent 
use of diminutives, generally adopted either as terms of endearment or 
of contempt. Thus, it was very common to speak of a person whom 
you meant rather to undervalue, as a 7 nannie, a bodie, a bit bodie, or a 
%vce bit mannie. The bailie in Rob Roy, when he intended to repre- 
sent his party as persons of no importance, used the expression * We^are 
bits o’ Glasgow bodies.’ In a popular child’s song we have the en- 
dearing expression, ^ My wee bit laddie.’ We have known the series of 
diminutives, as applied to the canine race, very rich in diminution. 
There is — i. A dog; 2. A doggie; 3. A bit doggie; 4. A wee bit 
doggie; and even 5. A wee bit doggikie. A correspondent has sup- 
plied me with a diminutive, which is of a more extravagant degree of 
attenuation than any I ever met with. It is this — ‘ A peerie wee bit o’ 

a manikinie.’ . It is recorded in the family that Mrs. Mure, on 

receiving from David Hume on his deathbed the copy of his History, 
which is still in the library of Caldwell, thanked him very warmly, and 
added, in her native dialect, which she and the historian spoke in great 
purity, ‘ O David, that’s a book ye may weel be proud o’, but before ye 
dee ye should bum a’ your wee bukies.’ — E. B. Ramsay, Reminiscences 
of Scottish Life and Character, ch. v. 

The form -ing (-ling) from the elemental associations 
described above, 318, slid occasionally into a diminutival 
effect, as in the courteous appellation lordings, once popular 
in addressing a mixed assembly, where we should now say 
' Gentlemen ! ’ — 

Lysteneth lordynges gente and fre. — Percy Folio, iii. 16*^; 

In the -ling form it is superiniposed upon the diminutival -l 
and^makes an instrument of fondness or compassion trending 
away towards contempt : — changeling, duckling, foundling, 
gosling, nurseling, strangeling, suckling, willing, youngling. 
The form 

-ie, well known as the Scottish diminutive,, and well illus- 
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trated in the quotation from Dean Ramsay — brownie, 
burdie, caddie, daddie, doggie, geordie, giftie, kelpie, 
laddie, lambie, lassie, mannie,minnie, mousie, pl’atie 
little plate (Burns), wifie, occurs in English only in childish 
talk, aunty, daddy, Georgy, Johnny, mammy. But in. Dutch it 
is in great force, the old -kin having been abandoned in 
favour of -je, as kalfje little calf, katje little cat, huisje 
little house. More obscurely this Diminutive appears in some 
districts of Switzerland (Grimm iii. 684), so that its area 
was perhaps once very extensive. By the addition of this 
-ie to K we get the cumulate diminutival termination -kie 
as above in Dean Ramsay’s doggikie, or -key as in our 
donkey, i. e. little dun — ‘ dun ’ being a familiar term for horse b 
Intermediate between dun and donkey there is the word 
tonek dunnock hedge-sparrow. 

In the Romance languages also these consonants are 
employed for Diminution. In Latin we find the same 
agency of the l and the c (k) and the subordinate «. 
Diminutives with i, — hortus hortulus, cella ccllula, caput 
capitulum ; with c — homo homuncio ; with c and l — artus 
articulus, mulier muliercula, corpus corpusculum ; with n 
and c and l — homo homunculus, narratio narratiuncula. 
This will serve to indicate the wide area and high antiquity 
of . the Diminutival forms, as also to hint the wealth of 
Diminutives in Latin, out of which has grown the profusion 
in modern Italian. 

Were it not for their luxuriance in Dutch and Scotch one 
might be moved to generalize and say that Diminutives seem 
to expand in the sunny south and to contract as we follow 
them northwards. Exuberant to the .south of the Alp.s, they 

’ The history of monkey is different. It is borrowed from Italian 
monioohio, diminutive of mona or monna, contracted from modonna, 
s if ‘ little old woman ’ (Skeat). 
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thrive in the southern more than in the northern Teutonic 
lands ; while in Scandinavia their growth is scanty, but 
hardly scantier than in English. 

The Diminutive at present most active in English is the 
French -et, -ette, -let, as brooklet^ gablet, islet, kinglet, lancet, 
puppet, ringlet, streamlet, sermo?ictle, tablet, ivagonette, 334. 

gablet. 

Rising against the screen . . . stood an old monument of carved 
wood, once brilliantly painted ... It lifted its gablet, carved to look 
like a canopy, till its ajjex was on a level with the book-board on the 
front of the organ-loft ; — ■ - (leorge MacDonald, Annals of a Quiet 
Neighbourhood, ch. ii. 

jwtelet. 

— quires of letter paper, and note paper, and notelct paper, from de- 
spatches of state to billet-doux. — Endymion, by the author of ‘ Loth'air ’ 
(1880), vol. ii. c. 32. 

It is (probably) as a compensation for our poverty in 
emotional expressions that we seek relief in cant and slang, 

370. 

As regards the influence of the emotions on the forms of 
words, the Italian and the English stand at opposite poles : 

A far niente life promotes the graces : 

They pass from dreamy bliss to wakeful glee. 

And in their bearing, and their speech, one traces 
A breadth of grace and depth of courtesy 
That are not found in more inclement places ; 

Their clime and tongue are much in harmony ; 

The cockney^ met in Middlesex or Surrey, 

Is often cold, and always in a hurry. 

Frederick Locker, London Lyrics^ ‘ Invitation to Rome.’ 


Inflection of Substantives. 

378. Flexion is used to express the Number, the Case, and : 
the Gender of substantives. The Saxon substantive had a 
full declension — three cases in the singular, and as many in 
the plural. 
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SINGULAR. 

PLURAL. 

Nom. 

Ac;p. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

1 smiS 

smii?Jes 

smi®e 

smith 

of a smith 
to a smith 

smitSas 

smi^^a 

smiSum 

smiths 

of smiths 
to smiths 


Of all these Cases, nothing now survives but an s for the 
Genitive Singular, and an s for the Plural Number. 

There were in Saxon hundreds of masculine substantives 
which made their plural in -as Thus : — 


SINOULAU. 

ende end 
dseg day 
cyning king 
weg way 
stsef staffs letter 


PLURAL. 

end as 

ends 

dagas 

days 

cyningas kings 

wegas 

ways 

stafas 

staves 


Such was the plural of the most numerous of the Strong 
Declensions, and this is the declension to which we trace our 
modern plural form -s ; but it would hardly have prevailed 
had it not been supported by the example of the French 
language. For although this s-form was the most numerous 
among the Strong substantives, it was not absolutely the 
most frequent form ig the old language. 

379. The really dominant pluralform in Saxon times was 
that of the Weak Declensions, which ended in -an. Of 
these we retain some relics, as oxen^ eyne \ — the latter only in 
poetry. In Chaucer's time it was spelt eyen, which comes 


* This old plural s is one of the kin-marks by which our nearness to 
the Moesogothic is indicated. In that dialect the s plural has a very 
much larger incidence than in Anglosaxon. In fact it applies to all the 
masculine and feminine substantives of the dialect. In the Old- and 
Middle- High German it is untraceable. In the Scandinavian dialects it 
is represented by R. In the Oldsaxon alone (besides the Moesogothic) 
do we find the plural s : there it holds much the same sort of place as 
in Anglosaxon. 
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nearer to the Saxon i^agan. Thus, in the description of the 
Monk — 

His eycn stepe and rollyng in his bed. 

In the Northern dialect it appeared as ene, in modern 
Scotch written een. 

Crete ene and gray, with a grym loke. 

i'roy Rook, 3821. 

380 . We have indeed other plurals in -cn ; but they are 
younger than Saxon times. They arc a memorial of a 
struggle between the -s and -n pluralforms during the tran- 
sition period ; and had it not been for an external influence, 
perhaps the plural -en would have become as general in 
modern English as it is in modern German. The form 
shoon shoes, is still extant in spoken Scotch ; also within the 
horizon of our English reading, if not of our speaking or 
writing. 

We will not leaiie one Lord, one Gentleman : 

Spare none, but such as go in clouted shooen, 

2 Henry VI, iv, a. lyS. 

Other like relics are ho u sen, hosen (1611). In the Dorset 
Dialect occur cheese n, furzen (Barnes). Spenser has fone 
foes, F. Q. iii. 3. 33. The orthographical transformation 

resulted from the institution of a silenL^-final. 

* 

In the same style of orthography is eyne, which also dates 
from the sixteenth century : 

The Cat with eyne of burning coale, 

Now couches from the Mouses hole. 

Pericles^ Act iii. Prologue, 5. 

The familiar forms brethren and children are cumulate 
plurals. They have added the -en pluralform on to an elder 
plural ; for brether and childer were plurals of brother and 
child*. The form sisieryn was common in the fifteenth 


* In Edwin Waugh’s Lancashire Poems there is one entitled : ‘ Come 
whoam to the childer and me.’ 
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, century— ‘ bretheryn and sisteryn' — and shiren is said to live 
in America, in the phraseology of the meeting-house, as the 
counterpart of brethren. But now we say sisters^ just as we 
also say eggs, lambs. All these are examples of the gradual 
assimilation of the out-standing archaisms. The plural of 
Saxon jEg was .?kghu, German Ki, plural Eicr, but in the 
fourteenth century we find Wiclif's constant form is cjj, plural 
cjjvcn — that is to say, the Saxon plural with cumulation of n. 
The Wiclifite versions have two plurals of lajnb, as in 
Isaiah v. 1 7 : 

Wiclif, 1384. Purvey, 1388. 

And lombis shut be fed aftir thcr And lambren shulen be fed bi her 
order, and dcsertes in to plente ordre, and comclyngis schulcn ete 
turned comelingus shut ete. desert places turned in to plcutee.. 

Another kind of cumulation sometimes takes place. The 
modern s gets added to its old rival n. In the passage just 
quoted from 2 Henry VI, the First and Second Folios have 
shooen, the Third has shoon, and the Fourth has shoons ! 
With this may be classed the Norfolk boy-expression for| 
birds’ .nests, which is buds’ nesens^. 

It was by the French influence, leading the van of educa- 
tion for three centuries, that the plural -s, which held a 
secondary place in Sllfejn grammar, became the universal law 
of English grammar. 

381 . Some pluralforms originated in Umlaut. The plurals 
feet, geese, men, teeth, made by internal vowel-change from 
foot, goose, man, tooth ; the forms liee, mice, frenchified ortho- 
graphies of the Saxon plurals l?s, m$s, from singular lOs, mus 
— are relics of an ancient class which had a flexional i (now 
lost) pausing Umlaut. 137 . In the Old Sax'on of the Heliand 
this i may still be seen : the plural of fdt is f6ti ; the plural of 

‘ Your hosens, laird, are baith to dam. 

The Lyric Gems of Scotland. 
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bdk is buoki, and accordingly in Anglosaxon b6c had for 
its plural b£c; but now it is books. In the transition period 
the plural of goat appears as gaglc and gret, but now it is 
goats. And here it should be observed that there is no 
naturalc onnection between Umlauted forms and Plurality : 
no more than there is between the Umlaut and the Subjunc- 
tive Mood, for which in German it has most usefully provided. 
128. In each instance, the Umlauted form chanced to come 
handy, and was adopted for the purpose. 

Here also we get cumulate examples. The plural of cC 
cow, was once (Scotch kye), but with the superadded n 
it has become kine''. The Scottish breeks is a cumulate 
example, the modern s being imposed upon the old umlaut 
plural ; for in Saxon it was singular br6c, plural br£c. 

On the other hand, chicken, which has been taken for a 
plural in -n, is really a singular, and chickens its simple plural ; 
\mt chick has been a deductive singular, coined from the 
supposed plural chicken. In like manner pea is a modernism, 
ia creature of grammar, a singular begotten of the supposed 
plural pease, which was really singular, and peason or peasen was 
the plural, as we see in the following from the poet Surrey : — 

All men might well dispf^e 
My wit and enterprise, 

If I esteemed a pease 
Above a pearl in price. 

Tickle treasure, abhorred of reason. 

Dangerous to deal with, vain, of none avail ; 

Costly in keeping, past not worth two peason ; 

Slipper in sliding, as is an eeles tail. 

Other like cases, in which a new singular has been coined 
by the removal of s and its reserval fof the plural, are cherry 
F. cerise, L. cerasus; sherry, in Shakspeare sherris\ shay 
F. chaise. 

' This secondary plural foim was no doubt suggested by the old 
genitive of ct, which was CUN A or kOna- 
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In like manner marquee (field-tent) is an English singular 
which has sprung from the supposition that marquees was a 
plural, being really a singular F. marquise, which meant, 
according to Littrd, a tent fit for a marchioness. 

The French word assez enough, in OF. assetz, gave us 
our assets (enough to meet claims) which has been construed 
as a plural, and has produced a new singular assets of which 
examples may be seen in the New Dictionary. 

The s-plural has had in English the effect of making the 
close of a word almost untenable by s unless the word be of 
the plural number. ^ The French singular richesse has be- 
come an English plural riches. And when we see an s-ending 
word construed as a singular, however justly, it has somehow 
a strange and uncouth air : as 

Taunton had l)een turned into .a shambles. — T. B. Macaulay, History, 
ch. vii. 

Evil news rides fast, while good news baits. — John Milton. 

On the other hand, a plural word may become a singular, 
if the plurality is a little disguised by orthography, so that| 
whatever the sound, the written w’ord does not end in -s ; as 
bodice (= bodies), brose OF. broues , poultice L. pultes. 

He had the small poa^o much, that he was for a time blinded with 
them. — A. Wood, Life ^Himself, cd. Bliss, 1848, p. 6. 

382. There are two words, which have one form for 
singular and plural, viz; sheep and deer ^ ’ 

These are the relics of a group of Saxon neuters, which in 
the plural nominative and accusative were flexionless. Such 
were Sing, w!f, word, and many others, of which the 


^ To these might be added swine, only that it seems now to be ac- 
cepted, perhaps by false analogy with kine, as a plural, while sow and 
tHe upstart pig’&ll the office of the singular. Another of them w&s,year 
GEARt and there are still certain locutions in which we do not pluralize 
this word. Schmidt says, ‘ Often unchanged in the plural, particularly 
in the language of low persons’ ; and he adds a quantity of references. 
Shakspeare Lexicon, v. Year. , - 
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plural was in form as the singular; not as novi, leaves, things, 
xmves, words. 

Those words which we have adopted from Latin or Greek 
in the singular nominative unaltered, have usually been 
pluralised according to Greek and Latin grammar. Thus 
the plural of phenomenon is phenomena, of oasis oases, of 
terminus teymini, of fungus fungi. But occasionally we see 
the plurals in English form, as when Dr. Badham entitles his 
book, not Edible Fungi, but ‘ Esculent Funguses,’ and uses 
this plural all through it, as 

No country is perhaps richer in esculent Funguses than our own ; we 
have upwards of thirty species abounding in our woods, (p. xiii.) 

Some few substantives which we have made out of un- 
altered Latin words, not being nouns in that language, have , 
no Latin plurality. These we have pluralised with English s, 
as items, interests. 

Benevolent subscribers too seldom examine the items of a report. — 
Ginx's Baby, ix. 


Gender of Substantives. 

383. Here we approach one of the chief notes of modern 
English. In the English language as^ow current, the tra- 
ditional Gender of ancient Grammar la entirely extinct; and 
this important event has escaped observation under the 
gradual intrusion and substitution of another idea, namely 
that of Sex. The blending of these ideas was favoured by 
the circumstance that the grammatical treatment of .Gender 
was conducted through the medium of figurative terms which 
were borrowed from animal life ; and now that the Figure has 
been exchanged for Fact, it is found hard to disentangle Fact 
from Figure, and to take account of the change that ha| been 
effected. In the Saxon period the two things were still 
distinct. If man was masculine so also was woman wifman ; 

fib 
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wife wfF and child cild were neuter. So in modern German 
W«ib and Kind are neuter. And as in German now, so in 
our Saxon* period soul sawul was feminine, sun sunne was 
feminine, moon mona was masculine. But the tendency 
towards the modem simplification had begun to set in long 
ages before the completion of that silent revolution which 
has been worked out in the English language. 

The Saxon formative of the substantive feminine was -en, 

t. 

as God Deus, oyden dea ; wealh servus, wylen serva, ancilla ; 
BEGEN minister, Jjynen ministra. 

But this formative has been supplanted, and so nearly 
extinguished, that it is difficult to find an extant specimen to 
serve for an illustration. Beyond sporting circles, not one 
{person in a thousand is aware that vixen is the feminine of 
fox. In general speech it is only known as a stigma for the 
character of a shrewish woman. In this well-preserved form 
we see not only the -en termination, but also the thinning of 
the radical vowel by Umlaut, as in gyden, wylen, ]?ynen. So 
also in German Fuchs, FttHisinn. 

An example which maintained itself lon^ after the extinc- 
tion of its congeners was mynchyn mynecen, feminine of 
MUNEC monk. At the^ time of the suppression of the religious 
houses Dr. London wrote as follows from Godstow, April 1 7, 
1535, to Crumwell : — 

And if the kings grace’s pleasur be, notwithstonding her (the lady 
abbess’s) desyer for suche considerations as movith hys grace for the 
reformation of suche abases, to tak the bowse by surrendyr, then 1 
♦besek yo’’ lordeshipp to admytt me humble sutar for my lady and 
herre sisters, and the late Abbasse, and suche as haue covent scales for 
lyvings in that howse, that they may be favorably orderyd, specially 
my lady wich lately payd herre fyrst fruyts and was indaungeryd therfor 
unto herre frynds. Many of the mynchyns be also agyd, and as I per- 
ceyve few of the other jp.ue any fiynds, wherefor I besek yo"^ lordeschipp 
to be fude lord unto them. 

Another example of this formative is Scottish car line, 
fem. of car][^. 
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384. That which superseded the Saxon feminine was the 
French -ess, as abbess, arbitress, countess, duchess, empress, 
giantess, goddess, governess, laundress, marchioness, patroness, 
peeress, princess, sempstress, songstress, traitress. 

Governess is not invariably applicable as the feminine of 
governor. There are considerations which override grammar, 
as our practice of Common Prayer witnesses. At the time 
of the Queen’s Accession the clergy were at first upprepared 
on this point, and I remember where I heard ^ Queen and 
Governess’ in church. 

And this is but one of many limitations tending to reduce 
this -ess formative, and to confine it to a narrower area than 
it once occupied. Numerous are the examples now obsolete 
which are found in books : — architectress, buildress, captainess, 
dauncer ess, flatter ess, intrudress, knightess, neighbour ess, pedler- 
ess, soveraintess, thralless, vengeress, waileress 

In Doncaster the feminine of Alderman is Aldress or 
Aldresse^. 

In fact the application of this ^m has been so narrowed, 
that we cannot -properly be said to have a feminine formative 
at all. A limited number of privileged examples there are, 
but not a free feminine formative. We cannot make new 
feminines for every emergericy, as the Germans can with 
tlieir -inn. We can say lioness and tigress, but not elephant- 
ess nor cameless. 

As an illustration that we cannot make a feminine sub- 
stantive to meet a new occasion, I instance the following. 
There is a place in the Psalms where our word ‘ preachers ’ 

^ * More in Trench’s English Past and Present seventh ed. (1870), 

’ Jackson’s History of Doncaster Church, folio 1855, plate ix. ; where 
we see next to the pew of the Mayor and Aldermen one that is marked 
ss ‘ Aldresses’ Pew.’ The expression occurs in other parts, of the same 
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is in the original a feminine form. Dr. Marsh, in a collection 
of notes from Scripture concerning the ministry of women, 
brings in this passage, but he can only array his Hebrew fact 
in an English dress by an ungainly compound : — 

Psalm Ixviii. ii reads in the original thus: — ‘The I.ord gave the 
word, great was the company of women-publishers .’ — Memoir of the 
Rev. William Marsh, D.D,, by his Daughter (1867), p. 398. 

This example opens to us the fact that our only instrument 
of free general application for the expression of gender, is a 
Compound, descriptive of sex, as man-child, man-servant, 
maidservant, men-singers, women-singers, he-ass, she-ass, he- 
goat, she-goat, hoar-pig, dog-wolf, cock-sparrow, hen-sparrow, 
billy-goat, nanny-goat, tom-cat. 

The termination -ster (316) was conventionally appro- 
priated to the feminine gender at some distant period, for it 
appears both in Anglo-Saxon and in modern Dutch. The 
terms Baxter BiEciSTRE, Gen. xl. brewster, Webster , spinster, 
spring from a time when baking, brewing, weaving, spinning, 
were female industries, and the occasional application of 
them to a man only shows that the form of expression had 
become fixed. 

Also we find fidelere and fi»elestre, fiddler and fiddler- 
ess; RJEDERE reader, with a feminine r^edestre; witega 
prophet and witegestre prophetess. But in the transition 
period this fell into disuse, and the only perfect example now 
surviving is spinster, feminine of spinner. Others have been 
overlaid with a French -ess, as semp-strsss, songstress. 

386. The contrast between English and German in the 
matter of Gender may be gathered from the following 
humorous quotation : — 

' The German genders, however, are enough of themselves to prove 
that considerations of sex have little to do with this branch of grammar, 
and that the principle involved is only that of the harraonical agree- 
ment of endings in words. A German gentleman, for instance, wxitm a 
m ascul i ne le|fer of feminine love to a neuter young lady with a feminine 
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pen and feminine ink on masculine sheets of neuter paper, and encloses it 
in a masculine envelope with a feminine address to his darling, though 
neuter, Gretchen. He has a masculine head, a feminine hand, and a 
neuter heart. A masculine father and feminine mother have neuter 
children. They eat neuter bread, feminine butter, and masculine cheese. 
At a masculine table they eat, with feminine forks and neuter knives on 
masculine plates, feminine potatoes and neuter meat, or with masculine 
spoons take feminine soup and neuter vegetables. . . It may seem that 
the force of caprice could go no further, and that their whole system of 
speaking is altogether irrational. But exactly the same kind of con- 
fusion formerly prevailed in English, and, had it not been for the crossfire 
which played on our language from the Norman-French as a result of the 
Conquest, would still prevail. Indeed, there is no real confusion connected 
with the matter, but all is the surviving echo of harmonies which can be 
historically proved to have existed at an earlier stage of the language. — 
The Globe ^ 26 July, 1886 : — * The Origin of Gender^ by Philologus. 

In the matter of Gender the English Language has been 
the first to arrive at simplicity and logical truth 

Concluding Observations on the Substantive, 

386. If from this point we cast a look back over the 
verbs and substantives, we perceive a certain quietude in the 
former, and a corresponding energy in the latter. In making 
this remark I am naturally taking as. my standard of com- 
parison those languages with which the philological student 
is most likely to be equipped. The remark will hold good, 
as against the Latin language, still more so as against the 
Greek, and most of all as against the Hebrew. In all of 
these languages, but especially in the latter, the mental 
activity of the nation is strikingly gathered up and concen- 
trated in the verb. Time has been when this was largely 
true of our own ancestral verb. But it is less so now than * 
formerly. And the change is especially manifest in our own 
insular branch. During the modem period, in which we 


' *It is carious that modem Eaglish has in this as in so much else 
gone back to the simple beginnings . . . and distinguishes gender only 
by means of the corresponding pronouns.’ — A. H. Sayce, Comparative 
Philology (1874), p. 357. See the whole passage. 
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have the movements of the language continuously before us, 
it is equally remarkable on the one hand how little our verb 
has done to extend its compass, and on the other hand how 
much the substantive has done to increase its variability. 
The quotations of this section are a sufficient proof that some 
of the strongest lineaments of character in the English 
language are now and have long been finding their chosen 
seat of expression in the substantives. But while this remark 
is made here at the close of the substantives, and with a 
particular application to them, I would add that it applies in 
a general way to the whole Nounal group, and that its 
structural significance will become apparent in the third 
division of the chapter on Syntax. 682 . 


2. Of the Adjective. 

♦ 

387 . The adjective, or word fit for attachment, is a word 
which presupposes a substantive, and is for this reason 
essentially relative and secondary. This inward nature of 
adjectives is beautifully expressed in Greek and Latin by the 
outward conformation of their physical aspect. Whereas 
the bulk of the Latin substantives are in -ua or -a or -um, 
and the bulk of the Greek substantives are in -os or -7 or -op; 
their adjectives are, for the most part, not in some one, but in 
all the three forms, as becomes those whose business it is to 
agree with their consorts in gender, number, and case. They 
are furnished with a threefold power of adaptation, as if to 
signalize theif dependent, relative and secondary nature. 

But the beauty of this feature is a beauty of picturesque- 
ness more than of true adaptation to the uses of speech. 
Modern languages are relaxing their hold upon Adjectival 
Flexion/ and some have dearly emancipated themselves from 
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it. Here English is in the front of the movenlent again, and 
here, as above ( 386 ), in strong contrast with German. But 
not in more contrast with German than with our own Anglo- 
Saxon ; the Conquest did the work for us. Not only had our 
old Adjectives a declension in three genders, but more than 
this, it had a double set of trigeneric inflections. Definite and 
Indefinite, Strong and Weak, just like that which makes the 
beginner’s despair in German. 1. Indefinitely ‘ I recognize a 
good man, a good woman, a good thing,’ was said thus : Ic 
oncnSwe senne g6dne man, ^ne g6de fajmne, an gdd Sing ; 
according to the Strong declension : but 2. Definitely thus : 
)7one godan man, p?L godan faemne, jjaet gode Sing. 

But so completely has all this disappeared, that the few 
examples of Adjectival Flexion which can be quoted in 
English writings, are drawn only from French, as leitertl 
patents, catbtnales bertues Piers P., tounselles seneralleti 
Fortescue on the Govetnance of England, c. vii : ed. Plummer, 
p. 124. * 

This French fashion took deeper root in Scottish and 
lasted later than in English. In the Acts of the General 
Assembly during the latter half of the sixteenth century 
are found: letters testimonialls, saids books, saids 
ministers, the ministers and Commissioners for- 
saids, their lovits brether; and this adjectival plurality is 
caught even by Pronouns: ‘the names of them quhilks'the 
Ministers and Commissioners thinks most qualified’ (1560). 

But there is nowhere anything that can be called an out- 
standing resistance to the deflectionization of our Adjectives, 
or that requires us to qualify the statement that of Adjectival 
Declension or flectional variation to express Gender, Number, 
Case, the English language has none. 

388 . We begin our catalogue with some ancestral adjec- 
tives not easy to classify. Such are: — dare, bold, cold, dead, 
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dear, free, fresh, full, good, gray, great, green, hale, hard, high, 
late, lief, like, long, mild, much, new, nigh, old, quick, rathe, red, 
rich, ripe, rough, sharp, sick, smddl, sooth, stark, strong, sweet, 
true, white, worth, y are, young. 

Of obscure origin, emerging in the transition period; — bad. 

Saxon Adjectival Terminations. 

The Saxon formatives are 

-w 

-1 

-m 

-n 

-r 

-sh 

-t 

-y 

-ed 

-ly 

-some 

-ward 

-fast 

-fuU 

-less 

In -w: — callow, fallow, hollow, narrow, sallow %z\vl, yellow 

geoln. 

This termination cannot be referred to any one single 
‘■§|mative in Anglo-Saxon : it has grown out of different 
'^dents. 316. 

signah. Jh sometimes diminutive, sometimes 

But the'^f quality or of the agent: — ^brindle, brittle, evil, 
ness more ’j little, mickle, middle, nimble, stickle 

Modern about Dartmoor, and in the local nsune 

Flexion,' ai Oakhampton), tickle. 
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griple. 

Those heapes of goldjvith griple Covetyse. 

The Faery Queetu, i. 4. 31. 

Ee/e, tickle (381). 

So tide be the termes of mortall state. 

7 'he Faery Queefte, iii. 4. 38. 

The earl of Murray standing in so tickle terms in Scotland. — Earl of 
Pembroke, 1569 ; quoted by J. A. Froude, History of England, ix.4a7. 

For brindle (brinded Sh.) the word now is brindled’, yet 
the simple word still lives in New' England, where they talk 
of a ‘ brindle yearling,' or, as I blelieve it is spoken, ‘ brindle 
yerlin.' As brindle has been altered into brindled, so tickle 
into ticklish. The fact is, we are no longer conscious that 
this termination makes an adjective : it is no longer in effec- 
tive vitality. This is the reason .why brindle has been con- 
verted into brindled, and tickle into ticklish, because all men 
know that the terminations -ed and -sh signify the possession 
of a quality, but they have forgotten that -el or -le had this 
power. In the same manner we now say new-fangled, but 
the original word is new fangil or new f angel, as in 

To Noyous, ne to Nyce, ne to Newfangill. 

Babees Book, p. 9. 

where the letter N signalizes the precepts, not to be too 
pressing, nor too fastidious, nor too eager for novelty. 

390. In -m. These have never been numerous within 
historical times. In Saxon there was earm poor, and rOm 
wide, the former of which is extinct, and the latter altered to 
roomy. The only extant adjectives that I can quote in this 
class are dim, grim, slim, trim, warm ; and an obsolete fttim 
BREME valorous. 

SOI. In -en, or -n. Here we are much richer : azurn M., 
cedarn T., earthen, elemen, even, fain fsegen, golden, heathen. 
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hae'Sen, hempen., leaden^ linen, oaken, oaten, often 219, olden, 
open, silken, stei*n, threaden, tinnen, treen. Sp., wooden, woollen. 

Historically lenten is not oneiof these, though it is so now 
by repute and use. The form is that of the old substantive 
(83), whereof lent is a curtailment. 

In olden the formative -en has been added to a previous 
adjective old — unless there were ground to suppose that the 
old acc. masc. ealdne had impressed itself upon the later 
speech. 

Substantivate sloven seems to belong here. 

oaten. 

Nought tooke I witti me but mine oaten quill. 

Colin Clouts come Home Again, 1 94- 

wooden. 

Wooden wals . — The Faery Queene, i. 2. 42. 

elmen. 

When the elmen tree leaf is as big as a farding. 

It ’s time to sow kidney beans in the garding : 

When the elmen tree leaf is as big as a penny, 

You must sow your beans if you mean to have eny. 

Popular Rhyme. 

hempen. 

' • 

Slow are the steeds that through Germania’s roads 

With hempen rein the slumbering post-boy goads. 

Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin, The Rovers, 1798. 

This formative has been in one case suggested by the 
Latin -ian and afterwards supplanted by it. Our ancestors 
before the revival of letters never said ‘ Christian’ but cristen, 
whence the verb to christen cristnian. 

Of local names there is Furzen J^aze between Cirencester 

* Mr. Ellacombe (of Bitton) says that ‘ Freezing Hill’ in the Ordnance 
Survey at N. end of Lansdotim, ought to be Furzen Hill. 
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and Kemble ; also the geological designation Wealden beds ; 
and in the topography of the sky, Bacon (Efsays) has Milken 
Way. 

Here belongs compline (ompUn Ch., the old name for the 
last of the seven daily service-hours, in full phrase complen 
song, which occurs in Douglas’s translation of Virgil. The 
old substantive was compUc, L. completa from oompletus 
complete. 

392. In -r or -er. Examples : — biiter, clever, fair fi^bger, 
slipper, wicker. Slipper (pxyfi slippery), is still common in 
Devon : ‘ It ’s very slipper along the roads to-day.’ And so 
the poet Surrey : — 

Slipper in sliding as is an eeles tail. 

Chaucer has ^liOer : ‘ to the dronken man the way is 
slider.’ 

In Sir D. Lyndsay it is slidder, 

Quha sits maist high sail find the salt maist slidder. 

This adj. has become sliddery, like slippery from 
slipper. 

Here belongs stubborn, if it is for ‘ stybor-n ’ from stybor * 
stub-like. The n may have been taken over from the termin- 
ation -nes in the abstract ‘ stybornes’ (Skeat). 

303. In -sh, or by a French disguise -ch, representing 
the Anglo-Saxon -isc : — apish, boorish, churlish, dwarfish 5h., 
foolish, mannish Sh., outlandish, peevish, selfish, thievish, uppish, 
waspish. 

This form has held a foremost position, and more than 
any other may be called the old national adjective, but now 
it is less honourably employed than once it was. It is the 
form of our earliest adjectives for designating nationalities: 
— Welsh, Irish, Scottish, French, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, 
' Spanish, Turkish, Flemish, Polish. In a few cases, however, 
we have admitted the Latin -anus« as Roman, Italian, Russian, 
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German. Here the Germans, truer to old habit, still say 
Rbmisch, Italfenisch, Russisch. The antiquity of this 
form is sufficiently demonstrated by the fact that it is the 
prevalent ‘gentile’ adjective with all the nations of our 
family. The Germans call themselves Deutsch, the Danes 
Dansk, the Norwegians Norsk, the Swedes Svensk, the 
Icelanders Islendsk, and we call ourselves English Englisc. 
Besides tW recognised nations there is many an obscure 
community that asserts its gentility by setting up an -ish of 
its own. A friend, fresh from travel, writes that when he 
arrived at the Tyrolese valley which is called Grbden Thai, 
he asked whether they spoke Italienisch or Deutsch there? 
He was answered that they spoke Grodnerisch. And as 
an illustration how green and vigorous the form is in German 
to this day, we may observe it combining with modern 
classical novelties, and making adjectives like metaphorisch, 
metaphysisch, methodisch, where we say metaphorical^ 
metaphysical^ methodical. Mr. Heard would make a form 
‘soulish’ to render the of the New Testament, and 

to stand for a contrast to spiritual, like seelisch in German. 
He thinks it would take root as selfish has done : — 

Thus selfish, now so thoroughly naturalised in English, was a thorough 
barbarism two centuries ago. . . . Selfish was used by the Scotch cove- 
nanters for self-seeking, as contrasted with seeking God . — The Tripar- 
tite. Nature of Man. p. 83, note. 

In England the successive tides of Romanesque drove 
back this and many other forms. The Latin -an was a ready 
substitute for -ish. Miles Coverdale, 1535, in Daniel i. 4, 
has ‘ and to leme for to speake Caldeish.’ 

elf-like, uncanny, shy. 

He semeth elvisch by his countenannce, 

For unto no wight doth he daliaunce. 

< G. Chaucer, Prologe to Sire Thopas. 
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mannish. 

We’ll have a swashing and a nsartial outside, 

As many other mannish cowards have • 

That do outface it with their semblances. 

W. Shakspeare, As You Like It, i. 3. 116. 

churlish. 

Where the bleak Swiss their stormy mansions tread, 

And force a churlish soil for scanty bread. 

Oliver Goldsmith, The Traveller. 

This termination is also put to adjectives, with a diluting 
effect, as longish, sweetish, ticklish. 

In the N. Anglian field -isc became -is. We say Scottish 
and Scotch (= Scot’sh, which is found in Hammond L’Estrange 
1650); but the pure national form is Scottis and Scots. 
So also the northern form of Englisc is Inglis; and Gawaine 
Douglas has Grekis ( = Greekish). As Scottis became 
Scots, so also Eris (Irish) became Ers and Erse. The 
adj. Scots appears in Shakspeare, ‘The Scots captaine, 
captaine Jamy’ {Henry V, iii. 2. 79); and is quite distinct 
from the substantive, as in ‘ Scots wha ha wi’ Wallace bled^.' 

304 . In -t : bright beorht,. light Idoht, short sceort, swart 
sweart, swi/t swift. 

The adjective swart has been elongated to swarthy, and 
so assimilated to the next group. 

396 . In -y or -ey, representing the Saxon adjective in 
-iG, as JSMTiG empty. 

Examples ; — bloody, burly, corny Ch. anfi M., cosy, dainty 
Spectator 354, dirty, doughty, dusty, earthy ^ fo-Hy, flighty, 
fusty, filthy, fiowery, foody, gouty, guilty, heady, hearty, inky, 
jaunty, knotty, leafy Mark xi. Contents, lusty, mealy, mighty, 
milky, misty, moody, murky, musty, nasty, noisy, oily, plashy, 

p 

* Dr. Murray in Notes and Queries, 31 Jan. 1385. 
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pretty, ready, reedy, rusty, saucy, showy, silky, silly, speedy, 
steady, sturdy, sulky, trusty, weedy. 

The word silly has the appearance of belonging to another 
group, namely those in -ly ; but the Saxon siEL-iG and the 
transitional seely were the precursors of the form silly, which 
appears as early as Spenser : — 

She wist not, silly Mayd, what she did aile. 

The Faery Queene, iii. 2. 2. 

Some obsolete adjectives have left behind them a repre- 
sentative with this termination ; thus murc murky, Ktui roomy, 
s\^ART Bwarth Sh., swarthy. 

There has been some assimilation from French forms in 
-if, L. -ivu8, as faulty, hardy F. hardi, hasty^ jolly OF. 
jolif, tardy F. tardif, testy. 

Another kind of assimilation is that of haughty, in the 
Tbwneley Mysteries (a. n. 1400) haiutg ; from F. hautain 
by clipping the « 

corny. 

Now have I dronk a draught of corny ale. 

Canterbury Tales, 13871. 

foody. 

Who brought them to the sable fleet from Ida’s foody leas. 

Chapman, Iliad, xi. 104. 

plashy. 

All but yon widowM, solitary thing, 

That feebly bends beside the plashy spring. 

Oliver Goldsmith, The Deserted Village, 

'bloomy, lawny, shadowy. 

Winding among the lawny islands fair, 

Whose bloomy forests starred the shadowy deep. 

Shelley, Revolt of Islam, Canto i. 51. 

In modern names of places, as Bushy Park. 

> — » 

. ‘ T. L. Kington Oliphant, The Neiu English (i886), vol. i. p. 199. 
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396. In -ed : — gifted, ill-condtiioned, landed, learned, 
leisured, moated, monied, talented, wicked, wretched. 

weaponed. 

& hee had beene weaponed as well as I, 
he had beene worth both thee & mee. 

Eger and Grime, 1039. 

7noated. 

. . . there, at the moated-Grange, resides this deiected Mariana. — 
W. Shakspeare, Measure for Measure, iii. i. 251. 

affectionefi. 

Bee kindly affectioned one to another. — Romans xii. 10. 

We can draw no decisive line between adjectives and 
participles -ed. The distinction would be this, — whethei' 
they can or cannot be derived from a verb. But then, in 
English, there is no rigid line between verb and noun. This 
is, in fact, an adjective, in form like a participle, only it has 
never passed through the verbal process to that position. 
Such adjectives, being easily made, often* appear of abrupt 
introduction, and are provocative of opposition. 

talented. 

Talented, first used by Lady Morgan, is another instance of a word 
adopted in spite of the purists, and within our memory. — J. B. Heard, ‘ 
The Tripartite Nature of Man, p. 83, note. 

leisured. 

Was it true that the legislative Chambers which were paid performed 
their duties mote laboriously and conscientiously than the British House . 
of Commons ? It was admitted in other countries that that House stood 
at the head of the representative assemblies of the world. (Cheers.) 
What other assembly was there that attempted to transact; , such an 
amount of business ? (Hear.) What assembly was there whoise mem- 
bers sacrificed more of personal convenience and of health in the 
discharge of its duties ? (Hear.) The cpndition of this country was 
peculiar. There was a vast leisured class to which there was nothing 
parallel on the face of the earth. — W. E. Gladstone, House of Commons, 
April .3, 1870. * 
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397 . Next comes a form which we mention only to 
deplore. This is the old Saxon adjectival form -iht or -eht, 
as stAnihj, stony. Thus, in Cod. Dipl. 620, ‘ ondlong 
br6ces on Sone stSnihtan ford,’ along the brook to the 
stony ford. This form is preserved in German, as bergicht 
hilly, dornicht thorny, eckicht angular, grasicht grassy, 
stein icht stony; and it makes one of the dainties of German 
poetry : 

Unb {Rofen ju fl[e(|)ten ine J&aar. 

And roses to wreath in his goldilock hair. 

9 Wieland, Die Grazien, Bk. VL 

This brings us to the close of those adjectives which we 
may regard as either Simple or Derivative : — these which 
follow are Composites ; they have been formed ‘by the com- 
bination of two words. 

398. In -ly, -like, -Lie, originally a substantive meaning 
body, as still in German Leich'; — childly, cleanly, friendly, 
mrthly, ghostly, godly, goodly, heavenly, homely, kindly Litany, 
likely, lordly, manly, steelly, unmannerly, rascally, timely, 
worldly. 

What follye is thys 
to kepe wyth daanger, 

A greate mastyfe dogge 
and a foule ouglye beare? 

And to thys onelye ende, 
to se them two fyght, 

Wyth terrible tcarynge, 

A full ouglye syght 

Robert Crowley, Epigrams (1550), * Of bearbaytynge.’ 
sieelly. 

. Steel through opposing plates the magnet drawsi 

And steelly atoms culls from dust and straws. — ^Crabbe. 


^ Compare the transition from presentive to symbolic which Hebrew 
shews in using bone for the pronominal sense of ^ same ’ or Wery.' 
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When this formative is addeci to the substantives which 
express divisions of time, it imparts a distributive effect, as 
hourly y daily, weekly, monthly, quarterly, yearly . — a daily 
Paper, a quarterly Review, a yearly payment, is in each 
case one that recurs day by day, quarter by quarter, year 
by year. 

The adjectival expansion of this form has been checked 
by its occupation for adverbial purposes. Often it happens 
when we come across it in our elder literature adjectively 
used, we need a moment's reflection to put us in the train 
of thought for understanding it. In the following passage 
the adjective tocpelj), in the sense of pathetic, would give most 
readers a check. 

^ pe poete of trace [Orpheus] J)at sorntyme hadde ry^t greet sorowe 
for the deej? of hys wijf. aftir })at he hadde luaked by hys wepely songes 
J)e wodes meueable to rennen. and hadde ymaked pe Tyaeres to stonden 
stille. and maked pe hertys and hyndcs to ioignen dredles hir sides to 
cruel lyouns to herkene his songe. —Chaucer’s Boethius^ ed. E. E. T. S. 
p. io6. 

In the adjective likely we have the curious phenomenon of 
the altered form of a word coming to act as a formative to 
a better preserved form of itself; the first and last syllables 
of the word being originally the same word Lie. 

399. In -some -sum, for *sam’ (which .is the form in all 
the other dialects) identical with the pronoun same, and the 
sim- in L. similis like; — adventuresome, buxom G. biegsafn, 
darksome, delightsome, gladsbme, handsome, irksome, loathsome, 
quarrelsome, troublesome, wholesome, winsome wynsum. 

adventuresome. 

And now at once, adventuresome, I send , 

My herald thought into a wilderness. 

John Keats, Endymim. 

darksome. 

Darksome nicht comes down. — Robert BumSe 
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This termination is more used in Scotland than in 
England; such words as fearsome, frichtsome, heart- 
some, huproursome, langsome, lichtsome, lonesome, 
toilsome, are in common use. When joined tb Numerals, 
as threesome, foursome, meaning ‘by threes,’ &c., it is 
not savie but the other pronoun somct as in twelfa sum one 
of twelve. 

There’s threesome reels, there’s foursome reels. 

There’s hornpipes and strathspeys, man. 

400. In -waxd adj. of direction, -weard, MG. -wairths, 
Latin versrus : — downward, f reward, homeward, inward, lee- 
ward, outward, toward, untoward, upward',' wayward, wool- 
ward. 

lateward. 

Arrerailles. Lateward seed. — Randle Cotgrave, Diefionarie of the 
French and English Tongves, i 6 ti. 

toward, untoward. 

Which when his Palmer saw, he gan to feare 
His toward perill and untoward blaipe, 

Which by that new rencounter he should neare ; 

For death sate on the point of that enchanted speare. 

The Faery Queene, iii. x. 9. 

keward. 

The vain distress-gun, from a leeward shore. 

Repeated — heard, and heard no more. v 

William Wordsworth, On the Power of Sound. 

In -fast, as shamefast,,soothfast?N\cX\{, steadfast. 

root/ast. 

• Rootfast’ and ‘rootfastness’ {State Papers, vol. vi. p. 534), were ill 
lost, being worthy to have lived. — R. Chenevix Trench, English Past 
and Present, iii. 

We might go on to enumerate the adjectives in -ful and 
•leas, as fitful, fruitful, thankful, fruitless, thankless’, but here 
we are already edging the border that separates our present 
subject from the adjectival compounds. 
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I will therefore close this section with a Scottish adjective 
that has been little noticed. It is formed with -rife, as 
cauldrife sensitive to cold, warkrife diligent, wastrife 
wasteful, waukrife wakeful. This witnesses to the contact 
with Scandinavia ; Vigfusson has compounds with rffr abun- 
dant, rife; as hlaup-rffr precipitate. 

French Forms. 

Of the French adjectives some are formless; as blank, 
brave, common, fitie, frank, grand, pale, petty, poor, proud, quit. 

401. The French adjectival fo^patives are — 

-al, -el, -le 
-en, -ain, -eign 
-able, -ibl© 

-ant 

-io 

-esape 

-eous, -ious, -nous, -ons 

In -el (-al), -le (with glib e); from French forms like loyal 
fern, loyale; cruel, cruelle'; gentil, gentile: Latin -alia, 
-elis, -ilis (413) : — cruel, feeble, gentle, humble, loyal, menial, 
moral, mortal, natural, noble, simple, stable, subtle. Some 
are retouched with Latin, as natural ME. natural. 

Substantivate : — cor dial,- jewel, vic'JuaL 

402. Tn -en, -ain, -eign, F. -ain, -agne, OF. -aignb, -ein, 
L. -anus, -aneus : — certain, foreign, sovereign, sudden soudain. 

These have largely passed into the condition of substan- 
tives, as campaign, captain, chaplain, chieftain: chevetain (Cot- 
fountain, mountain, sovereign, villain, warden. 

Here also belongs the fabled name of Cockaigne cocagne, 
Italian cocdgna lubber-land (Florio). 

403. In -able, -ible; F. -able, L; -ftbilem: — acceptable ^ 
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accessible, accountable^ agreeable, appreciable, approachable, 
available, audible, comfortable, contemptible, desirable, estimable, 
forcible, irrepressible, justifiable, lamentable, manageable, 
marketable, notable, noticeable, peaceable, practicable, preferable, 
procurable, profitable, questionable, reasonable, remarkable, 
reputable, respectable, responsible, seasonable, tolerable, transfer^ 
able, valuable, vulnerable. 

This form has much expanded in the last two centuries. 
Many adjectives of this type which are now familiar to us 
do not occur in Shakspeare. He has neither approachable, 
nor unapproachable, nor available, nor respectable. Although 
he has accept, acceptance, accepted, he has not acceptable. Nor 
has he accountable, although he has account, accountant, and 
accounted. He has responsive but not responsible. And 
although he has value, valued, valuing, and valueless, yet he 
has not valuable. When we consider the great copiousness 
of Shakspeare’s diction, and his unlimited command of the 
English of his day, it seems almost as if these terms, so 
familiar now, had not then been coined. 

404. A remarkable change has passed over the value of 
this termination in modern times. It was formerly active or 
neuter in its signification ; whereas it now inclines very de- 
cidedly to a passive sense. Thus, the old word colourable 
was not employed for that which is capable of being 
coloured, according to the prevalent modern use of the termin- 
ation, but for that which seeks to impart a certain ccSour. 

colourable. 

The wisard could no longer beare her bord. 

But, brusting forth in laughter, to her sayd: 

'• Glauci, what needes this colourable word 
To cloke the cause that hath it selfe bewrayd?* 

The Faery Queene, iii. 3. 19. 

November 3, 1869. Vice-Chancellor Malins had before him to-day 
the case of Bradbury v. Beeton, in which Mr. Jessel, as counsel for 
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Messrs. Bradbury and Evans, the proprietors of Punch, had asked for 
an injunction to restrain the defendant from publishing a penny weekly 
publication called Pmuh and Judy, on the ground that it was a colour- 
able imitation of Punch. 

In 1 Cor. ii. 4 the alternative of ‘enticing' is persuasible 
where, instead of persuasible, we should now say persuasive. 

412. 

A typical word in respect of this transition is the word 
comfortable, supposed in our day to convey a peculiarly 
English idea. That w'as hardly its idea in the seventeenth 
century : — 

By the laws of nature and civility we are bound to give fancy content- 
ment both in ourselves and others, as not to speak or do anything im- 
comely, which may occasion a loathing or distaste in our converse with 
men : and it is a matter of conscience to make our lives as comfortable 
as may be ; as we are bound to love, so we are bound to use all helps 
that may make us lovely, and indear us into the good affections of 
others. — R. Sibs, Soules Conjlict, ch. xiii. (ed. 1658, p. 173). 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries this formative was 
sometimes pronounced in English as it still is in French, 
with the accent on the penultimate. We now say impldcable, 
but Spenser sounded it implacdble: — '• 

I bume, I bume, I bume, then lowde he sayde, 

O how I bume with implacable fyrel 

The Faery Queene, ii. 6. 44. 

406. In -ant, F. -ant participle, L. -antem in w'hich -entejn 
merges : — blatant, brilliant, buoydnt, complaisant, constant, 
elegant, errant, exorbitant, gallant, jubilant, militant, petulant,^ 
pleasant, rampant, recalcitrant, reluctant, significant, triumph- 
ant, verdant. 

Many of these are hardened into substantives, as annuitant, 
assailant, claimant, commandant, descendant, inhabitant, quad- 
rant, Serjeant, servant. 

The old unhistorical form aliant has been remodelled to 
the pattern of the Latin alienus. Out of the eight places in 
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our English Bible where alien now appears, it was in i6it 
in four places only, aliant in three, alient in one. 

The substantive confidant has only been recently established. 
Richardson’s earliest example is from Gilbert Burnet. Scott 
still used the Latin form confident in the substantival sense : — 

— he had become involuntarily the confident at least, if not the 
accomplice, of plans, dark, deep and dangerous. — Waverley, c. xxvii. 

406. In -Ic, F. -Ique : — angelic, apostolic, aquatic, artistic, 
bombastic, concentric, domestic, eccentric, fantastic, gigantic, 
heroic, lethargic, majestic, mephitic, narcotic, pedantic, public, 
rustic, specific, sulphuric, terrific, volcanic. 

These represent Latin -ieus (probably from Greek -ixdf), 
and though the question of French or Latin is sometimes 
a little embroiled, there can be no doubt that it was under 
French auspices we first took up this formative. A more 
dubious point may rise as to whether we ought to refer a 
given adjective to this French class, or to the Greek class in 
-ic, which will be noticed below. Where the stock of the 
word is un-Greek, we should class it here. But the reverse 
does not hold. A few purely Greek words belong here 
rather than below, as apostolic apostolique, a word which was 
naturalized before the Greek inundation. In such a case as 
fantastic, although the word is Greek throughout, yet the 
spelling with f instead of ph seems to vindicate it for the 
French reign. 

Here too must be ranged those national and character- 
istical designations, Arabic, Bardic, Gaelic, Gallic, Gothic, 
Icelandic, Ptolemaic, Quixotic, Runic, Sardonic, Teutonic. 

407. In -esque, F. -esque : — arabesque, barbaresque, Dant~ 
esque It. Dantesco, gigantesque, grotesque, picturesque. 

grotesque. ^ 

Withered, grotesque;, immeasurably old. 

William Wordsworth, Fish-xvomen, iSao. 
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New adjectives of this type have risen of late. A. H. Clough 
indulged the fancy of thus adjectiving Macaulay (in private 
correspondence) : — 

I have only detected one error in3rself, bnt it is a very Macanlayesqne 
one. He speaks of 'the oaks of Magdalen’: they are elms. There 
was no occasion to say anything but trees, but the temptation to say 
something particular was too strong. 

This French -esque came from the Italian -esco, and this 
again from Teutonic -isc, German -isch. The OHG. diutisc, 
German Deutsch, is in Italian Tedesco. So that this 
French -esque is radically the same as our Saxon -isc and 
English -ish, only having performed a tour through two 
Romanesque languages, it has come round to us with a new 
complexion, — an excellent illustration of the way in which the 
resources of language may be enlarged, 

408. While upon Italian we may here insert -ese, a form 
which, though Italian, was probably introduced to us by the 
Spaniards. This is the form of certain national designations, 
as Annamese, Bengalese, Chinese, Cingalese, Genoese, Japanese, 
Maltese, Portuguese, Tyrolese. 

It is sometimes employed to characterize the style of an 
author, especially when that style wants a name, as Carlylese. 
I do not know whether Macaulay was the first to use this 
figure, with his 

Johnsonese. 

Madame D’Arblay had carried a bad style to France. She brought 
back a style which we are really at a loss to describe. It is a sort of 
broken Johnsonese, a barbarous patois, bearing the same relation to the 
language of Rasselas, which the gibberish of the Negroes of Jamaica 
bears to the English of the House of Lords. — T. B. Macaulay, ‘ Madame 
D’Arblay’ (1843). 

The orthography is rather Italian than Spanish. An 
Englishman is in Spanish called Ingles, but in Italian Inglese. 
At the time when our maritime expeditions and our politics 
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brought us most into contact with Spaniards, our literary 
habits were more influenced by the Italian language than by 
the Spanish: and hence it is quite possible that this -eae 
may have been learnt of Spaniards and yet dressed in an 
Italian orthography. 

409 . The formative -eous, -ous, with which our French 
list concludes, is one that seems to thread together the Saxon 
-wis, and the French -ois or -eux, and the Latin -ius or -osub, 
in one sequential chain. We can hardly disconnect the 
modern righteous from the Saxon rihtwis, any more than 
we can courteous from French cortois, Late Latin cortensem, 
or gracious from gracieux, which figures in English of the 
year 1402, as may be seen above, 71 . 

Examples : — assiduous, auriferous, boisterous, chivalrous, 
covetous, criminous (Com. Pr. § 29), dexterous, disastrous, dolor- 
ous, enormous, erroneous, glorious, gracious, imperious, jealous, 
licentious, marvellous, mischievous, multitudinous Sh., neces- 
sitous, noxious, obnoxious, obstreperous, ominous, outrageous, 
pious, poisonous, precious, preposterous, propitious, rebellious, 
religious, riotous, serious, specious, timorous, treacherous, 
zealous. 

obstreperous. 

Nor is it a mean praise of rural life 
And solitude, that they do favour most 
Most frequently call forth, and best sustain. 

These pure sensations ; that can penetrate 
The obstreperous city ; on the barren seas 
Are not unfelt. 

William Wordsworth, The Excursion, Bk. iv. 
melodious, spacious. 

, Dan Chaucer, the first warbler, whose' sweet breath 
, Preluded tho^ melodious bursts, that fill 

The spacious times of great Elizabeth * 

With sounds that echo still. 

Alfred Tennyson, Dream of Fair Women. 
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Bumptious was a slang adjective which appeared about 
1830 at Oxford and Cambridge. It is now sometimes seen 
in literature : — 

‘ Look at that comical sparrow,’ she said. ‘ Look how he cocks his 
head first on one side and then on the other. Does he want us to see 
him ? Is he bumptious, or what V — George Macdonald, The Seaboard 
J'arish, ch. xi. 

slercoraceous. 

The stable yields a stercoraceous heap. 

William Cowper, The Task, Bk. iii. 

This termination, blending with L. -aceus, has given 
-aceous : — argillaceous, cretaceous, herbaceous, rosaceous, test- 
aceous. 

410 . Here we bring the French Adjective to an end, but 
not without repeating the observation, which has been already 
made above under the Substantive, that the line of division 
between our French and Latin groups is much blurred. The 
general case is this : We took the form itself from the French ; 
but the great bulk of the present constituents of the group 
have been derived to us from the Latin, It should be added 
that many words seem now most easily traceable to the Latin, 
which we originally borrowed from the French. For in the 
great latinizing tyranny, many words were purged from the 
tinge of their French original, and reclaimed to a Latin 
standard. The beUtafiI( of Chaucer and Piers Plowman had 
become delectable long before John Bunyan wrote of the 
Delectable Mountains. When the learned of the nation were 
steeped in Latin, vast quantities of old French words in our 
language had a new surface of Latin put upon them. 
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Latin Adjectival Forms. 

411. A few are simply denuded of their terminations : — 
acid acidus, lucid lucidus, tranquil tranquillus. The Latin 
formatives are — 

•ose 

-ive 

-ile, -il 

-ine 

-ary 

-at-ory 

-ent 

-lent 

-ate 

-al, -ical, -esimal 
-ar 

-an, -ian, -arian, -alian. 

-ose. We begin our Latin list with a second issue of the 
Latin termination -osus. It is as markedly modern as the 
previous one is distinguished for its old standing in the lan- 
guage. It has an Italian tinge. Examples : — bellicose, globose 
M., gloriose, grandiose, jocose, operose, otiose, varicose, 

operose. 

I heard Dr. Chalmers preach. It was a splendid discourse against 
the Judaical observance of the Sabbath, which he termed ‘ an expedient 
for pacifying the jealousies of a God of vengeance,’— reprobating the 
operose drudgery of such Sabbaths. Many years afterwards, I men- 
tioned this to Irving, who was then the colleague of Chalmers ; and he 
told me that the Deacons waited on the Doctor to remonstrate with him 
on the occasion of this sermon. — H. C. Robinson, Diary, i8ai. 

412. In -ive, Latin -Ivus : — active, aggregative, appreci- 
ative, associative, authoritative, comparative, conclusive, creative, 
<rescive ^\s,, distinctive, elective, exclusive, forgetive ^., imagin- 
ative, inquisitive, inventive, legislative, nuncupative, passive, 
pensive, plaintive, positive, putative, rejiective, reparative, re- 
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pulsive, responsive, retentive^ sensitive, speculative, suggestive, 
superlative, talkative. 

At one time this form inclined to a passive signification, as 

msuppressive. 

Nor the insuppressive mettle of our spirits. 

W. Shakspeare, Caisar, ii. i. 134. 

unexpressive. 

And hears the unexpressive nuptial song. 

J. Milton, Lycidas. 

But now it is confined to the active sense. See above, 

404. 

responsive. 

The swain responsive as the milk-maid sung. 

Oliver Goldsmith, The Deserted Filiate. 

speculative. 

High on her speculative tower 
Stood Science waiting for the hour. 

William Wordsworth, The Eclipse of the Sun, 1820. 

aggregative, associative, creative, motive. 

Fancy is aggregative and associative — Imagination is creative, mo- 
tive. — John Brown, M.D., Horce Subsecivee. 

This form has been fruitful in substantives, as alternative, 
detective, executive, invective, motive, narrative, palliative, pre- 
rogative, representative, sedative. 

Home Tooke having obtained a seat in the House of Commons as 
representative of the famous borough of Old Sarum. — H. C. Robinson, 
Diary, 1801. 

% 

413. In -ile, -il ; Latin -ilis and -ills, as juvenilis, facilis. 
This quantitive distinction is not observed in English. 

Examples : — civil, contractile, docile, facile, febrile, fertile, 
fragile, gentile, hostile, infantile, juvenile, servile, shsile, subtil. 
In -ine, -In ; Latin -inus, -ineus : — asinine, canine. 
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divine^ feminine, infernecine, intestine, marine, masculme, 
sanguine. 

asinine.- 

f 

— that asinine feast of sow-thistles and brambles. — J. Milton, 
Education, 

Our pronunciation of marine is French, and thus we are 
again reminded that our Latin list is not entirely of direct 
Latin derival, but only prevalently so. 

This form has produced some gentile adjectives; as, 
Florentine, Latin, Philistine. 

414. In -ary, Latin -arius: — contemporary, exemplary, 
imaginary, military, missionary, parliamentary, secondary, 
salutary, sanitary, stationary, stipendiary, tertiary, visionary. 


petitionary. 

Ros. Nay, I pre’ thee now, with most petitionary vehemence, tell 
me who it is . — As You Like It, iii. 2. 

Claspt hands and that petitionary grace 
Of sweet seventeen subdued me ere she spoke. 

Alfred Tennyson, The Brook. 

parliamentary, military. 

The consequence was, as the jealousies between the Parliament 
and army rose up, each side appealed to him as its especial friend, and 
the parliamentary Cromwell was arbitrating on the very dissatisfactions 
in the army which the military Cromwell had been fostering. — J. B. 
Mozley, Essays, i. 264. 

In its substantival aspect : — dignitary, prebendary. 

signatary. 

All the Powers, signataries of the Treaty of 1856. — Queeh's Speech, 
1867. 

416. In -atory, Latin -atorius: — commendatory, crimin- 
atory, derogatory, exculpatory, expiatory, migratory, nugatory, 
obligatory, preparatory, propitiatory, respiratory, supplicatory. 

criminatory. 

And was taken with strongly criminatory papers in his possession. 

Substantivate : — Iccoatory, observatory. 
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416. In -ent, from the Latin participial termination -ena, 
-entis : — benevolent, confident, dependent, efficient, eminent, excel- 
lent, fluent, indulgent, innocent, insolent, insolvent, lenient, muni- 
ficent, obedient, patent, patient, potent, prominent. 

Many of these are used substantively, as expedient, incident, 
insolvent, patent, patient, precedent, student, superintendent, 

diluent. 

His rule is not Sir Roger de Coverley’s, that there is much to be said 
on both sides ; but a rule much more diluent of all certainty, viz. that 
there is no proof in any case in which there is anything to be said on the 
other side. — B. Mozley, Essays, ii. 379 : ‘ The Argument of Design.’ 

417. The form -lent, Latin -lentus, must be distinguished 
from the foregoing: — corpulent, esculent, feculent, flatulent, 
fraudulent, opulent, somnolent, succulent, truculent, violent, 
virulent. 

Some adjectives in -ent, with an l of the root, have a false 
semblance of belonging here, as benevolent, equivalent, indolent, 
insolent, prevalent, malevolent. Here we seem almost over the 
border of English philology, but in dealing with such a mas- 
terfully borrowing language as ours,*it is not always easy 
to draw the boundary line. 

esculent. 

The Chinese present a striking contrast with ourselves in the care 
which they bestow on their esculent vegetation ..... A more gcnepil 
knowledge of the properties and capabilities of esculent plants would 
be an important branch of popular education. — C. D. Badham, The 
Esculent Funguses of England, ed. F. Currey, p. xvi. 

In -ate, from the Latin participle -atus : — accurate, com- 
passionate, considerate, delicate, desolate, determinate, illiterate, 
immediate, inchoate, inordinate, mediate, moderate, obstinate, 
passionate, sedate, separate, subordinate, temperate. 

418. In -al, Latin -alls: — accidental, carnal, colonial, 
colossal, commercial, conditional, diurnal, eternal, formal, habit- 
ual, influential, inquisitorial, intellectual, intelligential M., in- 
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tmtional^ legal, martial, normal, nuptial, aval, parental, partial, 
personal, prodigal, provincial, radical, sensual, suicidal, 
universal, c 

general, sortal. 

It being evident that things are ranked under names into sorts or 
species only as they agree to certain abstract ideas to which we have 
annexed those names, the essence of each genus or sort comes*to be 
nothing but that abstract idea, which the general or ‘ sortal ’ (if I may 
have leave so to call it from ' sort,’ as 1 do ‘ general’ from genus) name 
stands for. — J. Locke, Essay III. iii. 1 5. 

residual. 

But the planetary orbits turned out to be not quite circular after all ; 
and grand as was the service Copernicus rendered to science, Kepler 
and Newton had to come after him. What if the orbit of Darwinism 
should be a little too circular ? What if species should offer residual 
phenomena, here and there, not explicable by natural selection? — 
T. H. Huxley, Lay Sermons. 

Substantivate : — cardinal, cathedral, confessional, general 
(captain), initial, official, principal, professional. 360. 

In like manner capital is now better known as a sub- 
stantive. For a capital city we say a Capital; for capital 
letters we say Capitals, the chapiters in architecture are called 
Capitals. So that there is a freshness, as of novelty almost, 
about the reverted adjectival use : — 

The old traditions which invested parents with the right to govern 
their children, and made Obedience the capital virtue of childhood, 
have begun to disappear. — R. W. Dale, The Ten Commandments 
(1873), p. 7. 

In -ioal, at first apparently based upon French -io, and 
afterwards extended to the Greek adjectives in -ic. The 
adjectives in French -ique, English -ic ran with unusual 
celerity into substantival ^significations, as domestique, 
domestic', plqrsique, physic', loglque, logic. Hence there 
was a further demand for an adjectival form which should 
be unequivocal. This seems to be the account of that strain 
of adjectives in -ical which is one of the notes of the 
literature of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
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which has been largely discarded in recent times. Matthew 
Parker dreaded the ‘ Germanical natures ' of those who would 
fain have Zwinglianized the Church of England. Jn i Chron. 
xxii. 5 is ‘ exceeding magnifical.’ 

domeslical. 

Dogs and such like domestical creatures. — Richard Sibs, Soules 
Conflict, ch. x. 

Such discarded forms have an air of obsolete old-fashioned- 
ness about them, and it almost excites a surprise to find that 
after all we have been rather arbitrary in our discontinuance 
of^ome, while we have continued to use others whose case is 
nowise different. We familiarly use archccological, cynical, 
ecclesiastical, economical, ecumenical, evangelical, logical, mathe- 
matical, mechanical, methodical, periodical, physiological, polit- 
ical, practical, rhetorical, statistical, surgical, symmetrical, 
technical, tropical, whimsical. 

In some instances the variety of form has a differentiation 
of sense ; thus, we say economic in relation to the public, but 
economical in relation to private housekeeping. So again 
ecclesiastic and ecclesiastical, politic and political, have their 
distinct and proper uses. This affords an example of the 
way in which language is enriched by variations of form. 

The termination -al has attached itself much to substan- 
tives in -ition, -ion, -ation : — additional, conditional, congrega- 
tional, constitutional, devotional, educational, emotional, freu- 
tional, functional, intentional, national, occasional, professional, 
rational, sensational, traditional. 

Added to th*e -esim- of the Latin superlative, it makes the 
composite suffix -esimal : — centesimal, infinitesimal. 

-ar, Latin -aris '.—auricular, circular, consular, familiar, 
linear, molecular, orbicular, perpendicular, polar, popular, 
regular, secular, singular, vulgar. 

Substantivate A(?/((zr. 
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419. -an, -ian, Latin -anxus, -ianus : — African, American, 
Christian, Darwinian, diocesan, Dominican, Franciscan, Hi- 
bernian, Indian, metropolitan, Persian, Polynesian, Puritan, 
Roman, Russian, Scandinavian, veteran. 

This form acquired its importance in the first century of 
the Roman Empire. The soldiers who attached themselves 
to Julius Caesar in the civil wars were called Juliani, and 
this ‘igrew to be the established formula for a body of 
supporters or followers. The friends bf Otho were Otho- 
niani, those of Vitellius Vitelliani ; and in the same period 
it was that ‘the disciples were called Christians first at 
Antioch.’ Then it served for names of persons ; as Appian, 
Cyprian, Gratian, Hadrian, Lucian, Valentinian. 

Assimilated ; — Ossian. 

To this class of legends belong the poems respecting Saint Patrick 
and the old warrior-poet, Oisin, with whom the modern reader is better 
acquainted under the name of Ossian. They are to this day chaunted 

in those parts of Ireland in which the Gaelic language is spoken 

Oisin had died two centuries before Patrick’s mission. — Aubrey de 
Vere, Legends of Saint Patrick; 1872 ; Preface. 

Cumulate forms are produced by the addition of this for- 
mative to -ar, -ary, whence -arian : — latitudinarian, parlia- 
mentarian, septuagenarian, Trinitarian, utilitarian, valetudi- 
narian, vegetarian. 

Likewise to -al, making adjectives in -alian, as bacchanalian, 
episcopalian, sesquipedalian. 

Greek Adjectival Forms. 

4^0. The Greek forms are ; — 

-ic 

-istic 

-astio 

-oid 

In -io, from the*Grefek -umf.— .academic, acoustic, mthetic, 
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analytic^ anarchic, arctic, antarctic, apathetic, apologetic, 
archaic, aromatic, athletic, Atlantic, atomic, authentic, barbaric 
M., cathartic, caustic, despotic, diatonic, dramatic, dynamic 
economic, epic, ethic, gastric, graphic, mimetic, mystic, optic, 
poetic, polytechnic, pragmatic, pyrotechnic, synoptic, telegraphic, 
theoretic. These are roughly distinguishable from those in 
~ic after the French -ique, by being entirely of Greek 
material. 

Strictly to distinguish the two sets, there needs an historical 
enquiry into each example severally. The bulk of these 
adjectives are shared by us with all the great languages of 
Western Europe, and there is no form that more distinctly 
represents the influence of ancient Greek in the modern 
world, and the importance of its contributions towards the 
formation of a universal terminology. 

-istio, -astic, from the Greek rtartic^ -ao-Tneij: — antagonistic, 
characteristic, drastic, enthusiastic, gymnastic, patristic, pleon- 
astic, pugilistic. Sometimes -istio comes from the cumula- 
tion -ist -p -ic, as Calvinistic. Recent products are natural- 
istic, socialistic. 

Those in -oid were originally adjectival, but they have 
come to be used so much as substantives, that for adjectival 
purposes the Latin -al is added, making the composite ter- 
mination -oidal : — cycloidal, spheroidal. 


Comparison of Adjectives. 

421. (i) Some slight traces remain of that ancient Indo- 
European -MA superlative, which we see in Greek and Latin, i 
as in edfio/xof, inftmus, primus, optimus, ultimus. 

It is a remarkable point of agreement between Moesogothic 
and Anglosaxon, that these two, almost to the exclusion of 
the other dialects^ have preserved this ancient form, T,he 

D d 
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spedpiens which linger on in English are masked under a 
modern guise, as if compounded with more and most. 


Mcbisogothic 

fruma 

aftuma 

hinduma 

innuma 


Anglosaxon 

forma 

seftema 

hindema 

innema 

iitema 

mcdema 

niSema 


English 

foremost 

aftermost 

hinderniost 

innermost 

uttermost 

midmost 

ftethermost 


In these cases the more recent -est has been added upon 
the ancient - ma , and the termination at first was not -most but 
- m ; kst , -mc^t : thus from A.S. j ? 5 ftema came tftcmesit, and 
later aftermost. This coacervation of forms began early. Al- 
ready the Moesogothic has aftuma and aftumist, hinduma 
and hindumist, fruma andfrumist; showing that -MAhad 
become obscure at a distant period. , The MG. had also a 
new comparative frum6za built upon the old superlative 
fruma, of which new comparative we have the exact ana- 
logue in our for-m-er. 

(2) The system of comparison which is common to the 
whole Gothic family is that in -er and -est.' In MG. the -r 
of pur comparative appears as -s, in the terminations -is, -6s, 
-iza^ -6za ; our -est is MG. -ist. 

( 3 ) We English have moved on to a third method, namely 
,by prefixing the adverbs more and most', a method which is 
also used in Swedish and Danish. 

422. This has gained immensely in modem times upon 
the elder forms, insomuch that the comparison by -er and 
-tfj/. is rarely used now for words of more than two syllables, 
and not always for these. In early writers we meet with 
andenter^ eloquenier, hondurablest, but in our day such forms 
^re used only for a certain rhetorical that they carry 
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with them, or for a sort of humour which they seem to 
convey, cunningest. 

r)oes human nature possess any free, volitional, or truly anthropo- 
moiphic element, or is it only the cunningest of all Nature s clocks ? — 
Professor Huxley, Lay Sermons, viii. 

wonder/uUesL 

I like travels, too, a bit, and now and then I get hold of an interesting 
Life, but mostly they ’re about people that nobody ever knew anything 
about till they were dead, and then somebody makes ’em out to be the 
wonderfullest people that ever lived . — Episodes in an Obscure Life, 
vol. ii. ch. viii. 

startlcder. 

And yet, if you’ll believe me, I once found a fairy story in a blue- 
book. If I ’d found a fairy in it I couldn’t have been startleder. — Id. 
ibid. 

Hi 

Flexional and phrasal comparison are often played off 
against each other ; as 

delightfullesi . . , most tedious. 

I have here prescribed thee, Reader, the delightfullest task to the 
Spirit, and the most tedious to the Flesh, that ever men on Earth were 
imployed in, — R. Baxter, Saints Rest, Introduction to Fourth Part; 
1652. 

There are a few Anomalous forms of comparison, and 
they are ancient : 


good . 

better 

best 

bad 

worse 

worst 

much 

more 

most 

little 

less 

least 


Cumulate comparatives, in which -er is added to the 

anomalous form, appear in lesser, worser x 

... the greater light to rule the day, and the lesser light to rule the 
night. — Genesis i. i 6 (i6ii). 

Now with a general peace the world was blest; 

While our's, a world divided from the .rest, 

A dreadful quiet felt, and worser far 
Than annva sullen interval of war. 

^ John Dryden, Astrcea Redux (1660) init. 

D d 2 
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Logical function of the Adjective ; with a remarkable 

consequence. 

423. Having said so much on adjectival forms, let us now 
consider the logical character of the adjective, and a practical 
effect of that logical character upon our habitual conversation. 
An adjective is plainly of the nature of a predicate, and to 
select a predicate for a subject is an act of judgment. It is 
manifest that judgment is more exercised in the utterance of 
adjectives than in that of substantives. Nay, further, judg- 
jnent is more exercised in the use of adjectives than even 
in that of verbs. The verb is indeed an instrument of 
predication more completely than the adjective is ; but then 
the verb predicates action while the adjective predicates 
quality, and quality is harder to discern than action. I say 
'horse’ from mere memory of my mother-tongue, and we 
hardly dignify it as an act of judgment if a man uses that 
word in the right place, and shews that he knows a horse 
when he sees it. Nor do we call it an exercise of judgment 
to say that a horse walks, trots, gallops, leaps. But to say 
good horse, bad horse, sound horse, young horse, is an affair 
of judgment. A child knows when he sees a garden, and 
w# do not call it an act of judgment (except in technical 
logic) to exclaim ‘ There ’s a garden.’ But to use ‘ garden ’ 
adjectively, as when a person comes across a flower, and 
says it is a garden fewer ^ this is an act of judgment which 
it takes a botanist to exercise safely./ This being so, the 
adjective involves a greater chance of making a mistake, or 
of coming into collision with the judgments of others, than 
any other part of speech. Partly from the rarity of good 
and confident judgment, and partly it may also be from the 
modesty, which social intercourse requires, we perceive this 
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effect, that there is a shyness about the utterance of adjec- 
tives.* Of original adjectives, I mean; such as can at all 
carry the air of being the speaker’s own. And hence it has 
come about, that there is in each period or generation, one 
or more chartered social adjectives which may be used freely 
and safely. Such adjectives enjoy a sort of empire for the 
time in which they are current. Their meaning is more or 
less vague, and it is this quality that fits them for their oflSce 
But while it would be hard to define what such an adjective 
meant, it is nevertheless perfectly well understood. 

423 a. One of these has been a chief heir-loom from 
Saxon times, and has made a figure in all stages of the 
national story. I suppose that no other Saxon adjective is 
comparable for length and variety of career* to the word free. 
Originally meaning lordly, noble, gentle (78, 377), it has 
with each change of the national aim so changed its usage 
as still to take a prominent place. In the growth of the 
municipal bodies the privileged members were designated 
fnte-mcn ; in the constitutional struggles it managed to 
represent the idea of liberty ; and in these latter days, when 
social equality is the universal pretension, it signifies the 
manners thereon attendant in the modern coupling, free and 
easy. 

The early sense may still be seen as late as Shakspeare : . 

iS- 

Aia. I thanke thee, Hector: 

Thou art too gentle, and too free a man. 

Troylus and Cressida^ iv. 5. 139. 

423 b. Obvious examples of this sort of privileged adjec- 
tive are the merry of the ballads, and the fair and preiiy of 
the Elizabethan period. In Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s Con- 
cordance to Shakspeare, there are about seven hundred 
examples of fair^ without counting some derivatives and com- 
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pounds. This perpetual recurrence of the word made it 
a good butt : 

King, All haile sweet Madame, and faire time of day. 

Qu, Faire in all Haile is fowle, as I conceinc. ^ 

King, Construe my speeches better, if you may. 

Loues Labours Lost, v. 2. 340. 

Pan, Faire be to you my Lord, and to all this faire company; faire 
desires in all faire measure fairely guide them, especially to you faire 
Queene, faire thoughts be your faire pillow. 

Helen, Deere Lord, you are full of faire words. 

Pan, You speake your faire pleasure sweete Queene: faire Prince, 
here is good broken Musickc . — Troylus and Cressida^ iii. i. 46. 

423 c. Another adjective which has filled a space in the 
history of our language is the adjective quaint. This was 
already a great word in the tfansition period; it was an 
established word of old standing when Chaucer wrote, and 
it still retains some vitality. In Old French it was written 
ooint, Ital. oonto, and Diez traced it to Latin oognitus. 
Ducange derived it from oomptus, neat, trim, orderly, hand- 
some. The derivation of. Diez accounts for the physical 
conformation of the word, just as acquaint is adoognitaae. 
But the sentiment draws towards comptus, and it almost 

0 

seems as if the word had derived its body from the one 
source and its mind from the other. 

At the time of the rise of King’s English in the fourteenth 
century, quaint was a great social adjective denoting an in- 
definite compass of merit and approbation. Whatever things 
were agreeable, elegant, clever, neat, trim, gracious, pretty, 
amiable, taking, affable, proper, spruce, handsome, happy, 
knowing, dodgy, cunning, artful, gentle, prudent, wise, dis- 
creet (and all this is but a rough translation of Roquefort’s 
equivalents for ooint), were included under this popular 
predicafe. 

In Chaucer, the spear of Achilles, which can both heal 
and hurt, is called a ‘quaint spear ' ; — 
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And fell in speech of Telephus the king 
. And of Achilles for his queinte spore. 

For he coude with it bothe hole and dere. 

Canterbury 'Jh/es, 10553. 

, Shakspeare' has ^quaint Arier {Tempest^ i. 2); and in 
Much Ado about Nothings iii, 4. 20 : ‘ But for a line, quaint, 
graceful and excellent fashion, yours is worth ten on’t/ 

By the time we come to Spenser it has acquired a new 
sense, very naturally evolved from the possession of all the 
most esteemed social accomplishments ; it has come to mean 
fastidious. Florimell, when she has taken refuge in the hut 
of the witch, is fain to accept her rude hospitalities : 

And gan recomfort her in her rude wyse. 

With womanish companion of her plaint. 

Wiping the teares from her suffused eyes. 

And bidding her sit downe, to rest her faint 
And wearie limbes awhile. She, nothing quaint 
Nor ’sdeignfull of so homely fashion, 

Sith brought she was now to so hard constraint, 

Sat downe upon the dusty ground anon : 

As glad of that small rest as bird of tempest gon. 

The Faery Queene, iii. 7. 10. 

Another stage in our national history, and we come to the 
period at which the word has stuck fast ever since, and there 
rooted itself. We may almost say that the word quaint now 
signifies ‘after the fashion of the seventeenth century,' or 
something to that effect. It means something that is pretty 
after some bygone standard of prettyness ; and if we trace 
back the time we shall find it in the seventeenth century. 

In many respects Fuller may be considered the very type and exemplar 
of that large class of religious writers of the seventeenth century to which 
we emphatically apply the word ‘ quaint.* That word has long ceased 
to mean what it once meant. By derivation, and by original usage, it 
first signified * scrupulously elegant, refined, exact, accurate,* beyond the 
reach of common art. In time it came to be applied to whatever was 
designed to indicate these characteristics— though excogitated with .so 
elaborate a subtlety as to trespass on ease and nature. In a word, it 
was applied to what was ingenious and fantastic, rather than tasteful 
or beautiful. It is now wholly used in this acceptation ; and always 
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implies some violation of the taste, some deviation from what the 
^ natural’ requires under the given circumstances. . . . Now the 

age in which Fuller lived was the golden age of ‘quaintness* of all 
kinds— i^j gardening, in architecture, in costume, in manners, in religion, 
in literature. ‘ As men improved external nature with a perverse expen- 
diture of money and ingenuity — made her yews and cypresses grow into 
peacocks and statues, tortured and clipped her luxuriance into mono- 
tonous uniformity, turned her graceful curves and spirals into straight 
lines and parallelograms, compelled things incongruous to blend in 
artificial union, and then measured the merits of the work, no^ by the 
absurdity of the design, but by the difficulty of the execution, — so in 
literature, the curiously and elaborately unnatural was too often the sole 
object. . . . The constitution of Fuller’s mind had such an affinity 

with the peculiarities of the day, that what was ‘^juaint’ in others seems 
to have been his natural element — the sort of attire in which his active 
and eccentric genius loved to clothe itself. — Edinburgh Review^ 
January, 1842 ; Thomas Fuller. 

423 d. Another such was the%djective fine^ 

With vessels in her bond of gold ful fine. 

Knightes Tale^ 2911. 

The truly philosophical language of my worthy and learned friend 
Mr. Harris, the author of Hermes, a work that will be read and admired 
as long as there is any taste for philosophy and fine writing in Britain. — 
Lord Monboddoj Origin and Progress of Language^ init. 

» 

The prevalency of this adjective made it natural in the 
middle of the last century, when French writers began to 
speculate about ‘ Les Beaux Arts,' to find an^ English 
equivalgnt in the expression Fine Arts. 

423 e. The adjective elegant was another such. It is now 
(little used: almost the only new combination it has entered 
\into in our day is in the dialect of the apothecary, who speaks 
of an ‘ elegant preparation.’ 

But in the last century, and" in the early part of this century, 
we had Elegant Extracts., and elegant in a variety of honoured 
positions. Scott spoke of Goethe as ‘the elegant author of 
The Sorrows of Werther.’ In the first sentence of Bishop 
Lowth’s address To the King, which is prefixed to his Isaiah, 
this word comes in, thus : 
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SIRE, 

An attempt to set in a just light the writings of the most sublime and 
elegant of the Prophets of the Old Testament, See, 

George Horne (afterwards Bishop of Norwich), towards 
the close of last century published some sermons, and half 
apologising in his Preface said : — 

This form of publication is generally supposed less advantageous at 
present than any other. But it may be questioned whether tlie supposi- 
tion does justice to the age, when we consider only the respect which 
has so recently been paid to the sermons of the learned and elegant 
Dr. Blair. 

423 f. Another adjective that was once in vogue is handsome : 

For a few days every morning visit in Highbury included some 
mention of the handsome letter Mrs. Weston had received. ^ I sup- 
pose you have' heard of the handsome letter Mr. Frank Churchill had 
written to Mrs. Weston ? I undeiitand it was a very handsome letter, 
indeed. Mr. Woodhouse told me of it. Mr. Woodhouse saw the letter, 
and he says he never saw such a handsome letter in his life. —Jane 
Austen, Emma^ c. 2. 


424. But none of these ever reached a greater, if so gr^t, 
a vogue as the chartered adjective of our own and our fathers' 
generation, namely, the adjective nice ngee, OF. nice, Lot 
nescius ignorant. 

In its original sense of ignorant, it occurs in < 5 ! 

Gloucest|j, ‘ For he was nyce andh;ow}je-no wi 8 <tetn*.Pf,* ^a|i 
(Skeat); and this 

Tales 65 a<^ *wise and iiothia;^ ll^/> 

The ' wen-ii 

meant ignorant, foolish, atMthd^ ridiettio^ ; Mb 
time it came to signify whimsical, fantastic, wanton, adroit 
and thence it slid into the meaning of subtle, delicate, sensi- 
tive, dainty, delicious. Perhaps nesh hn^esc, soft, tender, 
has contributed to the English development of this adjective. 
Of its modem social application, we have already a foretaste 
in Milton : 


A Dice and subtle happiness I see 
Thou to thyself proposest in the choice 
Of thy associates . — Paradise Lost, viii. 399. 
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Should an essayist endeavoyr by description to convey the 
signification of this word in those peculiar social uses so 
familiar to all, he would find that he had undertaken a 
difficult task. It implies more or less the possession of 
those qualities which enjoy the approbation of society under 
its present code. 

As far back as 1823, a young' lady objected to Sydney 
Smith : ‘ Oh, don’t call me nice, Mr. Sydney ; people only say 
that when they can say nothing else.’ This expostulation 
drew forth his Definition of a Nice Person, which may be 
I seen in the Memoir of his Life, and which will serve to 
(Complete the case of this important little office-bearing 
adjective. 


Morphology of the Adjective. 

425 . Let us close this section with some observations on 
the morphology of the adjective, or in other words; on the 
divers ways it has of dressing itself up to act its part on the 
stage of language. By ‘ adjective ’ here is meant the pure 
mental conception, as .opposed to the form. There are three 
ways in which the adjectival idea clothes itself llnd finds 
expression, which it may be convenient to call the three 
adjections. 

I. The first, which may be called the Flat\ is by colloca- 
tion. Thus, brick and stone are substantives; but mere 


‘ I have been asked, "Why ‘Flat’? To this I can only answer, by 
another question : — Why do you say ‘ a flat refusal’? or, ‘ a flat contra- 
diction ’ ? or, ‘ No, I won’t, that ’s flat ’ ? What does the word mean in 
the following quotation ? — ‘ He turned neither better nor worse then 
flat Atheist,’ Tnomas Fuller, Abel Redevivus, 1651. Only this I will 
say, that it is not used disparagingly ; for the structures which I have 
called Flat are of the purest native idiom, and it is due to these struc- 
tures perhaps more than to any other that can be named, when good 
English style merits the praise of ‘ racy.’ 
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position before another substantive turns them into adjec- 
tives, as dric^ house, stone wall) and the latter, when con- 
densed into a compound substantive, stone-wall, may again 
by collocation make a new adjective, as ‘ Stone-wall Jackson.’ 

Thus we speak of garden flowers and hedge flowers : — 

Near yonder copse, where once the garden smiled, 

And still where many a garden flower grows wild. 

Oliver Goldsmith, Deserted Village. 

In some ^instances a substantive, through long standing in 
such a position, has acquired the adjectival habit exclusively. 
665. Thus milch, in the expressions ‘milch cow,' ‘milch 
goat,' though now an adjective, yet is nothing but a phonetic 
variety of the substantive milk, just as church and kirk are 
varieties of the same word. Let our typical example of this 
adjection be elm tree. 

2. The second, which may be called the Flexional, is by 
modification of form, either (a) in the way of Case, as flooRs 
paradise, nature's music, a snail’s pace, a Jacob’s staff Sp. 
This is a power in poetry ; 

Her angels face 

•As the great eye of heaven, shyned bright, 

And made a sunshine in the shady place. 

Edmund Spenser, Faery Queene, i. 3. 4. 

Rob. When thou wak’st, with thine owne fooles eies peepe. — A Mid- 
sommer Nights Dreame, iv. i. 81. 

or (3) through an adjectival formative, as elmen tree. The 
latter, being the most prevalent of all modes of adjection, 
has occupied to itself the whole name of Adjective. 

3. The third way, which may be called the Phrasal, is by 
means of a symbol-word, and most prominently by the pre- 
position of, as gate of heaven, plank of elm. 

This adjection we have learnt from the French; and 
although we use it less than our neighbours, yet we are well 
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acquainted with such expressions as men of business, persons 
of strong opinions, arms of precision, days of yore, matters of 
course, fanjilies of note, garlands of delight. 

I 426. This triple adjection pervades the language, and is 
I one of the springs of its flexibility. In the compound knight- 
hood the word knight is an adjective by collocation. If we 
say knight's rank, or knightly rank, this is the second adjec- 
tion. The third adjection is when we say rank or quality of 
knight. Thus we may tabulate to almost any extent : 


I. 

2. 

3- 

gold 

golden 

of gold 

silver 

silvern, silvery 

of silver 

steel 

steelly (398) 

of steel 

timber 

timbem 

of timber 

velvet 

velvety 

of velvet 

wood 

wooden 

of wood 


The following line displays the first and third : — 

The velvet scabbard held a sword of steel. 

H. W. Longfellow, King Robert of Sicily. 

The next quotation displays the second and third : — 
rational .. .of reason. 

Law rationall therefore, which men commonly vse to call the law of 
nature, . . . may be termed most fitly the law of reason. — R. Hooker, 
Of the Lawes &c. i. 8. 

Cumulation of the second and third is employed in as- 
severation ; as ‘ of the earth earthy’ : 

Now such a view of the clerical office is of the world worldly. — 
Frederic Myers, Catholic Thoughts, ii. i8. 

427. This analysis would not be quite idle if it were only 
for an observation which it enables us to make on the rela- 
tive adjectiorial habits of the three languages. 

I. The flat adjection is peculiarly English. There is 
indeed a rare and fitful use of it in French, but in German 
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it is quite gone, having passed into the sphere of the Com- 
pounds. 

2 . The adjection 2 (a), unknown because impossible in 
French, is common to English and German. The 2 (<5) is 
the technical Adjective, and all this section has been occupied 
with it, and it is common to the three as to all mature 
languages. But the German, being destitute of the First 
Adjection, and little disposed to avail itself of the Third, uses 
this Flexional one to an astonishing extent. Thus Jacob 
Grimm’s Grammar is with perfect propriety called ‘die 

*Grimmsche Grammatik,’ and his works are spoken of as 
‘ die Grimmschen Werke.’ 

3 . The third adjection is imitated a little in German and 
a good deal in English, but in neither to such a degree as to 
obsQure the fact that it was French by origin, or to interfere 
with its natural heritage as a prominent characteristic of the 
French in common with the other Romanesque languages.. 

Such are the three ways in which we manage the expres- 
sion of the adjectival idea, the three methods of adjection, 
the variations in the Morphold^ of the Adjective. 

This threefold variety of adjectives. Flat, Flexional, and 
Phrasal, has a philological importance which will more 
clearly be seen in the next section, where it will be made the 
basis of the whole arrangement. 


3. Of the Adverb. 

t 

428. In Adverbs our attention shall be given to one 
leading character. It is that which has been already traced 
in the adjectives at the end of the last section. The adverbs ; 
rise stage above stage in a threefold gradation. Thrfy are | 
either Flat, Flexional, or Phrasal ; and this division §ives the 
plan of the present section. 
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If a substantive becomes an adverb by position we call it 
a Flat Adverb, as forest wild in 219. Or if an adjective is 
so transformed — as 

extreme. 

All the former Editions being extream Faulty. — ^Preface to Tele- 
machus‘, translated by Littlebury and Boyer, iithed. ; 1731. 

these are flat adverbs. If we say extremely faulty we use 
a flexional adverb : and the same thing may be expressed by 
a phrasal adverb, faulty in the extreme. 

But before proceeding to catalogue, it will be desirable to 
apprehend clearly what an adverb is, in the most pure an(f 
simple acceptation of the term. The adverb is the tertiary 
or third presentive word. It has been shewn above that the 
substantive is the primary, that the adjective and verb are 
co-ordinated as the secondary, and we now complete# this 
trilogy of presentives by the addition of the adverb, which is 
the third and last of presentive words. Whatever material 
idea is imported into any sentence must be conveyed 
through one of these three orders of words. All the rest 
is mechanism. 

We assign to the adverb the third place, although we 
know that it does not stand in that order in every sentence. 
We do so because this is the true and natural order; for, it 
is, in this order alone that the mind can make use of it as an 
adverb. Whether the adverb stand first, as in ‘very fine 
child,' or in the third place as in ‘John rides well,’ either way 
it is equally third in mental ^prder. As fine is dependent on 
child for its adjectival character, so very is dependent on- the 
two for its adverbial character. There, is a good meaning in 
very if I say ‘ a very child,’ but it is no longer an adverbial 
nfeKMing. 

4^.^As a further illustration of the tertiary character of 
the adverb, it may be noticed that it attaches only to stcyecr 
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tives and verbs, that is to the two secondary words. The 
adverb is further removed from the base of language, it is 
higher above the foundation by which language is based in 
physical nature ; in other words, mind is more deeply engaged 
in its production than it is either in that of the substantive or 
of the adjective. Accordingly the adverbs cannot be dis- 
posed of in a catalogue such asjs’e have made of substantives 
and adjectives. The power of making adverbs is too 
unlimited for us to catalogue them as things already moulded 
and made. The adverb is to be looked at rather as a faculty 
than as a product, as a potential rather than as an actual 
thing. 

Of all presentive words, the adverb has most sympathy 
with the verb. Indeed, this quality is already intimated in 
the Latin name of Adverb. It is the peculiar companion of 
the verb, as the adjective is of the substantive. It continues 
or intensifies the mental action raised by the verb, or couched 
in the adjective. And here having reached as it were the 
third and topmost storey of our edifice, we leave behind us 
the care for raw material, and think more of the graces of 
architectural composition. . We have done with the forest and 
the quarry, and we are absorbed in the contemplation of the 
effect. We say no more about nounal material, Saxon, 
French, or other ; our attention shall be given to a division 
of an inward nature, and this internal division is the more 
worthy of consideration, as it is not peculiar to the adverbs, 
but pervades the general ecoqpniy and progress of the 
language. 

(i) Of the Flat Adverb. 

480. The Flat Adverb is simply a substantive or an aflje?- 
tive pUced in an adverbial position. The same word, which, 
if it qualified a noun, would be called an adjective, being set 
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to qualify an adjective or a verb is called an adverb. The 
use of the unaltered adjective as an adverb has a peculiar 
effect, which I know not how to describe better than by the 
epithet ‘ Flat.’ This effect is not equally appreciable in all 
instances of the thing ; but it may perhaps be recognised in 
sitigh an expression as wonder great, which was common in 
the fourteenth century, or in^the following : 

villainous, 

With foreheads villainous low. 

W. Shakspeare, Tempest, iv. i. 247. 

cormorant. 

When spight of cormorant deuonring Time. 

Lme^Labour' s lost{\. i. 4. 

The uneasy young traveller in an American car, who (as 
Mr. Zincke relates) exclaimed ‘ Mother, fix me goo^,' gave 
us there an excellent example of this original acMferb of 
nature. 

This adverbial use of good is not admitted in literary 
English, but the analogous use of gut is polite German. 
Indeed, the flat adverb is much more extensively used in 
German than in English, as -schreiben Sie langsam, write 
slow^ 

481. English instances of this primitive atjverb will be 
fdund not only in colloquial and familiar language — wall; 
fast, walk slow ; speak loud, speak low ; tell me true ; yes, sure ; 
but also ill solemn diction, as, ‘ The ungodly shall be clean 
gone ’ jPj. xxxvii. 10 . TheJ' are frequent, in ourearly classics, 
and they are still cherished by our modern poets. . 'But the 
precise grammar-book hardly allows them. Instead of just 

r-JL 

Jeremiah xlix. 8 ; ‘ Flee ye, tume backe, dwell deepe, O ihha- 
iMtar^ of Dedan,’ the dat adverb deep looks like an imitation from 
Latfaer: Fliehet, wendet each und verkriechet each tief, Ihr 
piirger zu Dedan. - , 
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and right, as in the following passage from Shakspeare, we 
should now be directed to say ‘exactly’ or ‘precisely’: 

At tbi? fusty stufTe 

The large Ackilles (on his prest-bed lolling) 

From his deepe Chest, laughes out a lowd applause, 

Cries excellent, *tis Agamemnon iust 

Now play me Nestor \ hum, and stroke thy Beard 

As he, being drest to some Oration : 

That’s done, as neere as the extreamest ends 
Of paralels ; as like, as Vulcan and his wife, 

Yet god Achilles still cries excellent, 

’Tis Nestor right. Troylus and Cressida, i. 3. 161. 

brisk. 

He chenips brisk his ear-erecting steed. 

William Cowper, The Tasky Book III. 

pretty. 

I don’t mean to hurt you, you poor little thing, 

And pussy-cat is not behind me ; 

So hop about pretty, and put down your wing, 

And pick up the crumbs, and don’t mind me. 

Nursery Rhyme. 

slow . . . best. 

While the bell is cooling slow 
May the workman rest ; 

Each, as birds through bushes go, 

Do what likes him best. 

H. D. Skrine, SchilleVs Song of the Belt. 

extraordinary. 

We had an extraordinary good run with the Tiverton hounds yes- 
terday . — Land and Watery January 15, 1870. 

Of these our short and homely adverbs there are some 
few which did not always belong to this group, but have 
lapsed into it the flexional group. Such are illy stilly 
which in Saxon are oblique cases, ille, stille (disyllabic)*' 
To this group belongs a word, provincial indeed^ but 
prevailing through the eastern half of the island from Norfolk 

KC 
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to Northumberland, namdly the adverb geyn, German 
igegen, meaning near, handy, convenient. Its use appears in 
the following dialogue taken from life : 

Where’s the baby’s bib, Lavina? 

On the chair, m’m. 

I don’t see it anywhere here. 

Well ’m ; I’m sure I laid it geyn ! 

432. Perhaps there is no part of the language that more 
plainly forces on us the need of looking beyond the pale of 
literature and standard grammar, if we are to comprehend 
the Philology of the English Tongue. Within grammatical 
liberty we could muster but a poor account of the flat adverb, 
which is the parallel in English of the whole German adverb. 

The flat adverb is in fact rustic and poetic, and both for 
the same reason — namely, because it is archaic. Out of 
poetry it is for the most part an archaism, but it must not 
therefore be set down as a rare, or exceptional, or capricious 
mode of expression. If judgment went by numbers, this 
would in fact be entitled to the name of The English Adverb. 
To the bulk of the community the adverb in -ly is bookish, 
and is almost as unused as if it were French. The flat adverb 
is all but universal with the illiterate. But among literary 
persons it is hardly used (a few phrases excepted), unless with 
a humorous intention, as when Charles Lamb, writing to 
H. C. Robinson, says : — 

Farewell 1 till we can all meet comfortable. — H. C. Robinson, Diary, 
1827. 

433. For a bridge to the next division we may produce one 
of the frequent instances in which a flat adverb is coupled 
with a flexional one, as when the Commons, on the i 8 th of 
November 1558 , responded to the Chancellor’s announce- 
ment with the memorable cry : ‘ God save queen Elizabeth ; 
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long and happily may she reign.’ The following line wins 
some of its effect from this adverbial variation : 

Who sings so loudly and who sings so long, 

Alexander Pope, The Dunciad^ Bk, III. 


(a) Of the Flexional Adverbs 

434. When the flexional system of language had become 
established, and the nouns were declined Nominative, Geni- 
tive, Dative, Ablative — a new and effectual way of applying 
a noun adverbially was by adding it to the sentence in its 
genitive or dative or instrumental case. As this was the 
usual way of making adverbs in Greek and Latin, so also in 
Saxon. Of these we have little left in modern English. 

Genitival adverbs are now antiquated, and a certain ob- 
scurity rests even on those which remain in use. We will 
begin with one that savours strongly of antiquity, and which 
will hardly be found after Chaucer, viz. Ihonfeeg, in the 
sense of willingly, or with his consent : 

Ful soth is seyde, that love ne lordschipe 
Wol not his thonkes have no felaschipe. 

The Knightes Tale^ 768, 

We have in familiar and homely use the genitives mornings 
hnd evenings^ but we have nothing to match the German 
mittags at midday, lit. of midday. 

486. Other instances of the genitival adverb are backwards^ 
eastwards^ homewards^ needs ^ northwards^ southwards^ upwards^ 
westwards. 

needs. 

Sen J)ou hast lemed by J)e sentence of plato pat nedes the wordes 
nioteti ben conceyued to po J)inges of whiche Jei speken . — Boethius 
(Early English Text Society), p. 106. 

Translation. — Since thou hast learned by the sentence of Plato that 
the words must needs be conceived (fittingly) to those things of which that 
peak. 


£ e 2 
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430 . The adverbs in -ling, -long, -inga, -unga, -lunga are 
perhaps old Genitives '.—darkling, flatling, groveling, headlong, 
sidelong, strydling (Halliwell)^ 

It would be a mistake to think of the adverb groveling as a 
participle from the verb to grovel ; but the mistake is so easy 
that it is possible the verb may owe its existence to it. 
Spenser has groveling repeatedly to express collapse or prone- 
ness on the ground, with verbs like ‘ fall ’ or * lie,’ F. Q. ii. i . 
45; iii. I. 38; 4. 17; 5. 23. Chaucer preserves the simple 
flat adverb grof : ‘ they fallen grof ’ they fall on their faces, 
C. T. 921. 

darkling. 

Then feed on Thoughts, that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers ; as the wakeful Bird 
Sings darkling, and in shadiest Covert hid 
Tunes her Nocturnal note. 

John Milton, Paradise Lost, iii. 39. 

This adverb also took the genitival form, as eggeUngc{( 
edgewise {Chevelere Assigns 305), gtobelsngr^, ]^ehlsnge$( ; 
a form richly prolific in the Anglian region, where the g dis- 
appears : — aibl ins perhaps, backlins backwards, blindlins 
with eyes, blinded, brawlins finely, darklins in the dark, 
eastlins eastwards, flatlins, grufelins, halflins partly, 
headlins, hidlins secretly, mirklins in the dark, norlins 
northwards, newlins newly, scantlins scarcely, sidelins 
obliquely, stownlins clandestinely (stown= stolen), stride- 
lins, westlins westwards, widdershins or withershins 
in a direction contrary to the sun. 

437 . The Dative formation is well preserved in the old- 
fashioned adverb whilom, whylome Sp. The dative and ab- 

1 Whether these are, as Rask thought, old genitive plurals, see dis- ' 
eussion in Grimm, ii. 357. Of this adverbial form the Scandinavian 
languages have no trace. 
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lative plural of nouns in Saxon was in -um, as hwile while, 
time ; hwilum at whiles, at times. This may be illustrated 
from the Saxon proverb : ‘ Wea biS wundrum clibbor,’ Woe 
is wonderfully clinging. Here the idea of ‘ wonderfully’ is 
expressed by the Dative plural of the noun wonder, and wun- 
drum signifies literally ‘ with wonders.’ Another examp]^ is 
seldom, of which the simple* is used by Chaucer and 
Shakspeare as a Flat Adverb : 

Selde is the Friday all the weke ylike. 

Canterbury Tales, 1541. 

Aia. If I might in entreaties finde successe, 

As seld I haue the chance; — 

W. Shakspeare, Troylus anil Cressida, iv. 5. 150. 

The adverbs in -meal are old datives in Mi^xuM, from M.2&L 
a prominent word, with the sense of mark, spot, token, sign, 
ensign, landmark, measure of space, interval of time ; thus 
already in the teAth century, to eat before mealtime was a:r 
M ifeLE; a foot measure was and the Cross was 

CRisTEstMJiL the ensign of Christ. There were many 
Adverbs of this pattern : — DROPMiELUM by drops, sci^afmJilum 
by sheaves Matt. xiii. 30, J)usendm.^lum by thousands. In 
the transition we have foukemelum week by week (Orm) ; 
flokmele in crowds Ch., Um^mele limb from limb Layamon, 
patcrUmtl by retail Piers P., piecemeal Rob. of 

Glouc., ittounhemele from moment to moment : 

And hardily, this wind that more and more 

Thus stoundemele encreseth in my face. 

G. Chaucer, Ti^ilus and Creseide, Bk. V. 674. 

jiokmele. 

Only that point his peple bare so sore, 

That flokmele on a day to him they went. 

The Clerkes Tale, init. 

limb-meal. 

Tear her limb-meal.— W, Shakspeare, Cymbeline, ii. 4. . 
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438. Accusative formation occurs in -ly the termination 
which has the greatest adverbial vogue. In modern English 
the adverbial -ly is in form like the adjective -/y, but in Saxon 
the forms differed, the adjectival being -lIc and the adverbial 
-LtcE (two syllables) ; and this -e was the sign of an old 
accusative neuter, as in Latin we have the adverb multuxn. 

When we consider that two «yllables, a long and a short, 
have been absorbed in the adverbial -ly, we can understand ' 
why this adverbial termination was pronounced so full and 
long down to the sixteenth century; as the following shews : 

Ye ought to be ashamed. 

Against me to be gramed; 

And can tell no cause why, 

' But that I* wryte trulye. 

Skelton, Colyn Clout. 

At the very opening of The Canterbury Tales the import- 
ance of this remark is apparent ; for, without attention to it, 
we cannot catch the rhythm of the fifteenth line of the 
Prologue : 

And specially | from euery shires ende. 

When this adverbial -ly was sometimes superadded to the 
adjectival, the latter shrank into tonelessness, as ronteUIS in 
Chaucer, Blaunche 848. 

439. In chiefly and verily a. French base has received a 
Saxon formative. These adverbs are memorials of the 
bi-lingual period of our language. Verily is our substitute 
for the French vraiment, Italian veramente, Latin, or rather 
Roman ver4mente. It is curious to observe that the Roman- 
esque languages should have taken the word for Mind 
as the material out of which they have moulded a formula 
for the adverbial idea; while the Saxon equivalent has 
grown out of the word for Body; uc being body German 
Leich.* 

440. This adverbial form has become so exceedingly 
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prevalent above all others, as to eclipse them and cause 
them to be almost forgotten: and withal, the great domi- 
nance of this form as an adverb has cast a shadow over the, 
adjectival form out of which it sprang. Sometimes the two 
functions come into an uncomfortable collision with one 
another ; as, ‘ Their ungodly deeds which they have ungodly 
committed,’ where the first ungodly is an adjective and the 
second an adverb. As a general rule it is better to keep 
these two functions wide apart and clear of each other, and 
not to say, for instance, of the father of Goethe, that he was 
‘ passionately orderly.’ 

441. What was said in the last section about social adjec- 
tives, applies also to adverbs, though in a more superficial way. 
Adverbs do not root themselves so firmly as adjectives do. 
In the last century a frequent adverb was vastly', thus, in 
Mansfield Park, when Edward was resolute that ‘Fanny 
must have a horse,’ we read : — 

Mrs. Norris could not help thinking that some steady old thing might 
be found among the numbers belonging to the Park, that would do vastly 
well. 

At the present moment it may be said that awfully is the 
adverb regnant. ‘ How do ? ’ ‘ Awfully jolly, thanks.' 

442. Before we pass from this, one of the most dominant 
forms of our language, we may glance for a moment at the 
feeling and moral effects with which it is associated. As the 
substantive is the most necessary of words, so the adverb is 
naturally the most decorative ^nd distinguishing. And as 
it is easiest to err in that part of your fabric which is least 
necessary, so a writer's skill is more severely tested in his 
adverbs than in his substantives or adjectives. It is no small 
matter in composition to make your adverbs appear as if 
they belonged to the statement, and not as mere frbitrary 
appendages. Hardly anything in speech gives greater 
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satisfaction than when the right adverb is put in the right 
place. 

Dickens, describing the conversation of two men at a funeral as they 
discuss the fate or prospects of various neighbours, past and present, 
says, with one of his happiest touches, that they spoke as if they them- 
selves were ‘ notoriously immortal.’ 

How select is this ‘ notoriously’ ! How different from the 
common tendency to be profuse in adverbs, which is a mani- 
festation of the impotent desire to be effective at little cost. 
The following is not a strong example, but it will indicate 
what is meant : — 

Most heartily do I recommend Mr. Beecher’s sermons . . . they are 
instructively and popularly philosophical, without being distractingly 
metaphysical. 

443. As in art the further an artist goes in embellishment 
the more he risks a miscarriage in effect, so it is in language. 
It is only the master’s hand that can safely venture to lay on 
the adverbs thick. And yet their full capability only then 
comes out when they are employed with something like pro- 
digality. When there is a well-ballasted paragraph, solid in 
matter and earnest in manner, then, like the full sail of a 
well-found ship, the adverbs may be crowded with glad 
effect. In the following passage how free from adverbs is 
the body of the paragraph; and when we come to where 
they are lavishly displayed at the end, we feel that the 
demonstration is justified. If we quoted only the termina- 
tion of this passage, the adverbs would lose their virtue. 

I believe the first test of a truly great man is his humility. I do not 
mean by humility, doubt of his own power, or hesitation in speaking his 
opinions ; but a right understanding of the relation between what can 
do and say, and the rest of the world's sayings and doings. All great 
men not only know their business, but usually know that they know it ; 
and are not only right in their main opinions, but they usually know 
that thejiare right in them ; only, they do not think much of themselves 
on that account. Arnolfo knows he can build a good dome at Florence ; 
Albert Biiier writes cali|ily to one who had found fault with his work^ 
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^ It cannot be better done ’ ; Sir Isaac Newton knows that he has 
worked out a problem or two that would have puzzled anybody else ; — 
only they do not expect their fellow-men therefore to fall down and 
worship them ; they have a curious under-sense of powerlessness, feeling 
that the greatness is not in them, but through them ; that they could 
not do or be anything else than God made them. And they see some- 
thing divine and God-made in every other man they meet, and are 
endlessly, foolishly, incredibly merciful. — John Ruskin, Modern Painter Sy 
Part IV. c. xvi. § 24. 

The author of Friends in Council^ describing, and at the 
same time illustrating, what a weighty sentence should be, 
though he says nothing about the distribution of the adverbs, 
has nevertheless determined that point in the most effectual 
manner by his example : — 

Sir Arthur. Pray lay down the lines for us, Ellesmere . . . Pray 
tell us what a weighty sentence should be. 

Ellesmere. It should be powerful in its substantives, choice and dis- 
creet in its adjectives, nicely correct in its verbs ; not a word that could 
be added, nor one which the most fastidious would venture to suppress : 
in order lucid, in sequence logical, in method perspicuous ; and yet with 
a pleasant and inviting intricacy which disappears as you advance in 
the sentence : the language, throughout, not quaint, not obsolete, not 
common, and not new : its several clauses justly proportioned and care- 
fully balanced, so that it moves like a well-disciplined army organised 
for conquest : the rhythm, not that of music, but of a higher and more 
fantastic melodiousness, submitting to no rule, incapable of being 
taught: the substance and the form alike disclosing a happy union of 
the soul of the author to the subject of his thought, having, therefore, 
individuality without personal predominance : and withal there must be 
a sense of felicity about it, declaring it to be the product of a happy 
moment, so that you feel it will not happen again to that man who writes 
the sentence, or to any other of the sons of men, to say the like thing so 
choicely, tersely, mellifluously, and completely. — Pealmah, ch. vii. 

444. Unless thus used, with skill and discretion, the reiter- 
ation of the formal adverb is apt to generate fulsomeness. 
Ordinarily it will not bear a very heavy charge ; and when 
the weightiest demonstrations of this kind have to be made, it 
is found by experience that the requisite display of adverbiality 
is accomplished with another sort of instrument. 

As a bridge from this section to the next, the variation 
^not grudgingly or of necessity/ 2 Cor. ix. 7, will do very 
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welL Or the following line from The Man of Lowes Tale, 
where, be it said in passing, the first word consists of four 
syllables 

Solempnely with euery circumstance. 

Instances of this kind are very frequent, in which an adverb 
of the formal kind is coupled with one of the Phrasal, to the 
consideration of which we now proceed. 


( 3 ) Phrasal Adverb, 

446. The Phrasal Adverb is already considerably deve- 
loped, and it is still in course of development ; but it attracts 
the less attention because the thing is going on under our 
eyes. As the general progress of language involves the 
decay of flexion and the substitution of symbolic words in 
its place, so this alteration befalls particular groups of 
words more or less, in proportion as their functions are 
linked with flectional terminations. When Adverbs got them 
Case-endings, they incurred the liability of being translated 
into Phrases. A flectional word is a phrase in the bud. The 
sense of the termination can be expressed by a preposition, 
and so the inflected word can be turned into a Phrase, The 
adverbs have shewn themselves apt to take advantage of this 
chance of enlargement; and it is with them perhaps more 
than with any other Part of Speech, that the difference lodges 
which is sometimes expressed by the terms Synthetic and 
Analytic. In philology these terms mean as much as 
Compact and Detached; so that flectional languages are 
called Syt^thetic, and deflectionized languages are said to be 
Analytic. 

This expansion of language seems to call for a cor- 
responding enlargement in the sense of the term AdverU 
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If wilUtigly is an adverb in the sent^ce gave Mm 
pence willingly/ then what am I to call the phrase ‘with a 
good will/ if I thus express myself, ‘ I gave him sixpence 
with a good will ' ? In its relation to the mind this phrase 
occupies precisely the same place as that word; and if a 
different name must be given on account of form only, our 
terminology will need indefinite enlargement while it repre- 
sents only superficial distinctions. I would call them both 
adverbs, distinguishing them as Flexional and Phrasal. 
Often we see that we are obliged to translate a flexional 
Greek adverb by a phrasal English one ; thus — icaiht66tv, 
Mark ix. 21, of a child; aKr\Qm, John rii. 40, of a truth; 
6no$vfxa86v, Acts ii. i, with one accord ; djreptoTraorws, i Cor, 
35* without distraction; ahuxKumm, i Thess. v. 17, 
without ceasing. 

446. Genitival adverbs having ceased to grow in the 
language, their place is supplied by the formation of phrasal 
adverbs with the symbol of ; as, of a truth, of necessity, of old. 

And all be vernal rapture as of old. 

Christian Year^ xxiii after Trinity. 

In the modern language prepositions generally take the 
place of oblique cases, and so of takes the place of the 
genitival flexion. Instead of evenings and mornings (434) 
we may say 

of an evening, of a morning. 

All indeed have not time for much rending ; but every one who wishes 
it, may at least manage to read a vers^or two, when he comes home of 
an evening, and of a morning before going to work. — Augustus William 
Hare, Sermons to a Country Congregation, ‘ Use the Bible.’ 

of a Saturday night. 

I always speak truth of a Saturday night. — Walter Scott, Guy 
Mannering, vol. ii. ch. 8. 

447. In like manner by supplies the place of the old 
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instrumental case -um. The adverbs in -meal were, as above 
stated, old Datives, and they long continued, as one still 
continues, ^to stand alone without the aid of a preposition. 
^In the following quotation the preposition compensates for 
the obsoleteness of the termination. 

In the Book of Curiesye of the fifteenth century, the 

‘ childe ’ is advised to read the writings of Gower and 

Chaucer and Occleve, and above all those of the immortal 

Lydgate ; for eloquence has been exhausted by these ; and 

it remains for their followers to get it only by imitation and 

extracting — by cantelmele, by scraps, extracts, quotations : — 

There can no man ther fames now disteyne: 

Thanbawmede toung and aureate sentence. 

Men gette hit nowe by cantelmele, and gleyne 
Here and there with besy diligence, 

' And fayne wold riche the crafte of eloquence; 

But be the glaynes is hit often sene. 

In whois feldis they glayned and have bene. 

Oriel MS., E. E. T. S., Extra Series, iii. 

Where now we say by little and little we read in Piers P. 
the flexional formula, Utc hem litlum anh litlum * = teach 
them by little and little, Passus xv. 599 (B). 

448. When we consider the greater range of prepositions 
as compared with case-endings, we see that this phrasal 
stage of the adverb makes a great enlargement of the facul- 
ties of the language ; and the more so as the rudimentary 
forms are often retained for optional use even after the more 
explicit have developed themselves. So numerous are the 
adverbial phrases that we cq,nnot attempt a list of them ; the 
following examples will remind the student of vast numbers 
that are unmentioned : — at best, at intervals, at large, at least, 
at length, at most, at random, at worst ; in earnest, in fact, in 

’ This, so late as the fourteenth century, we must take as a touch of 
antique learning, or a dash of local dialect, or perhaps a curious com- 
mingling of boUx. 
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good faithy in jest^ in that behalf, in truth, in vain, in section ; 
by chance, by turns, by all means, by the way ; for good and 
all ; on all hands, on every side, on occasion, on second thoughts, 
on a small scale. 

at last. 

So that one may scratch a thought half a dozen times, and get nothing 
at last but a faint sputter. — James Russell Lowell, Fireside 7 ravels, 
1864, p. 163. 

with confidence, with consternation, with disorder. 

After a skirmish in the narrow passage, occasioned by the footman’s 
opening the door of the dismal dining-room with confidence, finding 
some one there with consternation, and backing on the visitor with dis- 
order, the visitor was shut up, pending his announcement, in a close 
back parlour. — Charles Dickens, Little Dorrit, ch. lo. 

without effort and without thought. 

When I contemplate natural knowledge squandering such gifts among 
men, the only appropriate comparison I can find for her is, to liken her 
to such a peasant woman as one sees in the Alps, striding ever upward, 
heavily burdened, and with mind only bent on her home; but yet, 
without effort and without thought, knitting for her children. — T. H. 
Huxley, Lay Sermons. 

Phrasal Adverbs combine cumulatively with the elder 
forms, and often with a forcible result. With the flexional, 
as ‘ in an instant suddenly.’ With the flat, as 

sudden in a minute. 

Let no man think that sodden in a minute 
All is accomplished and the work is done ; — 

Though with thine earliest dawn thou shouldst begin i^ 
Scarce were it ended in thy setting sun. 

Frederick W. H. Myers, St. Paul. 

440. Phrasal Adverbs have sometimes coalesced into one 
vocable, as when the preposition on subsides into a, and 
becomes a prefix : — abed on bedde , afar, afield, afoot, agog, 
olong, aloud, apiece, aright, awork. In our earlier printed 
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literature, and far downin' the seventeenth century, this kind 
of adverb is printed in two vocables, as a good ( 270 ) ; 

« a right. 

Therefore he was a prickasoure a right. 

G. Chaucer, Prologue, 189. 

They tiime them.selues, but not a right, & are become as a broken 
bowe, — Miles Coverdale, Hosea vii. 16. 

a forlorn. 

And forc’d to line in Scotland a Forlome. 

W. Shakspeare, 3 Henry VI, iii. 3. 26. 

So likewise a high in Richard III, iv. 4. 86 ; a bed in 
Henry V, iv. 3. 64. 

The phrase o'clock was originally a cloche. In Shakspeare 
(1623) we find o'clocke indeed, and of clocke, and of the 
clocke. But these are exceptional, and the prevailing form 
is a clocke : 

Ros. I pray you, what is ’t a clocke ? 

Orl. You should aske me what time o’ day: there’s no clocke in the 
Fonest. — As. You Like It, iii. 2. 

Some words still written as two may really be one, and our 
habit of orthography may be at fault. This is remarkably the 
case with a little remnant of compound adverbs formed with 
to, which once were more numerous, are of high antiquity, 
and bespeak a sense and use of to no longer familiar to us : — 
today (Geirman heut zu tage), tonight, tomorrow, toyear. 

460 . Another form of the phrasal adverb is where a noun 

is repeated with a preposition to each, or one preposition 

between the two, as day by day, bridge by bridge, from hour 

to hour, wave after wave. 

Not to be crost, save that some ancient king 
Had built a way, where, link’d with many a bridge, 

A thousand piers ran into the great Sea, 

And Galahad fled along them bridge by bridge. 

^ Alfred Tetmyson, 71^ A 
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461. Room enough must be given to the term Adverb 
to let it take in all that appertains to the description of the 
condition and circumstances attendant upon the verbal pre- 
dication of the sentence. If I say, ‘ I gave him sixpence 
with a good will,’ and if the phrase ‘with a good will’ is 
admitted to a place among adverbs, then there is no reason 
to exclude any circumstantial adjunct, such as ‘ with a green 
purse,’ or ‘ without any purse to keep it in.’ If any one objects 
to this as too vague a relaxation of our terminology, I would 
propose that for such extended phraseological adverbs we 
adopt the title of Adverbiation. Such a term would furnish 
an appropriate description for the relative position of a very 
important element in modern diction. At the close of the 
following quotation we see a couple of phrases linked to- 
gether, which would come under this designation : — 

I had a very gracious reception from the Queen and the Prince Con- 
sort, and a large party of distinguished visitors. The affability and 
grace of these exalted personages made a deep impression on me. It 
might be copied by some of our grocers and muffin-bakers to their great 
improvement, and to the comfort of others surrounding them . — The 
Public Life of W. F. Wallett, the Queen's Jestery 1870. 

462. If the study of grammar is ever to grapple with the 
facts of language, one of two things must take place : either 
we must make a great addition to the terminology, or we 
must invest the present terms with a more comprehensive 
meaning. If the ancient terms of grammar were the result <nf 
mature and philosophical thought, and if they at all reflected 
those mental phases which must necessarily underlie all 
highly organized speech, then they will naturally and without 
suffering any violence bear continual extension, so as still to 
cover the phenomena of language under the greatly altered 
conditions of its tiodem development. A multiplication of 
terms is not in itself a desirable thing in any method; and 
least of all in one that holds a prominent place in educa- 
tional studies. 
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One of the best tests of the soundness of a system hinges 
on this — Whether it will explain new facts without providing 
itself with new definitions and new categories. The multi- 
plication of names and classes and groups is for the most 
part not an explanation at all, but only an evasion of the 
difficulty which has to be explained. We have, then, ex- 
plained a new phenomenon, when we have shewn that it 
naturally belongs to or branches out of some part of the old 
and familiar doctrine. As therefore it is the condemnation 
of any system that it should be frequently resorting to new 
devices, so it is the greatest recommendation when it appears 
to be ever stretching out the hand of welcome to admit and 
assign a niche to each newly observed phenomenon. 

These remarks are suggested by the stage at which we are 
now arrived in our delineation of the phrasal adverb. For 
here we perceive that an opportunity offers itself to explain 
philologically one of the most peculiar of the phenomena of 
the English language. That which we call the English in- 
finitive verb, such as to live, to die, is quite a riiodern thing, 
and is characteristic of English as opposed to Saxon. The 
question, in presence of such a new phenomenon, is natur- 
ally raised, — Whence this form of the infinitive verb ? We 
did not borrow it, for it is not French nor Latin ; we did not 
inherit it, for it is not Saxon How did it rise, and what 
gave occasion to it ? 

463. The answer is, that it first existed as a phrasal adverb ; 
that it was a method of attaching one verb to another in an 
adverbial manner, and that in process of time it detached 

* The use of the preposition to as a handle to the infinitive in Moeso- 
gothic, as jah thata dn frijdn KtH rd dyatrav (Mk. xii. ,33), is not an 
adequate example of the thing here spoken of, but may well represent 
the dormant germ of it. 
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itself and assumed an independent position. As the fruit of 
the pine-apple is not the termination of a branch, forasmuch 
as the plant continues to push itself forward through the fruit 
and beyond it, so it is with language. The sentence is the 
mature product of language, but not a terminal or final one, 
since, out of the extremity of sentences there shoot forth 
germs for the propagation of new phrases and the projection 
of new forms of speech. 

In the Saxon Chronicle of Peterborough^ anno 1085, we 
read ; ‘ Hit is sceame to tellanne, ac hit ne thuhte him ndn 
sceame to d6nne ' t— ‘ It is a shame to tell, but it seemed not 
to him any shame to do.’ The Saxon infinitives of the verbs 
do and tell were d6n and tellan ; but here these infinitives 
are treated as substantives, and put in the oblique case with 
the preposition to, by means of which these verbs are attached 
adverbially to their respective sentences. Quite distinct is the 
construction ‘ to speak of it is shameful,’ where the verb is 
now detached and formed into the modern infinitive, and put 
as the subject of the sentence. These verbs to tellanne 
and TO d6nne are phrasal adverbs ; even as in the modern 
. sentence, ‘ He hg,s three shillings a week to live on,' to live on 
is a phrasal adverb. 

454 ; In modern English this adverbial use is eclipsed to 
our eyes by the far greater frequency of the substantival or. 
infinitive use ; but still it is not hard to find instances of the 
former, and there are two in the close of the following para- 
graph. Mr. Sargent, pleading for polonies and emigration, says : 

We are told also that those* who go are the best, the backbone of the 
nation ^ that the resolute and enterprising go abroad, leaving the tinaid 
and apathetic at home. This is not the whole truth. ... In one sens^ 
these are our best mSn : they are the best to go, not the best to stay. — 
Essays by iHembers of the Birmingham Specttlative Club, p. a6. 

466. As in French the phrase k faire, occurring often in 
such connection as quelque chose k faire, beauooup k faire, 

F f 
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something to do, a great oeal to do, became at length one 
vocable, and that a substantive affaire, English affair, so like- 
wise in provincial English did to-do become a substantive, 
as in the Devonshire exclamation, ‘ Here 's a pretty to-do 1 ’ 
In place of this western to-do the King’s English adopted 
the northern equivalent at do, and this infinitive subsided 
into ado. 

The above explanation of the phrasal Infinitive may be 
confirmed or corrected by the young philologer; only he 
should consider in what way the infinitives may appear to 
have been formed in other languages. It might be worth while 
to trace the origin of the Danish infinitive, which like ours is 
phrasal ( 9 ) ; he should also cast a glance at the flexional 
infinitives of the Greek and Latin, and see what sort of an 
account has been rendered of these by the Sanskrit scholars 

By way of reflection upon this Trilogy of Adverbs, be it 
observed that the subtleness of their utility lies not merely 
in the provision of a threefold choice for the fitness of every 
occasion, though that is a great advantage ; but still more in 
the power of adverbial variation which they render possible. 
The repetition of one cast of adverb is liable to become 
monotonous, and accordingly when adverbs press for ad- 
mission more than one at a time, it is well to be able to 
pfovide them each with a several garb. If we compare 
French and English, we see how great a difference this 
makes. In Micah vii. 3 we read (1611) ‘That they may 
doe euil with both hands earnestly'; but the Rochelle Bible 
(1616) has, ‘Pour faire mal k deux mains k bon escient,’ 
with adverbial monotony; whereas the English wins a certain 
force by yairying the cast of the adverb. 


‘ F. Max Muller, Chips, iv. 33. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

THE NUMERALS. 

460. The Numerals present the most compact system of 
harmonious words that Comparative Philology discovers. Up 
to Hundreds the vocabulary of numbers is absolutely one in 
all the Indo-European nations, and this implies that in the 
patriarchal home they must have arrived at this pitch of 
arithmetic before their dispersion. 

A further stage of agreement presents itself in the Numerals 
of our own particular family. In English and the kindred 
dialects this harmony extends to Thousands ; and this imports 
that before the breaking up of our Gothic family into its 
several nations, the system of numeration was perfected to 
any point short of a Million. 

In the two following tables these elementary facts are pre- 
sented to the eye. The first table exhibits the most illustrious 
languages of the Indo-European stock agreeing up t6 
Hundreds; the second exhibits the agreement of our own 
family up to Thousands. • 

This retentiveness of antiquity is manifestly connected with 
the demand for constant use; and this again by involving 
much attrition has caused the • etymological value of the 
primitive Numerals to be lost \ 


‘ Guesses have been made at the etymology of the primitive Nu- 
merals; thus two has been referred to the Second Personal Pronoun 
thou, Latin tu ; three to the same root as the preposition through, Latin 
trams, as if for breaking n'ew ground after the long confinement of the 
reckoning mind within the limits of duality. Five nas been connected 
with fist and pugnus, with its five fingers. Seven, Latin septem, is 

E f 2 
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457. In consequence oi' the luxuriant declension of the 
Numerals in Sanskrit, I have given (after Bopp) only the 
‘theme’ in each case; that is to say, the part of the word 
which is present or implied in each of the vai’ious forms 
under which it appears in literature. 



Sanskrit 

Greek 

‘ Latin 

Lithuanian^ 

Welsh 

1 

eka 

hen 

un 

wien 

un 

% 

dva 

du 

du 

du 

dau 

3 

tri 

tri 

tri 

tri 

tri 

4 

chatur 

tessar 

quatuor 

keturi 

pedwar 

5 

panchan 

pente 

quinque 

penki 

pump 

6 

sha^h 

hex 

sex 

szeszi 

chwech 

7 

saptan 

hepta 

septem 

septyni 

saith 

8 

ashtan 

okto 

octo 

asztuni 

wyth 

9 

navan 

ennea 

novcm 

dewyni 

naw 

.to 

dasan ^ 

deka 

decern 

deszimt# 

deg 

11 

ekadasan 

hendeka 

undecim 

wlen5-lika 

unarddeg 

12 

dvadasan 

dodeka 

duodecim 

dwy-lika 

deuddeg 

1 

13 

trayodasan 

triskaideka 

tredecim 

try-lika 

triarddeg ^ 

14 

chaturdasan 

tessareskaideka 

quatuordecim 

keliirio-lika 

pedwararddeg 


pancadasan 

pentekaideka 

quindecim 

penki olika 

pymtheg 

16 

shodasan 

hckkaideka 

sedecim 

szesziolika 

unarbymtheg 

17 

sapladasan 

heptakaideka 

septendecim 

septyniolika 

dauarbymtheg 

18 

astadasan 

oktokaideka 

octodecim 

asztuniolika 

triarbymtheg 

19 

unavinsati 

enneakaideka 

undeviginti 

dewyniolika 

pedwararbym- 

20 

vinsati 

eikosi 

vi-ginti 

dwi-deszimti 

ugain [ihcg 

30 

trinsat 

triakonta 

tri-ginta 

tris-deszimt 

deg ar hugaiii 

40 

chatvarinsat 

tesserakonta 

quadraginta 

ketures-deszimt 

deugain 

£0 

panchasat 

pentekonta 

quinquaginta 

penkios-d. 

deg a deugain ’ 

60 

shashti 

hexakonta 

sexaginta 

szeszios-d. 

triugain 

70 

saptati 

hebdomekonta 

septuaginta 

septynes-d. 

deg a thriugain 

80 

asiti 

ogdoekonta 

oc^oginta 

asztunias-d. 

pedwarugain 

90 

navati 

enenekonta 

nonaginta 

dewynes-d. 

deg a phedwaru 

100 

satam 

hekaton 

centum 

szimtas 

cant 


supposed to have meant the next or subsequent number, and thus 
expressing another fresh start, as if six had been a fixed limit for a time ; 
from ifiro;, sequor follow. 

^ Mr^ Morfill has kindly helped me with the Lithuanian Numerals. 

’ For dakan. 
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The Decimal Basis. 

469 . Every known system of counting is based upon a 
small number of primitive words, which supply the elements 
of progressive numeration. The Indo-European system is 
based upon the number lo, and all the numbers from ten to 
hundreds have their vocabulary furnished out of the elements 
of the first ten. 

From II to 19 the' Numerals are formed by the addition 
of digits to 10; thus, one and ten = ii, two and ten = 12, 
three and ten =13, &c. In this series there are in our family 
two — namely, eleven endlufon, MG. ain-lif; twelve twelf, 
MG. twa-lif — which may be exceptions* to this prevalent 
rule; for these compounds have not yet been satisfactorily 
explained. It was thought that the Lithuanian -lika was 
evidence that -lif was but a disguised form of ten’, this 
-lika being (supposably) for -dika, Lat. decern; but this 
view is now discredited. Reversely, our -lif now seems to 
take the lead, and to interpret -lika from Lith. verb for ‘ to 
remain,’ ‘ to be left over ’ ; like our old lIfan (274 f). In this 
way eleven and twelve would have meant ‘ one left over ten,' 
‘ two left over ten.’ 

From 20 to 100 the Tens are named by multiplication 
of^the self-same elements, thus — twice ten=20, thrice ten 
= 30, &c. Our ten is seen through MG. taihun to be the 
same word with Latin dcoem and the other Aryan examples 
down to the Welsh deg; ^nd of this Numeral we had a 
second form which appears in twenty twentig, MG twai- 
ligjus. This -ty -tig in 20, 30, 40, &c. meant ten. The 
word hundred falls into the same system. If we remove 
the addition ( 324 ) there remains hund as the pure 
Numeral. This is short for the compound HVin>iniOKTXa!| 
which is a {i^nastic Repetition. After ninefy would tutturall^ 
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follow at the same rate of reckoning ‘ten-ty’; but hund and 
ien are two forms of the same word, as may easily be under- 
stood by a glance at MG. taihun, out of which ten comes 
by contraction of the two syllables into one, and hund is th^ 
final syllable only extended by an excrescent d. In Ulfilas 
we find 100 expressed in its original fulness as ten tens: 
taihuntaihund mitadS kaurnis a hundred measures of 
corn, Luke xvi. 7. 

The first part in twen-ty is best explained from an old 
Distributive tweon (binus), MG. tweihnai, as in tweihnds, 
paid6s two coats apiece, ix. 3. This Distributive is 
preserved in between, and was still a separable adjective in the 
epic formula be sJ)m twIoonum between seas, exactly like 
mith tweihnaim mark6m between borders, in Ulfilas, 
Mark vii. 31. Here also we must rank twin getwIk, 

Decimal Numeration is the prevalent system of the world ; 
it is not confined to the more advanced races, but is found in 
all the stages of human civilisation, in African, Asiatic, and 
American vernaculars ; and it runs through all the languages 
of the Malay family. Even where some other basis has been 
taken at first, it has in many instances merged into the 
Decimal \ 

But there are other systems with outlines no less distinctly 
marked. There is the Quinary system, of which the basis js 
5 ; and the Vicesimal system, of which the basis is 20. The 
Quinary is found purest in African vernaculars. Of the 
20-system there are sclittered examples in Africa and in Asia, 
but it is found most developed in some American vernaculars, 
where the standard powers are 20, 20 x 20=400, 20 x 400= 
*8000. * 

The Vicesimal system is seen in the Welsh colun:hi 4 di| 0 ^ 

* Even the unique native system of Kawai, of wMch the basis is 4, 
ascends by multiplication with 10, thus: 4, 40, 400, 4000, &c. 
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where ihe ascent from 20' to 100 is expressed thus — ugain 
twenty, deg ar ugain ten (added) to twenty, deugain two- 
score, deg, a deugain twoscore and ten, triugain threescore, 
Ond so on, exactly as we also from this point say, threescore 
and ten, fourscore, fourscore and ten ; which looks even as 
if we had learnt it from the ancient Britons. For it is very 
remarkable that this does not appear in German or in any of 
the kindred dialects, excepting only Danish ; it is not even in 
Swedish, which for the most part runs on the same lines with 
Danish. In the Danish column it will readily be seen that 
after 40 the reckoning is vicesimal : — 50 is half[way to]three- 
score, 70 halffourscore, 90 halffivescore. Oddly the French 
have it ; soizante dix, quatre vingts, quatre vingts dix, in 
Parisian French ; whereas the provincials say septante, hui- 
tante, uonante. 

The main systems of 'numeration are the Quinary, 
Decimal, and Vicesimal, and it is now pretty generally 
agreed that these elements of arithmetic came to man from 
the five fingers of hig hand, the ten of his two hands, and 
his twenty fingers and toes. 

There is another system, of which the natural suggestion 
is not so obvious, and which for arithmetical purposes is 
superior to any of these. This is the system of which the 
basis is 12 ; the Duodenary system. Some hint of such 
a system may be surmised in the obscurity which besets 
the etymology of eleven and twelve^ as if a long pause had 
been made at that stage. ,And this-^^idea is borne out by 
the series of Tens being carried, in Englishj not to 100 
only, but to 120^ and further, by the division of this series 
into two parts after 60, exactly in the middle, after which 
the prefix hund- begins : hundseofontig . . . hundtwelftig. 
This last was popularly considered as the round sum ; it was 
not the Hundred of loxio, but that, of 10x12, which 
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bore the name. The long hundred, or hundred of 120 , is still 
well known in certain trades. The Normans called this the 
English Hundred, the English way of counting, Anglicus 
numerus 

Grammatical. 

460. The numerals make a little noun-group by them- 
selves, and are (like the chief noun-group) distinguished by 
the threefold character of substantive, adjective, and adverb. 

The distinction between substantive and adjective is not 
indeed so sharp here as in other presentive words. It is 
however plain that the Cardinals when used arithmetically 
are substantives, as in ‘ two and two make four.’ Also when 
the numeral takes a plural form, it must be regarded as a 
substantive, e. g. 

There are hundreds of genuine letters of Mary Queen of Scots still 
extant. — ^John Hosack, Mary Queen of Scots and her Accusers, p. 198. 

There is in some languages an abstract substantive which 
is formed upon Cardinals, and it has a peculiar utility in ex- 
pressing the more conventional quantities or Round numbers. 
Thus in French there is huitaine, a quantity of eight, also 
dixaine, douzaine, qtiinzaine, vingtaine, trentaine, quaran- 
taine, cinquantaine, soixantaine, centaine. Of all this we 
have nothing. Only we have borrowed their word for a tale of 
twelve, and have anglicised it into dozen. Then we have a 
native substitute for vingtaine, not originally a numeral at all, 
but a word that practically fills the place of one. This is the 
word score^ meaning a notch oif a stick or some such ledger, 

and indicating that in the rude book-posting of our ancestors 
— ; 1 ' 

^ Domesday, I. 336 a, ‘ In civitate Lincolia erant tempore Regis Ed- 
ward!, novies centu 7 Ixx Mansiones hospitatae. Hie numerus Anglicus 
computatur i. centum pro cxx'*.’ Ibid. 336 b, ‘Ex predictis mans, que 
T. R. E. fueri’ hospitatae, sunt m® wastae cc Angllco numero i. cc xl.’ 
Sir H. Ellis, Introduction to Domesday, I. 148. 
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a larger notch was made at every twenty. The Greek made 
Abstracts of Numerals like the French, and we have adopted 
some : — mo^ad, triad, decade, chilicid, myriad. 

When used numerically, as two stars, three graces, four seas, 
five senses, then the numerals have rather the appearance of 
adjectives. But we should notice that there is not in thought 
the same adjectival character in the numeral as there is in the 
nounal group. If I say bright stars, fabled graces, uncertain 
seas, receptive senses, these adjectives have the same relation 
to their substantives, whether those substantives be taken in the 
plural or in the singular. Whereas the numerals two, three, 
four, five, belong to their substantives only conjointly and not 
severally. It may have been a dim sense of this difference that 
caused the vacillation which has appeared in language about 
the adjectival declension of numerals. In Saxon the first three 
numerals were declined : — one An with variations of Gender, 
Case, and also Number ; two twa, and three ]?r^o with varia- 
tions of Gender and Case. The masculine of twa was 
TWEGEN, whence twain is a relic from which the sense of 
Gender has evaporated. The genitive was in -ra like Strpng 
Adjectives; thus twIigra of two, )?Ri:oRA of three: ‘pis is 
p^fera pr^ora htda land gemaere,’ this is the landmeer of the 
three hides. So ealra aller (138) was genitive of eal all, and 
by analogy we find such an oddity as hotper gen. of both, and 
with the further addition of s genitival, thus : per Potpere^ of 
them both, oure Potper4 of us both, Piers P. (C) iii. 67 , vii. 181 . 

It is in the Ordinal nun?bers that the Numerals more 
particularly assume the adjectival character. We retain all 
the Ordinals in their Saxon form except one, namely second, 
which was borrowed from the French — a solitary instance 
among the Numerals, properly so called. The Saxon word 
in its place was other 6pER, a word which has now a pro- 
nominal value only. It had this pronominal value in ancient 
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times, in OHG. andar and in the MG. anthar. This 
equivocal use it doubtless was which caused our adoption in 
thi| single case of a French Ordinal. So also the Germans 
have discarded ander from the numerical function, and doubt- 
less for the same reason ; and they have made a new Ordinal 
for that place after the prevalent type, derzweite. 

401. Adverbial numerals are such as once, twice, thrice, four 
times, &c., where it is to be observed that the difference of 
adverbial form between the first three numerals and their 
successors is of a piece with the fact that these three were 
and others were not, or at least not in an equal degree, 
declinable in Saxon. It is generally found in languages that 
the earlier numerals are the more liable to flexion. The 
adverbs once, twice, thrice, are in fact genitival forms under 
a frenchified orthography. In the Ormulum they are written 
ttoijrjS4, But even when divested of their 

French garb, they do not prove to be old Saxon forms. For 
once, twice, thrice, the Saxon was .sene, tuwa, }>riwa. But 
although our forms are not ancient, their distinctness from 
the rest of the series is ancient. For in the corresponding 
Saxon series there was a like transition: the next adverbs 
were phrasal, fj^ower steuM, fIf sIbum, &c. with the Dative 
(447) of s!d turn, journey, MG. sinth, also used in this 
adverbial manner : ainamma sinjja once, twaim sinj)am 
twice, }>rim sinjjam thrice, fimf sinjjam five times, sibun 
sinjjam seven times. This usage of the word st© still sur- 
vives in Chaucer : 

And such he was i-proved often sithes . — Prologue 485. 

In Composition the first and second Numerals take a 
different aspect of orthography or of pronunciation ; thus one, 
which we now pronounce wun, preserves its older sound in 
on-^ and atone. Then two appears as twi- and tw<^- in 
twilight, twibill, and twIfeald now twofold', tway-blade. 
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402 . We now cross the greatest chasm in language — the 
chasm which separates the Presentives from the Symbolics. 
So profoundly has this separation been felt by philologers, 
that some would even regard these two spheres of speech as 
radically and originally distinct from each other. The con- 
sideration of this theory would lead us beyond the track of 
the present treatise. It is only noticed here as a testimony 
to the greatness of the distinction between Nouns and 
Pronouns. 

How far they were originally distinct and independent of 
each other is a question for minute etymological investiga- 
tion, and cannot be settled either one way or the other, by 
the measure of current distinctions. It is plain that the 
most widely severed functions may be discharged by words 
which have once been identical. 

Professor Miiller has in his Lectures (Second Series, 1864) 
given an excellent illustration of the way in which the one 
class of words may be transplanted into the place of the 
other. “ The pronoun of the first person in Cochin-Chinese 
is not a pronoun, but means' servant. ‘ I love’ is expressed in 
that civil language by ‘ servant loves.’ ” If the word servant 
in this case is not a pronoun, it is at least in a fair way of 
becoming so. Already in English ‘your humble servant,’ 
when used playfully as a substitute for I, is a pronoun ; as 
much so z&your Honour, your Lordship, your Grace, your 
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Highness, your Majesty^ That aSl these have passed, or at 
least are passing, into the region of the symbolic, there can 
be little doubt. And these recent instances of the trans- 

t ; « 

ference enable us to conceive how all pronouns may possibly 
have been generated from nouns. 

463. The wide difference between nouns and pronouns is 
equally certain, whatever may become of any etymological 
theory, inasmuch as it is a difference which depends not 
upon origin, but upon function. It is not our earliest im- 
pression when we first consider a butterfly, that it is a 
transformed caterpiller ; and when we have discovered their 
Identity of origin, we have in no wise removed their differ- 
ence of function. Although we know that the caterpiller 
and the butterfly are the same individual, this does not a 
whit alter the fact that they are two widely different things, 
and in very different conditions of existence. Should it ever 
become capable of proof that all the pronouns had sprung 
from presentive roots, this would not invalidate the state- 
ment, that in passing from nouns to pronouns we traverse a 
wide gulf, and one which can hardly be overrated as the 
great central valley dividing the two main formations of 
which language is composed (227). 

These two great hemispheres of language, which we 
designate as the Presentive and the Symbolic, which Bopp 
calls the Verbal and the Pronominal, may with equal propriety 
and greater brevity be simply called Nouns ai^ ProuQun^, 
for in fact eveiy. other part, of speeej^ 
two. Of all the. parts, of spem 
general quality (putting asidd a few 
such as the symbol verb to be and the afiiciliaries) that they 
are presentive. Of all the parts of speech which remain to be 
noticed it is the general quality that they are (not presentive 
but) symbolic. 
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464. And yet we are ncfc come to a dead level of symbol- 
ism. There are gradations of this character. The first pro- 
nouns that we shall consider are a class which combine with 
their symbolism a certain qualified sort of presentive power. 
How completely the personal pronouns are entitled to the 
character ^f symbolic we have already shewn (246), But 
here we have to add, that besides the symbolic character, 
the pronoun I (for instance) has also a sort of reflected 
or borrowed presentiveness ; — what may be called a sub- 
presentive power. Though this pronoun has absolutely no 
signifi&tion by itself, yet when once the substantive has 
been given like a keynote, then from that time the pronourt 
continues to have, by a kind of delegacy, the presentive 
power which has been deputed to it by that substantive. 
We may see the same thing if we consider the third per- 
sonal pronoun 

him. 

It has been my rare good fortune to have seen a large proportion of 
the greatest minds of our age, in the fields of poetry and speculative 
philosophy, such as Wordsworth, Coleridge, Schiller, Tieck ; but none 
that I have ever known come near him. — H. C. Robinson, Diary, 1831. 

If we read this sentence, and ask • ‘ Who is him ? ' we 
acknowledge the two qualities which constitute the sub- 
stantive-pronoun : for we imply (i) that the word does indi- 
cate somebody, and ( 2 ) that it does not say who the person 
indicated is. 

he. 

He was a delightful man to walk with, and especially in a moun- 
tainous country. He was physically strong, had excellent spirits, and 
was joyous and boyish in his intercourse with his children and pupils. — 
H. C. Robinson, Diary, 1842. 

This sub-presehtive character will, as we proceed with the 
catalogue of the pronouns, become less and less perceptible, 
until at length, when the pronoun passes into the conjunc- 
tion, it entirely fades from the view, and leaves only the pure 
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symbolic essence of speech, whose meaning is, .so slight as to 
be imponderable, and whose value for the highest purposes of 
language is so great as to be almost inestimable. 

The pronouns are, as their name signifies, words which are 
the vicegerents of nouns. Accordingly, they vary in habit 
and function just in the same manner as nouns vaiy, and fall 
naturally into a similar division. This division is therefore 
into the same three groups as^before, viz. 1. Substantival, 
II. Adjectival, III. Adverbial. 


I. Substantival Pronouns. 

466. These are the pronouns of which, if the reader ask 
himself what presentive word they symbolise, he must make 
answer by a substantive. Among these the first in every 
sense are 

The Personal Pronouns. 

How ancient these are will best be seen .by a comparative 
table. Most of them will be found to be radically the same in 
all the languages of the Gqthic stock. The statement would 
apply much more widely ; Professor Max Mtiller, speaking of 
the antiquity of aham, which is the Sanskrit form of /, say^ : 

The Sanskrit aham, a word carried down by the stream of language 
from such distant ages, that even the Vedas, as compared with them, are 
but as it were of yesterday. — Lectures, Second Series, p. 348, 


406. The Pronoun of the First Person. 


Mcesogothic Icelandic Anglosaxon English 


Singular. 

Nom. 

ik 

ek 

IC 

I 

Gen. 

meina 

min 

MlN 

• 00 

Qat. 

mis 

mer 

ME <) 

me 

Acc. 

mik 

mik 

(MECi ME ) 
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M(ESOGOTH1C ICELAlf'DIC ANGLOSAXON 


Dual. 


Nom. 

wit 

wit 

WIT 

Gen. 

pnkara 

okkar 

UNCER 

Dat. 

unkis i 

1 okkr 

UNC 

Acc. 

ml. 

Nom. 

uakis; unk 

weis 

) ^ 

wer 

‘ WE 

Gen. 

unsara 

wSr 

(user) 

Dat. 1 
Acc. \ 

! unsis, uns 

1 

OSS 

US 


English 


•we 

us 


^Notice the paucity of English forms, as compared with 
those of the elder languages. Practically the difference is 
made up by the use of words like of, to, which have many 
other uses besides their application in this place. So that 
this is a case of simplification, of economy of form, in the, 
modern as contrasted with the tlder languages. 

The contrast which the above table exhibits beti^een the 
English on the one hand, and the ancestral dialects on the 
other, is very striking. It shews how far we haVfe moved 
away from our kihdred in regard to that pronominal element 
of language which is justly esteemed as being among the 
most constant. But this will appear ^till mo^’e striking if we 
proceed to compare the same member in French and Italian, 
and observe how mudi we have approxiirfhted to the Roman- 
esque dialects. 


•Singular. 

French 

Italian 

English 

:V Nom. 

Je 

lo 

/ 

Gen. 

do moi 

4 di me 

0 / me 

Dat. 

h oloi 

a me 

lo me 

Acc. 

me 

me 

me 

Plural. 




Nom. 

nous 

uoi 

we 

Gen. 

de nous ^ 

di noi 

of us 

Dat. 

*ii nous 

a noi 

to us 

Acc. 

nous 

- noi 

us 
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. It is plain that our language has (in bjre essentials) 
retained its native material throughout this pronoun, but that 
the shaping and framing of that material is largely copied 
from the Romance languages. 


■ 407 . IHe Nrononn oj ttie .Second Nerson, 


Mcesogothic 

ICEllANDIC 

Anglos AXON 

English 

Singular. 





Nom. 

thu 

thu 

THU 

thou 

Gen. 

theina 

thin % 

thIn 

• • • 

Dat. 

thus 

ther 

THE 

1 thcc 

Acc. 

thuk 

thik 

(thec) the 

Dual. 





Nom, 

jut(?) 

(it) thit 

GIT 

• • • 

Gen. 

inkwara 

ykkar 

INCER 

• • • 

Dat. 

inkwis 

ykkr 

INC 

• • • 

Acc. > 

inkwis 

ykkr* 

(INCIT) INC 

• • ♦ 

Plural. 





Nom. 

jus 

(er) ther 

GE 

{ye) you 


izwara 

. ythar 

.l&OWER 

• . • 

Dat, 

izwis 

- ythr 

£ow 

) 

. Acc# 

izwis 

ythr 

(6oWIC) EOW 

1 you. 


The form thee is bodi Dative and Accusative, and in both 
aspects it is frequent in the Bible of i6ii. • In the following 
quotation it appears three times in the Dative case : 

The field glue I thee, and the cane that is therein, I giue it thee, in 
the presence of the ,sonnes of my people giue I it thee . — Genesis xx}ii. 

n. (i6ii.) ^ 

The observations which have- been made upon the pre- 
vious group apply again. The paucity of the moderA forms 
is even more remarkable here, because three out of the four, 
namely, thou, thee^ ye, are restricted in use, and you alone 
remains in the ordinary practice of the Idhguage. Hefe 
again, as in the case of the first jjjronoun, the blanks of the 
English column are supplied by a method of expression 
which we have learned from the French. 
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408. ^ The Pronoun of the Third Person. 

The propoun of the third person is of three Genders, and 
this distinguishes it, not only from all other pronouns, but 
from all the rest of the language. For this, and the few relics 
of feminine substantives noticed in 383, 384, are all that 
remain of Gender in the English language. And these 
remnants of the ancient accidence are so pared down, 
that they rather indicate the two sexes and non-personality 
tlfen that traditional and inherited mysterious thing which is 
called grammatical Gender. 

This pronoun was in Saxon declined as follows : — 



Masc. 

Fem. Neut. 

Singular, 

Nom. 

he 

HEO 

hit 

Gen. 

Hist 

HIRE 

his 

Dat. 

IIIMt 

MiREt 

HIM 

Acc. 

HINE 

HI 

hit 

Plural (of all genders). 

N. and A. hie (^l) 
Gen. HIERA (fjir) 

Dat. HIM (J^ern) 



If we go through this old declension word by word, 
seeking in each case the modern equivalent, we find that 
only three of its members are still perfectly living. They 
are those which are* in Italics. *1 call an ancient word still 
livirfg, when it retains its old animating function. The 
change of hit to it does not interfere with the vital identity. 
Nor would the chs^ge of hire to her have been of much 
account, had the function continued without alteration. But 
the diflference 4f function must be weighed, or we shall let the 
most important distinctions slip unvalued through our fingers. 
The genitiVf case singular feminine hire has become the 
Possessive w. The neuter no longer exists except in 
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old literature. Instances of its use are abundant in Shalkspeare 
(412) and the Bible of 1611 , as Numbers iv. 9 , and 

They came vnto the yron gate that leadeth vnto the citie, which 
opened to them of his owne accord . — Acts xii. 10. 

The dative neuter him disappeared early. The words marked 
with a dagger have a partial continuity in present English. 
The his of the genitive masculine is superseded by 0 / him 
except in emphatic positions. The his and her with which we 
are most familiar are no longer genitive cases of a substantival 
pronoun; they have long ago become adjectival words, and 
they are called Possessives. As to the two dative forms, 
which are marked as partially surviving in our modern speech, 
their thread of identical vitality is very attenuated. Not once 
in a thousand times when him or her appear as substantive- 
pronouns, are they to be identified with this dative. We have 
it in such a rare instance as this : 

So they sadled him the asse. — 1 Kings xiii. 13. 

And this is not modern English : we should now say ‘ they' 
saddled for him.’ The sort of instance in which the dative 
him or her is still in familiar use, is such as this : ‘ I gave 
him or her sixpence.’ 

Here, as in other cases, the influence of the little words of 
and io have come in, through imitation of the French, to give 
quite a new character to our declension of the pronoun. 


469. The Reji^ive Promun. 

There was an old Reflexive Pronoun which in Moesogothic 
was sik and sis; in Icelandic is sik and ser; both radically 
identical with the Latin se^ sui, sibi. This pronoun remains 
in full activity in German in the form sich; and yet it is 
almost entirely lost on the Low Dutch side or the family. 

G g2 * 
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There. is no, relic of it in Anglo-Saxon S nor has it ever 
cropped up at any later stage of our language, as it has, 
rather remarkably, in the modern Dutch zich. 

We now supply the place of it by self, selves ; as, myself 
thyself himself herself itself ourselves, yourselves, themselves- 
This has the advantage of being equally applicable to all 
varieties of person, whereas sich is of the third person only. 

The Objective Case of the pronoun performed for a long 
period the double office of direct and reflex pronoun for all 
the three Persons. Thus : ‘ Ye clothe you,’ Haggai i. 6, for 
‘ you clothe yourselves ’ ; ‘he tooke vnto him bowe and 
arrowes,’ 2 Kings xiii. 15, for ‘he took to himself’; ‘they 
built them high places . . . they set them vp images’ 

xvii. 9, 10. 

In the sermon at the funeral of Bishop Andrewes : 

The unjust judge righted the importunate widow but out of com- 
passion to relieve him. — Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology^ Andrewes, 
V. 274. 

The last word corresponds to Latin se, not eum ; and the 
modern rendering of the passage would be ‘ The unjust judge 
righted the importunate widow only out of compassion to 
(relieve) himself.’ 

The First Person Singular is frequent in Robinson Crusoe : 
— ‘I made me a table’; ‘I was minded to brew me some 
bfeer.’ 

The -self form gradually expelled the reflex usage of me, 
you, him, her, them ; and the next quotation exhibits a prac- 
tical reason why it should have done so, for we see it was 
found necessary to distinguish by a variation of type the 
reflex pronoun from the direct personal pronouns of the 
same form : 

* Yet its Possessive sIn, equal to Latin suus, is found in early Saxon 
poetry, and once at least in prose, in the Blickling Homilies. 
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Men look with an evil Eye upon the Good that is in»others, and think 
that their Reputation obscures them, and that their commendable Qual- 
ities do stand in their Light ; and therefore they do what they can to 
cast a Cloud over them, that the bright shining of their Virtues may not 
scorch — ^John Tillotson, Against Evil-speaking 1728). 

Still, the old usage survives in poetry : 

Mark ye, how close she veils her round. 

Christian Year, Fourth Sunday in Lent. 

470. We will close the subject of the personal pronouns 
with a brief conspectus of these pronouns as they appear 
before verbs in the most important sister-languages : 

Singular. Plural. 



1st. 

2iid. 


Srd. 


1st. 

2nd. 


Srd. 





M. 

F. 

N. 



M. 

F. 

N. 

MG. 

ik 

>u 

is 

si 

ita 

weis 

jus 

eis 

ijus 

ija 

Icel. 

ek 

J)U 

hann hon 

])at 

wer 

J)er 

J)eir 

J)0er fau 

Dan. 

jeg 

du 

ban 

bun 

det 

vi 

I 

de 



AS. 

ic 

pu 

HE 

HEO 

HIT 

WE 

GE 

HI 



Eng. 

/ 

thou 

he 

she 

it 

we 

{ye) you they 



Gen 

Ich 

du 

er 

sie 

es 

wir 

ihr 

sie 



Dut. 

ik 

« • 

by 

zij 

bet 

wij 

gy 

zy 




The pronoun of the second person’ singular is lost in 
Dutch; — it is reserved for intimapy and devotion in Ger- 
man; — in English it is used only towards God. The 
Germans share this dignified use of the pronoun with us, 
as a result of religious conditions which have affected both 
languages alike. The two great Bible-translating nations 
have naturally, in their veneration for the words of Scripture, 
made this Hebrew idiom their own. It is only to be won- 
dered at how the Dutch should have done otherwise. 

The natural tendency of western civilisation, apart from 
other influences, would be to shrink from such a use of thou. 
The French have been led by this feeling, and in all addresses 
to God they use vons. It is not from any radical difference, 
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but from ciroumstances, that the western languages are 
divided in this particular. A sensitiveness as to the social 
use of the Second pronoun is common to all the nations of 
the West, but it exhibits itself in unequal degrees. We are 
influenced fiy it less than any of the other great languages. 
We have indeed dropped Ihou, but we remain tolerably 
satisfied with you, except when we would shew particular 
reverence. At such- times we are sensible of a void in our 
•speech, rniless the personage has a title, as your Lordship. 
Here it is that the pronominal use of Monsieur and Madame 
in the French language is felt to be so admirable a contriv- 
ance. The substitution of any Third-person formula meets 
the difficulty. In one way or another most of the great 
languages h9,ve done this. The German has done it in the 
directest manner by simply putting sie they, for ihr you. 
Not much more direct, but much drier, is the (now rather 
obsolete) Danish fashion of calling a man to his face han he, 
as a polite substitute for the Second person : — it is common 
in Holberg’s plays. In Italian an abstract feminine sub- 
stantive takes the place of the pronoun of the Second person. 
But the most ceremonious of all in this matter is the great 
language of chivalry. The philologer who goes no deeper 
into Spanish, should at least acquaint himself with the 
formula which it substitutes for the Second person. To say 
VOS you, is with them a great familiarity, if not andnsult. At 
least, in the short form of os it is so. Something like this 
exists in Devonshire and Somersetshire, as regards the use of 
the second person Singular. ‘ He thou’d me and he thee'd 
me’ is in Somersetshire said of the last degree of rudeness. 
And in Devonshire, the phrase ‘ I tell thee what’ betokens 
that altercation is growing dangerous. Compare the yo os 
dlgo I tell you, of the following scene, which happened in 
Spain. 
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* Sirrah^ 1 ’ replied Smith, in a fury too, and proud his command 
of the language which enabled him to retort the insult, ‘ Sirrah I I tell 
you that I care neither for you nor your threats.’ 

‘ Quitad os ! Be off with you 1 ’ shouted Quiroga, foaming with rage ; 

‘ leave the room 1 away 1 I say.’ 

‘If you call me Sirrah,’ said Smith, ‘ I will call you Sirrah.’ — J. A. 
Fronde, Eezgn of Elizabeth^ v. 66. * 

Returning to our table, we see that the Saxon feminine 
pronoun nio has been replaced by she, which is quite a 
distinct word, and represents the Pena, sio (487). This 
was in harmony with another movement from the Dem. to 
the Pers. Pronouns, namely, that which brought over they, 
their, them (]ja, ]5.^:ra, strongly influenced by northern 
Danish J^eir, ]?eirra, Jjeim) into the place of the elder 
|^(r, ; hIe, heora, heom. An early instance of this use 

of this Dem. for the Pers. Pronoun may be seen in Chron. 
E. 1140 , ant) ittk flcS and she fled; where repr.esents 
sio; the sc deleting the sh sound. sf:o is identical with 
Moesogothic si, German sie, and Dutch zij. 

A very ancient Demonstrative Pronoun. 

% 

471. Here we notice only the ancient Demonstrative so, 
leaving the younger that and this until we come to the 
adjectival section. The Saxon form was swA, with a rarer 
poetic form se ; and already in the earliest Saxon literature 
it had lost its independence. Then, as now, it occurred 
only in composite expressions, as swA hwA swA, whoso;* 
swA Hw.aBT swA whatso (618). There are other composites 
in which its presence is more {¥)ncealed ; namely as ealswA 
made up of eal all and swA so ; and such swilc made up of 
swA so and hwilc which. 

^ ‘ Vo os digo.’ Sirrah is too mild a word ; but we have no full 
equivalent. ‘ Os * is used by a king to subjects, by a father to children, 
more rarely by a master to a servant. It is a mark of infinite distance 
between a superior and inferior. ‘ Dog ’ wonld perhaps come nearest to 
the meaning in the present connexion. — Mr. Froude\ note. 
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The Interrogative and Relative Pronouns. 

: 472. Who, what, with their inflections, of which we retain 
only two, whose and whom, in their place*, are now used 
interrogatively and indefinitely and relatively. But in Saxon 
they were only Interrogative and Indefinite, not Relative. 
The Relative function was so great an addition as to give 
the pronoun a new cljar%ctet. This change of character took 
place in the great French period, and was a direct conse- 
quence of French example. For that language, in common 
with all the Romance languages, uses the same sets of 
pronouns as interrogatives and as relatives. 

There are two main sources of Relative Pronouns, namely 
the Demonstratives and the Interrogatives. In the Gothic 
family the Relatives spring from the former group, in the 
Romanesque family from the latter. 

Accordingly our original Relatives were from the Demon- 
stratives, and we still use that as a Relative. It exists as a 
variant either for who or which, our French-trained Relatives. 
Thus- we can say ‘he who, they who’ or ‘he that, they that’1 
also ‘the thing that’ as well as ‘the thing which.’ 

Where we now say that which, the Saxon was J)Jet 
that that. An interesting relic of this Demonstrative-Relative 
survives in our instrumental the {J>^ 480) with a Comparative, 
,a^‘‘The willinger I goe,' MiUon, P. L. viii. 382; a formula 
which runs often in couples, as, ‘the more the merrier’ : 

The higher the storm, the happier he. 

^ F. W. H. Myers, Peter of Russia. 

Advice, like mow, the softer It falls the longer it dwells upon and the 
deeper it sinks into the mind. — S. T. Coleridge. ' * 

473. Whom is now used only personally. But there Is no 

^ Why, ‘where, ‘wheH, ‘whence, are indeed inflections of who, •what, and 
they are retained in the language ; but they are moved to another place, 
namely, the oompany of the adverbs. 
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historical reason for this, beyond modem usage. Time was 
when it was used of things as much as what, and examples 
occur in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The following 
is of the date 1484 : 

Item. I beqnethe to the auter of saint John the Baptist and saynt 
Nicholas the which is myne owen chapell in the parish chirche of New- 
londe in the Forest of Dene in whome my body shalbe buried In primis 
a crossc of silver, &c . — The Will of Dame Jane Lady Barre, in Mr, 
Ellacombe’s Memoir of Bitton, p. 47. 

Lest it should be supposed that such a use can only be 
produced from obscure writings, I may mention The Faery 
Queene, in a passage which is quoted above, 168, where 
whom refers to a ship. 

Whose has long been used of persons only, but there is 
now a disposition, notably among our historians, to restore 
its pristine right of referring to things also : 

The church of Canterbury, as designed and carried out by him, was 
not one of those vast piles whose building was necessarily spread over 
several generations. His whole work was done in the space of seven 
years, a space whose shortness amazed his own generation. — Edward A. 
Freeman, Norman Conquest, vol. iv. p. 361, 

Hincmar, in his reply, which is worded with the utmost respect, re- 
minds the Pope of the forms of procedure with regard to appeals to 
Rome, as prescribed by the Council of Sardica, upon whose decrees the 
practice mainly rested, — W. Henley Jervis, The Gallican Church,\o\. i. 
P- 33- 

There is a what equivalent to ‘that which,' embodyiijg 
both antecedent and relative, specially called into action m 
the opening of sentences where the French would use *Ce 
que.' This condensed what, at •first probably learnt from a 
Latin quod, has been extended by the English speech-genius : 

What in me is dark 
lllumin, what is low raise and support. 

John Milton, Paradise Lost, i. 23. 

What we call a simple fact is in great part the product of our judg- 
ment, and therefore often' of our fancy, working upon very imgmentary 
data. What, we do in observing a tact is to fill in an outline of which 
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only a point here and there nas been actually assigned, an outline 
therefore which may be no more obligatory than the shapes of the con- 
stellations on a celestial globe. — J. Venn, Hulsean Lectures for 1869 , 
P- 13- 

474. Before quitting this set, it may be interesting to 
observe that what in Anglo-Saxon had a peculiar function 
as a leading interjection, a usage still familiar to those who 
know the dialect of the Lake district. The minstrel often 
began his lay with hwjet ! 

The noblest of Anglo-Saxon poems begins with it : 

HWi^LT we garDena on geardagum 
p6o(\ cyninga prym ge friinon 
Hfl jid x'^elingas Ifllen fremedon. 

What ho I the oft-told tales of ancient trysts ^ 

The martial musterings of mighty Gar- Dane kings ^ 

And famous feats of arms performed by cethelings. 

Interrogation, appeal, expostulation, admiration, lie very 
near to one another in the structure of the human mind, and 
hence we see in many languages an approach to this habit. 
In Latin there is the rhetorical use of quid ! in French of 
quoi ! and if we would see a situation in which several of 
those meanings blend inseparably, we may refer to Proverbs 
xxxi. 2 , where the version of 16 ii is rigidly literal: ‘What, 
my sonne ! and what, the sonne of my wombe ! and what, the 
sdnne of my vowes !’ 

The Indefinite Pronouns. 

* 476. The Interrogatives who, what, had of old the function 
of Indefinites (472), as well as of* Interrogatives : but since 
they became Relatives their Indefinite character has not 
grown ; it remains but as a survival in the compounds whoso, 
whatso; somewhat. 

Another pronoun which is still more a thing of the past, 
is that Indefinite Personal pronoun which was made out of 
a symbolised man, like the indefinite pronoun in German 
(33) ; and like' the French on, a form of homme, in which 
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the spelling has shrunk with the sublimation of'the meaning. 
This Indefinite man, or, as it was oftener written, mon, we 
lost at an early date, in the great shaking that followed the 
Conquest ; but it is so natural a word for a pronoun to grow 
out of, that we do, from time to time, fall as if unconsciously 
into this use. In the following quotation from Mark viii. 4, 
a man is a manifest pronoun; the Greek is dw^aeTai ns. 
To show the pedigree of the expression in this place, three 
versions are put side by side : 

IVicltf, Tytulale, 1^2^. The Bible of idii. 

Wherof a man schal From whence myght From whence can a 
mowe fille hem with amansuffyselhemwith man satisfie these men 
looues here in wildir* breed here in the wyl- with bread here in the 
nesse ? demes ? wildernes ? 

476. This is, however, but a feeble example of the pro- 
nominal use of the word man, a use which it has been our 
singular fortune to lose after having possessed it in its 
fulness. In place of it, we resort to a variety of shifts for 
what may justly be called a pronoun of pronouns, that is to 
say, a pronoun which is neither / nor we nor you nor ihey, 
but which may stand for either or all of these or any vague 
commixture of two or three of them. Sometimes we say_yw 
not meaning, nor being taken to mean ‘you’ at all, but to 
express a corporate personality which eludes personal appli- 
cation. 

It is always pleasant to be forced to do what you wish to do, but 
what, until pressed, you dare not attempt. — Dean Hook^ Archbishops, 
vol. iii. ch. 4. • 

This you is a neutral medium df address, applicable either 

to one particular person, or to all the world : 

Yet this, perchance, you’ll not dispute,— 

That true Wit has in Truth its root, 

Surprise its ilower. Delight its fruit. 

Sometimes, again, it is we, and at other times it is tky 
which represents this much-desired but long-lost or not-yet- 
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480. A v£|riety of other pronouns belong here, which we 
have only space just to hint at. Such are thing, something, 
everything, nothing ; wight, whit, deal, person, people, party, 
body, folk, 'world, 

people. 

As to her shooting at the butts when ♦here, this story, like most of 
the rest, is mere gossip. People do not shoot at the butts in a Scotch 
February . — Quarterly Review, vol. 128, p. 51 1. 

People are always cowards when they are doing wrong. — M. Manley, 
When I was a Boy (William Macintosh), p. 24. 

body. 

The foolish body hath said in his heart. There is no God . — Psalm 
liii. 1. 

And from this we get the composite pronouns somebody, 
nobody, everybody, and a-body, as little John Stirling, when he 

saw the new-born calf — 

• . 

Wull’t eat a-body? — Thomas Carlyle, Life of Stirling, ch. ii. 

% 

In like manner some people, seme folk, as in the refrain 
Some folk do, some folk do 1 

We have thus reached the natural termination of this 
section. Having started from the pronouns which were 
most nearly associated with definite substantival ideas, we 
have reached those whose characteristic it is (as thei^ name 
conveys) to be indefinite, to shun fixed associations, and 
thus to be ever ready for a latitude of application as wide as 
the widest imaginable sweep of the mental horizon. 


II. Adjectival Pronouns. 

, ' ^ 

481. This section will run parallel to the former, as each 
group of 'Pronouns has its substantives and its adjectives. 
Yet. it may be observed that the more subtle quality of 
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pronouns, as compared with nouqs, is the cau^e of a more 
ready transition from the substantival to the adjectival 
function, and reversely. 

The Possessive Pronouns. 

% 

These were a Genitival off-shoot from the personal pro- 
nouns which became, some more some less, adjectival : those 
which became most so were the Possessives of the first and 
second persons. 

These have, in the earlier stage of the language, had a 
complete adjectival development, and full means of concord 
with substantives ; and this began to be the case in some 
measure even with his, of- which we meet with a plural Jiige 
(disyllabic), as in the following broken Saxon from the year 
1123, in the Peterborough Chronicle: 

Da sone J)ser ajfter sende se kyng hise write ofer call Engla lande, and 
bed hise biscopes and hise abbates and hise J)cignes ealle J?et hi scolden 
cumen to his gewitene mot on Candel m^sse deig to Gleaw ceastre him 
logeanes. * 

Then soon thereafter sent the king his writs over all Englandy and 
iade his bishops and his abbots and his thanes ally that they should come 
to his Witenagemot on Candlemas day at Gloucester to meet him. 

All the possessives were originally genitives of the per- 
sonal pronouns, of which some reached greater perfection in 
adjectival form than others. 

mIn the genitive of Ic (I) has become mine and my. 

ptN „ „ pv (thon) „ iAi?u and tAy. 

Ore „ „ WE „ • cttr. 

60WER „ „ GE(ye) • „ your. 

We have lost the use of mIn as equivalent to ‘ of me,’ but 
German retains this archaic member in a phrase or two, as 
gedenke mein think of me. 

Besides the four adjectival pronouns thus generated frwn 
the first and second persons, there are four more that have 
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sprung from^he third person, namely, his, her, their, and its. 
The last of these is a modernism in the language. 

482. Out of these again there branches a group of forms 
whose function is substantival. As among the presentive 
nouns we find substantives becoming adjectives and ad- 
jectives substantives, so likewise here in the more subtle 
region of the pronoun a substantival set parts off from the 
adjectival. 

The distinction between adjectival their and substantival 
theirs is well exhibited in the following lines : 

Leave kingly backs to cope with kingly cares ; 

They have their weight to carry, subjects theirs. 

William Cowper, Table Talk. 

483. mine, thine. These forms were originally adjec- 
tival, but they have gradually become substantival ; while the 
reduced my, thy, occupy the old adjectival domain. When 
the N was first dropped, it was because the following Word 
began with a consonant, and then the difference between 
mine, thine, and my, thy, was like that between an and a, or 
the original distinction between none and no. In Chaucer’s 
verse we find the N-form unremoved before consonants, as, 

Myn purchas is the effect of al myn rente. 

* * Canterbury Tales, 7033 . 

But in his prose we find my, thy before consonants : 

« 

Litell Lowys my sone, I haue perceiued well by certeyne euidences 
thine abilite to lerne sciencez touchinge noumbres & proporciouns ; & 
as wel considere I thy bisi preyere in special to lerne the tretis of the 
astrelabie. . • . But considere Ayel, that I ne vsurpe nat to haue fowhde 
this werk of my labour or of myn engin. I nam but a lewd compila- 
tour of the labour of olde Astrologiens, and haue hit translated in myn 
englissh only for thi doctrine ; and with this swerd shal I slen envie. — 
Treatise on the Astrolabe. 

And SO in the Bible of i6i i : 

Thou didst ride vpon thine horses^ and thy charets of saluatiou« — • 
Habakkuk iii. 8 .* , # 
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484.^ Ours, yours, hers, thi>irs. In thtfse cases the 
substantival possessive is made by the cumulative addition 
of the s genitival to the old genitival. Against this s the 
rustic tradition maintains the rival n; and hence a uniform 
series of substantival possessives, mine^ thine, hisn, hern, 
ourn, yourn, theirn, current among the purest English 
folk. 

His and Hers. One of the possessives, namely his, has no 
variation of form for the substantival function — at least, not 
in the literary language. 

I would rather abide by my own blunders than by his. — Jane Austen, 
Mansfield Park, ch. vi. 

. 486. Its used substantivally : — 

Each following day 

^Became the next dayes master, till the last 

Made former Wonders, it’s. — Henry VIII, i. i. 16. 

Here ends the Substantival sub-list which began at 482'. 

From the following passage, in which Constance mimics 
childish prattle, we see that children in Shakspeare’s time 
used it for the adjectival its : — 

Queen, Come to thy grandame, child. 

Cons, Doe childe, goe to yt grandame childe, 

Giue grandame kingdome, and it grandame ^will 

Giue yt a plum, a cherry, and a 

There’s a good grandame. — Kingjohn^ ii. i. 159. 

The possessive its is rarely found in Shakspeare and not 
at all in our Bible of i6ii. Where we now should use its, 
these have : — 

. . . euery thing vpon his day. — Levit, xxiii. 37. ( 408 ) 

— — : % 

^ ^ This distinct recognition of the Substantival as against the Adjec- 
tival in Possessive Pronouns, is something (as I apprehend) peculiar to 
modem languages. The distinction is bolder in French than in English, 
and boldest in German. In French it is mon, ton, son, notre, 
votre, lenr, adjectival ; as against le mien, le tien, le sien, le notre, 
le votre, le leur, substantival. In German there is a duplicate 
apparatus for the Substantival. As against mein, dein, &c,, there 
is, First, meiner, deiner, &c., and Second, der, die, das Meinige, 
Deinige, Seinige, Eurige, Ihrige. 

H h 
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The Vemonstrative Pronouns^ the Definite At^icle, 
and the New Personal Pronouns. 


480. Suck swiLC is a composite word, made up of swA 
so and lIc like. In German solch the original elements are 
transparent; in Danish it is slig, in Scottish sic. It is 
curious how words rediscover the elements of their com- 


position after they have become obscure, by a tendency to 
symphytise again once more with the word which they have 
already absorbed. Thus we get such-like ; and Scottish s i c-1 ike. 

487. The demonstrative pronouns this and that were thus 
declined in Saxon : — 


Singular. 


Plural. 




ihat 


this 


Neut. 

Masc, 

Fern, 

Neut. Masc. Fern. 

Norn. 

thaet 

se 

seo 

this thes theos 

Gen. 

thaes 

thaes 

thii^re 

thises thisse 

Dat. 

tham 

tham 

th&re 

thisum thisse 

Acc. 

thaet 

thone 

m 

this thisne thas 

Instr^ 


th^ 


th^s th^s 

Acc. 




thas 

Gen. 

m 

thara 


thissa 

.Dat. 


tham 


thissum 


488. Of these two words, the former has been throughout 
our history thfe more important by far. It was THiET, se, sio, 
whicli supplied the Definite Article in the old language, and 
therefore it was current in some one or other of its cases in 
almost every phrase that was spoken or written. 

If we look at the Declension above, we see that the repre- 
sents the prevalent element of the cases of that', and this 
prevalent or common element is also seen in the Greek ro, 
TOW, T^p, r6v ; in the second part of the Latin composite 
pronoun ia- te, is- ta, Is- tad, also in other pronominal 
words as tails, tam, tantus; and this conunon part is 
recognised as the Aryan or Indo-European stem TA. The 
Demonstrative se, sio, \>MTi though prevalently of this 
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commqp base, has admitted another element'in se, seo, but 
there is evidence that it had once a homogeneous Declen-' 
sion, the first line running thus, pz, p^o, pXT. The old pz, 
piio, lived in colloquy, and crops up in literature, and was 
ready in the Deflexionizing epoch to supply the permanent 
form of our invariable Definite Article f/ie. 

The old plural of /Mi was ]3 a, which according to the 
regular vowel-change became tfifi, a pronoun still very 
widely current in the West Country instead of /hose. We 
meet with it in literature far down : 

1450. This yere the Kynge went into Kent, and sate and did grete 
justice upon tho that rose with the capteyne [i. e. Cade]. — Quoted by 
Mr. Plummer, Fortescue on the Governance of Englattd, p. 248. 

This p% grew unfit for the Demonstrative function, through 
the tendency to use it as a mere personal pronoun ; and this 
led to an important readjustment. The plural of this, namely 
J>As, was taken over to act as the plural of that, and is now 
our those', while the office of plural to this was filled by a 
secondary form, an umlauted form of ]>as, namely jjifes, which 
appears, though rarely, in literature, and which is now our 
theses And so these and those, now charged with sense of 
contrast, are two forms of the same word 

489. And this arose from an effeteness in certain limbs of 
the personal pronoun of the Third Person. At the root of 
all this stir was the newly-felt insufficiency of the distinction 

* It is curious to note how long it lakes for such a change to get 
wrought into the national mind. In the Communion Service, which 
was revised in 1661, may be seen thos^nA these used in the same sense. 

I have the following from the experience of my friend Dr. Chase. ‘ In 
the Michaelmas Term 1848 when, entering on the Vice-Principalship 
of St. Mary Hall, I took temporary possession of Rooms ; the college 
servant (perhaps 70 years old) said to me, “You’ll like those Rooms 
very well I think. Sir.” “Which?” I asked (having in prospect a 
change as soon as I could make one). “ Those Rooms that you're in, 
Sir,” he replied.’ — I can add a recent instance. In this year of 1887 a 
Devonshire farmer of good position in his country writes thus : ‘ There 
IS no doubt, if those times continue, rents will have tacome down.’ 

H h 2 
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between the sJngirlar he alid the plural nt. And perhaps it 
should be added, the want of distinction between the singular 
dative him and the plural dative, also written him, though 
sometimes heom, |)em. In the following verse hAi twice 
corresponds to our them : — 

And he geseah hig on rewette swincende ; him waes wiSerweard wind : 
and on niht ymbe feorSan woeccan, he com to him ofer J>4 sx gan- 
gende, and wolde hig forbflgan . — Mark vi. 48. 

So that the English language, about the time of its national 

restitution in the fourteenth century, was substituting they, their, 

them, in the place of the elder ni, heora, him. This change 

was not quite established till far on in the fifteenth century. 

In Chaucer we have still the elder forms, ffi, ]^tr, j^rin, in 

free use, or at leak the two latter. For the nominative he 

generally uses they : — 

Vp on the wardeyn bisily they crye, 

To yeue hem leue but a litel stounde, 

To go to Mille and seen hir com ygrounde: 

And hardily they derste leye hir nekke, 

The Millere shold noght stelen hem half a pekke 
Of corn by sleighte, ne by force hem reue : 

And atte laste the wardeyn yaf hem leue. 

The Reeves Tale, 4006. 

And these New Pronouns Personal, they, their, them, can- 
not be satisfactorily derived from )>a, Jjara, Jj^m; however 
much the Personal usage of these Demonstratives may have 
prepared the way -for the transition. We must have recourse 
to the Denish J>eir, J>eirra, ]?eim, which being planted in 
our northern and eastern coasts, set the vocalism of 
our New Plural Personal Pi'onouns. Perhaps also some- 
thing was due tot he neuter pi. Jiau, which had peculiar 
syntactical advantages for self-propagation, and the modern 
sound thgy adds a phonetic reason to the historical pro- 
bability^. 

^ I argued for this long ago in a review of Dr. Vigfusson's Icelandic 
Dictionary. * Before the Icelandic Lexicon came to hand we were satisfied 
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Another remark. ThisDemoustrative,/‘i*i^*/Am, although 
it has been transformed into a Personal pronoun so com- 
pletely that its demonstrative character has long ago 
disappdired from literary and standard English, is still a 
Demonstrative in illiterate English’, as might be shown 
abundantly from passages where good literature has conde- 
scended to notice such things. 

I said this change of the Demonstrative into a Personal 
Pronoun was not quite established until far on in the fifteenth 
century; but I did not “thereby mean to imply that the trans- 
ference was even then completed, that the old nature had 
given place to the new. In many a phrase the old Demon- 
strative lurked long after, and does so still. In the following 
quotation, if we would translate ‘their brutishness which’ 
into modern English we -must substitute ‘ the brutishness of 
those who’: it would not be a complete modernisation to 
render ‘ of them who.’ 

That which hitherto we have set down, is (I hope) sufficient to shew 
their brutishness, which imagine that Religion and Vertue are only as 
men will account of them. — R. Hooker, Of the Laws, &c., i. 10. 

Nay, even to this hour, we retain this ancient Demonstra- 
tive very close to us, unconsciously. In the Lord’s Prayer 
we. still say ‘ them that trespass against us,’ wholly unconscious 
of archaism, until we observe that the Americans have altered 
it to ‘those who’; and then we discover that the old Demon- 
strative tb^in is still current in our mouths. 

with the derivation of their and them from the Saxon p.^:RA and pAu, 
but we always felt that something wSs wanting to make they deducible 
from such a form as pA. This void is in the most interesting manner 
satisfied by the facts of Icelandic grammar.’ — Quart. Rev., No. 278 
(Oct. 1875), p. 453 f. 

^ The following is from Somersetshire life. One boy warning another 
not to frighten the fowls: *Mind, Bill! you let they fowls bideT — 
About fifty years ago, a Director of the Bank of England called one day 
at the Treasury and said to a secretary, ‘I’m come about them Ex* 
chequer bonds.’ The secretary could never be quite sure whether this 
Was or was not so spoken with intentional humour. 
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IttiiSay not be amiss to add that when in provincial Eng- 
lish we meet with ’em in place of them, it must be regarded 
as an elided .form not of them, but of Jem. 

490 . The two chief Demonstratives have held a grAt place 
in our language. We can hardly omit to notice what may 
be called their rhetorical use. This has a rhetorical use 
expressive of contempt. 

There will be no end of such fantastical writers as this Mr. Harris, 
who takes fustian for philosophy . — Diversions of Ptirley^ Part II. ch. vi;« 

That^ on the other hand, is a symbM of admiration : 

The face of justice is like the face of the god Janus. It is like the 
face of those lions, the work of Landseer, which keep watch and ward 
around the record of our country’s greatness. She presents one tranquil 
and majestic countenance towards every point of the compass and every 
quarter of the globe. That rare, that noble, that imperial virtue, has 
this above all other qualities, that she is no respecter of persons, and 
she will not take advantage of a favourable moment to oppress the 
wealthy for the sake of flattering the poor, any more than she will con- 
descend to oppress the poor for the sake of pampering the luxuries of 
the rich. — W. E. Gladstone, March ii, 1870. 

These uses are to be paralleled in Greek and Latin, as the 
student may easily ascertain. 

When the is not a definite article, but an adverb or a con- 
junction, it is the instrumental case th^ of the Declension 
above, and answers to the Latin quo . . . eo before compara- 
tives, just as TH.a:T thjkt was equivalent to id quod. 472 . 

401 . Yon GEON, MG. jains. Germ, jener, Icel. enn and 
hinn. This adjectival pronoun occurs in Alfred’s transla- 
tion Cura Pastoralis 443, 25 : t6 geonre byrg to yonder city. 
In 16 1 1 the word appears <only as adjective in adverbial 
phrases : ‘ on yonder side, to yonder place’; and here it looks 
very like the above Dative feminine with d excrescent. As 
adverb ‘I and the lad will go yonder,' Gen. xxii. 5, it is 
like MG. jaindr6. The simple adjective yon, living in 
dialects (Yorkshire), seemed banished from literature, but it 
has been happily recalled in the Revision of 1885, ‘Even yon 
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Sinai trembled/ Ps. Ixviii. Yond should b5 geond (prep.) 
MG. jaind; but is used without distinction as a variant of 
yon ; better preserved in beyond begeondan. 

^But looke, the Mome in Russet mantle clad, 

Walkes o’re the dew of yon high Easteme Hill. 

W. Shakspeare, Hamlet^ i. i. 167. 

Caesar saide to me, Dar’st thou Cassius now 
Leape in with me into this angry Flood, 

And swim to yonder Tomi 7 —/ulius Caesar, i. 2. 104. 

Mene. See you yond Coin a’th Capitol, yond corner-stone ? 

* Coriolanus^ v. 4. i; 

Interrogative and Relative. 

492. The interrogative which, Saxon hwilc, is composed 
of Hwi an old ablative or instrumental case of hwa, hw.®t, 
our modern who^ what', and the formative lIc, modern like. 
Thm‘'which originally meant who- or what- like? 

Down to the fourteenth century this pronoun still retained 
the sense of its origin, and meant ‘ what sort,’ Latin qualis : 

And which they weren and of what degre. 

G. Chaucer, C. T. Prologue. 

This pronoun was originally an interrogative ; and its use 
as a relative is imitated from the French lequel, laquelle, as 
appears in our formula the which : ‘ I will not ouerthrow this 
citie, for the which thou hast spoken.' — Gen.yi\x.. 21 (i6ii). 

It belongs, however, to the nature of imitations that a 
large proportion of them are short-liv€;d. They differ from 
the native growth as cuttings differ from seedlings. Only 
a reduced number gets well afid permanently rooted. We 
proceed to notice an instance of this. The relative which, as 
a personal relative, is now extant only in the reading of 
Scripture 

* The following is from a brass in Hntton Chnrch, near Weston- 
super-Mare : — 

‘ Pray for y* soules of Thomas Payne Squier & Elizabeth hyis wiffe 
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Another French-trained faculty was once enjoyed by which^ 
but is now obsolete. This was the admirative or exclamative 
power, like the French quel, quelle 1 In the following in- 
stances we should now put what instead of which : — 

And which eyen my lady had, 

Debonaire, good, glad, and sad. 

Geoffrey Chaucer, Blaunche^ 859. 

But which a visage had she thereto. Id, 895. 

493. Whether hwmSer (which of two?) was adjectival, 
declined in the three genders \ Now it has almost dropped 
out of knowledge as a pronoun, and survives only as a cpn- 
jiinction (537). 

It was still possible in the i6th century to repeat whether 

as subject and predicate in the same way as we say Who’s 

Who? or, What’s What? or. Which is Which? 

For they so like in person did appeare, * 

That she uneath discerned whether whether weare. 

E. Spenser, F, Q, iv. 9. 10, 

Indefinite Pronouns Adjectival. 
many 
same 
own 

none, no 

Bimdry 

each 

every 

very 

certain 

one, an, a. 

which departed y* day of August y® yere of o** lord god 
m.cccpc.xxviij.* 

In Shakspeare, Troylus and Cressida, iv, 4, 109, Pope put Whom as 
a correction in the place of Which : — 

^ Welcome sir Diomed, here is the Lady 
Which for Antenor we deliuer you.’ 

^ The full Declensioi| 4 tt Beginner's Book 3), p. 50. 
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484. Many keeps the place of tlie Saxon manic, except in 

so far as it has received additions in the formulas many one, 

many a one, many a : — 

To many a man and many a maid 
Dancing in the chequered shade. 

John Milton, U Allegro. 

Same. This word is not found (as a pronoun) in Anglo- 
Saxon literature, and the question arises whence it came to 
be so familiar in English. Jacob Grimm thinks it was 
acquired through the Norsk language, in which samr is a 
prevalent pronoun. The Saxon word in its place was vlc 
Scottish ilk, 406. As however there are traces of its having 
existed at an earlier stage of Saxon, it is possible that it had 
never died out, but that, having been superseded by ilk in the 
written language, it had fallen into obscurity. Many genu- 
inely native elements appear in modern English which are 
unknown in Saxon literature, and it is only reasonable to 
suppose that the vocabulary of extant Saxon literature imper- 
fectly represents the old word-store of the nation. 

406. Own Agen, Gennan eigen: an ancient participle of 
AGAN, to possess 

19'one, no, nan from ne and an one. The history of the 
shortened form no is just the same as that of my, ihy : at first 
it was a concession to the initial consonant of the following 
word; thus in the Bible of 1611, ‘ there was none other boat 
there,' and ‘no man knoweth whence.’ At this stage the 
relation of none to no, was like that of an to a ; but the former 
pair did not rest in that conditmh as the latter did. The 
form no has now occupied all situations where it is adjectival ; 
and none is kept for the substantival function : as, ‘ Have you 
no other ? ’ ‘I have none.' 

Sundry syndrig is an adjectival pronoun founded upon 


^ Beginner's Book (ed. 3), p. 29. 
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an dd adverb sundor, which we still retain in the compound 
asunder. 

496. Each jelc, Ch., has lost its I, as which and such 
have. MIG was equivalent to our present every^ so that 
‘everybody’ was jElcman, and ‘everything* was iELcJ)i;^G. 

Every grew out of the habit of strengthening ^lc by 
prefixing Jifre ever, whence arose the composite pronoun 
eu«r-elf, which occurs under a variety of orthographic forms 
in Layamon. Thence (uericjb Piers Plowman, ruergcj^ : 

The kynge dyde do ordeyne so raoche mete | that euerych fonde 
ynough. — W. Caxton, Reynart the foxe (1481), ed. Arber, p. 54. 

This combination was often followed by one', and so we 

get the oft-recurring mediaeval form eherst^on : 

So hadde I spoken with hem euerichoon 
That I was of hir felaweshipe anoon. 

Chaucer, Prologue, 31. 

Idols and abhominacions of y* house off Israel paynted euerychone 
rounde aboute the wall.— Miles Covcrdale’s Bible, 1535, Ezechiel 
viii. 10. 

Here comes in the Scottish i 1 k, a form which represents 
two distinct words ylc same, and asLc each. The former was 
once common; now it survives only in the phrase ‘of that 
ilk.’ But ilk JELC is in daily use, and so is its compound ilka 
with symphytism of the Article which stands clear in ecfie a 
Piers Plowman. Thus in common proverbs : ‘ Ilkd dog has 
his day. Ilka bean has his black. Ilka path has its puddle.’ 
The burden of one of the finest of recent songs is : 

Ilka blade o*grass,kens its ain drap o’ dew. 

The following are from Robert Burns : 

Ilk wimpling burn, ilk crystal spring. 

Ilk glen and shaw she knew, man. 

Mourn, ilka grove the cushat kens. 

Thine be ilka joy and treasure. 

And ilka body had their ain. 
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497. Very has retained so much of its aid presentive 
character, that it has brought over with it all the degrees 
of comparison, and we have in the ranks of the adjectival 
pronouns very, verier, veriest. 

The very presence of a true-hearted friend yields often ease to our 
grief. — R. Sibbs, Soules Conflict, 14 ; ed. 1658, p. 199. 

In the very centre or focus of the great curve of volcanoes is placed 
the large island of Borneo. — Alfred Russel Wallace, The Malay Archi- 
pelago, ch. i. 

A choice illustration may be had from a letter written in 
1666 by the wife of the English ambassador at Constantinople 
to her daughter Poll in England, which Poll has been adopted 
by a rich relative, and is inclining to vanity^ : — 

Whereas if it were not a piece of pride to have y® name of keeping 
y' maide, she y* waits on y*" good grandmother might easily doe as 
formerly you know she hath done, all y® business you have for a maide, 
unless as you grow old*^ you grow a veryer Foole, which God forbid! 

Certain, at first a presentive adjective of a French type 
(402), meaning ‘ sure, settled, fixed ’ (Skeat), as when we say 
‘that’s certain,’ is now completely pronominalised, in such 
phrase as ‘ a certain person who shall be nameless.’ 

498. Our last adjectival pronouns shall be one and its 
derivative only. 

The only prime minister mentioned in history whom his contempo- 
raries reverenced as a saint. — William Robertson, Charles V, Bk. I. 
A.n. 15x7. 

One has already been largely spoken of in the former 
section, where it was seen to occupy an important place.- 
But its substantival function is after all less important in the 
development of our language than its adjectival habit ; be- 
cause out of this has grown that member which is the most 
distinctive perhaps that can be fixed upon as the mark of a 
modern language. The definite article is found in some of 


’ Of this vain Poll, the great-granddaughter was Jane Austen, and 
it is in the Memoir of the latter, by the Rev. J. E. Austen-Leigh 
(Bentley, 1870), that this admirable letter has been published. 
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the ancient languages, as in Hebrew and Greek, but none of 
them had produced an Indefinite Article. The general 
remark has already been made in an earlier chapter, that it 
is in the symbolic element we must seek the distinctive 
character of the modem as opposed to the ancient lan- 
guages. And we may appeal to the indefinite article as 
the most recent and most expressive feature of this modern 
characteristic. In the Greek of the New Testament there 
are certain indications (known to scholars) of sometliing like 
an indefinite article. 

In its adjectival use this pronoun is generally set in anti- 
thesis to another ; as, — 

Yf one Sathan cast out another. — Matt. xii. tr. Coverdale, 1535 . 

As a Numeral An become one ‘ wun’ ; but as an Article it 
shrank into an or a. This was a natural result of its toneless 
proclitic situation; that is to say, its position of tonic de- 
pendence upon and vocal subordination to the noun which 
followed it. How completely it was drawn in and subjected 
to its noun appears by the fact that in the fifteenth century it 
was often written in one word with the noun anahhev, ancfot ; 
and when attention to the Indefinite Article was revived, 
there was sometimes a doubt about the tme separation, and 
in some instances the n got fixed in the wrong place. 
Thus it was that adder N.aEDDRE lost an initial, and newt 
,EFETA gained one. 

480 . Having thus indicated the sources of our two articles, 
let us observe that they sti|l carry about them the traces of 
their extraction. The magnifying quality of the demonstra- 
tive that has been noticed above. Its descendant the definite 
article retains something of this ancestral quality. We all 
know how the ceremonious The adds grandeur to a name, 
and how all titles of office and honour are jealously retentive 
of this prefix. 
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On the other hand, the indefinite article, which is descended 
from the littlest of the numerals, exercises a diminishing effect, 
as in the following : 

This little life-boat of an earth, with its noisy crew of a mankind, and 
ail their troubled history, will one day have vanished. — Thomas Car- 
lyle, Essays \ Death of Goethe. 

These minute vocables are the real ‘winged words’ of 
human speech ; or, to speak with more exactness, they are 
the wings of other words, by means of which smoothness 
and agility is . imparted to their motion. It is in the articles 
that the symbolic element of language reaches one of its most 
advanced points of development ; and it is not by means of 
these alone, but by means of that whole system of words of 
which these are eminent types, that the modern languages 
when compared with the ancient are found to excel in alacrity 
and sprightliness. 

III. Adverbial Pronouns. 

600 . This chapter of pronouns keeps up on the whole 
a parallel course to the chapter on nouns. Like that, it is 
divided into three main sections. Substantives, Adjectives, 
Adverbs. Moreover, as in that chapter the third section 
assumed a trifid form, so also here do we find ourselves 
compelled by the nature of the subject to divide this final 
section into three paragraphs. In this symbolic as well as 
in that present! ve region, the adverbs assume the three forms 
of Flat, Flexional, and Phrasal. * 

(i) Of the Flat Pronoun- Adverbs. 

The higher we mount in the structure of language the 
more delicate a matter it will be to make sharp distinc- 
tions. The presentive adverbs pass off by such fine and 
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imperceptible • shadings into a symbolic state, that the 
boundary line must needs be exposed to uncertainty. 

The examples which follow may therefore be considered 
as a continuation of the corresponding group in the section 
of nounal adverbs, and differing from them only in the degree 
of sublimation. 

All. A pronominal adverb of great delicacy and power ; 

Through the veluet leaues the winde, 

All vnseene, can passage finde. 

Loues Labour* s lost, i . 3. 

. . . feeling that my praise of Harvey has been all too feeble. — 
George Rolleston, The Harvcian Oration^ 1873, p. 90. 

Yond MG. jaind, yonder MG. jaindrS. 492. 

Pro. The fringed Curtaines of thine eye aduance, 

And say what thou see’st yond. 

W. Shakspeare, The Tempest, i. 2. 408. 

Adam. Yonder comes my Master, your brother. 

As You Like It, i. 1. 28. 

601. Up. This is a presentive word so long as the original 
idea of elevation is preserved. But it passes off into a more 
refined use, a more purely mental service, and then we call it 
a symbolic word, much like an adverbial pronoun. 

The instance of breaking-up is an interesting one. It is 
one of those in which the flat adverb has attached itself very 
closely to the verb, and has with the verb attained a peculiar 
appropriation of meaning. This expression now is apt to 
suggest the holidays of a school-boy, but in the sixteenth 
century it was the proper expression for burglary : 

If a thiefe bee found .breaking v^.— Exodus xxii. 2. 

Suffered his house to be broken vp. — Matthew xxiv. 43. 

If he beget a.sonne that is a breaker vp of a house. — Ezekiel xviii JO. 

With Other companions who were in straits as well as myself, I was 
forced to give the onset and break up a house in Warwickshire, not far 
from Wakefield. — Quoted.by Mr. Fronde, History, vol. xi. p. 4*8. 
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An old ship is sold ‘ to be broken up/ and abin to this we 

find the substantive a break-up : — 

The death of a king in those days came near to’ a break-up of all 
civil society. — E. A. Freeman, Norman Conquest, ch. xxi. 

, There is a rich variety of expressions with this; e.g. to be 
‘ knocked up/ ‘ done up/ ‘ patched up/ to be ‘ up to a thing/ 

‘ up with a person/ ‘ keeping it up late/ ‘ open up.' 603 . 

The verb to come up is equivalent to coming into notice, or 
even into being; and in the following quotation it translates 

iyivero : — 

As for wisedome what she is, and how she came yp, I will tell you. — 
Wisedome of Solomon, vi. 22. 

At length it becomes a mere symbol of emphasis. In 
Rom, vi. 13, ‘yield yourselves unto God,' it is proposed by 
Bishop Ellicott to restore a certain lost emphasis by the 
correction, * yield yourselves up to God.' 

Still. In the next examples the reader may notice that 
‘still run’ and ‘still to move’ would be pure stultifications if 
the word still were taken in its original and presentive signi- 
fication of motionless stillness. This affords a sort of measure 
of the symbolic change that has passed over the word. . 

Having past from my hand under a broken and imperfect copy, by 
frequent transcription it still run (sic) forward into corruption.— 
Thomas Browne, Religio Medici, Preface. 

They are left enough to live on, but not enough to enable them stiU 
to move in the society in which they have been brought up. — John 
Boyd-Kinnear, Woman's Work, p. 353. 

602 . Bather. This word may serve as an illustration of 
the grounds on which we assign these words to the pro- 
nominal category. In an interesting letter from Sir Hugh 
Luttrell, in the year 1420, we have this word in its presentive 
sense. He is in France, and he is displeased that certain 
orders of his have not been carried out, and he hints that if 
his commands are not fulfilled, he is alive, and ‘ sch^lle come 
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' home, and that rather than some men wolde/ that is to say, 
he shall be at home ‘earlier’ than would be agreeable to 
some people. Rather is the comparative of an obsolete 
adjective rathe early. 

Bring the rathe Primrose that forsaken dies, 

The tufted Crow-toe, and pale Gessamine. 

Milton, Lycidas^ 142. 

The way in which we habitually employ this comparative, 
affords a good example of the distinction between the nature 
of the noun and that of the pronoun. 

He fails to be tnily pathetic because we do not see the agony wrung 
out of a strongman by the inevitable wrongs and sorrows of the world, 
but the easy yielding of a nature that rather likes a little gentle weeping. 
Mr. Pickwick, with his love of mankind stimulated with a little milk- 
punch, is not the most elevated type of philanthropy, though it is one 
which is rather prevalent at the present day. In these respects Mr. 
Dickens’s influence tended rather towards a softening of the moral fibre 
than towards strengthening it. — ^July 16, 1870. 

603. So. This famous pronominal factor, which has 
already been .spoken of in both the previous sections, must 
come in here likewise : 

And he was competent whose purse was so. 

William Cowper, The Time-Piece* 

A declaration so bold and haughty silenced them and astonished their 
associates. 

The presentive idea to which this so points back may be 
found by reference to Robertson's Charles the Fifths Bk, I. 
anno 1516 , and the abruptness of the clause as it stands 
gives a measure of the pronominal nature of the adverb so* 



In goodnes therefore there is a latitude or extent, whereby it commeth 
to passe that euen of«good actions some are better then other some ; 
whereas otherwise one man could not excell another, but all should be 
either absolutely good, as hitting jumpe that indiuisible point or center 
wherein goodnesse consistcth ; or else missing it they should be ex- 
cluded out of the number of wel-doers. — Richard Hooker, Of the Laws, 
&c. I. viii. 8. 

And bring him iumpe, when he may Cassia finde. 

" Othello^ ii. 3. 369. . 
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For this adverb the editors substitute just. •In the folloW' 
ing quotation from the First Folio, the old Quartos have 
jump : — 

Mar. Thus twice before, and iust at this dead houre. 

With Martiall stalke, hath he gone by our Watch. 

Hamlet, i. 1. 65. 


just. 

How much of enjoyment life shows us, just one hair’s breadth beyond 
our power to grasp. — 7 'he Bramleighs, ch. xxxi. 


solid. 

•You don’t mean that?’ ‘ I do, solid ’ (Leicestershire.) 


some, much. 

Suppose a man’s here for twelve months. Do you mean to Say he 
never comes out at that little iron door? — He may walk some, per- 
haps : — not much. — Charles Dickens, in Foster’s Life, ch. xxi. 

It is not necessary to the Flat Adverb that it should con- 
sist of a single word, though it generally does so. Such 
adverbs as that time, no thynge, the right way, the wrong way, 
the while must be placed here. 

that time, no thynge. 

Ireland pat tyme was bygged no pyngc 
Wyp hous ne toun, ne man wonynge. 

R. Brunne’s Chronicle (Lambeth MS.)» 

Translation. — Ireland at that time was not-at-all built with house 
nor towuy nor man resident. 

He said he loved and wi^s beloved no thing. 

Canterbury Tales, 11^258. 

Next we have the adverb nothing in one word, as ^ nothing 
loth,' ‘ nothing doubting.’ 

Here belong yea dih ?ca, MG. ja (jai) ; yes gese liii ; yes 
the ordinary quiet affirmative has now become obsolete ; 
the forcible and asseverative is now the sole survivor. 
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604. Next come upop a member which is inconsider- 
able in its bulk, unimposing in its appearance, and which is 
inconspicuous by the very continuousness of its presence; 
but yet one which covers with its influence half the realm of 
language, which involves one of the most curious questions 
in philological speculation : I mean the apparatus of Nega- 
TiONi It may be out of our reach to attain to the primitive 
history of the negative particle ; but if we are to judge of its 
source by the track upon which it is found, if origin is to be 
judged of by kindred, if the unknown is to be surmised by 
that which is known, it is in this portion of the fabric of 
speech — ^namely in the flat pronoun-adverbs — that we must 
assign its birthplace to the negative particle. 

Tip negative particle in our language is simply the con- 
sonant N. In Saxon it existed as a word ne MG. ni, but we 
have lost that word, and it is now to us a letter only, which 
enters into many words, as into no, noi, nought, none, neither, 
nor, never. In French, however, this particle is still extant as 
a separate word ; as ‘ Je ne vois pas.' 

606. The following parallel quotations exhibit this particle 
both in its simple state, and also in combinations, some 
familiar, some strange to us : 

Anglo-Saxon^ 995, Wycliffc^ 1389. 

Hwset eart Cii ? And he c^'Sde, Who art thou ? And he know- 
apd ne wi8s6c, and tJus cwae]?, Ne lechide, and denyede not, and he 
eom ic n& Crist. And hig acsodon knowlechide, For I am not Crist, 
hine and Bus cwdbdon ? Eart “Sii And thei axiden him, What ther- 
Elias ! And he cwsej) Ne eom ic fore ? art thou Elye ? And he 
hit. Da cw&don ht, Eart 8^ seide, I am not. Art thou a pro- 
witega ? And he andwyrde and phete ? And he answeride, Nay. 
cwsep, Nic. 

St.John^ i. 19-21, Bosworth's Gospels. 

6O6. The negative coalesced with am, is, was, will, wot, 
forming nam, nis, nos, nill, not, 264. 

Nowhere so besy a man as he ther nas. 

Prolagtu 334. 
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The coalescents nill, -not nAt=^ne wAt (likfc Latin nolo, 
nescio) still survive in a fitful way. From the former has 
grown the phrase ‘will he nill he,’ Hamlet v. i. 19, ‘will you 
nill you,’ Taming of Shrew ii. t. 273; which has been 
generalised into willy nilly^ which may have come from 
‘ will I nill I,’ or ‘ will we nill we,’ or ‘ will ye nill ye.’ 

I speake not of this worlde, whiche God made, wherin we line, wil 
we nil we. — Udal, i John ij. (Richardson v. Will). 

The other provinces, added Lambert, would be obliged, will ye nill 
ye, to receive the law from Holland and Zeeland. — Motley, United 
Netherlands^ vol. 4, ch. 51. 

607. We retain not nescio in the trite perfunctory phrase 
* and what not,' which I take to be ‘ and what n' ot/ It is a 
formula suggestive of the indefinite continuation of a series : — 
‘ et nescio quid — et je ne sais quoi — and I know not what.' 

Worldly Wiseman. Hear me ; I am older than thou : thou art like 
to meet with, in the way which thou goest, wearisomeness, painfulness, 
hunger, perils, nakedness, sword, lions, dragons, darkness, and in a 
word, death, and what not. — John Bunyan, Pilgrim’' s Progress. 

508. The particle ne was used not only for the simple 
negative, but likewise as our nor: and both of these uses 
continued to the fourteenth century : 

Alle ]?is route of ratones • to J?is reson thei assented. 

Ac J?o fe belle was ybou^t • and on J)e beije hanged, 

pere ne was ratoun in alle ])e route * for alle J)e rewme of Fraunce, 

pat dorst haue yboundeh ]7e belle * aboute J)e cattis nekke, 

Ne hangen it aboute pe cattes hals • al Engelonde to Wynne. 

Vision of Piers Plowman^ Prologue 174. 

608. In Chaucer we find the me in both senses. The fol- 
lowing examples are all from the Prologue. 

ne — not. 

He neuere yit no vilonye ne saide. (1. 70 .) 

That no drop ne fell npon hir breste. (1. 131.) 

So that the wolf ne made it not miscarie. (1. 513.) 

■ I i 2 
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ne — nor. 

Ne wete hir fyngres in hir sauce depe. (1. 129.) 

Ne that a monk whan he is recheles. ( 1 . 179.) 

Ne was so worldly for to haue office. ( 1 . 292.^. 

Ne of his speche dangerous ne digne. ( 1 . 517.) 

Ne maked him a spited conscience. ( 1 . 526.) 

ne in both senses. 

But he ne lefte nought for rayn ne thondre. ( 1 . 492.) 

Wheji ne as a simple negative had been superseded by not, 
it survived in poetic diction for nor : 

Then mounted he upon his Steede againe. 

And with the Lady backward sought to wend. 

That path he kept which beaten was most plaine, 

Ne ever would to any byway bend, 

But still did follow one unto the end, 

The which at last out of the wood them brought. 

So forward on his way (with God to frend) 

He passed forth, and new adventure sought: 

Long way he travelled before he heard of ought. 

E. Spenser, Faery Queene, i. i. 28. 

610 , There is something strange and fascinating about this 
faculty of negation in language. It has been often asserted 
that there is nothing in speech of which the idea is not 
borrowed from the outer world. But where in the outer 
■world is there such a thing as a negative? Where is the 
natural phenomenon that would suggest to the human mind 
the idea of negation ? There are, it is true, many appearances 
that may supply types of negation to those who are in search 
of them. They who are in possession of the idea of nega- 
tion may fancy they see it in nature, in such antitheses as 
light and shade, day and night, joy and sorrow. But they 
only see a reflection of their own thought. There is no ' 
negative in nature. All nature is one continued series of 
aflirmatives ; and if this is too rigid, it is so only because the 
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very term ‘ affirmation ’ is a relative one, and*Implies nega- 
tion : in other words, the expression is improper only because 
of the lack of such a foil in nature as negation supplies in the 
world of mind. Negation is a product of mind. The first 
crude hint of it is seen in the mysterious analogies of instinct. 
A horse that has put his head intd* his manger and found 
nothing there but chaff, gives a toss and a snort that are 
strongly suggestive of negation. It is a case of expectation 
baulked. 

The negative in speech seems to be of this kind. Man is 
essentially a creature of special pursuits and limited aims. 
Everything in the world but that which he is at the time in 
search of is a Nay to him. Call it the smallness and narrow- 
ness of his sphere, or call it the divine, the creative, the 
purposeful, which out of the vast realm of nature carves for 
itself a route, a course, a direction — it is to this intentness of 
man that every obstacle, or even every neutral and indifferent 
thing, becomes contrasted with his momentary bent, and 
awakens the sense of a Negative in his mind. 

611. The last great feature that rose in our path was the 
Indefinite Article. Nothing could be easier to understand 
how it came and what it was derived from ; indeed, it seems 
the most obvious and natural thing in the world. One might 
almost imagine it to b6 unavoidable. And yet it is a rare 
possession, and a peculiar feature of modern languages. On 
the other hand, the Negative is exceedingly mysterious in its 
nature and sources, and yet it seems to be common to all 
human speech, and to be as familiar at the earliest stage of 
primitive barbarism, as in the most cultured languages of the 
civilised world. I have never heard of a language that had 
no negative. But I have heard of native dialects in Australia, 
in which the negatives have been selected as the features of 
distinction, and have set the naipes by which the races named 
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themselves, aftd were known to others : just as the two old 
dialects of the French language were distinguished by their 
several affi^^matives, and were called Langue d’oil and 
Iiengua d’oo. 

612 . Negation then being a sentient product, a subjective 
thing at its very root, *we ask with curiosity out of what 
materials its formula was first made. Of this I have no 
opinion whatever to offer. But of the probable history of 
the N-formula I will boldly give my own notion, not so much 
from confidence in its certainty, as for the incidental illus- 
tration which will thus be called out. My conjecture is, that 
our N-particle is the relic of some such a word as one, or an, 
or any, three words which are radically identical. I conceive 
that of the primitive formula of negation we know nothing, 
or only know that it has perished. Like the primitive oak, it 
has passed away; but it has left others instinct with its 
organism. Men are markedly emphatic in denial, and hence 
such formulas as not one, not any, not at all, not a bit, not a 
scrap, not in the least. 

Hence too, in French, the pas and point, which back up 
the negation ; also rien and aucun and jamais, and other in- 
different words which by long contact with the negative, like 
steel from the company of the loadstone, have got so instinct 
with the selfsame force that they often figure as negatives 

-A ■ " 

^ ‘ The aboriginal tribes on the western slopes of the Australian Cor- 
dillera, , from the south of Queensland to Victoria, speak a language 
quite distinct from that of the neighbouring tribes to the east and west, 
whose people rarely understand ft. This language and these tribes are 
called by themselves, and by the coast and inland natives, Werragcries^ 
from their negative Werri, The other great family or chain of tribes 
to the west of them again, occupying the vast western lands of Australia, 
are desigi^ted (I have been told) in their by their peculiar negative.* 

By the-^ind intervention of a friend, I have this very pertinent note 
from the^ ^en of Mr. George Macleay, of Pendhill Court, many years 
resident New South Wales. The same friend also tells me that 
the natives of the Pacific Islands universally designate Frenchmen as 
We-fVees, They remembered the ^ oui, oui/ if notning else. 
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sole. Thus pas encore, point dm tout ; whil^the other three 
are so well known as negatives, that when they stand alone 
they are hardly ever anything else. Yet none of these 
words possess by right of extraction the slightest negative 
signification. 

613. The fact seems to be that the word which is added 
for the sake of emphasis, comes to bear the stress of the 
function by the mere virtue of its emphasis, and often ends 
by Kipplanting its principal. As in French we see but one 
or two extant relics of negation without the subjoined adverb 
and as the subjoined adverb has in many instances grown 
into a recognised negative in its own right, so there is everj 
reason to apprehend that but for the conservative influences 
of literature, the ne would have been by this time very mucl; 
nearer to vanishing from the languages than it actually is. 
And, had this happened, it would have been only a repetition 
of that process in which I conceive ne to have formerl) 
borne the converse part of the action. Ne is probably th( 
relic of some adverbial pronoun, which at first served a lonj 
apprenticeship under some still more ancient and now quit< 
forgotten negative, of whose function it long bore the stress 
and emphasis, until at length it became the sole substitute. 

614. The Welsh dim, which means ‘ no,’ ‘ none,’ is wel 
known in the familiar answer dim Saesoneg, which means 
‘ no Saxon,’ or, ‘ I don’t speak English.’ Now this word diu 
is merely the word for ‘thing.’ Pob means ‘every,’ and pdl 
ddim is the Welsh for ‘ everything.’ Thus, in modern Greek 
the negative Bep is the relic of ovStV, ‘ not one’ : the ‘ not ’ has 
perished, and the one is now the negative. 

As a further illustration it may be added that it is commoi 
for rustic arithmeticians to call the tenth cipher, the Zero 
Nought, by the name of Oughi^ tKus retaining only that part 
of the word which is purely aflSrmative by extraction. 
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The verbal iA;gative not is but a more rapid form of nought, 
which is an abbreviation for nAn-wuht no-whit. 

The answeif no! is compounded of ne and A ever, MG. aiw, 
German je, akin to Latin avum, Greek af«t, alfi>v. This 
A begat the northern ai and the southern oo, of which the 
latter appears in no ; the former in ay always This ay is 
still northern, except in poetry. The Scottish negative na 
is a shortened form of nAn none. 

The conjunction nor is a condensed form of neither which 
is for nAwJjer a compound of nA ahd hw^Jjer, i. e. ‘ no- 
, whether,’ not the one nor the other. 


(a) Of the Flcxional Pronoun- Adverbs. 

616. Under this head come here, there, where, when, then, 
hence, whence, how, why, hither, whither, thi, which are ancient 
flexional forms that sprang from pronouns. If we search 
back into the growth of these, we shall find that they are old 
cases, genitive, dative, accusative, ablative. For instance, 
why is an old ablative ; and so also is the, when we say ‘ so 
much the better,’ like the Latin eo. This is among the 
demonstratives what why is among the relatives, and its old 
form is thI or th^, 487. 

But these Cases are now obscure through age, and the only 
adverbial inflection still manifest is genitival; always, else 
ELLES, eftsoones Sp., hereabouts, inwards, once, othergates Sh., 
outwards, since, thereabouts, towards, whereabouts. 

^ Dr. Murray is for distinctness in spelling between ay always and 
aye yes. The former represents A Icel. ei, ey ('ey ok ey ’ for ever and 
ever, Vigf.) and rhymes to bay, day, gay. The aye is of unknown 
origin; it appears suddenly about 1575 ; is frequent about 1600, espe- 
cially in Shikspeare, where it is always written ‘ I,’ a spelling never 
found with ay. This aye rhyiftes with eye, only with a broader and a 
deeper sound. The parliamentary usage of writing it distinctly as aye is 
recommended as better on'every ground. 
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anis=:onte. 

Consider it warily, read aftiner than anis, 

Well at ane blink sly poetry not tane is. 

Gawm Douglas. 


(3) Phrasal Pronoun- Adverbs. 

616. As the flexional character becomes obscure, and the 
flexional signification is forgotten, symbolic words are called 
in to supplement the enfeebled case-ending. Thus whence 
gets the larger iormvi\z from whence, as Genesis iii. 23 : — 

Miles Covcrdale, 1535. 1611. 

The Lorde God put him out of Therefore the Lord God sent 
the garden of Eden, to tyll y® him foorth from the garden of 
earth, whence he was taken. Eden, to till the ground, from 

whence he was taken. 

Sometimes a differentiation of sense accompanies the en- 
larged formula, as in for the nonce for then an«S (Juliana), tor 
nonr0 Ch., i. e. for the once. 

The next step is that the inflection is dispensed with, and 
the preposition only is used, and so we get the phrasal 
adverbs : — at all, at once, after all, of course, in a way, in 
a fashion, in a manner, in a sort of way, in some sort, after 
a sort, at most, at least, to the uttermost, now and then, every 
now and then, from the first. 

at next. 

When bale is att hyest, boote is att next. 

Sir Aldingar, 117. 

which way, that way. 

Marke which way sits th* Wether-cocke, 

And that way blows the wind. 

Ballad Society, vol. i. p. 344. 

617. Some of these naturally develope with peculiar 
luxuriance after negative verbs and as a complement to the 
negation : — 

Whereas in deede it toucheth not monkerie, nor maketh anything at 
all for any such matter. — Hugh Latimer, The Ploughers, 1 549. 
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not at all. 

Not at all considering the power of God, but puffed vp with his ten 
thousand footmen, and his thousand horsemen, and his fourscore ele- 
phants. — 2 Maccabees xi. 4. 

at no hand. 

And in what Sort did these assemble ? In the trust of their own 
knowledge, or of their sharpenesse of wit, or deepenesse of iudgment, as 
it were in an arme of flesh ? At no hand. They trusted in him that 
hath the key of Dauid, opening and no man shutting ; they prayed to 
the 'Loxi.-*-The Translators to the Reader, 1611. 

Some of the phrasal adverbs have assumed the form of 
single words, by that symphytism which naturally attaches 
these light elements to each other. Hence the forms withal, 
whatever, nevertheless, notwithstanding, likewise for ‘in like 
wise.’ 

contrariwise. 

Not rendring euill for euill, or railing for railing : but contrarywise 
blessing. — i Peter Hi. 9. 

at leastwise. 

And every effect doth after a sort contain, at leastwise resemble, the 
cause from which it proceedeth. — Richard Hooker, < 0 f the Laws, &c. 
I. V. 2. 

Upside-down is an adverb that has been altered by a false 
light from or U 9 >i$e>tiofun (Wiclif), wherein so or 

se is the old relative, 471, and the expression is equivalent to 
‘ up-what-down.’ 

•• He is traitour to God & tumej) J)e chirche upsedown. — ^John Wiclif, 
Three Treatises, ed. J. H. Todd, Dublin, 1851, p. 29. 

Thus es this worlde tomed up-so-downe. 

t Halliwell, v. Upsodoun. 

618. We must now pass on to a group of composite 
pronoun-adverbs, in which Flexion is aided by a preposition 
adherent: — hereabout, hereafter, hereat,herebefore, hereby, herein, 
hereinbefore, her einto, hereof, hereon, hereout, hereto, 'heretofore, 
hereunder, hereunto, hereupon, herewith, herewithal; thereabout, 
thereabouts, thereafter, thereafterward, thereagainst, thereat, 
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thereby, therefore, therefrom, iherehence, therein, thereinh, there- 
of, thereon, thereout, thereover, therethrough, thereto, thereunto, 
thereupon, therewith, therewithal, therewitkout ; ^ whereabout, 
whereabouts, whereas, whereat, whereby, wherefore, wherein, 
whereinto, whereof, whereon, wherethrough (Wisdom xix. 8), 
whereto, whereunto, whereupon, wherewith, wherewithal"^. 

These Composites might be presented in the fonn of a 
Declension, with a Nominative as true to histpry as the 
English can provide: — 

N. and A. (//)?/ that what 

Gen. hereof thereof whereof 

Dat. hereto theretOy for{e) whereto^ for{e) 

Abl. herefror7i thcrefro77t w hereout 

Instr. hereby y -with thereby y -with whereby y -with 

Thereof is used interchangeably with of it in Lev. xiv. 45, 

1 Kings vii. 27. These adverbs, so far as they are now in 

use, are more abstract, more highly symbolical than they once 

were. In the following stave of the twelfth century we see 

thereby in the physical sense of ‘ by that place’ : — 

Merie sungen muneches binnen Ely, 

Da Cnut ching rew tJerby: 

Rowe^ cnites near 8e lant, 

And here we Ses muneches sang. 

Merry sattg the mofiks ift Ely, 

As kmg Cafzute 7'owed thereby: 

RoWy boys, Higher the la7td„ 

And hear zve these Ttioziks" song, 

610. The progress of modern languages, turning as it 
does in great measure upon the* development of the symbolic 
element, naturally sets towards the production of grouped 
expressions, or phrases, and this displays itself with particular 
activity in the adverbial parts of language, whether they be 

^ The less familiar of these compounds may be verified in H. Cole- 
ridge’s Glossary.* 
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presentively m symbolically adverbial — that is to say, whether 
the hounal or the pronounal character is prevalent. For the 
tendency of novelty is to show itself prominently in the 
adverbs of either category, apparently on the same principle 
as the extremities of a tree are the first to display the newest 
movements of growth. ‘ The adverbs are the tips or extremi- 
ties of all that is material in speech. 



CHAPTER X. 


OF PREPOSITIONS.. 

620. Prepositions are used to attach nouns to the sentence, 
as conjunctions are used to attach or introduce sentences. 
There is a common element in these functions, and in a few 
instances the same words have a place in both ; but there is 
this point of difference, that the Prepositions are in their nature 
more stationary than the Conjunctions, and this will appear 
by the more frequent identity of the Prepositions in the 
various languages of the Indo-European stock. 

The Preposition may be defined as a word that expresses 
the relation of a noun to its governing word. A few 
examples must suffice for the illustration of a c^ss of words 
so familiarly known and so various in their shades of signifi- 
cation. The examples will be mostly of the less common 
uses, as we shall consider the common uses to be familiar to 
the mind of the reader; the object being to' suggest the 
almost endless variety of shades of which prepositions are 
susceptible. First, the prepositions of the simpler and mostly 
elder sort. 

(i) Flat Prepositions. 

621. At ;et, mg. at, L. ad. Now used (in its restful sense) 
only of time and place, but formerly also with reference to 
persons : 

I may take my leaue att you all! 

the flower of Manhoode is gone from mee ! 

FJlodden Ffeilde^ 171. 

for the great kindnesse I haue found att thee, 
fforgotten shalt thou neuer bee , — Eger and Grime^ Jf343- 
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With a' sense' of movement, meaning ‘towards,’ as Psalm 
cxxix. 5, ‘as many as haue euil wyll at Sion’ (1539). 

522 . By Bi, BE, MG. bi, L. ambi-, G. afixpi, Skt. abhi, 

originally signified ‘ around, about,’ and then ‘ near, in close 

relation with.’ The original effect of this preposition appears 

in such instances as — 

But say by me as I by thee, 

I fancie none but thee alone. 

Ballad Society, vol. i. p. 244. 

I think he will consider it a right thing by Mrs. Grant as well as by 
Fanny. — Jane Austen, Mansfield Park, ch. v. 

Where we should now say ‘ as regards Mrs. Grant,’ or ‘ as 

far as Fanny is concerned,’ Next, it acquired a power of 

indicating the knowledge of something bad about any 

person, insomuch that ‘ I know nowt byhim’is provincially 

used for ‘ I know no harm of him.’ And it is according to 

this idiom that in our version St. Paul witnesses of himself, 

‘I know nqjthing by myself’: and the expression occurs 

more than once in the curious book from which the following 

is quoted : 

Then I was committed to a darke dungeon fifteene dayes, which time 
they secretly made enquiry where I had lyen before, what my wordes 
and behauiour had beene while I was there, but they could find nothing 
by me. — Webbe his trauailes, 1590. 

This preposition has successively held two distinct functions 
in the service of the Passive Verb, (i) When the preposition 
indicating the agent was of, it fell to by to express the instru- 
ment ; as ‘ spoken of the Lord by the prophet,’ Matt. i. 22 ; 
‘spoken by the prophet Joel,’ Acts ii. 16^: (2) but now this 
preposition has acquired the function of indicating the agent 
of the Passive Verb, and this function being incompatible 
with that, has hastened its desuetude. 

' In passages of this sort the Revisers of 1881 , added ‘through’ in 
the margin ; but the Aihericao Committee recorded thedr preference for 
• through ’ in the test . ' 
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But originally bOtan without ; a compound r'f be by, and 
^TAN out, though chiefly a Conjunction, still exists as a Pre- 
position in connections like next but one, all but Alfred, no one 
but, nothing but: 

No two objects of interest could be more absolutely dissimilar in 
kind than the two neighbouring islands, Staffa and Iona : — Iona dear to 
Christendom for more than a thousand years ; — Staffa known ’to the 
scientific and the curious only since the close of the last century. 
Nothing but an accident of geography could unite their names. — The 
Duke of Argyll, Iona, init. 

The original sense of ‘without’ survives in Scotland, as 
in the motto of the Macintoshes, ‘ Touch not the cat but the 
glove’; and in the once popular Jacobite song entitled ‘The 
wee wee German lairdie ’ there is a line ‘ But the hose and 
but the breeks.’ 

Another application which lives in colloquy, and is peculiar 
to Scotland, is thus: ‘ Gang but the house’rsgo to the outer 
or kitchen part of the house. The converse of this but, and 
coupled with it in various locutions, is ben binnai*, compound 
of BE and iNNAN within. It is capable of both uses, rest and 
motion, as ‘He is ben the house’ and ‘Come ben the 
house/ 

for FOR, MG. faura, L. pro, Gk. rrpo, Sk. pra; 

Wherefore getting out again, on that side next to his own House; he 
told me, I should possess the brave Countrey alone for him : So he went 
his way, and I came mine. — Pilgrim* s Progress^ facsimile ed, p. 35. 

from FRAM, MG. f ram, in early times shared with of the 
function of preposition to the passive verb ; and even as late 
as 1070 we find ‘ he was gehaded on his agenum biscopsetle 
fram eahte biscopum his undertSioddum ’=he was consecrai||d 
in his own cathedral by eight bishops his suffragans. 

in IN, MG. in, L. in, Gk. eV has now only the power of 
rest, having lost that of motion which it had in Saxon times, 
and now this function is discharged by the compound into. 

Words that have begun by acting as adverbs to old pre- 
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positions ha^K sometimes ^come to be prepositions by them- 
selves : thus we now say like him instead of ‘ like unto’ ; and 
in the same delegated manner also nigh and near : 

I 

There shall no euell happen vnto the, nether shall eny plage come 
nye thy dwellyng . — Psalm xc, lo (1539). 

623. Of OF, MG. af, L. ab, Gk. awo, Sk. apa, fs the most 
frequent preposition in the English language. Probably it 
occurs as often as all the other prepositions put together. It 
is characteristic of the stage of the language which we call 
by distinction English, as opposed to Saxon. And this char- 
acter, like so many characters really distinctive of the modem 
language, is French. Nine times out of ten that of is used 
in English it represents the -French de. It is the French 
preposition in a Saxon mask. The word of is Saxon, if by 
‘word’ we understand the two letters o and^ or the sound 
they make when pronounced together. But if we mean the 
function which that little word discharges in the economy of 
the lan^age, then the ‘ word' is French at least nine times 
out of ten. 

Where the Saxon of was used, we mostly employ another 
preposition now, as Alys <is of ^fle= Deliver us from evil. 

The Saxon of has to be sought with some scratiny by him 
who would find it in modern English. There was indeed 
one use in which it already coincided with French de, namely 
as the link between the passive verb and the agent. We 
employ this passival of no longer, by haying entirely super- 
seded it in this function, but our ears are still familiar with it 
in Bible English : 

when thou art bidden of any man to a wedding, sit not downe in the 
highest roume : lest a more honourable man then thou be bidden of 
\iim.-^Luke xiv. 8. 

*As before said, the common and current of wh^ch is so 
iffo^sely sprinkled over every page, is French in its inward 
Numerous as are the places in which this prepo- 
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sition now occurs, it is less rife than it v/as. fci the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries the language teemed with it. It 
recurred and recurred to satiety. 

How shall I feast him ? What bestow of him ? 

^ Twelfth Night, iii. 4. 2. 

What time the Shepheard, blowing of his nailes. 

3 Henry VI, ii. 5. 3. 

■ 624. Off, a modified of, is now little used prepositionally ; 

it is mostly reserved for such adverbial uses, as le off, take 
off, wash off, write off, they who are far off. In Miles Cover- 
dale’s Bible (1535) there is no sense-distinction between of 
and off'. 

In that tyme shall the house off f)auid and the citesyns off lerasalem 
haue an open well, to wash of synne and vnclennesse. And then (sayeth 
the Lorde off hoostes) I will destroye the names of Idols out off the 
londA — Zach. xiij, i. 

On ON, MG. ana, Gk. ava is much reduced from its former 
prevalence, having been in Saxon times the most frequent 
prep, in the English context. Part of its office is filled 
by the compound upon. 

• . , and layde him on the Altar vpon the wood. — Genesis xxii. 9. 

upon. 

There were slaine of them, vpon a three thousand men.— i Maccabees 
iv. 15. » 

And if any will judge this way more painfull, because that all things 
must be read upon the book, whereas before by the reason of so often 
repetition they could say many things by heart : if those men will weigh 
their labour, with the profit and knowledge which daily they shall 
obtain by reading upon the book, the^ will not refuse the pain, in con- 
sideration of the great profit that shall ensue thereof. — Old Comnf^on 
Prayer Book^ The Preface* 

Over OFER, MG. ufar, L. super, Gk. Sk, upar, has 
a peculiar use in the constitutional diction of America : 

T t 

In a serie? of Acts passed over the veto of the President, Congress 
provided for the assemblage in each Southern State of a constituent 
Convention, to be elected by universal suffrage. 

K k 
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625. Till is ’(probably) from an ancient Norse sub- 
stantive cognate to til, German ziel, meaning goal, 
mark, aim, butt. Thus in some versified proverbs, Til sceal 
on 6?Sle ddmes wyrcean=^ar/6 shall on patrimony doom- 
wards work. — Two Saxon Chronicles Parallel,^ p. xxxv; 
i.e. a borne or landmark shall be admissible as eyidence. 
For its prepositional use, see the quotation from R. Brimne , 
in 516. 

This preposition is now appropriated to Time : we say tiU^ 
then, till to-morrow ) but not till there. Earlier it was used o f 
Place, as in The Passionate Pilgrim : ’ 

She, poor bird, as all forlorn, 

Lean’d her breast *iip till a thorn, 

And there gan the dolefuU’st ditty, 

That to hear it was great pity. 

This preposition enjoys a provincial function which is 
unknown in literature: 

Well, Hester, do you feel tired now that there are two sets of lodgers 
in the house ? 

Yes, Sir, till night I do. (Clevedon, Somersetshire.) 

This is a Danish preposition which gained a footing in 
North Britain and worked its way to the south, but never 
exercised its full ofiice there. It is little used in Chaucer, 
and only before a vbwel. In the Northumbrian writings, 
such as Barbour’s Bruce, it fills the ofiice of to. At this 
moment it has a much larger field in' Scotland than in 
England. Lippen till him=trust to him; I gaed till a 
well for a drink. English has the compound until but not 
intil, which in the sense of into is much used ip Scotland, 
and mostly (as also till) before vowels. 

To t6, mg. du, German zti, L. -du (in the archaic prefix 
Indu-), Gk. -de (as in oScovd*), is now, besides its olcf field, the 
symbol of the Infini^ve Mood. 
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/<? (=comparatle to). 

A sweet thing is love, 

'It rules both heart and mind; 

There is no comfort in the world 
To women that are kind. 

Ballad Society, vol. i. p. 320. 

Throiigh f)URH, MG. J)airh, L. tr-ans. 

Under under, MG. undar (? L. inter). 

With wi® and wider, Icel. vit5, Dan. ved, Swed. vid, 
German wider, against. The sense of ^against' survives in 
Piers Plowman^ where tjat occurs (as an archaism) in 
the sense of setting one thing against another in a bargain : 

To be hure man, if I most ^for eueremore after, 

With that she wolde me wisse • where the town were, 

That kynde wit the confessour • hure cosyn, was innc. 

A. xii. 40. 

The sense of ^ against * is seen in the compound withstand as 
a survival ; for the present use of the preposition is that of 
a substitute for the obsolete mid, German mit, Gk. /icrd. 

In the fourteenth century this preposition had a value 
which is unknown in Saxon and which has left few traces 
in English. It was used like the ^ of passivity, as — 

Who saved Daniel in the horrible cave, 

Ther every wight, save he, master or knave. 

Was with the Icon frette, or he asterte? 

The Man of Lawes Tale^ 4895. 

• 

i. e. was devoured by the lion before he could stir. This pre- 
position is not in MG. : its affinities are Scandinavian, and 
with this accords the passival use^f Danish ved to this day^ 
626. The prepositions are more elevated in the scale of 

* It is the preposition used in title-pages before the author’s name, 
as — |Bjowulfs Drape. Et Gothisk Helte-Digt af Angel- 
Saxisk paa Danske Riim ved Nic. Fred. Sev. Grundtvig, 
I’raest. Kjobenhavn, i8ao.’ Beowulfs Death. A Gothic Hero- 
Poem from Anglo -Saxon, in Danish Rime, by N. F. S. Gruntvig, Priest. 
Copenhagen, iSao. 
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symbolism tKan the pronouns. They are quite removed from 
all appearance* of direct relation with the material and the 
sensible. They constitute a mental product of the most 
exquisite sort. They are more cognate to mind ; they have 
caught more of that freedom which is the heritage of tnind ; 
they are more amenable to mental variations, and more ready 
to lend themselves to new turns of thought, than pronouns 
can possibly be. It is one of the advantages of classical 
studies, and particularly of Greek, that this is forced upon 
the attention. But to see it in our own speech requires only 
a habit of observation 

(a) Flexional Prepositions. 

527. A second series of prepositions are those in which 
flexion is traceable ; for example, a quasi-genitival habit was 
contracted from adverbs in -s, as in the adverb needs ; and 
thus besides 631 , afterwards ; with frenchified orthography since 
from sithence for from sibban ; — or with -t excrescent 

againsty amidst, amongst, betwixt. 

Some have the flexion of adjectival Degree ; after, near, 
are old Comparatives, next is a Superlative. 

after. 

Full semyly aftir hir mete she raughte. 

' Prologue, 136. 

The vintners were made to pay licence duties after a much higher 
scale than that which had obtained under Ralegh. — Edward Edwards, 
Ralegh (1868), ii. p. 23. 

^ Wordsworth had the art of bringing into play the subtle powers of 
English prepositions, and this feature of his poetry has not escaped the 
notice of Principal Shairp. ‘ Here, in passing, I may note the strange 
power there is in his simple prepositions. The star is on the mountain- 
top ; the silence is in the starry sky ; the sleep is among the hills; the 
gentleness of heaven is on the sea,’ — Studies in Poetry and Philosophy, 
P- 74 - 
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besides (= beyond, or^^contrary to). 


Besides all men’s expectation. — Richard Hooker, Of the Laws^ See, 
Preface, ii. 6, 


sithence. 


We fequire you to find out but one church upon the face of the whole 
earth, that hath been ordered by your discipline, or hath not been 
ordered by ours, that is to say, by episcopal regiment, sithence the time 
that the blessed Apostles were here conversant. — Richard Hooker, Of 
the Laws^ &c. Preface, iv. i. 


near (comparative of nigh). 

The fruitage fair to sight, like that which grew 
Near that bituminous lake where Sodom flam’d. 

Paradise Lost, x. 562. 


next (superlative). 

Happy the man whom this bright Court approves, 

His sovereign favours, and his country loves, 

Happy next him, who to these shades retires. 

Alexander Pope, Windsor Forest, 235. 

628. Perhaps we ought to range in this series such a 
preposition as save, which having come to us through the 
French sauf, from the Latin salvo, is still, at least to the 
perceptions of the scholar, redolent of the ablative absolute : 

In one of the public areas of the town of Como stands a statue with 
no inscription on its pedestal, save that of a single name, volta. — John 
Tyndall, Faraday as a Discoverer. 

Another instance of an old participle and a young pre- 
position is except. 

. , . with all her unrivalled powers of mendacity, she [Elizabeth] 
very rarely succeeded in deceiving aij/ one except her friends. — ^John 
Hosack, Mary Queen of Scots, p, 35. 


( 3 ) Phrasal Prepositions* 

620. A third series of prepositions are the phrasal pre- 
positions, consisting of more than one iwrd. In the de- 
velopment of this sort of preposition, we have been expedited 
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by French tcition. A cQnstant and almost necessary ele- 
ment in their formation is the preposition ^ They are the 
analogues of such French prepositional phrases asaupresde, 
autour de, au lied de : 

Eeu of. 

A burnt stick and a bam door served Wilkie in lieu of pencil and 
canvas.— Samuel Smiles, Self Help, ch. iv. 

aboard of. 

Every officer and man aboard of her entertained unbounded confi- 
dence in her qualities. — Oct. ii, 1870. 

long of ; along of. 

All long of this vile Traitor Somerset. 

I Henry VI, iv. 3. 33. 

Long all of Somerset, and his delay. Ibid. 46. 

OUl of. 

... it cannot be that a Prophet perish out of Hiemsalem. — Luke 
xiii. 33. 

in spight of; in spite of. 

As on a Mountaine top the Cedar shewes, 

That keepes his leaues in spight of any storme. 

3 Henry VI, v. i. 206. 

in despight of. 

And in despight of Pharao fell, 

He brought from thence his Israel. 

John Milton, Psalm cxxxvi. 

Antecedent to this was the possessival formula in my despite. 
Tit. Andron. i. 2 ; in your despite, Cymb. i. 7 \ in thy despite, 
I Hen. VI, iv. 7 ; in Love’s despite, J. Keble, Matrimony. 

for . . . sake (with genitive between). 

Now for the comfortless troubles’ sake of the needy. — Psalm xii. 5. 

But if any man say vnto you, This is offered in sacrifice vnto idoles, 
eate not for his sake that shewed it, and for conscience sake. — i Cor. 

X. 28. 

For Sabrine bright her only sake. 

Ballad Society, vol. i. p. 386. 
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In the above examples, troubles', his, conscimce are in the 
genitive case. The s genitival is not added to conscience, 
because it ends with a sibilant sound, and where there are 
two sibilants already, a third could hatdly be articulated. 
The s of the genitive case is, however, often absent where 
this reason cannot be assigned. Thus 

for his oath sake, Twelfth Night, iii. 4 ; for fashion sake, As You 
Like It, iii. 2 ; for sport sake, i Henry IV, ii. i ; for their credit 
sake, I Henry IV, ii. 1 ; for safety sake, Id. v. i ; for your health 
and your digestion sake, Troilus and Cressida, ii. 3. 


Instead of this genitive the present use of the language 
substitutes an ^form, which occurs in Shakspeare three 

' for the sake of. 


And for the sake of them thou sorrowest for. 

Comedy of Errors, i. 1. 12 2. 

If for the sake of Merit thou wilt hear mee. 

Antony and Cleopatra, ii. 7. 54. 

A little Daughter, for the sake of it 

Be manly, and take comfort. Pericles, iii. i. 21. * 


630. Here we must insert a prepositional phrase of 
unique build : — to thee ward, to us ward, to you ward, to the 
Merck seat ward, which is to be understood as a cumulation 
of two kinds of preposition, the prepositive and the post- 
positive. For ward here appears to be the remnant of an 
old postfixed preposition, of which an example occurs Jn 
Boethius, 39; ‘eow toweardes’ towards you. Hence such 
forms as homeward, shoreward'. 

631. Phrasal prepositions giv^ occasion to compound ones ; 


^ Aldis Wright, Bible Word-Book, v.Ward ; Skeat, Diet., v. Toward. — 
Printers seem to have hesitated about the exact orthography. In the 
Bible of 16 1 1 the postfix is an independent word in O. T., Bxod. xxxvii. 
9 ; I Sam. xix. 4 ; Ps. xl. 5 ; but h3rphened in N. T., 2 Cor. xiii. 3 ; 
Eph. i. 19, iii. 2 ; 2 Pet. iii. 9. In our current Bibles it is hyphened 
in the pronominal instances, that is, everywhere except Exod. xxxvii. 9, 
where ‘ seatward’ is printed as one word. 
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anent from on-efen (on em]^) on a level with ; beside from be 
sfDAN ; between from be twe6num. The phrasal be healfe 
begot the compound hihalhc as ‘ bihalve J)an castle,’ Lay. iii. 
114, where the later text has ‘bisides Jjan castle' by the side 
of the castle. 

And these compound prepositions again in their turn 
occasion new phrasal ones, as from hihalhc came the new 
phrasal on behalf of , in my behalf &c. 

Through the phrasal prepositions we are able to see how 
the older prepositions came into their place, and (to speak 
generally) how the symbolic element sustains itself and pre- 
serves itself from decay by inanition. A presentive word 
gets enclosed between two prepositions, as if it had been 
swallowed by them, and were gradually undergoing the pro- 
cess of assimilation. By and bye the substantive becomes 
. obsolete elsewhere, and lives on here as a preposition, with a 
purely symbolic power. 

Thus in despite of becomes first despite of — * despite of all 
controversy,’ Measure for Measure, i. 2 ; ‘ despite of death,' 
Richard II, i. i ; and then in a further stage despite stands 
alone — ‘ despite his nice fence,’ Much Ado, v. j ; ‘ despite thy 
victor sword,’ Rear, v. 3 ; and in these latter cases the old 
substantive despite is as purely a preposition as the French 
iualgr6. Meanwhile despite as a substantive is as good as 
obsolete, except in poetry, but the prepositional use is well 
established. 



CHAPTER XL 

OF CONJUNCTIONS. . 

632. Of all the parts of speech the Conjunctidn comes last 
in the order of nature. The office of the conjunction is to 
join sentences together, and therefore it presupposes the 
completion of the simple sentence ; and as a consequence it 
would seem to imply the pre-existence of the other parts of 
speech, and to be the terminal product of them all. It is 
essentially a symbolic word, but this does not hinder it from 
comprising within its vocabulary a great deal of half-assimi- 
lated presentive matter. This is a point to which we shall 
return in the course of the section. 

The necessity for conjunctions (other than and, or, also) 
does not arise until language has advanced to the formation 
of compound sentences. Hence the conjunctions are as 
a whole a comparatively modern formation. Almost all the 
conjunctions are recent enough for us to know what they 
were made of. And indeed they may conveniently be arranged 
according to the .parts of speech \)ut of which they have been 
formed. 

683. From Prepositions : there is first of all but, which 
having been first an adverb and a preposition, passed on 
into the office of Conjunction, and now it is little known in 
its former characters, except in Scotland. 622. 

Por, a Conjunction of qiodem English, was long a prepo- 
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sition only, alid in its conjunctional office it is an abbre- 
viation of the phrase for JjAm Jje = for that that. 

J'or thou, for thou didst view, 

That death of deaths, companion true. 

till. 

The notice which you have been pleased to take of my labours, had it 
been early, had been kind : but it has been delayed till I^am indifferent, 
and cannot enjoy it ; till I am solitary, and cannot impart it ; till I am 
known, and do not want it. — Samuel Johnson, to Lord Chesterfield. 

untiL 

Shakspeare was quite out of fashion until Steele brought him back 
into the mode. — W. M. Thackeray, Esmond, Bk. II, ch. x. 

ere jer, er, or. 

Forsaketh sinne or sinne you forsake. 

Canterbury Tales ^ 12,220. 

Sometimes two forms of the same word were combined, as 

or ere. 

Two long dayes journey (Lords) or ere we meete. 

W. Shakspeare, King John, iv. 3. 20. 

At length the second word was supposed to be ever \ — 

And the Lyons had the mastery of them, and brake all their bones in 
pieces or euer they came at the bottome of the den. — Daniel vi. 24. 

. 634. A remarkable Scottish Conjunction is made of gen, 
GEGN against; or perhaps rather from ong^ian, an adverb 
which in Early English reached the prepositional stage but 
got no further. The Scottish gen or gin acts as a prepo- 
sition thus : 

Gin night we came unto a gentle place. 

Jamieson, v. Gin. 

and as a Conjunction thus : 

Gin a body meet a body 
Coming ower the rye. 
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^35. But the great source of conjunctions Ws the Pronoun. 
Here the ancient relative pronoun so is one of the most fre- 
quent factors, both in its own form and in its compound 
also ; and in as, condensed from also ealswa, i.e. entirely, 
altogether so, quite in that manner. 

In the following line we see al and 50 in various stages of 
approximation until their final coalition in the form of as. 

He was al so fresche as is ])e monej) of Mai. 

G. Chaucer, Prologue^ 92, Lansdowne MS, 

He was also fressh as ys J)e moneth of May. 

Petworth MS. 

He was als freissch as is )>e monj) of May. 

Corpus MS. 

He was as frosch as is the monyth of May. 

Cambridge MS. 

636. So and as^ severally considered, are adverbial pro- 
nouns; and it is by their inherent capacity of standing to^ 
each other as antecedent and relative that they together 
constitute a conjunction. 

so • % • (XS» 

With a depth so great as to make it a day’s march from the rear to 
the van, and a front so narrow as to consist of one gun and one horse- 
man. — A, W. Kinglake, Invasion of the Crimea, voT. iii. ch, ix. 

as .. .so .. . and so. 

As great men flatter themselves, so they are flattered by others, and 
so robbed of the true judgment of themselves. — R. Sibbs, Soules Con- 
flict, ch. xiv, ed. 1658, p. 201. 

The use of as for a conjunction-sole (to a dependent 
clause) is now disallowed, and*is in fact one of our standard 
vulgarisms. It is seen in the familiar saw, ‘ Handsome is as 
handsome does.’ Yet such a use is found in the Spectator, 

. No. 508 ; in the course of a correspondent’s letter it is true, 
but the correspondent is a young lady, and writes like one : 

Is it sufferable, that the Fop of whom I complain should say, as he 
would rather have such-a-one without a Groat, than me with the Indies 1 
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SO that 

Rich young men become so valuable a prize, that selection is re- 
nounced. — ^John Boyd-Kinnear, Woman's Work, p. 353. 

then (=than). 

A wise man will make better use of an idle pamphlet, then a fool will 
do of sacred Scripture. — ^John Milton, Areopagitica. 

The particle of comparison than is now quite differentiated 
from the adverb of time then\ but this distinction was not 
established until far on in the seventeenth century. The 
two forms are used by Shakspeare in both senses, but pre- 
valently then where we now use than, and vice versS. The 
two words are divergent forms from Jdonne which filled both 
functions (though a side-form then existed), and 

which appears itself to be a modification of |?one the mas- 
culine acc. sing, of the Demonstrative Pronolm. 487 \ 

637. Where hw^r, pronoun-adverb, used conjunctively 
in the sense of ‘ where that ' or ‘ where as ' : 

Where in former times the only remedy for misgovernment real or 
supposed was a change of dynasty, the evil is now corrected at no 
greater cost than that of a ministerial crisis. Where in former times 
serious evils were endured because the remedy was worse than the 
disease, trivial inconveniences now excite universal complaints and meet 
with speedy remedy. Where formerly ministers clung to office with 
the tenacity of despair, and rival statesmen persecuted each other to 
the death, the defeated premier now retires with the reasonable prospect 
of securing by care and skill a triumphant return ; and both he and his 
successors mutually entertain no other feelings than those to which an 
horfourable rivalry may give rise. Where formerly every subsidy was 
the occasion of the bitterest contention, &c. — W. E. Hearn, The Govern^ 
7 fient of England, 1867, p. 126, 

Whether. Antiquated as a pronoun (498), and now used 
only as a conjunction: 

Whether they wil heare, or whether they will forbeare . — Ezekiel ii, 5. 

Whether it were I or they. — i Cor. xv. ii. 


* See the original investigation of this interesting point in Grimm, 
Grainmatik iii, 165 f. (1831). 
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638. To this same pronominal group belong the twin 
conjunctions how h(^, and why Hwi, two forms of the 
instrumental case of hw3l who. The two forms are retained, 
with useful discrimination of meaning. How has acquired 
a flavour of romance from its often ushering in a narrative : 
‘us secgatJ b6c hfl . . .’ Books tell us how . . .; ‘gehyrdon 
hfl seo halige sprsec,’ They heard how the heroine spake. 
The sister-form why, though best known as an Interrogative 
Adverb, is also a Conjunction, and one of a fine and cunning 
fabric. It is especially the conjunction of dialogue and 
repartee, and may be compared to a certain wreathed action 
of yap, well known to those who read Greek. In tone it is 
slighter than the why of question. The following instances 
are all from As You Like It, and if the reader seek them, he 
can hardly fail to light on others in his search : 

Orl. Why whither, Adam, wonld’st thou have me go? 

• • • • • 

OrL Why how now, Adam ? 

• • • » • 

laq. Why ’tis good to be sad and say nothing. 

Kos. Why then ’tis good to be a post. 

But this exquisite symbol has other uses. In rhetorical 
argument it is a sort of signal-flag that a conclusion is 
coming : 

There then ; How then ? What then ? Let me see wherein 
My tongue hath’d wrong’d him : if it do him right, 

Then he hath wrong’d himself; if he be free, 

Why then my taxing like a wild goose flies, 

Unclaim’d of any man. 

If. This great hypothetical Conjunction is from gif, MG. 
iba; perhaps German ob is the same; but whether from a 
pronoun as Leo Meyer, or from a noun as Prof. Skeat 
thinks, is obscure. The pronominal derivation has the 
presumption in its favour. 

639. Of all the elements that go to make conjunctions. 
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none come ne&r the pronouns in importance. Often where 
other parts of speech get a footing in this ofiBce, it has been 
by pronominal ushering. Thus, in the case of directly^ 
quoted below (641), it is cle,ar that this word originally came 
in as an adverb to a pronominal conjunction : it was at first 
directly as ’ or ‘ directly that.’ 

Of the conjunctions which are of pronominal extraction 
the so ahd the as are ancestral, whereas the conjunctional 
use of who^ whose, whom, which, what, whence, are French 
imitations. In the Latin language, and in those which spring 
from it, the relative pronoun is the chief conjunction. In 
French, for example, qui and que play a part which their 
equivalents in English do not come near. Indeed, the degree 
in which these relatives act as conjunctions is almost the 
touchstone of a romanized style. In Latin we everywhere 
see such sentence-links as the following: qui, quae, quod, 
q\us quum ita Biut, quo facto, quibus peractis, quod si, 
quare, quum. 

640. We turned who and which from interrogatives into 
relatives under French influence, as already shewn (472), 
and then it followed that these words took a place also as 
conjunctions, just as the French qui and que do. Moreover, 
we accepted also the symbol-cases of these words as con- 
junctions, namely, of whom, to whom, in which, and we began 
to say, ‘ There is the man to whom I sent you,’ ‘ This is the 
thing of which I spoke ’ ; instead of ‘ The man I sent you 
to,* ‘ The thing I spoke of.’ f This Romanesque form of 
speech was well established among us in the seventeenth 
century, and it still retains its place, though there has been 
a reaction, which Addison has the credit of. 

It often happens that when foreign idioms are admitted 
into a language, they make awkward combinations with the 
native material, especially in unskilled hands. So this rela- 
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tive conjunction is always getting into troublft.* It is alleged 
that even the correspondents of first-class newspapers will 
write ‘and who, and which, and where,' Inappropriately. 
Of course there is a position in which such an expression is 
unimpeachable. If two clauses, edch of them beginning with 
‘which,’ have to be combined by ‘and,' the second clause 
will naturally begin with ‘and which.' But this will not 
justify the following, where (exceptionally) the Italics are 
ours: 

In the afternoon the Flower Show will be held in the gardens of 
Worcester College, and at which the band of the Coldstreams will 
assist ; . . . . At night Miss Neilson the well-known actress, and who 
has obtained in a very short time a considerable reputation as a reader, 
will give a dramatic reading from the Ingoldsby Legends, Tennyson, &c., 
in the Clarendon-rooms, and where one may expect a crowded audience. 

641. Conjunctions from nounal adverbs : 

directly. 

The religious difficulty, directly you come to practice, becomes in- 
significant. — House of Commons, June 25, 1870. 

642. Conjunctions from adjectives : 

nevertheless. 

I cannot fully answer this or that objection, nevertheless I will perse- 
vere in believing. — J. Llewellyn Davies, The Gospel and Modem Life^ 
p. xiv. 

Here belongs sith si©, German seit, in MG. an adj. 
seij^us late : 

, . . sith thou hast not hated blood, eucn blood shall pursue thee. — 
Ezechiel xxxv. 6. 

least, mo(tern lest. 

Lastly, followers are not to be liked, least while a man maketh his 
traine longer, he Aaketh his winges shorter. — BacotC s Essays, ed. W. A. 
Wright, p. 275. 

no more than. 

So hote he love^ that by nightertale 
He slep no more then doth the nightingale. 

G. Chaucer, Prologue, 98. 
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543. Conjunctions formed from substantives. Of these, 
one has been noticed above (634). Another is case^ as in 
the following 

The world a hive, 

From whence thou canst derive 
No good, but what thy soul’s vexation brings : 

But case thou meet 
Some petty petty sweet, 

Each drop is guarded with a thousand stings. 

Quarles’s Emble?ns, Bk. I. No. 3. 

And while, the old substantive for ‘ time ’ : 

But, while his province is the reasoning part, 

Has still a veil of midnight on his heart. 

William Cowper. 

Substantives embodied between pronominal factors : 

what time as. 

Thou calledst upon me in troubles, and I delivered thee : and heard 
thee what time as the storm fell upon thee. — Psalm Ixxxi. 7, elder 
version. 

Then follow Conjunctions formed by the symphytism of a 
preposition with a noun, as in the Shakspearean belike^ which 
is pure English, or peradventure, which is pure French, or 
perhaps^ which is half French and half Danish. 

Because stands for ‘ by the cause that.^ 

because. 

But by the cause that they sholde Bot be 'pe cause pat Jjei sholde rise 
ryse Erly for to seen pe grete fighte 

Eerly for to seen the grete fight Vnto her reste went pei att nighte. 
Vn to hir reste wenten they at night. 

G. Chaijcer, C. T. 3488. Lansdowne MS. 

Ellesmere MS. ^ 

In Caxton it appears as 5jj tmne : — 

Wherfore by cause thys sayd bock is ful of holsom wysedom and re- 
quysyte vnto euery astate and degree, I haue purposed to enprynte it. — 
The Game of the Chesse^ a.d. 1474 (Preface). 

Divested of the old preposition, it is provincially used in 
the short form of cause. I happen to be able to give an 
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authentic instance. In Ipplepen church th^re is an in- 
scribed floor-stone, to the memory of two infants, who died 
in 1683 : 

Mourn not for vs dear ReBitiues Cans We 
So earely left this Vale of Misery. 

Blesst Infants soonest to their port arriue, 

The aged longer with the stormes do striue. 

644. Conjunctions with verbs in their composition : 

albee. 

Soone as my younglings cryen for the dam, 

To her will I offer a milkwhite lamb; 

Slice is my goddcsse plaine, 

And I her shepherd swayne, 

Albee fbrswonck and forswatt I am. 

Edmund Spenser, The Shepheards Calender^ April. 

albeit. 

A 1 be it that it is again his kind. 

G. Chaucer, Canterbury Tales ^ 2453, 

howbeit. 

HoWbeit (as evermore the simpler sort are, even when they see no 
apparent cause, jealous notwithstanding over the secret intents and pur- 
poses of wiser men) this proposition of his did somewhat trouble them. — 
Richard Hooker, Of the Laws, 8 cc., Preface, ch. ii. 

646. The conjunctional use of the present participle being 
was common in the seventeenth century. It is frequent in 
Bishop Pearson : 

Now being the Creed comprehendeth the principles of our religion,— 

For, being every natural cause actually applied doth necessarily pro- 
duce its own natural effect, — 

— and being we have placed the formality of the object of all be^ll^ 
in credibility, — 

Being then I have described the true nature and notion of Belief, — 

Exposition of the Creed, Preface, and Article I. 

seeing. 

And one morn it chanced 
He found her in among the garden yews, 

And said, ‘Delay no longer, speak your wish, 

Seeing I must go to-day.’ Idylls of the King. 

L 1 
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according. 

Their abominations were according as they loved. — Hosea ix. lo. 

talk of. 

Talk of the privileges of the Peerage, of Members’ exemption from 
the Eighth Commandment, of the separate jurisdiction secured on the 
Continent to soldiers, — what are they all put together to a privilege 
like this ? 

depend upon it. 

Depend upon it, a good deal is lost by not looking round the comer.— 
Mrs. Prosser, Quality Fogg's Lost Ledger. 

When a sentence is opened with No doubt^ this is a con- 
densed expression for ‘ There is no doubt that,’ though less 
emphatic than the complete formula : 

No doubt a determined effort would be made by many of those who 
are now engaged in these occupations, to prevent the admission of 
females to them, and to keep up the monopoly of sex. — Frederic Hill, 
Crime : its Amount, Causes, and Remedies, 1853 ; p. 86 . 

646. Here it may be objected — Do you call these words 
symbolic ? What does ‘ presentive ’ mean, if such words as 
see, talk, depend, doubt, are not presentive ? In what sense 
can these belong to a group which is called essentially 
symbolic ? 

This very contradiction troubled the author of Hermes, 
a famous book on universal grammar, which was published 
in 1751. He had pitched upon the distinction of presentive 
and symbolic as the fundamental and essential distinction 
0 his universal grammar. ]|^e did not, indeed, use the terms ; 
but he spoke of words as (i) significant by themselves, or 
significant absolutely, and (2) significant by association, or 
significant relatively. When he treats of conjunctions, he 
regards them as belonging to the second class, and yet he 
cannot shut his eyes to certain refractory instances. The 
'embarrassment of James Harris on this occasion became 
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the sport of Horne Tooke, who published \i\9 Diversions of 
Purley in 1786. In his saucy manner he sums up the doc- 
trine of the Hermes as follows : 

Thus is the conjunction explained by Mr. Harris : 

A sound significant devoid of signification, 

Having at the same time a kind of obscure signification ; 

And yet having neither signification nor no signification, 

Shewing the attributes both of signification and no signification ; 
And linking a signification and no signification together. 

Diversions of Purley, Part I. ch. vii. 

This is a caricature, and we only avail ourselves of its 
exaggerated features, in order to raise up before us in bolder 
relief the difficulty which we are here confronting. 

647. The answer seems to be this: — That the essential 
nature of a Conjunction (or of any other organic member of 
speech) discovers itself, not in the recent examples of the 
class, but in those which have by long use been purged of 
accidental elements. This will be clearer by an illustration 
drawn from familiar experience. 

It is well known that many words in common use are 
masked, that they do not express plainly the sense which 
they are notwithstanding intended to convey. We do not 
always call a spade a spade. We have recourse in certain 
well-known cases to forms of expression as distant from the 
thing meant as is any way consistent with the intention of 
being understood. It will have struck every observer that 
it becomes necessary from time to time to replace these 
makeshifts with others of new device. In fact, words* us^ 
to convey a veiled meaning are found to wear out very 
rapidly. The real thought pierces through ; they soon 
stand declared for what they are, and not for what they half 
■feign to be. Words gradually drop the non-essential, and 
display the pure essence of their nature. And the real 
nature of every expression is the thought which is at the 

L 1 2 
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root of its motive. As in ,r>ases of euphemism we know well 
how this true nature pierces through all disguise, casts off all 
drapery and pretext and colour, and in the course of time 
stands forth as the name of that thing which was to be 
ignored even while it was indicated, — even so it is in the 
case now before us. 

648. There are reasons why the speaker is not satisfied 
with the old Conjunctions, and he brings forward words with 
more body and colour to reinforce the old conjunctions and 
give them a greater presence. If these words continue for 
any length of time to be used as conjunctions, the presentive 
matter which now lends them colour will evaporate, and 
they will become purely symbolic. Of this we may be sure 
from the experience of the elder examples. Even in such 
a conjunction as because, where the presentive matter is still 
very plain, it has, generally speaking, no existence to the 
mind of the speaker. 

It is not indeed a singular quality in the Conjunction, that 
being itself essentially symbolic, it should receive accessions 
from the presentive groups. This is seen also in the pro- 
noun and in the preposition, and it is only as a matter of 
degree that the conjunction is remarkable in this respect. 
As far as observation reaches, the symbolic element is every- 
where sustained by new accessions from the presentive, and 
it is worthy of note that the extreme symbolic word, the 
conjunction, which is chiefly supplied from groups of words 
;^viously symbolic, seems tp be the one which most eagerly 
welcomes presentive material, as if desirous to recruit itself 
after its too great attenuation through successive stages of 
symbolic refinement. 

649, The employment of conjunctions has greatly dimin- 
ished from what it once was, as the reader may readily 
ascertain if he will only look into the prose of three cen- 
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turies back. The writings of Hpoker, for e:ft,mple, bristle 
with conjunctions^, many of which we have now learned 
to dispense with. The conjunction being a comparatively 
late development, and being moreover a thing of literature 
to a greater extent than any other part of speech, was petted 
by writers and scholars into a fantastic luxuriance. It con- 
nected itself intimately with that technical logic which was 
the favourite study of the middle ages. Logic formed the 
base of the higher region of learning, and hence it came that 
men prided themselves on their wherefores and therefores, 
and all the rest of that apparatus which lent to their discourse 
the prestige of ratiocination. 

660 . But this is now much abated, and the connection of 
sentences is to a large extent left to the intelligence of the 
reader. Two or three very undemonstrative conjunctions, 
such as if^ hut, for, that, will suffice for all the conjunctional 
appliances of page after page in a well-reasoned book. 
Often the word and is enough, even where more than mere 
concatenation is intended, and this colourless link-word 
seems invested with a meaning which recalls to mind what 
the and of the Hebrew is able to do in the subtle depart- 
ment of the conjunction. Indeed, we may say that we are 
coming back in regard to our conjtmctions to a simplicity 
such as that from which the Hebrew language never de- 
parted. The Book of Proverbs abounds in examples of the 
versatility of the Hebrew and. Our but, as a conjunction, 
covers the ground of two Germa* conjunctions, sondern alfd 
aber. If we look at Proverbs x. there is a but in the middle 
of nearly every verse, equivalent to sondern. These are all 
expressed in Hebrew by and. If we look at i. 25, 33 ; 
ii. 22 ; iv. 18, we see but in the weightier sense of aber, and 
here again the simple and in the Hebrew. 

* As above, 644 ; ‘ howbeit . . . even when . . . notwithstanding.' 
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In conversation we oipit the relative conjunction very 
usually ; and poetry often does the same with great gain to 
its freedom of movement : — 

For I am he am bom to tame yon, Kate. 

Taming of the Shrew, ii. i. 

Where is it mothers learn their love? John Keble. 

When the bulkier conjunctions are used in the present 
day, or when ordinary conjunctions are accumulated* an 
effect is produced as of documentary solemnity. Thus Now 
therefore (Acts xxiii. 1 5), Now whereas (Richard Hooker, Of 
the Laws, v. 76. 5), notwithstanding however, &c. 

661 . This closes the analysis of the Parts of Speech, and 
prepares the way for the structural analysis. Hitherto the 
elements of speech have been classified ; it remains to treat 
of their grouping. The task falls into the same two parts, 
whenever an elaborate plan has to be analysed with a view 
to production or reproduction. I witnessed the arrival of a 
pavement at the spot where it was to be laid down, and as it 
was unloaded I saw that it was packed in sorts and sizes, 
like with like. But as the work proceeded, the men took 
a piece from this lot and a piece from that lot, and shewed 
them out on the ground near their work, so as to compose 
partial groups in the order of the design. To some such a 
grouped analysis we now proceed. 
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OF SYNTAX. 

662. Syntax is a Greek word, signifying the order or 
array of words in a sentence. But the term signifies some- 
thing beyond its etymological contents. It signifies that 
nexus between words which constitutes them Sense ; a web 
of delicate functional relations, apprehended not by the eye 
but by the mind. 

Syntax will accordingly mean the presentation of the 
sentence in its constituent parts, and the enquiry by what 
contrivances these parts are made to .produce a continuous 
and consistent signification. We shall find that there are 
three kinds of instrumentality which are the most active in 
the production of this effect. 

663. The first of these is collocation, or the relative posi- 
tion of words. So far as this agency is exerted, the parts 
of a sentence tell their function by the mere order of their 
arrangement. This sort of syntax we call Flat. 

The second is where the functions of the members of the 
sentence are shewn by modifications in the forms of words. 
This is the Flexional Syntax. 

The third is where the same relations are expressed by 
symbolic words. This is the Phrasal Syntax. 

The analytical study of syntax resolves the sentence not 
only into words, but into Parts of speech. The term Syntax 
is a necessary correlative of the term Parts of Speech, inas- 
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much as the things represented by these several terms have 
no existence apart from each other ; — there is no Syntax but 
by combination of Parts of Speech, and there is no Speech- 
part-ship but by the analysis of Syntax. And for this reason 
many of the details which are ordinarily comprised under 
the head of Syntax have already been disposed of in the 
foregoing chapters on the Parts of Speech. Accordingly, 
we have in the present chapter only to consider the points 
which are of the most essential value in the mechanism of 
the sentence; and these are represented in the above 
division, which will therefore constitute the plan of this 
Chapter. 


1. Of Flat or Collocative Syntax. 

664. How important an element mere position is in the 
structure of the English sentence, may readily be seen by 
the contrast which appears if we consider how unimportant, 
or at least secondary, the same element is in Latin. If we 
have to say that men seek victual, the words by which this 
would be expressed in Latin are so unaffected by the order 
of their arrangement that it is impossible to dislocate the 
sentence. It is good in any order : — 

Homines quaerunt victum. 

Quaemnt victum homines. 

Victum homines quaerunt. 

Homines victum quaerunt. 

Quaerunt homines victum. - 

Victum quaerunt homines. 

All these variations are possible, because%ach word has its 
inflection, and that inflection determines the relative office of 
each word and its contribution towards the meaning of the 
whole. But ia English the sense depends upon the arrange- 
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ment, and therefore the order of the English santence cannot 
be much altered without detriment to the sense : — 

Men seek victual. Fools hate knowledge. 

Cats like fish. Horses draw carts. 

Boys love play. Diamonds flash light. 

All these examples present us with one, and that the 
simplest, scheme of a sentence: and in them see that 
the sense requires the arrangement of the words in the given 
order of collocation. 

666. Each of these three words is capable of amplifi- 
cation. In the first place the subject may be amplified by 
an adjective ; thus, — 

Hungry men seek victual. 

Wise men desire truth. 

Healthy boys love play. 

This adjective has its proper collocation. We have no 
choice whether we will say ‘ hungry men ' or ‘ men hungry.’ 
The latter is inadmissible, unless it were for some special 
exigency, such as might rise in poetry; and then the 
collocation would so far affect the impression communi- 
cated, that after all it would be no mere alternative, whether 
we should say ‘ hungry men ’ or ‘ men hungry.’ 

The subject may be further amplified by an Article. The 
article has its place immediately before the adjective \-r 

The hungry man seeks victual. 

The healthy boy loves play. 

A wise man desires truth. 

* 

This amplification brings out to view an important conse- 
quence of the order last observed. As we put our adjective 
before our substantive, it results that when the article is put 
before both, it is severed from the substantive to which it 
primarily appertains in thought. 

* The French, who can put the adjective either before or 
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after the substantive, have ,the means of keeping the article 
and substantive together in most cases where it is desirable. 
This is a trifle, so long as it is confined to the difference 
between ‘ the wise man, a good man,' and ‘ I’homme sage, 
un homme >bon.’ But then the adjective being capable of 
amplification in its turn, the gap between the article and its 
substantive,„ptiay be considerably widened. An adverb may 
be put to the adjective, and then it becomes ‘ the truly wise 
man, a really good man.’ 

666. The severance between the article and its noun had 
not in English extended beyond such examples as these, 
until within the recent period which may be designated as 
the Girman era. Our increased acquaintance with German 
literature has caused an enlargement in this member of our 
syntax. We not unfrequently find a second adverb, or an 
•adverbial phrase, or a negative, included in the interval be- 
tween the article or pronoun and the substantive ’ ; thus. 

In that not more populous than popular thoroughfare. — Charles 
Dickens, Pickwick Papers, ch. xii. 

And is it indeed true that they are so plied with the gun and the net 
and the lime that the utter extinction of their species in these islands 
may be looked upon as a by no means remote eventuality ? 

There he puts down the varied and important matter he is about to 
say, according to a large plan and tolerably strictly carried out 
arrangement. 

This is now sometimes used by highly qualified English 
writers. 

I have now travelled through ijearly every Department in France, 
and I do not remember ever meeting with % dirty bed ; this, I fear, 
cannot be said of our happily in all other respects cleaner island. — 
Mr. Weld, Vacation in Brittany^ 1866. 


' In Spanish this structure was already ridiculed as strange and 
romantic by Cervantes (1549-1617) : — ^ el jamas como se debe alabado 
Caballero D. Quijote’ — The never-enough-to-be-praised Don Quixote.--r- 
Ch. i. 
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Douglas, in the Nenia, p. 10, is so far as I know thft first who called 
attention to this passage of our great pdfet {Hamlet, v. i], as illustrating 
the very commonly to be observed presence of ‘shards, flints, and 
pebbles,’ in graves, into which it is difficult to think they could have 
got by accident. — George Holiest on, M.D., On Romauo-British and 
Anglo-Saxon Sepulture. 

667. This expansibility of the noun applies equally to the 
subject and to the object ; that is to say, it may take place 
either before or after the verb, or even both, ft does not 
often happen that the two wings of the sentence are expanded 
in the same manner, because the uniformity would not be 
pleasing. But the same order rules on the one side as on 
the other; and variety is sought only to avoid monotony. 
If we were speaking of the sense of liberty which is nourished 
in a people by the habit of discussing and correcting the 
laws which bind them, we might say, — 

Deliberation implies consent. 

Continuous deliberation implies continuous consent, 

A continuous deliberation implies a continuous consent. 

A continuous deliberation on the law implies a continuous consent to 
the law. 

A continuous deliberation on the law by the subject, implies a con- 
tinuous assent to the law on the part of the subject. 

A continuous deliberation on the law by the subject through the 
medium of representation, implies a continuous assent to the law on the 
part of the subject in his own proper person, 

A virtually continuous deliberation . . . implies an actually continuous 
assent, &c. 

When the accumulation of qualitatives between the article 
(or pronoun) and the substantive becomes overcharged, the 
phrase recovers its equilibrium by turning the qualifying 
words over to the other side of the substantive. Instead of 
‘ a practically continuous deliberation ’ we may say ‘ a deli- 
beration which is practically continuous,’ or even ‘a deli- 
beration practically continuous’; for although we cannot (in 
prose) put the simple adjective after the substantive, and say 
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‘a deliberation continuous/ yet, when the adjective is un- 
larged by an adverb into an adjectival phrase, this liberty is 
then permitted us, and it is not unfrequently found to be 

I 

very acceptable. 663. 

668 . And indeed we seem to trace a recurrent inversion 
in the ordering of words in the Sentence. 

The movement is so gradual and unperceived, that to con- 
temporary apprehension, and for all purposes of grammar, 
the collocative habit is fixed. It is only if we look across 
great tracts of time that we perceive the inversion. If we 
translate the Latin verb ibo in the order of its elementary 
parts, it is, ‘go will I’: but now all the great western lan- 
guages say it in this order, ‘ I will go.’ 

The general habit of the old Indo-European languages 
was to place the symbolic words after their presentives, and 
nt was out of this habit that terminal flexion grew so widely 
prevalent. The modern languages put the pronouns and 
prepositions before their verbs and nouns, and thus act as 
a counterpoise to the ancient terminations. 

The Moesogothic remains are not generally available as 
independent evidence of ancient collocation, because they so 
largely obey the order of the Greek original. For this reason 
I do not quote runa n 6 mun (94) and many such, which else 
would be to the point. But there is at least one case of 
independent Moesogothic structure. When a single Greek 
word is resolved in translation into two or three words, we 
then see the native order ofr arrangement* so far as these 
two or three words are concerned, because it cannot be 
guided by the Greek. In Matt. xi. 5 , KaBapiCovrai is rendered 
hrainjai wairthand clean become: v. 19 , ibiKcumOr} is 
uswaurhta gaddmida warth righteous judged is. These 
are the exact reverse of the modern order, ‘ become clean ’ 
and ‘ is judged.righteous.’ 
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669. A like conclusion may be drawn fronj Particle-com- 
position. We find particles which once were prefixes now 
used as separable suffixes ; thus Gower, saying that the king 
ordered a table to be set up and spread beibre his bed, 

instead of ‘ set up ’ as we should now speak, he has ‘upset’: 

« 

Ther scholde be to-fore his bed, 

A bold upset and faire spred b 

Confessio Amantis, B. v. 

In Ads xxvii. 16 , ‘We had much work to come by 
the boat,’ the verb to come by means to get possession 
of; and it is an inverse construction of the old verb to 
become (= by come), in its early sense of come about and 
so arrive at. 

The prefix be- meant at first about, around. But this 
signification being lost sight of, we find that round comes in 
as its reinforcer, and naturally takes its place on the other, 
side of their principal, as a counter-satellite to the particle 
be: 

Ham. Being thus be-nctted round with villanics. 

William Shakspeare, Hamlet, v. 2. 39. 

660. This inversion or circulation is well seen in the 

MM # 

English Negative. Its place is now after the verb, as ‘I 
was not, I will not.’ In early times it was before the 
verb, ic ne wjes, ic ne wille; whence the coalescents najS 
and nill. 

And this case of the Negative is only a particular instance 
of a rule which ^applies on a^large scale to the station of 
adverbs in attendance on verbs. In the whole tribe of verbal 
prefixes we see the relics of a time when the adverb stood 

* An American bishop says ‘ a highly developed brain will not offset 
a shrivelled conscience.’ Bishop Littlejohn, Individualism (1881), 
p. 25. Is ‘ offset ’ here the survival of an archaism, or is it a recent 
American coinage ? On this side the water we know ‘ offset ’ only as 
part of a plant separated for propagating. 
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before the veijb. In the living English language the adverb 
has taken the opposite stand : 

Left. Right. 

alight get off 

upheave heave up. 

We retain comparatively few of the elder sort from our old 
mother tongue, but we have borrowed them abundantly from 
Latin and French ; and we may array the foreign borrowings 
against the modern English : 

ascend go up 

depart go away 

descend come down 

pervade pass through. 

661. The three languages are variously affected towards 
this movement. The French have the Left structure alto- 
gether, and this is the chief source of that curiously bookish 
•savour which French conversation has upon an English 
palate that has for a long time been deprived of the pleasure 
of it. The Germans use either Left or Right according to 
some obscure and rigidly grammatical rules, which bring 
more trouble to the learner than profit to the diction. We 
,, English retain both the formulas in free option with the 
happiest effect as to copiousness and the increased power of 
suiting speech to time, place, person, and occasion ; to be 
homely or dignified, playful or stately, as fiiay be required. 

.Perhaps enough has been said to indicate traces of a law 

which the student may further explore for himself ^ Of the 

; * 

, t 

' The Japanese language offers an admirable illustration. The 
native grammarians distinguish their nouns, verbs, adjectives, numerals 
and pronouns very carefully ' from their particles, which they call 
Teniwoha. This grammatical term is composed of four of the com- 
monest of those particles, namely, te^ ni, wOy and ha Under this class 
come the article and the preposition, besides verbal and adjectival ter- 
minations. It is a standing rule of syntax, in this as in all the languages 
of the Altaic family, that every defining word precedes the word defined. 

‘ Thus the adjective precedes the npun, the adverb the verb, the genitive 
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operative cause of this alternation, we shall hjive something 
to say in the last chapter. For the present we will only add 
that this double movement seems to deserve a name, such as 
Heteroblastesis or Yon-strif\ 

662. The movement is slow, and each age enjoys its own 
habits of collocation, with all the security of an immutable 
thing. Without this condition, an inversion of order could 
not be the great resource that it now is for conveying variety 
of signification. If the order of pronoun and verb in ‘ you 
are ' were not firm, the mere change of order to ‘ are you ’ 
would not convey all the transition from assertion to inter- 
rogation. On this variation hinge other syntactic conse- 
quences. Not only in questions, but in exclamations also, 
we use the same inversion : — ‘How fleeting are pleasures ’ is 
but the .categorical sentence ‘ Pleasures are fleeting ’ reversed 
and headed by the symbol of wonder. 

663. So well established is the general order of collocation, 
that marked divergences arrest the attention, and have, by 
reason of their exceptional character, a force which may be 
converted into a useful rhetorical effect ; thus — 

beauties the most opposite. 

Having been successively subject to all these influences, our language 
has become as it were a sort of centre to which beauties the most oppo- 
site converge. — H. T. W. Wood, The Reciprocal Influence of French 
and English Literature in the Eighteenth Century, 1870 . 

It occasionally happens that the surprise of an unusttal 


the word which governs it, the objective cate the verb, and the word 
governed by a preposition the preposition.’ On the other hand, the 
Teniwoha which are the signs of Mood and Tense, and sometimes of 
Person, Number and Case, are suffixed to the words they modify ; pre- 
senting us with a dual system of Collocation analogous to the instances 
cited above . — A Grammar of the Japanese Written Language ; with a 
Short Chrestomathy. By G. W. Aston, M.A. 

^ tn the west country the liveliest expression for growth, whether of 
man or beast or plant, is the verb strive, which in this sense provokes 
comparison with the German treiben. 
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order becomes the evidence to our minds that there is such 
a thing as a usual order of collocation. In the following 
sentence the putting of the comparative clause before the 
verb is an illustration of this : 

•And this it is that I think I have seen, and that I wish, if I can be 
so happy, to shew to those who need it more than myself, and who better 
than myself may profit by it. — James Hinton, The Mystery of Pain. 

When in the Idylls we read of the Table Round, we ex- 
perience a sort of pleasure from the strangeness of the collo- 
cation by which the adjective is put after its substantive : 
starting from the principle that the reverse is the true 
English order of collocation. This is proper to poetry and 
high style ; and it is one of the traces which early French 
culture has left on our literature : 

Seed royall. — 2 Kings xi. i. 

Life eternal.— xvii. 3. 

Devastation universal. — IsaacTaylor, Natural History of Enthusiasm. 

A spring perennial rising in the heart. 

Edward Young, Night Thoughts, viii. 958. 

It lingers also in a few legal expressions which date from 
the French period; as, letters patent, sign manual. 

664. Our habits of collocation are very firmly established, 
so much so, that the Part of Speech is chiefly determined by 
the position of the w^ord. This is only the reverse statement 
of that which has been already exemplified above (664), 
where it has been shewn that each Part of Speech has its own 
proper situation. A crucial test of the regularity of this habit 
may be found if we dan get a word which in the course of 
history has changed its speech-part-ship. Such a word we 
have in only, which was mostly an adjective in our elder liter- 
ature, and is now mostly an adverb. In the following line 
of Spenser, 

But th* only shade and semblant of a knight 

* The Faery Queene, iii. 2. 38. 
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only is an adjective equivalent to ‘^ere ' ; as * tlJe mere shade.’ 
In modern English we cannot preserve at once the word and 
the order : if we will keep the word we must change the order, 
and say ‘ only the shade.’ 

In such cases the unaccustomed reader is checked T^y 
meeting what seems a familiar word in a strange position : 

Thou art only the most Highest over all the earth. — Psalm Ixxxiii. 18. 

In the manuscript Common Prayer Book of 1661 we 
read: ‘In the time of the plague . . . when none of the 
neighbours can be gotten to communicate with the sick, . . . 
the Minister may only communicate with him.’ The Fourth 
Report (1870) of the Commissioners on Public Worship 
contains the proposed amendment : ‘ the Minister alone may 
communicate with him.’ In this instance we have a change 
both of the word and of the position ; and the double change 
carries withal a new ambiguity. 

Collocation changes the grammatical character of the 
symbol of^ which is an adverb if we say, according to English 
idiom, ‘ that which I have spoken to thee of,’ Genesis xxviii. 
15; but a preposition if we use the French construction, 
‘ that of which I spoke to you.’ Permanent characters are 
stamped on words from the accident of their having sur- 
vived in some one particular collocation. 

In the antiquated phrase ‘ my lips shall be fain,’ this fain 
is an adjective, bm a change of collocation makes it a Flat 
Adverb, and in this character the word survives : 

I therefore earnestly beseech you for your own sake, for the sake of 
those yon would fain benefit, and for the sake of the very cause you 
have espoused, that you would reconsider your whole course. — Samuel 
Wilberforce, Life, 5 June, 1865. 

If weird is now only an adjective in English, whereas wyrd, 
fate, was only a substantive, this has resulted (as I apprehend) 
from the fact that the repeated combination ‘ weird sisters’ in 

u m 
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Macbeth has been the parent of all our modern usage of this 
word. And this leads naturally to the next observation. 

665. The palmary example of the great import of collo- 
cation in our language is that of the 'transformation of a 
sxfbstantive into an adjective by position alone. Instances 
abound of the alternate use of the same word as substantive 
and adjective; thus, horse chestnut, chestnut horse', School 
Board, Board School. There is hardly anything more charac- 
teristic of our language than this particular faculty. 

noontide solace, summer grass, mother earth. 

Like a shadow thrown 
Softly and lightly from a passing cloud, 

Death fell upon him, while reclined he lay 
For noontide solace on the summer grass, 

The warm lap of his mother earth. 

William Wordsworth, The Excursion^ Bk*. VII. 

stone weapons^ stone implements^ stone age. 

Stone weapons of many kinds were still in use during the age of 
bronze, and even during that of iron, so that the mere presence of a few 
stone implements is not in itself sufficient evidence that any given ‘find’ 
belongs to the stone age. — Sir John Lubbock, Prc-Historic Tinies^ 
second ed. 1869 ; p. 3. 

vine disease j cattle disease^ potato disease. 

In Hungary there has been no vine disease, no cattle disease, and no 
potato disease. 

Names of Companies and Associations are commonly 
formed upon this model : 

The Bath Church Sunday School Association. 

666. This constructive juxtaposition of two substantives 
stands in an intimate relation with that body of English 
compounds which will be treated of in the first section of the 
next chapter. But nearly related as these two members are, 
they must be carefully distinguished from one another, as 
their very tendency to blend makes it the more necessary to 
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keep them well apart. Just as the lowest stag^ of organised 
existence is that in which we are met by the difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing between animal and vegetable life, so here, in the 
most elementary re^on of syntax, we are hardly able to keep 
the organism of the phrase distinct from that of the word. In 
many instances there is fair room for doubt whether two 
words are in the compound or the construct state. Thus bee 
hive, hive bee ; race horse, horse race ; field path, path field ; herb 
garden, garden herb, may be written either with or without the 
hyphen, that is to say, either as compound words or as words 
in construction. 

The following is a clear instance of a misplaced hyphen ; it 
.ought to be ‘marriage settlements’: 

The Married Women’s Property Act, 1870, was intended to prevent 
the personal property of a woman, her wages and earnings, being at the 
absolute mercy and control of her husband’s creditors. It was supposed- 
that it would be an especial protection to that poorer class of women 
whose property before marriage was too small to be worth the expense 
and life-long trouble of marriage-settlements. 

667. Before the development of flexion and symbolism 
there was a dearth of means for expressing what is now ex- 
pressed by prepositions and adverbs and adverbial phrases. 
In the collocational stage of syntax the chief means resorted 
to for this end was repetition. Early languages bear about 
them traces of this contrivance. The Hebrew is remarkable 
for this. The following little specimen may serve as an in*di- 
cation. In Marp vi. 39, 40, there occurs a Hebraism in the 
Greek text which is not rendered, anddndeed hardly could be 
rendered, in English. The Hebrew (we will call it) says 
‘companies companies,’ and ‘ranks ranks.' The English 
says ‘ by companies ’ and ‘ in ranks.’ Here we have a 
certain idea expressed in the one by a syntax of collocation, 
for repetition is a form of collocation ; and in the other by 
a syntax of symbolism, namely, by the intervention of 

]i m 2 
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prepositions. ‘ Here then we have the most, ancient form 
of expressing this idea contrasted with the most modern. 
Between the$e two lies the flexional way of saying the same 
thing. The true Greek idiom or the*Latin gives it to us 
flexionally in the forms €lKri86v and catervatim, which we 
cannot match by any extant expression in English, 

668. It seldom happens that means which have once been 
largely used, even though they should be superseded by 
newer contrivances, are entirely abolished. We still have 
recourse to mere repetition for an adverbial effect ; as — 

A lesson too too hard for living clay. 

T/ie Faery Queene, iii. 4. 26. 

Oh that this too too solid flesh would melt ! 

Hamlet, i. 2. 

Here we go up up up ; and here we go down down down, is a rule of 
.universal application, expressing the average, the balance, which prevails 
in human affairs. — F. Eden, The Nile without a Dragoman, 1871 ; 
ch. xii. 


609. We will close this section \n^th the flat infinitive, or 
infinitive expressed by position alone, as seen in the follow- 
ing examples : 


I do think. 

They do expect. 

I will hope. 

1 shall go. 

You cannot think. 


You may try 
You might try 
They would have. 
They should not have. 
They shall smart. 


These and other such are but the slender remnant of 


a usage that once was more comprehensive. As we draw 

back to sub-flexionartimes, Ve see this Flat Infinitive^ in 

♦ 

positions which now seem strange ; 

Wilt please your highness walk ? Lewr, iv. 7. 

But labour lost it was to weene approch him neere. 

The Faery Queene, ii. ii. 35. 


^ In Maetznec, English Grammar, vol. iii, init., there is a good store 
of examples of ^se Flat, or as he calls them Pure, Infinitives. 
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The Americans seem to have preserved , one or two 
peculiar usages of the Flat Infinitive ; as — 

... to help persons appreciate landscape more adequately. — ^Thomas 
Starr King, The White Jffills, New York, 1870 ; Prefact. 

In such cases the verb is an infinitive by position. In 
Saxon this infinitive was a flexional one. It could not be 
otherwise, because there was no flexionless infinitive in the 
language. This variety then, which we call the Flat Infini- 
tive, is a direct product of Deflectionization. These verbs in 
shedding Flexion have still retained their infinitival places 
without taking any substitute for Flexion. They shew what 
can be done in verbal expression without the aid of Flexion, 
and thus they appear in the light of a reversion from an 
artificial to a simpler and more primitive type of speech. 

670. The positional stage of syntax is most highly dis- 
played in the Chinese language ; and this is in harmony with 
the claim which Chinese literature makes to an exceedingly 
high antiquity. It seems that the whole of Chinese grammar 
depends upon position. Chinese words change their gram- 
matical character as substantives, adjectives, verbs, according 
to their relative positions in the collocation of the sentenced 
223. 

For instance, the character tch'i, * to govern,’ if placed before a sub- 
stantive remains a verb, as tcKi koiie, ‘ to govern a kingdom ’ ; if the 
order of these two characters is reversed, they signify ‘ the kingdom is 
governed and if the character tch'i be placed after chi, ‘ a magistrate,’ 
it becomes a substantive, and the two words are then to be translated 
‘ the administration of the magistrate|.’ 

Very reirilrkable is the plasticity of signification which 
such a grammatical system demands. I imagine that the 


* Syntaxe Nouvelle de la Langue Chinoise, fondle sur la Position des 
Mots, suivie de deux Trait^s sur les Farticules, et les principaux Teimes 
de Grammaire, d’une Table des Idiotismes, de Fables, de Legendes et 
d’ Apologues traduits mot h mot. Par M. Stainslas Julien. 1869. 
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best European, illustration of the Chinese language is to be 
found in our flat syntax, and the second best the German 
compounds. 

The Chinese belongs to that isolating type of language 
which prevails in Eastern Asia, as the agglutinative type 
prevails in Central Asia, the prefixal in Central Africa, the 
polysynthetic in America, and the inflectional in Europe. 
For it is a remarkable fact, that the great morphological 
types of language are found ^grouped together on continuous 
geographical areas, even though the varieties of speech 
included within a given area may not have a family relation 
with one another. The English language has made great 
progress in the passage out of the flectional into a new phase 
if not a new type, and Deflectionization has brought about 
the renovated simplicity of our Flat Syntax. 


2. Syntax of FLExiojt. 

671. Flexion is any modification of a word whereby its 
relation to the sentence is indicated. This power is very 
variable ; in some languages it is great, in others small : in 
the classical stage of the Latin language it was so great as 
to eclipse and almost suspend the importance of collocation. 
This has been indicated above, 664. 

The English language is at the opposite pole : the syntactic 
import of flexion is with us vpry low, and as compared with 
the import of collocation, it may be said almost |p count for 
nothing. 

The syntax of the English language is therefore at its 
weakest in' this division. "We can only collect a few re- 
maining features, which have lived through the collision of 
the trailkition period, and have up to the present time defied 
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the innovations of the symbolic movement. We will con- 
sider these re|ics in order, taking first those of the Nounal, 
and afterwards those of the Verbal flexion. 


Syntax of Nounal and Pronounal Flexion. 

672 . We have retained the genitive singular of nouns, as 
‘ heart’s desire ' Psalm xx, ‘ Simon’s wife’s mother ’ Luke iv. 
38, ‘yesterdayes Compleat Angler (1653) p. 50. 

It*is however now mostly confined to persons and personifi- 
cations, except for the survival of certain old and set phrases, 
like ‘ money’s worth,’ ‘ out of harm’s way,’ ‘ change for 
change’s sake.’ 

There is a sort of canon laid down by S. T. Coleridge, 
which though a little oif-hand, is near the truth : 

I have read two pages of Lalla Rookh, or whatever it is called. Mer- 
ciful heaven I I dare read no more, that I may be able to answer at once 
to any questions, “ I have but just looked at the work.” Oh, Robinson ! 
if I could, or if I dared, act and feel as Moore and his set do, what 
havoc could I not make amongst their crockery-ware ! Why, there are 
not three lines together without some adulteration of common English, 
and the ever-recurring blunder of using the possessive case, “ com- 
passion's tears,” &c., for the preposition “ of” — a blunder of which I 
have found no instances earlier than Dryden’s slovenly verses written 
for the trade. The rule is, that the case ’s is always personal ; cither it 
marks a person, or a personification, or the relique of some proverbial 
personification, as “who for their belly’s sake” in Lycidas. — Diary ^ 
1817. 

This doctrine cannot be rigidly insisted upon : 

President Woolsey {JVbrt/i American Rcviezv^ October, i» 7 o) inci- 
dentally raises one point which is at the present time being warmly 
discussed with us — the question whether international injuries are inde- 
pendent of municipal law or arise out of it and are to be measured by it. 
The American jurist holds to the former opinion. The rights of other 
nations do not end with the provisions of any country’s municipal law. 

The last clause would in French have to be expressed after 
this manner : — ‘ the provisions of the municipal law of any 
country.' 
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Religious great men have loved to say that their sufficiency was of 
God. But throl^lgh every grea|; spirit runs a train of feeling of this 
sort ; and the power and depth which there undoubtedlj^ is in Calvinism, 
comes frojn Calvinism’s being overwhelmed with it. — Matthew Arnold, 
St. Paul and Protestantism^ p. 210. 

This structure has often an archaic, and sometimes almost 
a romantic or imposing effect; as when President Lincoln 
was admiringly called ‘nature’s diplomat.’ There are but 
few specimens of this type in current use. They have under- 
gone change in two ways. A limited number of them have 
become compounds, as bondsman, kinsman, sportsman, aitd 
others (607) : but the wide and general change has been by 
the substitution of the preposition for the flexion, whereby we 
no longer speak thus — ‘ the man’s rod whom I shall choose ’ 
Numbers xvii. 5 ; but thus — ‘ the rod of the man whom.’ 

However, we still say ‘ a ship’s captain,' and we have not 
yet followed the French — un capitaine de navire. 

A monument of the transition from the flexional to the 
phrasal structure is seen in the Cumulate or Double Genitive, 
a peculiar English combination, where both the of and the 
s are retained, as ‘ that boy of Norcott’s,’ ‘ that idea of 
Palmerston’s.’ 

— that Paradise Lost of Milton’s, which some are pleased to call a 

S oem. — T. Rymer (1678), quoted by Mr. Courthope in Spectator, 15 
[arch, 1884. 

In connection with this Genitive there is another remark- 
able phenomenon, an appearance as of separable flexion. 
It lookS(fis if the possessival termination had detached itself 
in the form of es or is, and had then passed into a pronoun 
by a sort of degeneracy, as in ‘ John his book,’ and other 
well-known examples. An original document of the year 
1525, by the Prior of Bath, begins thus : 

To all trpe Cristen people to whome this present wrytyng Indentour 
shall come William Hollowaye by Code is suffer’nce Priour, &c. . . . 
as they haue doone in tyme paste whan the’saide pastures were in the 
iorde is handes, Spo that thereby t^e lorde is owne werkes elles where 
and woode carria^ be nott nestoppede att any tyme. 
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This supplies the intermediate step between,-iff and his ; 
and the folio wiag quotation supplfes an example of the sort 
of structure in which thfs separable flexion would be felt as 
a convenience : — 

his. 

The Cathedrall Chnrche of Christe in Oxford of Kinge Henry theight 
his fowndac’on . — Assignment by John Haryngton to William Blanchard 
of Catterne, 1594. 

But I have some reason to think that the dialects of the 
Low Dutch regions might enable us to refer this peculiar 
structure to a much more remote origin. Perhaps it was 
brought from the old mother countries by the original set- 
tlers, or some tribe of them. It does not appear in Anglo- 
saxon literature, but it is found as early as the second half of 
the thirteenth century in the later manuscript of Layamon's 
Brut. 

Nu & jeuer maref Non and euere morel 

hauefS J)at clif pare. hauej) Jat clef Jiare. 

Dome on aelche leode f name of pan his i cleped ! 

pat p weos Geomagoges lupe. pis his Gemagog his leope. 

Ed. Madden, vol. i. p. 8a. 

In iii. 285 it occurs three times in one page. I quote only 
one of these instances : 

Inne wes pe uormeste mon Ine was pe forste man 
pe Peteres peni bigo. pat Peter his peny bigan. 

Sarai her. 

Sarai her name is changed . — Genesis xvii, Contents. 

Ariegall his. 

Who when he nigh approcht, shee mote arede 
That it was Talus, Artegall his groome. 

The Faery Queene, v. 6. 8 (1596). 

Telephus his. 

With Telephus his youthful charms . — The Spectator, No. 171. 
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673. Some genitival phrases we have lost altogether, as 
fcr Dagesi far on in the ddy, Scottish fure-days; and early 
days early in the day, which though npt extinct is so obscured 
by time that it is now liable to be regarded as a plural. 

fer dayes. 

Ther was a ladi that duelled fast bi the chirche, that loke euery day 
so longe tyme to make her redy that it made wery and angri the person 
of the chirche and the parisshenes to abide after her. And she happed 
to abide so longe on a sonday that it was fer dayes, and euery man said 
to other^ ‘ This day we trow shall not this lady be kerned and arraied.’- - 
La Tour Lattdry, ed. T. Wright, ch. xxxi. 

Diei multum iam cst. Plant. It is farre dayes. — Thomas Cooper, 
I.atin Dictionary, 1578 ; v. Dies. 

early days. 

’Tis but early dayes. — W. Shakspcare, Troilus and Cressida, iv. 5. la. 

To this group belongs the formula nowadays, written in 
the fifteenth century noth a hage^. 

Our adverbial genitive is but a relic, and so it has been 
during the whole of the present period. 436. Indeed it' 
has never been so strong with us as in German. Perhaps 
we could not find anywhere in our literature so bold an 
example of this kind as Luther’s stracks Laufs in Acts xvi. 

I r, where we have ‘ with a straight course.’ 

674. Of pronominal flexion there is but little remaining 
which really serves any purpose of syntax. The accusa- 
tives (or datives) me, him, her, them, whom, and the genitive 
whose, are the chief; and it rarely happens now that the 
Syntax is dependent upon their flexional form. In the 
phrases of me, to him, from them, it is true that me, him, them ^ . 
are flectional ; but then the relation which the inflection once 
served to express is now expressed by the preposition. Mine 
may be regarded as a flexion by an archaeological effort of 
mind, for it is an old genitive of me. 466. But in its 
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ordinary use there is no longer any call to thinlj^of this, since 
it became adjectival. * 

Dative pronouns without the preposition, as in give me, 
tell him, are more frequent in our elder literature*;. 

That my hand may be restored mee againe. — i Kings xiii. 6. 

And sent him them to Jezreel. — 2 Kings x. 7, 

Lend not vnto him that is mightier than thy selfe ; for if thou lendest 
him, count it but lost . — Ecclesiasticus viii. 12. 


Not even a poet in our day could write her for to her in such 
a structure as this ’ : 


His lovely words her seemd due recompence. 

'I'he Faery Queene, i. 3. 30. 

Methinks is now written as one word. It consists of me 
in the dative case, and thinks, an old impersonal equivalent 
to the Latin videtur, radically connected no doubt with the 
verb ‘ I think,’ ‘ he thinks,’ yet ancestrally distinct. The 
distinction lives in German, denkt thinks, diinkt seems. 

676. A noted instance of pronominal flexion which we 
have borrowed from the French, and which has become 
thoroughly English, though it has long lain under the dis- 
approval of the powers of Latin scholarship, is the use of 
the objective case ih the expressions it is me, it is him. 

Again, the effect of the Messiah’s coming, supposing Jesus to have 
been him. — William Paley, Evidences, ch. vi. 

Latin syntax has almost taught us to think it is I, it is He, 
the only correct formula®. This latter is however a thing 
of no definite lineage ; it is a hybrid between French idiom, 


* The following quotation, sent me by Mr. Plummer, shews that I 
was mistaken : 

Her seem’d she scarce had been a day 
One of God’s choristers. 

D. G. Rossetti, The Blessed Dampsel. 

* For a lively statement of the case, see Alford, Queen's English. 
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which says p’est moi, and Latin scholasticism, which dic- 
tates that the substantive '{'erb must have the same case after 
it as before it. Before all this there was a good old native 
idiom which had it thus : I am it, tj^ou art it, f)e ijf it, or 
St am S, &c. : 

Who koude ryme in Englissh proprely 
His martirdom ; for sothe it am noght I. 

Knight's Tale, 1460. 

» 

And the Germans retain with fidelity the family style, with 
their Ith bin es, Er ist es. 

Anglo-Saxon, 995. Luther, 1534. 

Sume cw^don, He h}^: is ; sume (Stli(!^e fpradi^ett : ®r ifl ti. 
cw^don, Nese, ac is him geltc. (Sttic^e aher; @r ifi i'^m 
He cwae> s6>licc, Ic hit eom. @r felbji abcr fprad^ : 3ci> bin eg. 

John ix. 9. 

. If to the above we add the -s of most nouns plural and 
the -en of a very few, also the -s of the pronouns his, hers, its, 
ours, yours, theirs ; and further, the -er and -est of adjectival 
comparison, — we have exhausted the relics of nounal and 
pronounal flexion which survive in the English language. * 


Syntax of Verbal Flexion. 

676. But the verb is the great stronghold of flexion. 
More than any other part of speech it attracts and attaches 
inflections to itself in times when flexion is growing : and on 
the other hand, when flexioi: is on the wane, the verb is the 
most retentive of the decaying relics, and the most reluctant to 
part with them. There is no language of Western Europe 
in which the verb has parted with its flexion more than in 
English. The Gothic languages are the most advanced 
in this respect, and especially the Danish, Swedish, and 
English. . 
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The verbal inflections, which are sti^ used to express 
person, tense, or mood, are as follows : 

(See) sccst, seeth, sees, saw, sawest, seen, seeing, 

(Look) lookest, looketh, looks, looked, lookedst, looking. 

Half of these are antiquated, and all that are in habitual use 
are, sees, saw, seen, seeing ; looks, looked, looking. 

The Future Tense is expressed by the auxiliaries shall 
and will. 304. The ancestral verb had no flexion for the 
Future ; the Present was used in a Future sense, as indeed 
it still is every day. When we want to be exact and explicit, 
we use the phrasal formula. 

677. A feature worthy of contemplation is that whereby 
the flexion which expresses past time is employed also for 
contingency or uncertainty. It appears as if the link of 
sympathy between the two things thus rendered by a self- 
same formula were remoteness from the speaker’s pos- 
session. 

The word ‘attempted’ is stamped with the idea of past 
time ; but in the following sentence it expresses contingency 
and not time, or if it regards time at all, the time is future. 

His power would break and shiver like glass if he attempted it. 

Here we see that ‘ if he attempted ' means * if he were to 
attenipt ’ : the preterital form is really modal. This secondary 
power of the preterite is well seen in the form 

hadg 

I say not that she ne had kunnyng 

What harme was, or els she 

Had coulde no good, so thinketh me, 

And trewly, for to speke of trouth, 

But she had had, it had be routh. 

Chaucer, The Booke of the Dutchesse, 996. 

He had catched a great cold, had he had no other clothes f o wear 
than the skin of|f bear not yet killed. — Thomas Fuller. 
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Hence it comes ^fhat the apodosis to had is often would be, 
or would have. 

If this man had not twelve thousand a-year, he would be a very stupid 
fellow. — Jane Austen, Mansfield J^ark, ch. iv. 

And some among you held, that if the King 

Had seen the sight, he would have sworn the vow. 

Alfred Tennyson, The Holy Grail, 

678 . In the single case of the verb to he, there are distinct 
forms for the subjunctive tenses. For the present subjunctive,^^: 

If I be bereaved of my children, I am bereaved. — Genesis xliii. 14. 

What though the field be lost? All is not lost. 

John Milton, Paradise Lost, i. 105. 

There was also an indicative be, as there still is in Devon- 
shire, and in our Bible : ‘ They bp blind leaders of the blind,’ 
Malt. XV. 14. In the revision of the Common Prayer Book 
in 1661, are was substituted for be in forty-three places, and 
the indicative be was left standing in one place only — namely, 
in the question ^ Which be they?’ 

For the preterite subjunctive, were : 

I am not able to unfold, how this cautelous enterprise of licencing can 
be exempted from the number of vain and impossible attempts. And 
he who were pleasantly dispos'd, could not well avoid to liken it to the 
exploit of that ^gallant man who thought to pound up the crows by 
shutting his Park gate. — John Milton, Areopagitica, 

679 . The subjunctive tenses are supposed to be now anti- 
quated ; and in the present day we rarely meet with the like 
of this of Isaac Barrow’s : 

Be we never so urgently set, or closely intent upon any work (be we 
feeding, be we travelling, be we trading, be we studying), nothing yet 
can forbid, but that we may together wedge in a thought concerning 
God's goodness, and bolt forth a word of Praise for it. — The Duty oj 
Prayer, 

And yet perhaps the Subjunctive be, is not so wholly 
neglected, even in recent popular literature : 

‘ Well, you must tell me what your colours are.' 

* And will you wear them ? ' 

* Most certainly ; and I will work you a banner if you be victorious.’ 

Endymion, by the author of ^Lothair ’ {j§8o), vol. iii. c. a. 
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If were goes out, it will be a beauty lostj However it may 
be with colloquy and familiar prdSe, it can ill he spared from 
poetry and the style of dignity : 

But to live by law, 

Acting the law we live by without fear ; 

And, because right is right, to follow right, 

Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence. 

Alfred Tennyson, CEnone. 

Should these subjunctives be and were fall into complete 
desuetude (which however I do not anticipate), they would 
leave behind some fossil traces of their existence in the con- 
junction howbeti, and in the phrasal adverb as ii were. 

In the case of ordinary verbs, the subjunctive is dis- 
tinguished from the indicative merely by the denudation of 
flexion, that is, the dropping the -s of the third person ; this 
distinction is chiefly seen in poetry : 

and age to age, 

Though all else pass and fail, delivereth 
At least the great tradition of their God. 

Frederic W. H. Myers, St.John the Baptist. 

680. We will close this section as we closed the previous 

one, with the Infinitive. The old grammatical infinitive in 

• » 

-AN -m lingered on to the sixteenth century. Thus Surrey : 

sayen. 

Give place, ye lovers, here before 
That spent your boasts and brags in vain ; 

My lady’s beauty passeth more 
The best of yours, I dare well sayen, 

Than doth the sun the handle light, 

Or brightest day the darkest night. 

We lost the infinitive in -en, but we unconsciously retained 
the same thing in a slightly disguised form, namely with the 
ending -zhg. 

680 a. The tendency to turn -an -fii into -ing shews itself 
elsewhere : th\^, Abbandun has become Abingdon ; and we 
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are all pretty» familiar with such forms as capting, chicking, 
chMdring, gkrding, lunching. When the mind has lost 
its hold on the meaning of a given form, the organs of speech 
are apt to slide into any contiguous form that has more 
present currency or is more vital with present meaning. The 
-AN -en of the infinitive became -ing because it was sur- 
rounded with nouns and participles in -ing which differed 
from the infinitive by a difference too fine to be held-to in the 
Transition and Early English periods, with their neglect of the 
vernacular. Hence it has become traditional to explain this 
form always either as a substantive or as a present participle. 
But there is a large class of instances to which these expla- 
nations will not apply. In such a sentence as the following, 
‘ Europeans are no match for Orientals at evading a question,’ 
evading is clearly a verb governing its substantive ; and yet it 
•is not a participle, for it has nothing adjectival about it. By 
an infinitive, I understand a verb in a substantival aspect ; by 
a participle, a verb in an adjectival aspect. In the saying of 
Rowland Hill to his co-pastor Theophilus Jones, ‘Never 
mind breaking grammar if &c.,’ the word breaking is clearly 
a verb, and can be no otherwise grammatically designated 
than as an infinitive. The nature of the participle is seen in 
the following : 

All is hazard that we have, 

Here is nothing bideing ; 

Dayes of pleasure are like streams 
Through faire Medows gliding. 

• t, Ballad Society, vol. i. P..350. 

580 b. The analysis of a sentence is, however, a subjec- 
tive act, as we have already observed ; and if any insist on 
mentally supplying the formula requisite to establish the 
participial character of every verb in -ing, I know of no 
argument potent enough to restrain them. But there is a 
large number of instances in which 1 think &at whether the 
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case be historically or grammatically tested, it must be pro- 
nounced an infinitive. As this is a point of some import- 
ance, I have collected’ rather a copious list of examples of 
the infinitive in -ing. Historically there is no case clearer 
than that in which it follows verbs of coming or going ; 
because the connection of the Infinitive with these is well 
known, and is learnt by children in their German lessons, e.g, 
spatzieren gehen go walking. 

ffor yonder I see her come rydinge. 

Percy Ballads, ed. Furnivall, vol. i. p. i6o. 

This lady when shec came thus ryding. — Id. p. i6i. 

Came tow’ring, arm’d in Adamant and Gold. 

John Milton, Paradise Lost, vi. i lo. 

This Infinitive is now commonly parsed as a Participle, 
through the influence of classical tradition, which it is very 
hard to shake our grammar clear of. 

Its grammatical character is sometimes illustrated by the 
help of a (perhaps the French a.) before these infinitives ^ : 

Oh how shall the dumb go a courting? — Bloomfield. 

680 c. Perhaps the plainest instances (to the modern 
grammatical sense) are those in which the word has a verbal 
government, and yet cannot be accounted a participle, as 

dropping, drawing. 

Defend me, therefore, common sense, say I, 

From reveries so airy, from the toil 
Of dropping buckets into empty wells. 

And growing old in drawing nothing up. 

* William Cowper, The Garden. 

finding. 

And I can see that Mrs. Grant is anxious for her not finding! Mansfield 
dull as winter comes on. — Jane Austen, Mansfield Park, vol. ii. ch. 3. 


^ In ‘I go a fishing’ Dr. Murray continues the traditional doctrine 
and calls ‘ fishing ’ a verbal substantive taken actively. New English 
Dictiojfary, p. 3, § 13. I have carefully reconsidered the text in con- 
sequence, but have not made any alteration (ed. 4 ; 1887). 

N n 
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of simplifying. 

I feel it a surprise, every time I see Parry there seems to be a power 
of simplifying whatever comes near him, an atmosphere in which trifles 
die a natural death . — Memoirs of Sir W. E, Parry. 

organizings gatherings obtaining s distributing ^ detecting. 

Organizing charitable relief over areas conterminous with those of 
the Poor Law, and gathering together all the representative forces we 
can for common action, seems to us the best method of obtaining the 
two important aims of distributing judicious charity and detecting im- 
position.— Alsager Hay Hill, Timess October 22, 1869. 

between predicting and conspiring. 

Some people will never distinguish between predicting an eclipse and 
conspiring to bring it about. 

without leaving. 

Csesar spent his winters at Lucca without leaving his province. — 
E. A. Freeman, Essays, vii. p. 166. 

680 d. A very good illustration of our point is furnished 
by sentences of the varying type in which the infinitive- 
regnant with to confronts this flexional infinitive : 

It is quite possible for you to carry your point, without gaining 
your end. 

But talking is not always to converse. 

W. Cowper, Conversation, 7. 

Where the case is so plain, it is not for the dignity of this house to 
inquire instead of acting. — February ii, 1870. 

To select a First Lord of the Admiralty is something like appointing 
the Captain of a ship. — March 14, 1876. 

When there are a great many infinitives to be expressed, 
it is here as elsewhere the delight of our language to have 
the means of avoiding monotony by variation : 

But it is clear that, as society goes on accumulating powers and gifts, 
the one hope of society is in men’s modest and unselfish use of them ; in 
simplicity and nobleness of spirit increasing, as thin^ impossible fo our 
fathers become easy and familiar to us ; in men caring for better things 
than money and ease and honour ; in being able to see the riches of the 
world increase and not set our hearts upon them ; in being j|}>le to 
admire and forego.~R. W. Church, Sermons ^ ii (i868). 
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580 e. A case that deserves a glace apart is* that of being 
and having when they enter into composite infinitives, active 
or passive : 

The present apparent hopelessness of a really CEcumenical Council 
being assembled. — John Keble, Life, p. 425. 

In the next piece it would be allowable to substitute ‘ to 
have heard’ for ‘having heard’: 

I recollect having heard the noble lord the member for Tiverton de- 
liver in this House one of the best speeches I ever listened to. On that 
occasion the noble lord gloried in 8ie proud name of England, and, 
pointing to the security with which an Englishman might travel abroad, 
he triumphed in the idea that his countrymen might exclaim, in the 
spirit of the ancient Roman, Cims Komanns sum. — John Bright, 
Speeches, 1853. 

At the close of the following quotation it would mean the 
same, and be equally correct, if ‘being’ were put in the 
place of to he : 

I did not show all my dissatisfaction, however, for that would only 
have estranged us ; and it is not required, nay, it may be wrong, to 
show all you feel or think : what is required of us is, not to show what 
we do not feel or think ; for that is to be false. — George MacDonald, 
Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood, ch. xii. 

In the following lines Spenser pushes the infinitive with to 

rather beyond its sphere, and thereby provides a good, though 

indirect, illustration of the infinitive in -ing : 

For not to have been dipt in Lethe lake 
Could save the son of Thetis from to die; 

which in plain English would run thus : ‘ His having-been- 
dipped in Lethe could not save ^Achilles from dying.’ 

680 fc The expression in the following line is certainly 
condensed, and the grammar by no means explicit, but I 
should be curious to know by what process of thought the 
word writing could be accepted in any other character than 
that of an infinitive : 

. Nature’s chief master-piece is writing well. 

Alexander Pope, Essay on Criticism, 725. 


N n 2 
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The expresiiion ‘ about , doing anything ’ is not generally 
approved, yet it i^ met with in authors of repute : 

Mrs. Wilson smiled, and, addressing herself to Mrs. Benson, said. 
Now, madam, we will, if you please, return to the house ; for I fancy 
by this time dinner is nearly ready, and my husband and sons are about 
coming home. — Mrs. Trimmer, Fabuhus Histories, ch. xx. 

He was about retracing his steps, when he was suddenly transfixed to 
the spot by a sudden appearance.— Papers, ch. xxiii. 

The aversion which there is to this particular expression 
might perhaps be modified if ^the verb in -ing were acknow- 
ledged to be an infinitive. I apprehend that the ground of 
the objection to all such expressions as ‘ before coming,’ 
‘ since leaving,’ is that, under the participial hypothesis, the 
logical sentiment is dissatisfied. 

580 g. The German scholar will hardly require to have 
the reality of this old infinitive urged upon him, if he marks 
how often the German infinitive can only be rendered by the 
English verb in -ing : 

Luther. i6il. 

Slud^ '^aBen fie ni^Bt 0e« And they neither found me in the 

funben im llembet wit jemanb Temple disputing with any man, 
rebeit, cber einen SlufruBr wadBtn neither raising vp the people, — 
im SSolf, — Acts xxiv. 1 2. 

There are some English constructions in which this infini- 
tive stands out in as unequivocal a character as a German 
or a Latin infinitive could do. Such is the case with attempt- 
ing in the following extract : 

I am not sure that it is of Very nQuch use attempting to define exactly 
what is meant by Honouring parents. — R. W. Dale, The Ten Com- 
mandments, p. 125. ' 

The really dubious cases are those which arise from the 
natural contiguity of the infinitive to the noun-substantive. 
In fact these two may blend so closely as to defy all at- 
tempts at a line of demarcation. I will therefore only say, 
&at in such instances as the following I think the meaning 
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is better apprehended by regarding them as; verb-substan- 
tives, that is to say, infinitives. * 


versing. 

I once more smell the dew and rain, 

And relish versing. George Herbert. 


flying. 

Johnny watched the swallows trying 
Which was cleverest at flying. 

prelating, labouring, lording. 

Amend therfore, and ye that be prelates loke well to your office, for 
right prelatynge is busye labourynge and not lordyng. — Hugh Latimer, 
The Ploughers, 1 549. 

680 h. While we are on this flexional infinitive, I must 
call attention to one of the finest of our provincialisms. 
There is a use of this infinitive which occupies neutral 
ground between active and passive, like the Middle voice in 
Greek. In all classes of society in Yorkshire it may be 
heard ; as, ‘ Do you want the tea making,’ ‘ I want my coat 
brushing,’ ‘ Father wants the door shutting.' ^ 

We contend for the infinitival character of this -ing, willing 
to rescue from the wreck of our old flexional system a time- 
honoured relic. The English language has divested itself of 
flexion to a most remarkable degree, and we should be all 


* In the prospectus of a projected almanack which was circulated in 
November 1869, and which was dated from Darwen, Lancashire, it is 
said that * The miscellaneous matt A on the other pages of the almanack 
treats of topics which the clergy are likely to want prominently placing 
before their parishioners.’ We may regret the loss of this Yorkshire 
idiom, for we lack a middle verb — a verb neither active nor passive. 
The French have managed it in their reflex verbs, as se marier, and the 
Italians thus, maritarsi ; which goes into English either by an active or 
passive. * Je veux me marier ’ may either be turned ‘ I will marry ’ or 
‘ I intend to be married.’ The nearest approach to a distinct provision 
for a middle verb is that which has already been touched on above, 
299 : — ‘Ter get married.’ 
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the more soliqitous to* recognize such forms as still remain. 
The patient eye may now a'ad then restore some ancient out- 
line which has been all but eclipsed by a superficial pattern 
of new device. 


3. Of Syntax by Symbolic Words. 

681 . The most convenient plan for this section will be the 
division into the symbolism of the verb and the symbolism of 
the noun. This division will prove convenient from a his- 
torical point of view. For that explicitness of syntax which 
we have acquired by the development of symbolism, is drawn 
partly from the Gothic and partly from the Roman source. 
It may be said, speaking in general terms, that the explicit 
verb lias come to us from the Saxon, and the explicit noun 
from the French. 

In the previous section the noun was taki^n first and the 
verb second; but here the order is reversed, and thus the 
treatment of the verb is continuous. 

The Explicit Verb. 

The most signal example of a symbolic word is the 
symbol-verb ‘ to be.' From the moment that this verb had 
acquired its symbolic value, we may say that the reign of 
flexion was doomed. Not that it is the universal solvent of 
flexion, but it has been the clvef means of undermining it in 
its own favourite stronghold, the verb. We are told by 
Sanskrit scholars that this symbol is found in the oldest 
Sanskrit monuments, and that none of the Aryan languages 
are without it. But if we compare its functions now in the 
great languages of Europe with those which it had in Greek 
and Latin, we shall find that the agency of this verb to be has 
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greatly enlarged its sphere. Take ftr example the passive 
verb, which had a complete flexional apparatus in Greek as 
in Latin, e.g. amor with its parts — all these flexions have 
disappeared, and in place of each one of them has stepped in 
a function of this symbolic vert : 

Amor, I am laved, Tch bin geliebt. 

Amabar, I was laved, Ich war geliebt. 

Amabor, J shall be laved, Ich werde geliebt. 

Amarer, I should be laved, Ich wurde geliebt. 

Not only is this verb the symbol of passivity in our family, 
but also in the Romanesque languages. Thus, in French, 
Je Buis (4tais, serai, serais) aim6. Yet this family of 
languages had a perfectly equipped flexional' passive verb, 
which they have entirely abandoned in favour of this Phrasal 
Passive. Thus we see that the Romanesque family has done 
in the full light of history what our people did in a more 
remote or an obscurer era. 

682. The great power of this symbol-verb for dissolving 
flexional structures was long dormant. The Hebrew is a 
highly flexional language in regard to its system of verbs. 
The symbol-verb was there in complete development, but in 
very limited action. The following statement will give some 
idea of the case. In the English version of the little Book of 
Jonah I count forty-tw'o occurrences of the verb * to be,’ but 
when I refer to the original, I find that only six of these are 
represented by the verb ‘to be’ in Hebrew. And as one of 
the cases is not symbolic but substantive, we have the still 
wider ratio of five to forty-(5ne : — the Hebrew text has the 
symbol- verb only five times, where the English translation has 
it forty-one times. 

It is this extension of the field of the symbol-verb which 
has occasioned that suspension of verbal development and 
the corresponding enlargement of the nounal ranks which 
was noticed above. 386. 
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^83. When a new liiovement of this sort rises in language, 
it commonly pushes itself forward till it awakens resistance. 
So we see this symbol-verb ramifying with luxuriant varia- 
tions, such as is being, was being, is io be, is to do, have to be, 
had better be. 

was being. 

Eric was a high-spirited son of a jarl of Jadar in Norway, who, op- 
posing the encroachments of the king upon his feudal rights, in common 
with his class, was forced to flee the country. Escaping with his son, 
he established himself in Iceland, which was then being peopled by such 
refugees from tyranny and wrong ; and a society was being formed 
which, for love of liberty and the actual possession of republican freedom, 
has never been excelled. — Isaac Hayes, M.D., Greenlaiid^ ch. iv. 

were to be. 

The schoolmaster replied that if the best histories and the works of 
the best poets were to be excluded, then a new language and a new 
literature must be invented. — House of Commons, June 24, 1870. 

have to be. 

u 

Many things have to be remembered before we can reason with safety 
on this intricate subject . — The Times^ February 14, 1873. 

had better be. 

A history of religious or political convictions conducted on this 
system had better be entitled A history of prejudices. — ^.’Mtixa^Huhean 
Lectures for 1869, p. 32. 

From an early friend of Cardinal Newman’s I learnt that 
he had long ago expressed a strong dislike to the cumulate 
formula is being. I desired to be more particularly informed, 
and Dr. Newman wrote as follows to his friend ^ ‘ It surprises 
me that my antipathy to “ is being” existed so long ago. It 
is as keen and bitter now as* ** ever it was, though I don’t 
pretend to be able to defend it.’ This repugnance is pro- 
bably shared by many, though the same formula was freely 
used in Greek prose of the best age. . 


* The Reverend George Buckle, now Rector of Weston-super-Mare 

(ed. 4 ; 1887). 
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684. The topmost pinnacle of symbolic phraseology is at- 
tained when the symbol-verb joins with some symbol-adverb 
to produce a predication of great compass with proportion- 
ately vague and sometimes untranslateable import; as there 
is^ there was^ there has been, — to he off, about, up to him. In 
this aptitude to make wide symbolic phrases, a few other* 
familiar verbs participate, especially come, go, take : — to take to, 
to come by, to go in for, and the imperatives come on, go to. 

I had no intention of going in for — that is the phrase now — g;oing in 
for the romantic. — George MacDonald, Annals of a Quiet Neighbour^ 
hood, ch. vii. 

By such means we attain to a subtle and elastic diction, 
such as is possible only in languages that have had many 
centuries of culture. And in proportion as the sense of such 
symbolic phrases is no longer amenable to etymology or logic, 
but a masterful work of the aggregate mind, we return to an 
interjectional pliability of signification, by which we perceive 
that we have come round full circle and are approaching the 
point from which we set out. Thus come on is no longer a 
call to approach, but simply a note of encouragement, as in 
Exodus i. 10 , where both Luther and De Wette express it by 
the interjection wohlan; and Miles Coverdale has simply 
Vp. In Genesis xi. the same cry is tliree times rendered by 
Goe to. 

686. Keeping a sort of company with the verb to be, there 
is found in all the great languages a verb which signifies to 
come to be, to get to be. This !s in Greek yivtaSai, in Latin 
fieri, in French devenir, and in German werden — symbol-* 
verbs of great mark each in its own language. In our native 
tongue the old word was weorSan, the analogue of the 
German werden, but we gradually lost it; and now we 
retain only a relic of it in the imperative or subjunctive worth, 
as in the expression, ‘ Woe worth the day.’ Instead of this 
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WEGRtSAN wcr have qlialified a new word for its place, a com- 
pound of the verb come^ hamely become. In early times the 
sense of ^ coming' was dominant in this compound, as is seen 
in the following from the Ballad of Brunanburh : 


— sij)])aii eastan hider • 
Engle and Seaxe * 
up becoman • 
ofer brad brimu • 

Brytene sobtan 
wlance wigsmiSas 

Wealas ofercdman 
eorlas arhwate 

eard begeatan. 


since eastwhence hither 
Angles and Saxons 

came to land; 
over the broad wave 
Britain sought 
the gallant war- smiths, 

o’ercame the Welsh, 
warriors heroic, 

they founded a home. 


Even as late as Shakspeare this sense was still vigorous ; 

Riu, But Madam, where is Warwicke then become? 

Gray. I am inform’d that he comes towards London. 

3 Henry VI, iv. 4. 25. 

In our days where and become will not construe together, 
because the latter has lost all signification of locality. Either 
we should ask ‘ Where is Warwick gone to ? ’ or ‘ What is 
become of Warwick ? ’ In short, the word has been tho- 
roughly symbolised, and so qualified to take the place of the 
discharged wkor'San. Here again, as in so many other 
places, we have followed the French. It is the French 
devenir that we give expression to (nay, that we mimic) in 
our modern verb become. 

This is however a matter of only superficial importance so 
far as syntax is concernedr What does it matter whether 
*a certain function is discharged by weorSan or by devenir? 
it is functions and not roots that structural philology attends 
to. In so far as we construe our become differently from the 
construction of the old weor'San, so far is the change struc- 
tural, and no further. Broadly speaking, the analogues of 
th^ verb have a -general resemblance of construction in all 
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the great languages, and in Conformity n^ith these our become, 
lapng aside its earlier habits, has with its new relations 
adopted manners to correspond. 

686. Now we come to a symbol-verb of a peculiarly 
insular character, namely, the auxiliary do. 

And in touching this verb, let us first dispose of that use- 
which is common to us with French, and even, though less 
markedly, with other languages. I mean that use in which 
it figures as a representative or vicegerent for any antecedent 
verb : 

A wise man will make better use of an idle pamphlet, than a fool will 
do of sacred Scripture. — John Milton, Areo;pagitica. 

The auxiliary use is different. It sprang from the French 
faire, as in faire faire, to cause a thing to be done. And, at 
first, even in English, its action was just the same as is that 
of the auxiliary faire to this day in French. Thus ‘ dede* 
translate ’ meant not the same as our ‘ did translate,’ but 
‘ caused to be translated.’ At length it became a symbolic 
expression of tense, both in affirmative and negative sentences. 
This is its peculiarly English function. The following 
quotations exhibit these two uses in combination : 

I delybered in myself to translate it in to our maternal tonge / And 
whan I so had achyeued [achieved] the sayd translacion / 1 dyde doo set 
in enprynte a certeyn nombre of theym / Which anone were depesshed 
and solde. — William Caxton, The Game of the Ches3e^ A.D. 1474 ; 
Preface. 

My lord Abbot of Westmynster did do shewe to me late certays euy- 
dences wryton in old Englisshe,,for tc^reduce it into Englisshe now vsid, 
&c. — William Caxton, Mneidos^ Prologue (Blaydes’ Life of Caxton,* 
vol. i. p. 66 ). 

But now it has dropped half its function, for it is not used 
with the affirmative verb unless something more than the 
ordinary force of assertion is required. The affirmative and 
negative verb therefore are thus declined ; 
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Affirmativi,. Negative. 

A 

I wish. I do not wish. 

I wished. I did not wish. 

Go. Do not go. 

If I go. If I do not go. 

If I went. If I did not go. 

Here we may take occasion to notice what a series of 
changes our formula of Verbal Negation has passed through. 
At first it was the simple and ancient ne (MG. ni) preceding 
the verb ; then, this was echoed by an adverb nA or nAwiht 
on the other side of the verb; next, the ne disappeared, 
leaving only its echo, which, in Scottish became adherent 
-na, in rustic English -n (was’n, did’n), in literary English 
naugj^t nought not. But we have managed it so, that 
though postfixed, it is postfixed only to an auxiliary, and our 
Verbal Negative has in fact come round so as once more 
to precede the effective verb of the sentence. 

The affirmative side is clear of this auxiliary : 

But natural selection only weeds, and does not plant. — J. B. Mozley, 
Essays, ii. 397. 

And yet the affirmative will also take it when antithesis 
provokes energy : 

True fortitude of the understanding consists in not suffering what we 
do know to be disturbed by what we do not know. — William Paley, 
Natural Theology. 

Apart from emphasis, it is confined to the negative pro- 
position, and to interrogations ; — Where did you go ? What 
do you think ? 

As a summary of the established and ordinary uSe of this 
auxiliary, we may exhibit its presence and its absence in four 
sentences : 

N. Butler rested the proof of religion on Analogy. 

M. Did Butler rest the proof of religion on Analogy? 

N. Butler did rest the proof of religion on Analogy ! 

M. Butler did not rest the proof of religion on Analogy. 
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But in the earlier usage it weyt even with* the gentlest 

affirmatives, and this usage still holds in provincial dialects, 

as in the following from the Dorset poems : 

Where wide slow 
The stream did flow, 

And flags did grow and lightly flee, 

Below the grey-leaved withy tree ; 

Whilst clack clack clack from hour to hour 
Did go the mill by doty Stour. 

At present this auxiliary is not used to form indicative 
tenses of the verb to be^ but we find it so used in the medieval 
Ballads and Romances ^ Thus in Eger and Grime : 

Gryme sayd, ‘howTarr haue wee to that citye 
whereas that Ladyes dwelling doth bee?’ Line 758. 

^ why Sir,’ said shee, * but is it yee 

that in such great perill here did bee?’ Line 788. 

It was a heauenly Melodye 

for a Knight that did a louer bee. Line 926. 

However, we retain the use of this auxiliary in the 
Imperative mood of the verb to he\ as ‘ Do be good,’ ‘ Don’t 
be surprised,’ ‘ do not be sb bitter with me,' Mids. iii. 2. 306. 

687. Thus we have added do, did to our auxiliaries, and 
this is an insular acquisition, as is also get, got. The great bulk 
of the auxiliaries of our language are ancestral, and they will 
be generally found to correspond to the verbal modes of 
expression which are used in German and the other dialects 
of the Gothic stock. I speak of such auxiliaries as shall, 
should, may, might, can, could,* let. These auxiliaries are 
characteristic of our family of languages. An example or 
two will suflSce to indicate hfcw greatly these help-words place 

^ The fonnala ‘ doth be ’ reappears in ouj day : 

Those frank eyes, where deep doth be 
An angelic gravity. 

Matthew Arnold, A Memory-Picture, Stanza 6. 
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our language in a state of contrast with the Romanesque 
tongues: 


Spanish/ Italian. French. 

amar6 amer6 iiimerai 

ainariamos ameremmo aimerions 

*am<6mos amiamo aimons 


I shall or will love, 
we should or would love, 
let us love. 


688. There is yet another feature in the symbolism sur- 
rounding the verb, in which the English use maintains the 
ancestral habit, and is at variance with the Romanesque. 
This is in regard to those adverbs which in the Romanesque 
languages have the habit of prefixing themselves inseparably 
to their verbs. The equivalents of these are not always, but 
for the most part, separate or at least separable in English 
and German and the Gothic languages generally. This will 
be readily understood by the help of a few examples of this 
contrast between French and English. They are taken from 
Randle Cotgrave's Dictionary, 1611 : 

Abboyer, to barke or bay at. 

Decourir, to run down. 

Descrier, to cry down. 

Proteler, to shift off. 

Pourvoir, to provide for. 

, Rebouillir, to boil once more. 

Rebouler, to bowle againe. 

t 

i 

One verbal structure which existed in Saxon, and was 
reinforced in the French perioi^ has not rooted itself per- 
manently, and that is the Reflexive. We find ‘endeavour 
ourselves ’ in the Common Prayer Book, but on the whole it 
may be said that the examples of this sort are now antiquarian 
curiosities. 

Another verbal structure, which came to us through both 
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sources, and which we inherited in all As fullness, has also 
fallen into disuse, and that is the Impersonal verb : 

me semed. 

. . . there was an excellent doctoui^' of dyuynyte in the royame of 
fraunce of the ordre of thospytal of Saynt Johns of Jherusalem whiche 
entended the same, and hath made a book of the chesse moralysed . 
whiche at such tyme as I was resident at brudgys [Bruges] in the counte 
of Flaundres cam in to my handes / whiche whan I had redde and 
ourseen / me semed ful necessayre for to be had in englisshe, — William 
Caxton, 7Vie Game of the Chesse, A. D. 1474 ; Preface. 

hhe/h you, 

. . . for this liketh you, O yee children of Israel. — Aniosvf, 5 ( 1611 ). 

Modern English has made a new phrasal verb, and one 
that yet waits for a name. In this new verb the pronoun it, 
referring to no noun, acts as an objective accompaniment, 
and runs next after the verb : — ‘ to revel it ^ Shakspeare, Com, 
of Errors, iv. 4. 66 : ‘ lord Angelo dukes it well ' Meas. for 
Mens. iii. 2. 100: ‘foot it’ Tempest, i. 2. 380: ‘prince it’ 
Cymbeline iii. 4. 85 : ‘queen it’ Henry VIII, ii. 3. 37. 

Come and trip it as you go, 

On the light fantastic toe. 

John Milton, V Allegro. 

I"ll prose it here. I’ll verse it there. 

And picturesque it everywhere. 

William Combe, Doctor Syntax in search of the Picturesque, Canto i. 

Thus we have seen that the verbal symbolism, that whic^ 
gives our verbs the phrasal turn, consists in pronouns and in 
symbol-adverbs, and most of all in symbol-verbs, namely the 

verb to he and the Auxiliaries. 

♦ 

The Explicit Noun. 

689 . If we turn now from the symijolism that is found in 
and about the verb, to that which is attendant upon the 
noun, we shall see that the latter is most prominently drawn 
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from the articles und the prepositions. These are the 
symbolic satellites of the noun. And there is perceivable 
a certain co-operation with one another in their action. 
When two substantives are united by a genitival relation, as 
HiELE)7A HLio, and you substitute of for the genitival flexion 
of the one noun, you find yourself often induced to give the 
other noun an article ; thus> we may either say ‘ heroes’ 
shelter ’ avoiding both preposition and article, or using them 
both, ‘ the shelter of heroes.' If we compare the Versions of 
1535 of 16 1 1 in Daniel 2, the elder has ‘and there 
brought them into his gods treasury’; but the younger has it 
‘ into the treasure-house of his god.’ The change of structure 
from flexional to symbolic has thus brought in two symbols 
to attend on the noun, namely, the Preposition and the 
Article. 

690 . There are in English two great formulas for the 
construction of substantival phrases, and there is perhaps no 
more convenient, as there certainly cannot be a more national 
medium of exhibiting these, than through the long and short 
titles of our Acts of Parliament. 

According to one of these formulas, the words and phrases 
which constitute a substantival whole, are concatenated by 
means of symbols, thus : 

An Act further to amend the Laws relating to the Representation of 
the People in England and Wales. ' 

An Act for the Abolition of Compulsory Church Rates. 

An Act for the Amendment of the Act of Uniformity. 

Tll§ Other formula merely collocates the chief nounal 
words in juxtaposition, and in a reversed order : 

The Representation of the People Act. 

The Compulsory Church Rate Abolition Act. 

The Act of Uniformity Amendment Act. 
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And so for all complex notions we ’have a short title, as 
well as a stately formula of designation. 

Our speech has acquired this faculty and range of varia- 
tion by its historical combination of the two great linguistic 
elements of Western civilization, the Roman and the Gothic. 
The long style of structure is that which we have learned 
from the French : the short ^and (as it now seems) reversed 
style is our own native Saxon. 

Between these two formulas, so widely divergent, there 
lies the whole region of Flexion, and the prepositions of the 
longer formula have come in as substitutes for case-endings. 

As the triple variety in our syntax has eome to us by 
nature, so it is an hereditary usage to speak and write with 
that variation whieh the eourse of our history and the growth 
of our speech has made congenial. And this variation has 
moreover its utility, as when in antithesis it removes the 
contrast from the ear, and leaves it only to the mind, thus 
purging the language of a certain sensuous importunity ; as 
may be seen by the following example, wherein the italics are 
happily placed for our purpose : 

God grant when men are at //tetr wits end, they may be at the 
beginning of their faith, valiantly to hold out in the Truth. — Thomas 
Fuller, Abel Redevivus\ the Epistle to the Reader, 1651 . 

691. The substitution of the preposition instead of the 
case of the noun, has been extended also to the pronoun. 
Hence a variety of pronounal phrases, such as few of us, one 
of yoHj, all of them ; and cumulative phrases also, zs, of my 
own, of yours, of theirs, from thence. 

And the conjunctions which are formed from pro- 
nouns soon catch this phrasal habit : 

out of which to. 

But those wise and good men whose ob^ct it had been all along to 
save what they could of the wreck, out of which to construct another 
ark, &c. — Blunt, History of the Reformation, ch. ix. 
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This has been felt tqf be a Frehchism or a classicism, and 
the English humour has nsver thoroughly liked it. At best 
it is but book-English. One of the most salient of the 
features of Addison’s style asserts the native idiom in this 
particular ; as, ‘ This is the t;hing which I spoke to you of.’ 
This English reluctance to welcome of which, io which, 
from which, as conjunctions, is to be noted as the point 
where our instincts lead us to resist the further progress of 
the French element. At this point there is, however, much 
vacillation and uncertainty : the English ear not being quite 
satisfied with either construction. The following is from one 
of Addison’s papers : 

This Morning I received from him the following Letter, which, after 
having rectified some little Orthographical Mistakes, 1 shall make a 
Present of to the Publick, — The Spectator, No. 499. 

The contact of the symbols of io is not pleasing. But 
notwithstanding the untowardness of these little collisions, it 
still holds, that when point is desired, the native fashion, the 
so-called Addisonian, is resorted to. In the following quota- 
tion, the typography of the author is (as always) carefully 
respected : 

The next great question is, what they did this for. That it was for 
a miraculous story of some kind or other, is to my apprehension ex- 
tremely manifest ; — William Paley, Evidences, Prop. I. ch. x. 

592. One of the prepositions has acquired for itself a very 
remarkable function, in attendance not on a noun, but on 
a verb ; and yet it is a noun also ; it is at the point of jujaction 
between noun and verb, that is to say, the Infinitive. Here 
the preposition to has made for itself a permanent place, just 
as at has in Danish, and a (Latin ad) in Wallachian. 

Danish. English. Wallachian. 

at bsere ' to bear a porta 

at skrive to write a aoria 
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Thus we perceive that the prepositonal fcym of the in- 
finitive is not peculiar to English, as against other Gothic 
tongues ; nor yet to the Gothic, as opposed to the Romance 
family of languages; but that it springs up indifferently 
under various conditions, and tnerefore must be referred to 
some general tendency. What that tendency is I have already 
surmised in the chapter on the adverbs. 463. 

693. We have now reached the final stage of development 
of speech in its effort to overtake the several meanings of the 
mind and invest them each with an appropriate distinctness 
of form. It is as if we l^d followed with our eye the 
branchings of a growing tree till we came to the tips of last 
year’s spray. Of the year’s new growth in tender wood, 
only a small part will permanently endure. This infinitude 
of little shoots will forthwith enter into a competition, which 
will increase in severity w'ith every season, and nature’s 
pruning will lop out year by year the weakest, until at 
length a very few will have established for themselves a post 
of permanence. 

The sprays of language are these phrasal forms which are 
produced by the combining power of symbolic words. They 
are constantly springing up in particular classes of society, 
in particular localities or crafts or schools ; and in the same 
sphere they mostly pass their existence until they are ousted 
by some phrase of newer device. Now and then it happejis 
that one escapes beyond the pale of its class and becomes 
more generally known, but efen then, in most cases, it is 
only to etjoy a short career and be soon forgotten. An 
instance of this occurred in the recent expression io make it 
out, which originated about thirty years ago in the aristocratic 
region, got enlarged so far as to be current among the whole 
of the educated classes, and then passed quietly into oblivion. 
A distinguished Queen’s Counsel told me how he found 

002 
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himself one day seated at a dinner table where the company 
was mostly of higher rank than he had been used to, and 
that by way of opening conversation with the lady next him, 
he asked her the question oft the hour, Whether she had been 
to the Royal Academy? She had not; she had not been 
able ^0 make it out. ‘ Make it out ! ' thought my friend to 
himself, ‘ What can that mean ? This is one of their aristo- 
cratic phrases that they understand among themselves.’ In 
course of time it became more public, and was heard on all 
sides, ?^nd it meant the same as to make time for a thing. 
But it had no chance of perijijanence, because there was 
already a well-established and more necessary use of this 
very phrase, ‘ to make it out,' in the sense of clearing up a 
difficulty or uncertainty. 

Let us take an example from the other end of the com- 
munity. In Somersetshire the ordinary phrase ‘ to have to 
do a thing,’ is in frequent and varied use. The negative 
‘ not to have to do ' is common as a euphemism for saying 
that the thing is prohibited. The parson came suddenly 
upon some rustic children who were swinging where they 
had no right to be, and as he drove them off, one boy made 
himself the spokesman : ‘ Please, sir, we did n know as we 
had n had to swing here 1’ 

' Concluding Remarks on Syntax. 

694. There are two chief* controlling influences in the 
formation of the sentence, namely Logic and Rhythm. Of 
rhythm we shall have to speak in the chapter on Prosody : 
logic associates itself with Syntax. 

Logic as a mental faculty is not originative and creative ; 
it is only regulative and'continuative. A stock of thought is 
presupposed, and the part of logic is to arrange this in an 
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intelligent order. For the purposes 5 of philology we may 
define logic as an intellectual colnsistency in syntax, a regu- 
larity of language which guides thought smoothly and with 
a sense of consecutiveness. 

The meaning may often be clear enough though the 
language may be so inconsequent as to deserve the name of 
nonsense. In a certain Improvement Act of the session of 
1872, the interpretation clause lays it down as a rule ‘that 
the term “new building” means any building pulled or burnt 
down to or within ten feet-from the surface of the adjoining 
ground.’ The meaning is, plain enough, that no building 
shall be accounted as new, of which more than ten feet was 
old. But it is illogical, it creates a jumble and discord of 
thought, across which the mind has to scramble after the 
sense. 

Sometimes in language, as in music, such a discord may 
be entertaining : 

Some girls were asked by one of our inspectors of schools, whether 
they knew what was the meaning of the word scandal. One little girl 
stepped vigorously forward, and throwing her hand up in that sema- 
phore fashion by which children indicate the possession of knowledge, 
attracted the notice of the inspector. He desired her to answer the 
question ; upon which she uttered these memorable words : ‘ Nobody 
does nothing, and evei7body goes on telling of it everywhere.’ . . . 
listen to it again. ‘ Nobody does nothing (regard the force of that 
double negative), and everybody goes on (note the continuity of slander) 
telling of it everywhere .’ — Good Words, August 1872 ; ‘ A Conversation 
of Certain Friends in Council.’ 

• 

606 . We have shewn abundant readiness to do justice to 
the claims of the logical sens 5 . Our dismissal of the elder 
negative, 'and our rule that two negatives are equal to an 
affirmative, are an instance in which logical sense rather than 
speech-instinct has had the sway. In the latter part of last 
century we had reached a sort of fulminating point in the 
matter of logical syntax, and since that time there has been 
a relaxation and some little disposition to admit structures 
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that are expressive or ?pleasing, though they cannot quite give 
a logical account of themselves. Nothing is plainer, for 
example, than this, that two or more subjects united by 
‘ and ’ form plurality, and ^^hould logically have a plural 
verb ; and therefore the following is logically right : 

Mr. Jenkins’s house was about a mile from Mr. Benson’s : it was de* 
lightfully situated; there were a beautiful lawn and canal before it, 

and a charming garden behind Mrs. Trimmer, Fabulom Histories, 

ch. X. 

No one hardly would write so now-a-days : it offends from 
excess of logic. Here is another “instance in which the logic 
is too rigid : 

A very small number of similar reminiscences of my own is also 
added. — Sir George Henry Rose, Marchmont Papers ; Preface. 

And here is an example of the freedom resulting from 
watching the thought rather than the words: 

Parliament were more particular about their sport than about the 
object of it. — J. B. Mozley, Essays, ‘ Archbishop Laud,’ p. 137. 

696. Nouns of multitude enjoy the privilege of construing 
either as singulars or as plurals: but if within the same 
sentence they take both constructions, there arises the sense 
of illogicality, as in this : 

Samaria for their sinnes, is captiuated. — 2 Kings xvii ; Contents. 

The logical quality of speech is contingent on a variety of 
attendant circumstances. What has been logical once is not 
logical always. 

In Exodus iv. Contents, we read, ‘ The people beleeueth 
them,’ where we should now jay ‘ The people believe them.’ 
There is here a double adjustment, first as concerns the 
grammatical Number of this collective noun, and secondly 
as to that of the termination -eth, which was once a plural 
termination. So that while the two forms of this sentence 
have been equally logical each in its day, the latter only 
seems logics ’now. 
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By universal assent the French is reputed tlje most logical 
of languages. This jfi. not due ‘ to any special sensitiveness 
which the nation has displayed upon this subject: on the 
contrary, they have followed fhf natural speecn-instinct with 
greater simplicity than we have, as is witnessed by the dif- 
ferent conduct of the two nations in the matter of the Double 
Negative. Nor is there any language which is fuller of 
idioms defying logical analysis. But the meaning upon the 
French page is transparent, and the mind follows the lan- 
guage not only without impediment, but also with the en- 
joyment of a perceptible harmony between the structure and 
the sense. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

OF COMPOUNDS. 

697 . In a general way of speaking, compounds are merely 
morsels of syntax which from being often together have 
become adherent, and have grown into something between 
phrases and words. A mature language makes fresh com- 
pounds after the pattern established; but the origin of the 
pattern is to be sought in the habits, often the earlier habits, 
of the syntactical structure. » 

Accordingly some of our compounds do and others do 
not represent the present order of syntax. Since income 
was formed, we have changed the syntax of the verb, and we 
say come in ; but the modern compound break-water is in . 
harmony with present syntax. 

Compounds vary extremely as regards laxity or compact- 
ness of fabric. When first made they are very lax, and 
hardly to be distinguished as compounds from words in 
syntax. Such loose compounds are daily made by little more 
than the trick of inserting hyphens. In the Cornhill Maga- 
zine a writer upon rhetoric designates a certain style of 
diction as the ‘ allude-to-an-individual’ style. In those 
languages which have a ready faculty for compound-making, 
this sort of off-hand compound has always been one of the 
recognised means of being humorous. 
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Index-learning. • 

How Index- learning turns no student pale, 

Yet holds the eel of Science by the tail. 

Alexander Pope, i. 279- 

kouse-and-village-sprinkled. 

Rough hills descend, and mingle with the wide 
Grove-tufted, house-and-villagc-sprinkled plain ; — 

William Allingham, Laurence Bloomfield, V. 291, 

Passing over this sort, which are hardly to be ranged as 
compounds at all, we have such loose examples as forget- 
me-not, and such compact examples as mankind, nostril, 
boatswain, which through long use are so well knit as to be 
more like simple words than compounds. The compound 
state, properly so called, is an intermediate condition be- 
tween the phrase and the word ; a transition which the 
phrase passes through in order to become gradually con- 
densed into a simple word. We are of old familiar with the 
grammatical idea that phrases are made out of words, but 
here we recognise that the reverse of this is also true, and 
that words are made out of phrases. 

698. The distinctive condition which marks that a com- 
pound has been formed, is the change of accent. The differ- 
ence between ‘ black bird’ and ‘ blackbird ’ is one of accent’. 
Or, when it is stated of a horse that he is * two years old,’ 
each of these words has its own several tone ; but make a 
trisyllable of it, and say ‘ a twc^year-old,’ and the sound is * 
greatly altered. The second and third words lean enclitically 
on the first, while the first has gathered up all the smartness 
of tone into itself, and goes off almost like the snap of a 


* The principle seems to be that the aSfcent goes with the stress of 
^ertion or thought. And this accounts for an occasional exception 
like mankind with the tone on the last syllable. 
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trigger. T^ie writt^m sign which is used to signify that 
a compound is intended^ is the hyphen ; which may there- 
fore be regarded as being indirectly a note of accent. This is 
the reason Vhy the hyphej^. is so much more used in poetry 
than in prose. The poet'xs attending to his cadences, and 
therefore he appreciates the accentual value of the hyphen. 

Our prose (on the other hand) is sprinkled with com- 
pounds which are written hyphenless as if they were in 
construction. There is no need to search for examples, 
they offer themselves on the page of the moment. On the 
page that happens to be under my eye, I find two com- 
pounds, both without hyphens : 

coast-line. 

Indeed these old coal layers call to mind our peat bogs. We find a 
layer of peat nearly everywhere on our coast line between high and low 
water mark. 

I think most people would read coal layers and peat bogs as 
compounds also; but on these there might be a difference 
of opinion. The same may be said of millstone grit in the 
next quotation : but there can be no doubt as to 

coal-producing. 

You know that if you heat a poker it expands: the heat making it 
longer. The earth is in the same state as a hot poker, and parts of it 
expand or contract as the heat withii^^jit ebbs and flows. I have here a 
section of the coal measures of Lancashire. Upon a thick base of mill- 
stone grit, of which most of our hills are composed, you have the coal 
producing rocks, which, instead of being horizontal as they were origin- 
, ally, have been tilted up. — W. B<jyd Dawkins, On Coal. 

699 . An incident which attends upon the act of com- 
pounding is this, — that the old grammatical habit of the final 
member is subjected to the grammatical idea of the new 
compound. Any part of speech will assume in compound- 
ing the substantive chafacter, and will pluralize as such. Thus 
forget-me-not, plural forget-me-nots. I reqaember a quaker 
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lady, who, with the grave and gentle dignity that, formed part 
of her beautiful character, disapproved of chimney-ornaments, 
on the ground that they were need-nots. Moreover, a plural 
form, on entering into composition, takes a new character 
as a singular, and withal a new‘ power of receiving a new 
plurality. Thus, singular sixpence^ plural sixpences. 

Inasmuch then as compounds are in their origin simply 
fragments of structure in a state of cohesion, it seems natural 
to classify them according to the divisions of syntax. The 
relation between the members of a compound is expressed 
in one of three ways ; either (i) by their relative position, as 
in the difference between pathfield, racehorse., and fieldpath, 
horserace ; or (2) by an inflexion of one of the parts, as in 
landsman, subtle-cadenced \ or (3) by the intervention of a 
symbolic word, as in man-of-war, bread-and-cheese. The first 
and third are the methods in greatest vogue ; the second is 
for the most part either technical or literary. Often it may 
be observed that the first and third are alternatives ; thus in 
the north they say breadloaf but in the south loaf-of-bread ; 
and for a drink of water we find 

Alls iff })u drunnke waterrdrinncli. 

As if thou drankst a waterdrink. 

Ormulum, ii. 149 . 

We will speak of these three as Compounds of the First 
Order, Compounds of the Second Order, and Compounds of 
the Third Order. 


1. Compounds of the First Order. 

600 . The most prevalent means ^ which compounds are 
made is by mere juxtaposition. Tms is the case in many 
important languages besides English. In Hebrew, for ex- 
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ample, Beer, signifies a well, and Sheba signifies an oath ; 
and when these two are* put together, we have the name 
Beersheba, which means ‘ the well of the oath/ In English 
the positioifs of the par ts^. would be reversed, and it would 
stand as Oath-well. So Ebenezer, from Eben stone, and 
Ezer help, would be Helpstone. In Welsh the order is the 
same as in Hebrew, and the reverse of the English order. 
Thus Llan is church, and Fair is an altered form of Mair, 
that is Mary, and the Welsh express Marychurch in the 
reverse order, Llanfair. So also Lampeter is Welsh for 
Peterchurch. In all these instances the compound follows 
the order usual in the syntactical construction of each lan- 
guage.’ 

Our English order of juxtaposition is the most widely 
adopted, and perhaps it may be regarded as the most natural. 
•The famous collection of ancient Sanskrit hymns is called 
the Rig-'V’eda, and this title answers part for part to our 
Hymn-book. The versified chronicle of Persian history which 
the poet Firdausy composed about a. d. iooo is, in the old 
Pehlvi language in which it is written, called Shah-Nameh, 
which is a compound of the First Order, as if we should 
say in English, King-Book. 

The general principle of English compounds of the First 
Order is this, — that two words are united, with the under- 
standing that the first is adjectival or adverbial to the second ; 
in other words, the second is principal and the first modi- 
fitatory. The simplest exafliples are those which are made 
of an adjective and a substantive, as blackbird, commonwealth. 

601 . But by far the most characteristic are those which 
are made of two substantives, the first acting as an adjective. 
Such are the following: — air-balloon, boat-swain, cart-horse., 
dog-kennel, edge-tool, jish-wi/e, gift-horse, horse-guards, ink- 
horn, jelly-fish^ king-cup, lamp-oil, mill-stone, nut-shell, oak- 
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apple, path-way, quern-stone, rick-yard, s^ip-mate, trade-mark, 
upas-tree, vine-yard, water-hole yoke-fellow. 

This form of compound is homely; idiomatic, and familiar ; 
and it is put aside for the compojyid of the third' order when 
dignity is aimed at. But there ss a cycle in these things, 
and now we see this compound recovering some of its lost 
ground. Evidently Carlyle found ‘ music of the spheres ' too 
trite for his purpose, when he wrote Sphere-music. 

In any point of Space, in any section of Time, let there be a living Man ; 
and there is an Infinitude above him and beneath him, and an Eternity 
encompasses him on this hand and on that ; and tones of Sphere-music, 
and tidings from loftier worlds, will flit round him, if he can but listen, 
and visit him with holy influences, even in the thickest press of trivial- 
ities, or the din of busiest life. — Thomas Carlyle, State of German 
Literature^ ad fim 

002. This is the sort of compound for which the German 
language is proverbial^. The Flat syntax has disappeared 
from that language, and it has gone to swell the numbers of 
their flat compounds. Examples are such as Hand-schuh 
(hand-shoe) glove. Finger-hut (finger-hat) thimble, Erd- 
kunde (earth-knowledge) geography, Sprach-lehre speech- 
lore. 

There is so close an affinity between the German and 
English compounds of the first order, that the one will occa- 
sionally supply a comment on the other. 

Handywork affords an example of this. As we find it 
printed, it has the appearance of our adjective handy corn* 
bined with a substantive work. But the German Handwerk 
suggests the frue etymology. It consists, in fact, of two sub- 
stantives, namely hand and geweorc, or (medisevally) {itoetk ; 


^ The following caricature is from a newspaper : — ‘ German Word- 
Building. — The German name for a tram car is Pferdstrasseneisen- 
bahnwagen. It looks formidable, but so w?hld the English equivalent 
if written in one word, in the German style, thus : Horseroadrailway- 
carriage.’ ' 
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so that the ^istorifpl division is handrywork. If this is too 
archaic, it should be spell handiwork. 

And ge Jjeowia}) fremdum godum, And ye {shall) serve foreign gods, 
manna handgtweorc, treowcne and metis handiwork, (ree-enantlslonen, 
stdbnene. J»a ne geseo]^,ne negchimj), that see not, nor hear; and they eat 
ne hig ne eta]), ne hig ne drincaf*. not, and drink not. Dent. iv. 28. 

Other Saxon compounds there are of the same mould. 
There is no hyphen in Saxon manuscripts, but words that 
have an accentual attraction were often written somewhat 
nearer to one another^. Many words which were then 
written as two, have coalesced since : — aldor men aldermen. 
West Seaxe Wessex, munuc had monkhood, Eoior wic York, 
GODSUNU godson, ScEAPiGE Sheppey, ham weard homeward, 
scip HL.acsTAS ship-loads, ST.a5L wYatSE stalworth. 

But although this form of compound is quite in a state of 
activity in Saxon prose literature, yet it is already on the 
wane even there. The only true reign of these compounds 
within the horizon of English literature is in Anglo-Saxon 
Poetry. 

When compounded words are required to enter as simple 
elements into new combinations, they will sometimes drop 
the second part ; and the former part will represent the whole 
Compound for the purposes of the new combination. Thus 
Whitsunday when it is combined with tide, eve, week, is re- 
duced to Whitsun ; and in like manner Palm-Sunday is repre- 
sented by Palmsun in Palmsun Fair‘d. Professor Skeat has 
also found Lowson, short for Low Sunday. 

603 a. Some compounds’" lire formed by repetition of the 
same idea, which is repeated in dififerent languages, or 
different dialects, or varying stages of the same dialect. In 
solan-goose the first part is Icel. sfila, which meafis ‘goose,’ 

* In my Saxon C\ronic^s this is represented by a half-space. 

* Held at Maldon (Yorkshire) on the Saturday before Palm Sunday. 
The Guardian, 29 Nov. 1882 ; p. 1690. 
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and the -n is the post-fixed Article (8)5^ In d^ne-holes the 
second part is a modem explanation of the first, which is 
DKNU valley, hollow. In sledge-hammer the first part is 
SLEGE hammer. In Piers P. c. 344 hohlcfolQ is a repe- 
tition, inasmuch as the idea of foM feald is already in hohU 
Fr. double, L. duplex = twofold. So with meal-time, meal- 
tide', for meal is an appointed time. This reiteration 
is active in Local Names. Thus Portsmouth is made up of 
two words for a harbour, the Latin portus and mCJja. We 
may call these Compounds Reiterative. 

008 b. Another kind may be termed Reduplicative. These 
are formed by an ablauted repetition of the same syllable 
or stem: — -fingle-fangle Hudibras, gezv-gaw, mingle-mangle 
Hook’s ‘Matthew Parker,’ p. 164, riff-raff, shilly-shally , skip- 
shape, sing-song, slip-slop, wishy-washy. 

004. The following have an adjective (or participle) in the* 
second place, and the same relation holds good between 
the parts ; for the fitst part, whatever its habit as a part of 
speech, is still the specific of the two: — blood-thirsty, fancy-free, 
full-blown, fool-sore, heart-sick, heart-whole, life-long, rathe-ripe, 
thunder-struck, weather-wise. 

006. Compounds are new words that have grown from the 
drawing together of two or more words in construction, which 
construct words have found a new and a closer cohesion by 
virtue of accentual unity. Words now in the bonds of Com- 
position have been heretofore in the freer relations of syntac- 
tical construction. This is wha> Grimm contended against, 
but it is now pretty clearly established. While he admitted 
that modem German and English compounds were but 
morsels of adherent context, he contended that these were 
not ‘ Compounds Proper,’ but only Compounds improperly 
so called. The true original Comp^hnd, he said, was not 
made of words stuck together, but of words blended in one. 
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Ahd the mgdium this blending was the ‘ Compositions- 
Vowel/ which in MG. is«, as in vein-a-gards vineyard^ in 
Greek o as in (rvK-o-fxopia sycamore, in Latin i as in arm-l-ger 
arm-bearing ; which vowds he maintained were in no wise 
flexional, had never been ilexional, and the service they did 
in forming the Compound was something more than any 
mere case-ending could do. 

This almost poetical illusion is now dispelled, and it 
seems to be agreed that the ‘ Compositions-Vowel ’ was an 
old Aryan case-ending of the Locative Case ; and that in 
the original idea the first part of the Compound was regarded 
as the Place, the Sphere, to which the second part was 
assigned 

Such a relation differs in no essential from that of an 
Adjective followed by its Substantive, except that in the case 
of the Compound the two members are joined in a new 
accentual unity. Although the ‘ Compositions-Vowel ’ is no 
longer written, yet that peculiar breadth of meaning which 
belongs to the Compound may reasonably be regarded as 
a direct tradition from the notion of the Aryan Locative 
Case. 

A large proportion of the words of a mature language, if 
we could analyse them correctly, would be found to dissolve 
into Compounds, arid these again into Phrases. So that we 
may reverse the ordinary grammatical view whereby words 
are regarded as the material of Phrases ; and we should be 
justified in this seeming paradox : — The Phrase is the ram 
material of the Word. 


‘ W, Scherer, Zur Geschichte der Deutseker Sprache (1878), p. 458. 
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Of Particle- Composition. 

606 . The class of Compound^^ to which this liame is given 
has been produced by an ancieilt symphytism of prepositive 
Adverbs with their nouns or verbs. They are inserted in 
this place rather as sharing associations of a like antiquity 
with the foregoing Compounds, than as being like them in 
nature. Between these and those there is an important 
accentual difference. Those have the highest accent on the 
first part, whereas in these the first part is mostly low-toned, 
often toneless and proclitic, that is to say, accentually leaning 
on the after part of the Compound. Mostly; not always : 
e. g. after, by, in, off, out. 

606 a. First in order we will take the Saxon group, once 
large, now much reduced in numbers. 

a-. This prefix is the residue of various antecedents; 
it is the toneless remnant of several older forms. We saw 
above (241) ho vv the toneless have sinks down into a ; and 
here we ’have to do with more examples of a like sub- 
sidence. The prefixed Particle a has come to us from native 
and from foreign elements ; here we confine ourselves to the 
former, and indeed it is this, the Saxon element, which yields 
most of the varieties. Of Saxon there aire five, and of kindred 
dialects three, making eight for this first division, which we 
may call the native category. 

(1) a- from a- or Ar- MU. us- ur- : — abide, ago, arise 

MG. urreisan. 

(2) a- from and- : along andlang (prep.). The prefix 

is better preserved in answer andswerian. 

(3) a- from gr- : — along gelang (adj.), moare gewar 

German gewahr, ahungered. . 

(4) a- from of- : — adonon of dDne. 

PP . 
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(5) a- from ow : — afoot, alive, aloud, amid, asleef on 

SL^PE. ” 

Here mainly belongs a favourite strain of words in the 
seafaring life: — aback on sifec, abaft on + be- mrt ms aboard, 
afloat, aground, ahead, ahoy, ^dloft, aloof, alow, ashore, astern. 

alow, aloft. 

Stunsails alow and aloft! said he, 

As soon as the foe he saw. 

John Harrison, Three Ballads, 

(6) a- from at the Denish sign of the Infinitive : — ado 

=at do. 

(7) a- from Icel. d in the nautical term aloft dlopt. 

(8) in the nautical cry avast, prob. from Dutch hou 

vast, i. e. houd vast=hold fast. 

Remark the two distinct words under the form along: 
the preposition is familiar, as, ‘along the road.’ But the 
other, the adjective, is more obscure, being obsolete in 
modem Jiterature. But it survives in the common speech of 
London and the southern dialects {New Dictionary v. Along) 
in the prepositional phrase along of him, on him, of it, on 
it, and is found in our best earlier literature, of which only 
two examples are quoted above, 629. 

after- 627 : — aftermath, afterthought, afterward. 

all- : — almighty, alone, all-poyoerful, already, all-suflicient, 
all-wise. For the adverbial use of all, see 208 and 600. 
This prefix combined with to, and made the compound prefix 
all-to^, which flourished in'^^the fourteenth century, and 
survived to the seventeenth : 

And a certaine woman cast a piece of a milstone vpon Abimelechs 
head, and all to brake his Ka\\.~-Judges ix. 53 (1611). 

(arch-. Though this prefix was derived from Greek 

^ It has recently been contended that all is a separate adverb here, 
and that there is no sort of symphytism between all and to. The issue 
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through Latin, and much of its pressnt usage dates from 
early French, it seems convenient to notice it here, because 
it was first introduced in the Saxon period, and its present 
pronunciation is best explained ffom the domestic forms arce- 
ERCE- in archbishop KKCssiSCOV, archdeacon ercediacon. This 
sound of ch is the genuine English outcome of ce (contrast 
archangel below 606 c), and this sound also belongs to that 
curious adjective which has been formed by the detaching of 
this prefix, charged with associations gained in its prefixal 
capacity. Such is the history of arch adj. in ‘ arch rogue,’ 

‘ arch wag.’ {New English Diet. v. Arch.) 
at iBT in twit ^twitan upbraid, rebuke, 
be-, by- 622 : — become, before, behalf, behest, behind, behoof, 
belief, belong 306, beneath, beside;; between, beyond ; by-work, 
by-gone, by-lane, by-path, bystander, by-way, by-word. Several 
of these had once a variety of prefixes ; thus there were 
^TFORAN and ONFORAN as well as beforan which has given 
our before. Of these the permanent selection in Scotch ■ 
is sometimes different from ours, thus: — afore, ahint, 
aneath, aside, atween, ayont. 

for- FOR-, Germ, ver- intensive (wrongly fore):— forbear, 
forbid, forfend, forget, forgive, for{e)go, forlorn, forsake, fbr- 


is a fine and delicate one, is very little helped by the evidence of mann* 
scripts, written at a time when there were no hyphens, so that it is 
almost wholly a matter for the ear to decide. It will be Interesting* to 
those who have followed this discussion to know what a foreigner — C. 
Friedrich Koch, who is one of the* most eminent of English philolo- 
gers — has long ago writtRO upon this point. He was not aware of any 
controversy, nor at the time of his writing had there been any, I sup- 
pose. But as one who is alive to the possibility of the doubt, he reasons 
from the nature of the combinations in which it is foimd, that alto had 
coalesced. ‘ Wit man al und to aJs zusammengehdrig betrachete und an 
ags. t6 (eer-) oft gar nicht mehr dachte, erhellt aus al-to-foule {gdmlich 
faulen), al-to-feblid {gam gesckwdcht) ; amch al-to-streit {allzu enge ).’ — 
Hist. Gram. d. Engl. Sprache, 1868, iii. § 160. (ed. 3; 1879). For- 
shall and Madden in their Glossary to Wiclif ’s Bible, have treated al-to 
as the verbal prefix, Skeat v. To- misses the point, 634 (ed. 4 ; 1887). 


p p 2 
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swear. The verb /rd fretan = for + etan eat, the prefix 
coalesced in very ancient times; so German fressen, MG. 
fraitan. 

fore- (wrongly for-) fore?- (related to forma 421)»'Germ. 
yox-:— forebode, /oreprophecy 2 Kings xxiii. Contents, 
shorien (?), forestall, foretell, forward foreweard. 

fore-right. 

If well thou hast begun, go on fore-right, 

Robert Herrick. 

forth- '.—forthcoming. 
fro- '.—froward. 

gain- GEGN against : — gainsay, gain-giving Shakspeare, 
ge-. A participial and generalising prefix, which once 
was rife in our language, and which still flourishes with 
a fine effect in German. With us it has dwindled into 
a rare poetical curiosity, and it has taken the form of y- or 
other forms still less recognisable. 

ychairid. 

Yet first to those ychain’d in sleep. 

The wakeful trump of doom must thunder through the deep. 

John Milton, On the Morning of C hr hi s Nativity, xvi. 

yclept. 

But come thou Goddess fair and free. 

In Heaven ycleap’d Euphrosyne. Id. II Allegro. 

ypointing. 

What needs my Shakespbar for his honour’d Bones, 

The labour of an age in piled Stones, 

Or that his hallow'd reliqnes should be hid. 

Under a Star-ypointing Pyramid ? Id. On Shakespear, 1630. 

It also became t ande; as ifDt$ gewis Germ, gewisz 266 , 
enoto, enough genoh Genm. genug. In glove and gnaw the 
g seems to be a relic bf this prefix. 

in- ; — income, inland, inmate, inroad, insight^ instep, inward. 
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ill- 431 : — ill-conditioned, ill-favour e(i, ill-spegit. 
mis- MIS- a pejorative prefix ia all the dialects ; blended 
also with a French prefix, of which below. Here we reckon 
misbehave, miscall, miscarry, misdeed misdJid, German misse- 
that, MG. missadfids, misdeehi, misgiving, mislay, mislead, 
mislike, missent, mistake, mistrust. 

off- 524 : — offal, offset, offshoot, offscouring, offspring. 
out- : — outcry, outdo, outgoing, outlaw, output ‘ a great out- 
put of coal,’ outrun, outset, outshine, outstrip, outwork, outward. 
Not outrage', which is a French substantive in -age 336, 
based upon outre beyond, OF. oltre, Latin ultra. In 
Italian oltraggio. 

over- 624: — overbearing, overcome, overdrive, overflow, 
overgrowth, overlook, overmuch, overthwart, overturn, overwork. 
self- : — self-conscious, self-evident, self-seeking. 
thorough- : — thoroughfare, thoroughgoing. 
to- German zer-: — to-break German zerbrechen. See 
above under all-. 

The pot to-brekith, and farwel al is go. 

The Chanones Yemannes TalCy Preamble. 

to- German zu- 626: — today, tomorrow, toyear, toward. 
un- (i) UN- a negative nounal prefix common to all the 
dialects, Latin in- Gk. av-'. — with native adjectives, as, un- 
clean, uncouth, uneven, unfair, unrighteous, unwise ', and some 
now discontinued, as, unlittle, unsoft, unslow ', and one, of 
these ungood ung6d has not disappeared without a successor 
ungodly. Also with Romanelque adjectives, as, unable, un- 
certain, ungracious, unhesitating, unjust, unprofitable, unreason- 
able, unscrupulous, unstable. We do not now (as once we 
did) combine it freely with substantives, but there are a few 
examples : — unbelief unconcern, unreason, unrest, unthrifl, un- 
truth. Scott has unfriends, Waverley, vol. i. c. 15 . Such 
words as ungodliness, unhappiness, unrighteousness, do not 
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belong here; J)eing n^t substantives compounded with un-, 
but Abstracts of adjectives uo compounded. The combina- 
tion with participles is questionable whether it belongs here 
or to the next' ««- ; — ^but this seems the fitter place, and the 

combination is very numerouL : 

» 

Unres^ited, iinpitied, unrepreevd. 

J. Milton, P, L, (1667) ii. 185. 

Unprovided with original learning, unformed in the habits of thinking, 
unskilled in the arts of composition, I resolved — to write a book,— E. 
Gibbon, Memoirs of my Lifcy &c., p. 33. 

♦ 

Without a grave, unknelled, unconfined, and unknown. 

Lord Byron, Childe Harold^ iv, 1 79. 

un- {2) UN- ON- AN- AND-, Germ, ent-, MG. and-, Gk. 
dm- ; a verbal prefix reversing the action : — unbind^ undo, un- 
fold, unlock. 

under- 625 : — undergo, underhand, understand, undertake. 
"up- : — upland, uplong, upon, upright, upset, upshot, upward. 
wan- WAN- pejorative, allied to wane. It is seen in the 
old word tDani)Ojpr despair, and in wanton ioantoiDcn P.P. where 
-totoen is the participle of t^:on educate ; and so wanton is 
‘ untrained,’ like German ungezogen. 

well- : — well-beloved, welcome, well-favoured, well-wisher. 
with- 526 : — withdraw, withhold, withsay, withstand. 
fellow- Icel. fdlagi, partner, felator Ch. This Denish 
word stands sometimes as suffix, work-fellow, play-fellow ; 
oft?ner as prefix : fellow-heir, fellow-prisoner, fellow-worker. 
In the Revised N. T. i%%i, fellow-elder, i Pet. v. i. 

French Prefixes. 

606 b. a- Fr. a- (i) from Latin ad- as in achieve F. 
achever from h chief, Lat. ad caput venire come to a head 
with, finish : or (2) from Latin ab- as in assoil OF. asoldre, 
F. aesoudre, Latin ab«plvere, e.g. ‘God assoilzie her’ Scott, 
Antiquary c. 26 :*or (3) from Latin ex- e- as in amend OF. 
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amender, L. emendare; affray Qi^. e^freer, ^.L. exfridare, 
outrage peace, of which afraid was a partfciple : or ( 4 ) from 
Lat. ah in alas OF. alas, from Lat. ah I and lassus weary, 
counter- F. contre, L. contra rigainst : — counteract^ counter- 
feit, countermand, counter-reformation, counter-revolution, 
en- and (before h, ff) em- '.—enact, embalm, encamp, endea- 
vour, enfranchise, engender, enhance, enjoy, enlighten, enlist, 
employ, enquire, enrich, ensample, ensue, enthrall, entice, entire. 

This en is the French form of the Latin in ; and when 
Latin became the standard of fashion many a wdfd of this 
group was refashioned, thus — imbalm, indite (Ps. xlv. i) implqy 
422, inquire, intire (Cotgrave v. entier) 410. But these have 
for the most part returned to the French standard, because 
their history has come to be recognised ; still however we see 
indite, inquire, preferred to endite, enquire, while insure has 
quite established itself over ensure (at least in the matter of 
insurance), as also has inveigle over enveagle, 184. 

for- fore-, French for-, Latin foris outside '.—foreclose, 
forfeit. 

mal- bad : — maladroit, malapert, malcontent. 
mis- anciently mes- mod. Fr. m6- from Latin minus: — 
misadventure, mischance, mischief OF. meschief with its 
opposite bonchief, Spanish menoscabo loss, miscount, mis- 
creant, and the imperfectly naturalized mesalliance. The 
numbers of the prefix m6- in French have been swollen^ by 
the influx of the German miss-, so that the source of the 
French prefix is often indistin§:uishable, as it is also in many 
English words like misgovernmeni, mismanagement, misnomer, 
misuse. 

non- : — nonage, nondescript, nonentity, non-intervention, non- 
juror, nonplus, nonsense, nonregulation \ nonsuit. 

! — i 

^ Col. Yule’s Anglo-Indian Words, v. Non-Regulation. 
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paxEi- fromr Fr. p^er and prep. d. = ‘ prepare against, 
parry'; prefix to a small group: — parachute^ parapet y parasol. 

pur- French pour: — purchase, purlieu, purloin, purport, 
purstte, pursuivant, pur tenant, purvey, 

BUT- F. BUT, Lat. super- '.—^surcharge, sure oat, surface, sur- 
feit, surmise, surmount, surname, surpass, surplus, surprise, 
surrender, survey, survive. These were taken over into 
English as words already compounded, but since the seven- 
teenth century some English examples have been produced: — 
sur'-additton Sh., sur-reined (= over-ridden) Sh. ; surround M. 
Rather disguised is surcease, from sursis, participle of OF. 
surseoir, L. supersedere, omit. 

606 c. The Latin composites of this class have largely 
displaced the Saxon ones, and absorbed those of French 
derival. An F. attached to a word indicates its French 
cotaplexion. In some instances the particles have been so 
thoroughly domesticated, that they have formed new home- 
made combinations. 

ab-, abs-, a-, (from) : — avert, abrogate, abs-tain. 
ad- a- (to) : — adapt, adherent, admit, advert, astringent. 
ante- and anti- (before): — antecedent, antechapel, ante- 
diluvian, ante-room, anticipate. 

arch- in archangel perhaps from Latin arohangelus, 
deserves mention distinct from Saxon arch- because of its 
pronunciation ‘ ark-’ which (as Dr. Murray observes) remained 
hard in aU the Romance languages on account of the following 
a. In German it has become !Erzengel. 

oircum- (around): — circumference, circumlocution, circum- 
navigate, circumspect, circumstance (F). 

con- and co- (with) : — consonant, coeval, co-heir, company 
(F.), contemporary, ^ 

contra^ and obntro- (against) : — contradict, controversy. 
de- (from) : — deject, deodorize, descend, despair (F.) 
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dis- has the notion of undoing, s«attejing hither and 
thither ; of refusal or detraction -.—disadvantage (F.), discount 
(F.), discourtesy, discredit, disdain (F.), disgrace, dissert, disturb. 
This prefix has sometimes displaced the Saxon mis-, as in 
dislike for mislike. Spenser reduces this dis- to s- by an 
Italian imitation, and hence such forms as sdeigned F. Q. iii. 
I' 40 > 55 > spight. 162. 

ex- e- (from, out of): — eject, elude, expect. Prefixed to 
titles it designates persons who have formerly held office, 
Ex-Chancellor, Ex-Mayor. 

in- or (before b,jj)vca.- (in): — inject, inoculate, insert, inspect, 
intrude-, imbue, impoverish, improve. 

inter- (between) : — international, interview (F.). 

non- : — nonchalant, nonpareil, and OF. nonper, nomper 
peerless, odd ; whence by dropping n comes our umpire. 

ob- or op- (against, facing you) : — object, obloquy, oppose, 
obstacle, obverse, 

per- (through): — perceive i^), perquisite, permanent. 

post- (after) : — postpone, postscript. 

pres-, only in its French form pre- (before, beforehand, 
forward) : — precede, predestinate, prefer, prejudice, premature. 

pro- (forward, for) -.—promontory, pronounce, proportion, 
protest. 

re- and red- begins in the idea of reverse or reciprocal 
action, but it has acquired a signification so vague that 
explanation is hopeless, and the shades of its meaning are 
now so familiar to us that it speaks for itself. And indeed 
it has so completely established itself in English, as to have 
extinguished almost every other means of expressing the 
same notion. It is a fine example of the subtilty of 
these highly symbolised elements apd of the hold which 
they may get on the aggregate mind: — rebel, rebut (F.), 
receive (F.), reedify, refer, regard (F.), red-integrate, reject. 
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rejoinder (F.), relafe, remark (F.), renown (F.), repent 
(F,), request (F.), resemble (F.), return (F.), reunion (F.), 
revisit, revenge (F.), review (F.), revolve^ redundant, 
reward (F.). Home-mj^e react, reagent, recall, re-elect, 
re-invest, '■ 

sub- (under) : — subaqueous, subdivide, subject, subordinate. 
Home-made subcommittee, subway. 

super- and supra- (above) : — superadd, supercargo, super- 
jine, superhuman, supramundane. 

trans- (across) : — trans-atlantic, transform, transmit, trans- 
pose. 

ultra- (beyond) : — ultramontane, ultra-radical. 

606 d. The Greek examples are largely concerned with 
literary and scientific terminology, and are for the most part 
common to the European languages. 

' a- an- dv- d- negative prefix, equivalent to UN-, or Latin 
in- : — acephalous headless, amorphous formless, an-archy in- 
subordination. 

amphi- d/n0i- (both, in both respects, about) : — amphibious, 
amphimacer a foot in prosody with a long both sides of a 
short, like magnify, amphitheatre double theatre. 

anti- dm- (opposite) : — anticlinal (Geology), antidote, anti- 
pathy, antipodes, antithesis, antitype. 

The term anti-cyclone indicates ‘ the fact that both in force 
and direction the winds in an anticyclone are exactly the 
opposite of those in a cyclone.' The Times, 8 Jan. 1887. 

apo- OTTO- (from) : — apocalypse, apocrypha, apogee (As- 
tronomy), apology, apostrophe. » 

archi- arobe- dp^t- (first, chief): — architect master- 
builder, architrave main beam, archetype original pattern. In 
early times this Greek ^prefix coming into English through 
Latin and perhaps through French also, took the form arch- 
as in archbishop, archdeacon ; but when these substantives put 
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forth a djectives in later times the Greek was foMowed to the 
letter, as archi'episcopal, archidiaconiil. 

auto- avro- (self) : — autobiogra-hhy, autocrat, autograph, 
automatic, autonomous, autopsy. 

dys- Svtr- pejorative : — dysentery, dyspeptic, 
epi- cVt- (in addition to) : — epicycle (Astronomy), epidemic, 
epidermis (Anatomy), epigram, epilogue, epitaph, epitome, 
eu- €v- (well, pleasing) : — eulogy, eupeptic, euphemism, 
euphony, euphuism. The u turns consonantal in evangelist 
fvayytXttrnjg goodnewsman. 

mono- fiopo- (one) : — monogram, monograph, monologue, 
monopoly, monosyllable, monotony. 

para- par- Trapa- (beside, against) : — paradox, paraphrase, 
parasite, parody 

From irapaXvais (slackening, disabling) through Latin 
paralysis and French paralysis, came Wiclif, 

pal^. 

peri- TTcpt- (around): — peripatetic, periphery, periphrasis, 
perigee (Astronomy), perihelion (Astronomy), pericarp 
(Botany). Not periwig, periwinkle. 

poly- TToXt)- (many): — polygamy, polyglot, polygon, poly- 
syllabic, polytechnic, polytheism. 

pro- Trpo- (before) : — programme ijl.), prolegomena, prologue, 
prophesy. 

proto- iTpoTo- (first) : — protomartyr, protoplasm, proto^’ 
type. ^ 

pseudo- ^evbo- (false-, sham-, nominal-, unreal-) '.—pseudo- 
erudition, pseudo-martyr, pseudo-philosophy. 

syn- sym- ow- mip- (with) : — synclinal (Geology), sympathy, 
syntax, and by assimilation of n to I, syllogism. 

* Not parachute, parapet, parasol : in these the para- is French, as 
in parapluie umbrella ; being condensed from parer h to ward off, 
‘ parry', from Latin parare prepare. 
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2. Compounds of the Second Order. 

607. The Compounds Snay be said to hold up as it were 
a mirror to the history of &. language, and to preserve a re- 
miniscence of each successive structure ; — and it is as a 
consequence of this that we are once more invited, and now 
for the last time, to consider some Flexional forms as hold- 
ing a middle place between the Flat and the Phrasal. This 
is the natural arrangement ; for we may speak generally and 
say : — Flexion occupies the middle zone of the whole sphere of 
human language as it is historically known to us. 

Here we make two groups. The first, of compounds 
retaining traces of flexion in the first member, as bedesman., 
bondsman, craftsman, daysman, draftsman, guardsman, heads- 
^man, helmsman, herdsman, huntsman, kinsman, kinsfolk, lands- 
man, marksman, pointsman, salesman, seedsman, spokesman, 
sportsman, steersman (M.), swordsman, tradesman, tradespeople, 
wealsmen Sh. In Saxon this was syntactic, as ‘se scyres 
man Leofric,’ the shires man Leofric, Cod. Dipl. 929 : and 
even in Chaucer ‘no craftys men’ Canterbury Tales 1899. 

money's-worth. 

To an offer of money, such an one replies — ‘Oh! I don’t like that 
sort of thing ’ ; but nevertheless he does not object to money’s-worth. — 
Herbert Spencer, The Morals of Trade. 

The second group consists of those in which the con- 
nection of the parts of the compound is indicated by flexion 
of the final member. Many compounds have terminal 
flexion without belonging to this group, as far-seeing. It is 
when the inflection is applied in such a manner as to belong 
only to the combinatiop and not to either part by itself, that 
we have a compound which is distinctly flexional. In the 
above example, seeing is equally an inflected word whether 
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it be in or out of the compound, and the -ing has no more 
special relation to the compound ,than the -ful has in the 
compound all-pmverful. But if we take long-legged, this is 
a flexional compound. It is not ^ combination of long and 
legged, but rather of long and leg or legs, which are clamped 
together into one formation by the participial inflection. 

Such are the following, of which the less common are 
marked with the initials of Milton or Tennyson: — arrow- 
wounded (T.), broad-shouldered, cross-barred (M.), deep-throated 
(M.), eagle-eyed (M.), far-fetched, golden-shafted (T.), high- 
toned, icy-pearled (M.), large-moulded (T.), meek-eyed (M.), neat- 
handed (M.), open-hearted, pure-eyed (M.), royal-towered (M.), 
self-involved (T.), thick-leaved (T.), vermeil-tinctured (M.), 
white-handed {M.), yellow-ringleted (T.). 

I was bred a blacksmith, and knew my art as well as e’er a black- 
thumb’d, leathern-apron’d, swart-faced knave of that noble mystery.— 
Walter Scott, Kenilworth, xi. 

608. This sort of Compound is seen in its highest per- 
fection in the Greek language, and the authors who have used 
this form of speech with the greatest effect and- in the most 
opposite ways are JEschylus and Aristophanes. What was 
a trumpet to the former was employed as a bauble by the 
latter. Our modern poets are great performers upon this 
instrument. Keats handled it very effectively yellow-girted 
bees, subtle-cadenced 219 ; 

lidless-eyed. 

% 

Whereat, methought, the lidless-eyed train 
Of planets all were in the bine again. 

Browning has elf-needled^ fairy-cupped^ honey-coloured^ 

billowy-bosomed. 

« 

Hush 1 if you saw some western cloud 
All billowy-bosomed, overbowed 
By many benedictions. 
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fawn-skin-dappled. 

That fawn-skin-dappled hair of hers. 

000. In Such instaoces the inflection reacts on the whole 
compound with a consolidating force. Several words may 
thus be strung together. When the last member of a linked 
composite has an inflection, it seems to shoot back per- 
vadingly through the others, locking the whole together with 
a bolt of coherence. We do not use this power so freely as 
the Germans do. For ‘O thou of little faith' Luther has 
O du Kleinglaubiger. Richard Rothe said of his student 
life at Heidelberg, that it was ein poetisch-religiSs- 
wissenchaftliches Idyll. 

In the following quotation, though it is not so printed, yet 
the word old is a member of the compound (698) and 
a partner in the services of the termination : 

old friend-ish-ness. 

The author having settled within himself the most direct mode of 
securing the ear of his readers, throws himself upon their favour with an 
air of trustfulness and old friend-ish-ness, which cannot fail to secure 
him welcome and audience . — Quarterly Review, vol. oxxviii. p. 545 . 

Here also seem to belong instances like epoch-making, in 
which the last member is a present participle, governing the 
first part of the compound : 

As a tool-and- weapon-using being, man stands alone. — E. T. Stevens, 
Flint Chips, Preface. 

home-mf aiding. 

The lonely wand’rer under other skies 

Thinks on the happy fields he may not see, 

The home-enfolding landscape seems to rise 
With sunlight on the lea. 

Honce Smith, Alma Mater, i 860 . 

\ 

610. The Compounds of the First and Second Orders are 
foi the most part the offspring of an early and undeveloped 
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Syntax. They are the natural instrujments for saying a 
great deal in brief compass, and with all the entailed con- 
sequences of inexplicitness. i’JWong these consequences 
may be reckoned advantages as well as disadvantages. It is 
sometimes a disadvantage that fhe meaning is clouded, but 
then this turns to advantage in certain aspects, as when 
illusion is sought by the poet. 

As an example of the uncertainty attending on compounds 
we may cite the famous Greek compound in Luke vi. 1, 
which literally rendered in English is ‘second-first.' Our 
version gives it ‘ second sabbath after the first ’ ; another 
explanation is ‘ second of the principal sabbaths,' and a third 
‘first sabbath after the second day of the Passover.’ So 
this compound ‘second-first' has provoked three distinct 
interpretations second after first, second among first, first 
after second. This will serve to indicate the liability of 
compounds to vagueness. 

The logical faculty loves an explicit syntax, but the 
imagination has an affection for compounds, and especially 
for those of the First and Second order. That logical 
language, the French, is stronger in syntax than in com- 
pounds, as it is also more excellent in prose than in poetry. 


3. Compounds of the Third Order. 

611 . Here belong all those compounds which are formed 
by an accentual union of phrases wherein the syntactical 
connection is entirely or mainly symbolic. There was a 
mediaeval English expression for vain regret, which was 
made up of the words ‘ had I wist,’ that is to say, ‘ Oh, if I 
had only known what the consequ<‘/lce would be.' It was 
variously written, and the variations depend on the degree of 
accentual intensification : 
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, hadde-y-wtsie. 

And kepe ])e we^ from hadde-y-wiste. 

^ Babees Book (E. E. T. S.)» p. I5- 

hady-wyst. 

When dede is doun hit ys to lat ; 
be ware of hady-wyst. 

The chief symbol which threads together the Compounds 
of this Order is the preposition ‘of,’ as coat-of-arms, will- 
d-lhe-wi^, cat-d -nine-tails^ man-of-war, lighi-o’ -lofve, ticket- 
of ‘leave. 

The distinction between compounds and constructs is a 
delicate one, so much so that two persons of like birth and 
education may be found to differ upon it. When however 
we see the of abraded to d, or when we hear it in speech, 
as we often hear man-d-war, then there is no doubt of the 
compound state of that expression. 

612. This class of compounds is essentially French, and 
it is from our neighbours that we have caught the art of 
making them. Thus we say after them : — word-of command 
mot-d’ordre, point-of-honour point d’honneur. 

But the instances in which we make use of it are far 
less numerous than those in which we keep to our natural 
compound, that of the First Order. It is only necessary 
to offer a few , examples by which it will appear how very 
far we are from overtaking the French in the use of their 
compound: — master-piece chi^f-d’oeuvre, country-house maison- 
de>campagne, rail-road chemin-de-fer, night-cap bonnet-de- 
nuit, poppy-head t6te-de-pavot, plush-breeches culottes-de- 
peluche, Post-Office Bureau-de-Poste. 

And if we accept some only of their compounds with de, 
we imitate none of those which they so readily make with 
other prepositions ; — arc-eh-ciel rain-bow, verre k vin wine- 
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glass, manche k balai broom-stick. For ooup-de-Bourse we 
have seen Exchange-stroke. 

The Americans outstrip us in converting these French 
compounds of the Third Order into English compounds of 
the First Order. Thug we say point-of-view, after the French 
point de vue ; but in American literature we meet with 

view-point. 

The inmates of the Eureka House, from a social view-point, were not 
attractive. — Bret Harte, A Lonely Ride. 

613. The transition from the construct to the compound 
state is a slight and delicate thing, but it takes time to accom- 
plish. The symbolic syntax has produced few as yet ; the 
flexional syntax has produced far more, for the compounds 
of the second order have been greatly fostered by the study 
of Greek. But the great shoal of English compounds is 
derived from the eldest form of syntax, and they have their 
roots in a time immeasurably old. They claim kindred with 
Red-Indian compounds like Tso-mec-cos-tee and Tso-me- 
cos-te-won-dee and Pah-puk-ke^na and Pah-Puk-Ke^wis and 
other such, of which the ready and popular repertory is the 
Song of Hiawatha. 

A General Conclusion. 

A word may here be said by way of general conclusion to 
all the foregoing chapters ; for {he one that now remains is 
in some respects a thing apart. If we turn and cast a glance 
behind us over the ground we have travelled, what does the 
general review suggest towards the formation of a compre- 
hensive judgment upon the character of the English Lan- 
guage ? We behold a stupendous aggregation of variety — a 
vast intermixture of diverse formations, powers, and pro- • 
cesses ; and when all this is compared with our models the 
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ancieiit classics, we |:now that the general verdict is unfavour- 
able to English, and that dt is commonly expressed in some 
such form as the following quotation : — ‘ Irregularity is the 
characteristic of the English language, as order and rule are, 
upon the whole, the chaflacteristic of the Latin.’ This 
amounts to a charge of confusion, for Irregularity as against 
Order and Rule can mean nothing less. But if the reader 
has taken the trouble to follow the analysis step by step, 
especially if he has attended to the examples of Cumulation 
and Variation, I hope he will be prepared to form a very 
different conclusion ; — the conclusion, namely, that our lan- 
guage, though beyond precedent diversified and multitudinous, 
is not in a state of confusion, but on the contrary that it is 
progressively developing the most highly organised consti- 
tution that is to be found among the languages of the 
world. 1. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

OF PROSODY, OR THE MUSICAL ELEMENT 
IN SPEECH. 

There is in souls a sympathy with sounds; 

And as the mind is pitched, the ear is pleased — 

William Cowper, The Task, vi. i. 

614. The first of these chapters was on the Alphabet, but 
of which, by a multiplicity of combinations, a conventional 
garb has been devised for the visible representation of lan- 
guage. By the artifice of literature, speech is presented to 
the eye as an object of sight. Partly in consequence of 
the pains which we are at to acquire literary culture; partly 
also, perhaps, in consequence of the greater permanency of 
the visual impressions upon the mind, — certain it is, that the 
cultivated modern is apt to think of language rather as a 
written than as a spoken thing. And this, although he still 
makes far greater use of it b^ the oral than by the literary 
process. It is, notwithstanding, quite plain that writing is 
but an external and necessarily imperfect vesture, while the 
natural and authentic form of language is that which is made 
of sound, and addressed to the ear. 

Htiman speech consists of two, essential eletaents, and 
these are Voice and Meaning. I say ‘ meaning ’ rather than 
‘thought,’ because it seems a more comprehensive term, 

0. a 2 
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including the*' whole ^sphere of (jognisance, from its inner- 
most and least explored cdntre td its outermost frontiers in 
physical sensation. t* 

Voice will, moreover, be found to consist of two parts, 
by a distinction worthy to fee observed. For, in the first 
place, there is the voice which is the necessary vehicle of 
the meaning; and, in the second place, tljere is the voice 
which forms a harmonious accompaniment to the meaning. 
It is the former of these which is represented in literature ; 
for the latter, literature is almost silent. Here the mechan- 
ical arts of writing and printing can do but little. 

One may put her words down, and remember them, but how describe 
her sweet tones, sweeter than musick? — W. M. Thackeray, Esmond, 
Bk. ii. ch. XV. 

. Here then we must distinguish between the necessary and 
the noble sound, between Articulation and Modulation. 

616 . Poetry, which is the highest form of literature, makes 
great efforts to express, or at least to intimate to the mind, 
this finest part of the voicing of language. All the peculiar 
characteristics of poetry, such as alliteration, assonance, verse, 
metre, rhyme, are directed towards this end. 

In prose this is more faintly and remotely indicated by 
such means as punctuation and italics and parentheses. 
Yet the distinction here drawn applies to prose as well as 
to' poetry. It is perfectly well known, and generally recog- 
nised. It lies at the base of the demand for ‘ good reading.’ 
A man may articulate every word, pronounce faultlessly, 
read fluently, and observe the punctuation, and yet be far 
from a good reader. So much of voice as is the vehicle 
of sense is fiven, but the harmony is wanting, and there is 
no pleasure in listening* to him. It is felt that, besides 
the sound which conveys the sense of the words, there is 
a further and a different Jcind of sound due as an illustrative 
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accompaniment, and it is the rendering of thi^ which crowns 
the performance of the gogd read.er,as it is the perception of 
this which constitutes the appreciative listener. 

Or again. Consider the sound of a passionless Oh as 
it might be uttered by a schoolboy in a compulsory reading 
lesson, and then consider the infinite shades of meaning of 
which this interjection is capable under the emotional vibra- 
tions of the voidh, and we must acknowledge that the dis- 
tinction between these two elements of vocal sound is of 
a character not unlikely to be attended with philological 
consequences. 

Of sound as the necessary vehicle of speech, and as the 
passive material of those phenomena which our science is 
concerned to investigate, we have already treated in the 
first and second chapters. But of sound as bearing an ac- 
cordant, concentive, illustrative part, as being an outer 
harmony to the strains of the inner meaning ; of sound as 
an illustrative, a formative, and almost a creative power in 
the region of language, we must endeavour to render some 
account in this concluding chapter. 

. The distinction here urged is akin to that which is me- 
chanically eflfected by the musical instrument maker. A 
musical note on an instrument is a noble sound, from 
which another sort of sound, namely that which we call 
Noise, has been eliminated. All mechanical collision pro- 
duces sound, and that natural sound is ordinarily of a 
complex kind, being in fact 3, noise with which a musical 
note is confusedly blended. It is the work of art to con*- 
trive mechanical means whereby these two things may be 
parted, so that the musical notes which give pleasure may 
be placed at the command of men. What the musical 
instrument maker does physically, we may do mentally. 
We may separate in our minds between the mere brute 
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sound necessqiry to speech, and that musical tone which 
more or less blends with [t according to the temper and 
quality of the voice and it^ companion mind. The latter 
kind of sound is a sovereign agency in the illustration and 
formation and development *of language, and this is thd? 
Sound of which the present chapter treats 


1. Of Sound as an Illustrative Agency. 

616 . The modulatory accompaniment of speech is not 
unworthy of comparison with music, although it is far more 
restricted in the range of its elevations and depressions. If 
its ups and downs are altogether on a smaller scale, if its 
motions are more subdued and less brilliant, yet, on the other 
ha,nd, it has an advantage in the wider extent of its pro- 
vince, and its greater faculty of diversification. Music is the 
exponent of emotion only; it cannot be said to have any 
share in the expression or illustration of thought intellectual. 
Now speech-tones are in force over the whole area of human 
cognisance and feeling ; they are coincident with the whole 
extent of meaning. They are expressly the illustration of 
Meaning, and they accompany all that is said. 

As music is made of two elements, time and tune, so also 
is the modulation of speech. Time is expressed in quantity ; 
and tune, or rather tone (which is the rudiment of tune), 
is embodied in accent. Our grammatical systems now take 
litde heed of quantity, except as a poetical regulator in 
classical literature. *The poetry of the classics was measured 
. by quantity ; that of the modems is measured by accent. 
The period at which quantity was consciously observed as 


‘ ‘ La parole est un bmit oil le chant est renferm^.’— Gr^try, ap. C. 
Patmore, English Metrical Law (1878), p. 29. 
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an element of ordinary speech must have been^very remote. 
Perhaps we may even venture specplativ^ to regard quantity 
as the speech-note of that primitive period before the rise of 
flexion, when language was (as it still is in somfe respectable 
nations) monosyllabic or agglu^native. We know from a 
thousand experiences how conservative poetry is, and we 
may reasonably imagine that the quantitive measure of 
Greek poetry had descended with a continuous stream 6f 
song from high antiquity. With the decay of the Roman 
empire it ceased to be a regulative principle even in poetry, 
and from that time Accent, which had previously been in the 
background, has been foremost. We must not suppose the 
principle of quantity to be extinct j but it is no longer 
formulated; it is absorbed into that general swelling and 
flowing movement of language which is known under the 
somewhat vague name of Rhythm. 

617. Leaving quantity then, we proceed to consider the 
illustrative value of Accent 

In the first place, accent appears as the ally and colleague 
of sense in the structure of words. In the first order of 
compounds, we have to do with words like the following : 
— ash-house, lake-house, brew-home, wood-home. In these 
words the accent is on the predicate. That is to say, the 
highest tone accompanies that member which contains the 
assertion and the speciality of the meaning. That which e 
asserted in those words is not house, but ash, bake, brew, 
wood. House is the subject "br thing spoken of, aqd that 
which is asserted concerning it is contained in the word pre^ 
fixed. And this word or syllable is signalised by having the 
accent upon it. 

There is a difference between j^ood man and goodman. 
Tht difference in the sense is rendered by a distinction in 
the sound. Good man is a spondee : goodman is a trochee. 
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Randle Cotgrave (i6n), under the word ‘Maistre/ says, 
towards the close of his d^nition-^ 

Also, a title of honour {such as it is) belonging to all artificers, ai^ 
tradesmen ; whence Maistre Piefre, Maistre Jehan, &c ; which we giue 
not so generally hut qualifie the meaner sort of them {especially in 
countrey townes) with the title of Goodman {too good for many). 

In Matthew xx. ii, ‘the goodman of the house’; the 
Genevan of 1560 has ‘the master of the house.’ It is not 
afways that we hear this word rightly pronounced in church ; 
and our Bibles, from i6n down nearly to our own time, 
appear to have printed it in two words ^ 

Just in the same manner chapman has the accent on the 
first syllable.* The meaning of this word is a man engaged 
in ci 5 :AP merchandise. It is of the same family of words as 
Cheapside, which means market-side. It occurs in another 
form in Chippenham, Chipping Norton, Chipping Ongar. It 
is still the standard word in German for a merchant, 
Kaufmann. But when the French word merchant had occu- 
pied the foremost place in English, the native word chapman 
fell into homelier use. This may be seen in the following 
quotation, which exhibits also the accentuation of the word 
on its first or determining syllable : — 

Beauty is bought by iudgement of the eye, 

Not uttred by base sale of chapmens tongues. 

Loues Labour's lost, ii, i, 15. 

• 018 . Considering the relation of thought which exists be- 
tween the two parts of a compound, it is plain that there is 
a harmony between the sense and the sound, when the 


^ The fact is, the early printers did not attend to these minutiae. In 
the First Folio of Shakspeare, Love's Labour^s Lost, i. i. 289, it is 
printed, * He lay my head to any good man’s hat,’ where, plainly, the 
meaning is ‘goodman’s hat,’ as suggested in the Cambridge edition. 
And it is astonishing to find th^t Capell proposed to correct as follows: — 
* I ^11 lay my head to any man’s good hat,’ prosaically deeming tha^ for 
the purpose of the wager the go^lness of tne hat was of more importance 
than that of its wearer. 
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specific and predicative part of the comj^ound i^distinguished 
in the accentuation. This distinction elevates that part in 
which lies the point and purpose of the compound, and 
withal gives unity to the word. But while the first part of 
at* compound is thus distinguished, the second part is not 
toneless, as if it were a flexional termination. The generic 
part has a tone which is only eclipsed by the higher pitch of 
the specific part*. This is not always easy to observe in 
compounds of two monosyllabic words, like goodman, chap- 
man, blackbird ; but where the first part of the compound has 
more than one syllable, there we hear the tone-pitch of the 
after, or generic part, as water-course. Sometimes we fall in 
with a triple compound, with its three storeys or stages of 
accentuation forming a cascade of gradations, as Spenser's 
holy-water-sprinckle in the following lines : — 

She always smyld, and in her hand did hold 
An holy-water-sprinckle, dipt in deowe, 

With which she sprinckled favours manifold. 

The habit of putting the specific or predicative part of 
a compound first, and the habit which leads us to throw 
our accents back on the former part of a long word, are 
apparently related habits, presenting an example of har- 
monious action between the intelligence and the sentiency 
of the mind. 

619. Even when the reasons arising from the structure of 
a word are no longer present, there is a tendency to pursue 
the track which habit has created, and to throw the accent 
back. Many a word of French origin has had its accent 
thrown back according to this English principle of accentua- 
tion. 

The French word revenue is a monument of this action. 
Twjo pronunciations of this word* are recognised, namely 


* Scherer, Zur Geschichte der Deutschen Spra^ (1878), p. 82. 
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revenue in the French manner, and revenue in the English 

manner. The latter is nojy almost universal, but the former 

is not extinct. In the following quotation from Shakspeare 

we may trade both of these pronunciations, for while the 

word is spelt as if for the French pronunciation, the metre 

requires the English accentuation : 

Towards our assistance, we do seize to us 
The plate, coine, reuennewes, and moueables, 

Whereof our Uncle Gaunt did stand possest. 

Richard //, ii. i. i6i. 

Many a word has had its accent moved a syllable further 
back within the period of the last generation. The protest 
of the poet Rogers has often been qaottdi:*^ CSntemplaie,' 
said he, ‘ is bad enough, but bdlcony makes me sick.’ Now- 
a-days cdntemplate is the usual pronunciation, although the 
elder pronunciation is still used in poetry : 

When I contemplate all alone. In Memoriam, Ixxxii. 
Contemplating her own nnworthiness. £nu( p. 2 ^. 

The pronunciation of bdlcony, which seemed such an 
abomination to Rogers, is now the only pronunciation ex- 
tant. The modern reader is absolutely taken aback when 
he comes upon bdlcdny in the following verse : 

At Edmonton, his loving wife 
From the balcony spied 
Her tender husband, wondering much 
To see how he did ride. 

620 . We often find the Americans outrunning us in our 
national tendencies. There 'are many instances in which 
they Jiave thrown the accent back one syllable further than 
is usual in the old country. When we speak of St. Augus- 
tine, we put the accent on the second syllable, and we have 
no idea of any other p^nunciation. But in the following 
verse by Longfellow we have the name accented on the first 
syllable : 
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Saiift Augustine! well hast thou^id. 

That of our vices we can frame 
A ladder, if we will but aead 

Beneath our feet each ^-jed of shame! 

In the same way they say di^, invalid, pdrtisan, not for 
the ancient weapon ‘ pertuisan,’*but for the more familiar 
word; and I am informed by Mr. Fraser^ that they also 
pronounce resources in a manner that would suggest the 
union of the French spelling of the word ressources, with the 
English trisyllabic pronunciation. Most people in New 
England say vdgary, instead of vagdry 

621. Hitherto we have been chiefly concerned with that 
interpretative power of sound which we call Accent. We 
must now distinguish between accent and emphasis. 

Accent is that elevation of the voice which distinguishes 
one part of a word from another part of the same word. 

Emphasis is a similar distinction made between one word 
and other words in the same sentence. 

The natural tone of symbolic words is low, ‘ I came, I 
saw, I conquered.’ No one would emphasize the pronouns 
here. The same may be observed of the pronouns in the 
following quotation: — ‘I went by, and lo, he was gone; 
I sought him, but his place could no where be found.' — 
Psalm xxxvii. 37. 

But words of this rank may receive a rhetorical em- 
phasis. The reply of Sir Robert Peel to Cobbett makes e 
good illustration : — ‘ Why does ^he hon Member attack me ? 
,/ have done nothing to merit his assaults. / never lent him 
a thousand pounds.’ Here the pronouns are emphasized, 
because there was a latent allusion to Mr. Burdett, who had 
lent Cobbett a thousand pounds, and had been rewarded 

* Not yet Bishop of Manchester when these pages were written. 

* North American Review, October, 1871. 
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with scurrility. And this allusion supplied aijtacit antithesis. 
Almost any word may be^ so placed as to be the bearer of 
emphasis. In proof of t|?is an hexameter was once pro- 
duced with h and the emphasized ; 

A man might have come <jn, but the man certainly never. 

This rhetorical emphasis can be contrived for most words. 
You can emphasize any word to which you can oppose a 
true antithesis. To the word one you can oppose in some 
instances the word hvo, or any other number. Thus one 
may be emphasized: — ‘I asked for yOu gave me two’ 
In other cases the word none would be a natural antithesis 
to one. 

622. And even the Indefinite Pronoun one^ which is 
usually toneless (478), if used M4th antithesis, carries em- 
phasis and tone, as, ‘ One thinks this, and another thinks 
that.' 

A toneless prefix may by antithesis take accent, and if 
the compound of such a prefix happens to be constantly 
used with antithetic reference or association it may become 
an exception to its kind and develop into- a full and 
lengthened syllable. The prefix re- is habitually proclitic 
(606 c), as in refer, refit, reform, refresh ; but in reflux we 
see a bold exception to the rule, and this is accounted for by 
its constantly standing opposed to flux. 

623. Emphasis, then, is a distinct thing from accent. 
The latter is an elevation of a syllable above the rest of the 
word; the former is the eleVation of a word over the rest 
of a phrase. But it should be noticed that, while there is 
this difference of relation between emphasis and accent, 
there is always in words of more than one syllable an 
identity of incidence, "^he emphasis rests on the selfsame 
point as dpes the accent. We say indeed that the emphasis 
is on such and such a word, because by it one word is 
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distinguished above other words around jt. BuA the precise 
place of the emphasis is there vdiere the accent is, in all 
words that have an accent; that is to say, in all words 
that have more than one syllable. In the case of a poly- 
syllable, which has more than ‘'one accented syllable, the 
emphasis /alls on the syllable that has the higher tone. 
An accented word is emphasized by the intensification of its 
chief accent. 

In Acts xvii. 28 , ‘for we are also his offspring,’ there is 
no doubt that the Emphatic word is ‘ offspring.’ The Greek 
tells us so explicitly by prefixing to this word a particle, 
which in our version is ill rendered by ‘ also.’ A reader 
who enters into the spirit of the reasoning in this place will 
very markedly distinguisft the word ‘offspring.’ And he 
will do so by sharpening the acuteness of that accent which 
already raises the first syllable above the second. 

There is a well-known line in the opening of the Satires 
of Juvenal, which the greatest of translators has thus ren- 
dered, and thus emphasized by capitals : 

Hear, always hear ; nor ONCE the debt repay ? 

In the disyllable here emphasized the emphasis rests on 
that syllable which had the accent while the word was in 
its private capacity. In fact, emphasis is a sort of public 
accent, which is incident to a word in regard of its external 
and syntactical relations. • 

624. Where a polysyllable, lik,e elementary, has two accents, 
the emphasis heightens the tone of that which is already 
the higher. In a sentence like this, ‘ I was not speaking of 
grammar schools, but of elementary schools,’ the rhetorical 
emphasis falling on elementary will heighten the tone of the 
third syllable. 

There is a tendency to a change ot quantity, a lengthening 
of the syllable sp affected by accent and emphasis together. 
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In asseveral;ion, we^ may hear such a syllable very sensibly 
lengthened, as thus : ‘ I b^g; leave once more to repeat, that 
I was speaking only of el^-mae-ntary schools.’ The syllable 
is isolated and elongated very markedly, when emphasis is 
exaggerated into stress. *• 

626. In living languages accent and emphasis are un- 
written. The French accents have but secondarily to do 
with the accentuation of the language, and belong primarily 
to its etymology and orthography. In Greek, as transmitted 
to us, the accents are written, but they were an invention of 
the grammarians of Alexandria. In the Hebrew Bible, not 
only are the accents written, but likewise the emphasis; 
these signs are, however, no part of the original text, but 
a scholastic notation of later time#i 

Written accents are very useful as historical guides to a 
pronunciation that might be lost without them. But for the 
exercise of a living language they are undesirable. All 
writing tends to become traditional, and characters once 
established are apt to survive their signification. Had our 
language been accentuated in the early printed books, we 
should have had in them a treasure of information indeed, 
but it would have been misleading in modern times, and 
probably it would have cramped the natural development 
of the language. For example, we now say whdiso and 
tphdso, but in early times it was wtkitsS and whos6. , This 
change is in natural and harmonious keeping with the 
changes that have ^ taken place in the relp-tive values and 
'functions of the words entering into these compounds. At 
the date of the combination, who and what were Indefinite 
pronouns, and as such were toneless and enclitic; while 
so took the lead in thought and carried the accent. Mean- 
while who and what have risen ka importance, and jo has 
declined. H6re, therefore, we see* the accent in its oflSce 
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as an interpreter and illustrator. A supdval of the emphasis 
on so occurs in The Faery Queeney iii. 2 . 7 : 

, By sea, by land, where sq/ they may be mett. 

626. But, while we make no attempt to write accent, we 
may be said to attempt some partial and indirect tokens of' 
emphasis^by means of our s)rstem of punctuation. It is, 
however, in our old Saxon literature that we find emphasis 
in the most remarkable manner signalised. The allitera- 
tion of the Saxon poetry not only gratified the ear with 
a resonance like that of modern rhyme, but it also had 
the rhetorical advantage of touching the emphatic words; 
falling as it did on the natural summits of the construc- 
tion, and tinging them with the brilliance of a musical 
reverberation. 

Alliteration was not strictly confined to the initial letter of 
the word ; where the first syllable was toneless, the alliteration 
played on the initial letter of the second syllable : and this 
rule is both ancient and natural. We see an example of it 
in the following line of Wordsworth : 

Avaunt this vile .abuse of pictured page ! 


The most convenient illustration we can offer of the 


Saxon alliteration will perhaps be obtained by selecting 
from the Song of the Fight of Maldon some of the staves 
which have retained their alliteration in Mr. Freeman’s ver- 


sion, in his Old Fngl^h History for Children : 


wtgan wtgheafdne, 
se wses hiten WulfstSo. 

t 

btile to h^e, 
oS6e on here cringan. 
m6d sceal m^re, 

die msegen lytlaO. 


A warman hard in war; 

he hight Wulfstan. 
Hale to home, 
or in the host cringe. 
Mood shall the more be, 
as our main lessens. 


627. Had we continued to be isolated from the Roman- 
esque influence, like the* people of Iceland, we might have 
deyeloped this form of poetfy into something of the lux- 
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uriance and ^technic^l precision which it has attained in 
Icelandic literature, as ^escribed in the preface to Mr. 
Magnusson’s Lilja, 1870. (j 

Since we have adopted the French principles of poetry, 
. alliteration has retired into the background. As late as the 
fourteenth century we find it pretty equally matched as a 
rival with the iambic couplet in rhyme; but within that 
century the victory of the latter was assured. By Shak- 
speare’s time alliteration was spoken of contemptuously, 
as if it had reached the stage of senility. The pedantic 
Holofemes says he will ‘affect the letter,’ that is to say 

compose verses with alliteration : 

# 

Hoh I will something affect the letter, for it argues facilitie. 

Lotus Labour s lost, iv. 2. 

028 . But however much it had come to be despised, it 
has notwithstanding managed to retain a certain position in 
our poetry. ^ Alliteration’s artful aid ’ is still found to be a 
real auxiliary to the poet, which, sparingly and unobtrusively 
used, has often an artistic effect, while its agency is almost 
unnoticed. Shakspeare himself provides . us with some very 
pretty samples of alliteration : 

If what in rest you haue, in right you hold. 

King John, iv. 2. ^5. 

Fear’d by their breed, and famous for their birth. 

KinffifRichard II, ii. i. 52. 

One of the boldest poets in its use is Spenser, as — 

Much daunted with that dint her sense was daz’d. 

Add faith unto your force, and be not faint. 

Sober he seemde, and very sagely sad. 

The Faery Queene^ L i. i8, 19, 39. 

Alliteration is found in every poet : 

Yet held it more humane, more heavenly, first 

By winning words to conquer willing hearts. 

John Milton, Paradise Regained, i. 221. 
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The French came foremost, battailous and Ijold. 

■ Fairfax, Tasso, i. 37. 

Talk with such toss and saunter with such swing. 

Crabbe, Parish Register, Part II. 

The ploughman homeward|, plods his weary way. 

Gray, Elegy. 

Weel waled were his wordies I ween. 

Joanna Baillie, Woo'd and Married and a\ 

Now, tho’ my lamp was lighted late, there’s One will let me in ; — 

Alfred Tennyson, The May Queen. 

A very good example, and one which, from the coin- 
cidence of the emphasis with the alliteration, recalls the 
ancient models, is this from Qpwper's Garden : 

He settles next upon the sloping mount, 

Whose sharp declivity shoots off secure 
From the dash’d pane the deluge as it falls. 

The Christian Year affords some very graceful ex- 
amples : 

Ye whose hearts are beating high 
With the pulse of Poesy. 

That thine angels’ harps may ne’er 

Fail to find fit echoing here. Palm Sunday. 

The ancient practice of alliteration has had some per- 
manent effects on the stock phraseology of the language. 
It is doubtless the old poetic sound that has formed and 
guaranteed against th* ravages of time such conventional 
couplings as these: 

But and ben. 

( 

Cark and care. 

Chick nor child. 

Fear nor favour. 

Have and hold. 

House and home. 

Kith and kin. 
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Rhyipe and reason. 

Safe and sofind. 

Sick nor solry. 

Stock and stone. Hendyng 14. 

True as toucliv Faery Queene^ i. 3. a. 

Watch and ward. 490 . Faery Queene^ ii. 9. 25. 

Weal and woe. 

Weald and wold. Longfellow, Olaf xv. 

Wise and wary. Chaucer, Prologue^ 1 . 312. 

Wit and wisdom. Orm. 15986. 

Wind and weather. 

The old word sooth suryves in the compounds forsooth 
and soothsayer^ but not in its simple form, except in the 
alliterative phrase sooth to say. In Saxon times the legal 
phraseology was sometimes yoked together by alliteration, 
as in those famous formulae which outlived their significance, 
i&t anh 00c, toU anh team. 

More recently we see it in heraldic mottoes, as at Win- 
chester in Manners makyth man) and at Mells in Time .trieth 
troth. 

A little attention might discover more instances, shewing 
how dear to humanity is the very jingle of his speech, and 
how he loves, even in his riper age, to keep up a sort of 
phantom of that harmony which in his infancy blended sound 
aind sense in one indistinguishable chime. 660 a. 

629 . The various kinds ,of by-play in poetry, such as 
alliteration, rhyme, and assonance, seem all to harmonise 
with the accentuation. While alliteration belongs naturally 
to a language which tends to 4 hrow its accent as far back 
as possible towards the beginning of the word, rhyme and 
assonance suit those which lean rather towards a terminal 
accentuatioifi Hence alliteration is the domestic artifice of 
the German 'poetry, as rhyme and assonance are of the 
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Romanesque. Rhyme has indeed won its way, not only 
in England, but in nearly all the other seats of Gothic 
dialects ; still it is in the Romance literatures that we must 
observe it, if we would see it in the full swing which it enjoys 
only in its native element. < 

080. Let us conclude this section with an observation 
of a rhetorical kind in regard to the illustrative energies 
of sound. 

A rich and various modulation is the correlative of a richly 
variable collocation in matter of syntax. One illustration of 
this may be gathered from the fact that all languages use 
greater freedom of collocation in poetry than in prose ; that 
is to say, in the more highly nfbdulated literature the freedom 
of displacement is greater. Anything like the following 
would be simply impossible in English prose : 

Who meanes no guile be guiled soonest shall. 

The Faery Quecne^ iii. i. 54 . 

Another manifest illustration is this fact that the most 
musical languages use the extremest liberty of collocation. 
How strangely variable was the collocation of the classical 
languages is pretty well known to all of us, who^ education 
consisted largely in ‘ construing Greek and Latin,’ that is to 
say, in bringing together from the most distant parts of the 
sentence the words that belonged to one another function- 
ally. If we have in English less of such violent and appa- 
rently arbitrary displacements, it should be remembered that 
we also have less of musical animation to render jtistice 
withal to the signification of such displacements. And 
further, if the modern languages generally have less variation 
of arrangement than the ancient classics had, it is supposed 
that even the most musical of gthe modern languages are 
less musical than were the Greek and Latin. But in this 
sovereign quality of music a language is not doomed to 

R r 2 
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be stationary. There is a progress in this no less than in 
syntax. And as an argupent that musical progress has 
been made in English, we .have only to reflect how modern 
is the public sense of modulation, and the general demand 
that is made for ‘ good reading.’ All things are double over 
against one another; and the demand for well-modulated 
reading is one indication that the power and range of modu- 
lation is progressing. And with this modulatory progress 
there is certainly a collocatory progress afoot. The proofs 
are not perhaps very conspicuous, but they are visible to 
those who look for them, demonstrating that a greater elasti- 
city and freedom of displacement (so to speak) are being 
acquired by the English language. 

031. The following quotation affords an example of the 
point and force that may be gained by displacement : 

by us. 

The sphere of our belief is much more extensive than the sphere of 
our knowledge ; and therefore, when I deny that the infinite can by us 
be known, I am far from denying that by us it is, must, and ought to 
be, believed. — Sir William Hamilton. 

In public speaking such a displacement would seem 
stilted, and it would have a bad effect unless it were borne 
out by an extraordinarily appropriate modulation. 

The illustrative utterance of the English language is 
worthy of attention in the interest of national culture; 
for if all who have something^ profitable to say were skilful 
modulators of their mother tongue, they wqpld find mdre 
docility in the ranks of the popular audience, and better 
speed that moral improvement which lightens the cares and 
the expense of gevernment. ‘ The famous Bishop of Cloyne 
seems to have been fully.* convincjpd of this, when among 
his other queries, he put the following one: Q. Whether 
half the learning of these kingdopis be not lost, for want 
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of having a proper delivery taught in our schools and 
colleges?’^ * 

This query of Bishop Berkeley’s seems to imply that the 
modulation which makes the beauty of Language ought 
always to accompany cultivated speech ; — that such ' accom- 
paniment renders it more agreeable and more persuasive, 
more effective also for the conveyance of meaning and the 
diffusion of knowledge ; — that a melodious command of the 
mother tongue is the natural and proper finish of a high 
education, and that something is wanting to the humanizing 
instrumentality of Speech unless it have the support and 
illustrative cooperation of Noble Sound. 


2. Of Sound as a Formative Agency. 

632. We now proceed to consider sound as a power which 
affects the forms of words. The attention must be directed 
to the , accentuation and its consequences. 

I. The simplest instance is where the accent has a con- 
servative effect upon the accented syllable, while the un- 
accented syllable gradually shrinks or decays. Thus, in the 
word goodwife the accented syllable was preserved in its 
entirety, while the second syllable shrank up into such little- 
ness as we are familiar with in the form of goody. This is 
a plain example of a transformation conditioned by the 
incidence of sound. Similarly daisy d^sges ^age 
M owat, Alphita, p. 190. • 

In American literature the word grandsire has assumed 
the form of grandsir from the same cause®. The accented 
syllable remains complete, while the unaccented dwindles. 

‘ Thomas Sheridan, Lectures on the Art of Reading, 1787 ; p. 117. 

* Mr. Charles E. Stratton, of Boston, U.S., writes: ‘The form 
grandsir is of common use only in the country districts and among the 
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Viewing their townsman in this aspect, the people revoked the 
courteous doctorate with t/hich they had hitherto decorated him, and 
now k&ew him most familiarly asj Grandsir Dolliver. . . . All the 
younger portion of the inhabitant^ unconsciously ascribed a sort of aged 
immortality to Grandsir Dolliver’s infirm and reverend presence. — 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

The way in which the accerit has wrought inMetermining 
the transformation of words from Latin into French, has 
been briefly and effectively shewn by M. Auguste Brachet, 
in his ‘ Historical Grammar of the French Tongue.’ The un- 
accented parts have often lost their distinct syllabification, 
while the syllable accented in Latin has almost become the 
whole word in French. Thus — 


Latin. 

dngelus 

c6inputum 

d^bitum 

pdrticus 


French. 

ange 

compte 

dette 

porche 

Mr. Kitchin’s Translation, p. 33 seqq. 


A good example is afforded by the modern Greek nega- 
tive. The negative in modern Greek is dcV, and this is an 
abbreviation from the classical ovhiv. A person who looked 
at ovhiv might be inclined to say that the essential power 
of that negative is stored up in the first syllable, while the 
second is a mere expletive or appendage. From this point 
of view it would be inconceivable how the first part should 
perish and the second remain. But if we consider that 
the first is the elder part, and that the second was added 
for the sake of emphasis, it is plain that the second part 
£ 

farming class (and only in New England, I think), and would never be 
used, except in quotation, by educated people.* That is to say, the 
literary has prevailed over the natural form in America just as it has 
with us in England. Already, sp early as the fifteenth century, we find 
the form which is now discarded on both sides of the Atlantic. In that 
treasury 'of English, the Paston Letters, No. 225 (ed. Gairdner) it stands : 
^she was maried to Sir Hug* Fastolf, graunsir to this same Thomas.* 
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would carry the accent, as indeed the traditional notation 
represents it. 

This effect of the accent must be particularly attended to, 
as presenting, perhaps, the best of all keys for explaining 
the transformations which take place in language. Were 
we to disregard the influence of the laws of sound, and 
imagine that the syntax only was to be taken into considera- 
tion, we should sometimes be at a loss to understand why 
the most sense-bearing syllables have decayed, while the less 
significant ones have retained their integrity. The national 
and characteristic Scottish word unco is an instance. It is 
composed of un and cou/k, the ancient participle of the 
verb cunnan, ‘ to know.’ So that uncouth meant ‘ unknown,’ 
‘ unheard-of,' and consequently ‘ strange.' In England the 
word has retained its original form, because the accent is 
on the second syllable ; but in Scotland, the accent having 
been rhetorically placed on the first, and the word having 
been mostly used in such a position as to intensify the accent 
by emphasis, the second syllable has coiled up into its 
present condition. 

2. So far we have been considering the formative effect of 
accent in the simplest class of instances, — those namely where 
the accented syllable retains its integrity, while the unaccented 
seems to wither, as it were, by neglect. We now proceed 
to a somewhat more complicated phenomenon. The accent 
does not always prove so conservative in its operation. It is 
like wind to fire ; a moderate icurrent of air will keep the fire 
steadily burniflg, but if the air be applied in excess, it will 
subdue the flame which it nourished before. So with t£e 
accent; if it be highly intensified it will not conserve, but 
rather work an alteration in the syllable to which it is 
applied. 

A ready instance of the effect of an accent in altering the 
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form of a syllable may be seen in the word gospel. The 
word is compbsed oi^good and spel ; but the first syllable has 
been reduced to its present! proportion by ‘ correption,’ if we 
may revive the very happy Latin term by which a shortened 
syllable was said to be seized or snatched. 

d I, j||. 

Other familiar instances are gossip God sib, shepherd sheep 
herd, Whitsunday White Sunday, and the usual pronunciation 
of vineyard. In all these we see the accented syllable has 
suffered alteration through its accentuation. 


When we seek the cause why accent should have operated 
in manners so opposite, we shall probably find that the 
diversity of result is due to a difference of situation in the 
usual employment of the composite. A word, for instance, 
whose lot it was to be often emphasized would naturally be 
the more liable to correption of its accented syllable. 

3. As we have seen that each of the syllables of a di- 
syllabic word may be in different manners affected by the 
accent, so we may next observe that both of these changes 
may sometimes be found in one and the same word. 

The word housewife is often pronounced huz’f and this 
pronunciation is the traditional one. The full pronunciation 
of all the letters in housewife Is not produced by the natural 
action of the mother tongue, but by literary education. 
Regarding huz'if then, as the natural and spontaneous 
utterance of housewife, we see that both syllables have 
suffered alteration. The attenuated condition of .the second 
syllable is accounted for by the ‘absence of the accent ; while 
the first syllable has suffered from an opposite iause, namely, 
the intensification produced by the accent.* And when, 
through the beat of metre, the accent becomes emphasis, 

we find the first syllable spelt with correption, even in 
literature ; ^ 


The sampler, and to teize the huswives wooll. 

• John Milton, Comus, 751 (ed. Tonson, 1725). 
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The name of Shakspeare, it is well known, appears with 
many variations orthography. The moat curious perhaps 
of all its forms is that of Shaxper which exhibits both sides 
of the double action now described. In Shaxper we see that 
each of the t^'o syllables is shrunken, but from opposite 
causes. The first syllable is compressed by the intensifying 
power of the accent, while the second syllable is impaired by 
reason of the languor of a toneless position. 

633. These changes, which thus result from accentuation, 
sometimes run into curious phonetic distortions. Standish is 
the name of a place in Gloucestershire, but it is better known 
as a man’s name in the poetry of Longfellow. The word is 
an altered form of ‘ Stonehouse,’ or rather of Stanhus, which 
was its ancient shape. Here the accented syllable has drawn 
a D on to it, and the languid syllable an h. The former is 
but an instance of a well-known phonetic affinity which in 
various languages has so often produced the combination 
ND. But that the hus should have lapsed into ish is some- 
thing more particularly English, and belongs to the same class 
of tendencies by which that sound has often risen among us 
both out of Saxon and out of French materials. 74. 

A number of transformations are only to be accounted for 
by accentual conditions. Such are Ashelton for Etchilhampton 
(Wilts), Benson for Bensington, Cheesey for Chelsea, Ciceter 
for Cirencester, Nursling Nutscilling, Ransom for Ram- 
pisham (Dorset), Possei for Portishead, Sunnocks for Seven- 
oaks, Yamion fpf Erdington (near Oxford), Fenton for Erd- 
ington ; and so the ancient Clatfordtun is now Claverton. 
The scene of the following question is laid in Queen Anne’s 
time : 

* Shakespeareana Genealogica, by G. R. French. i86p. Still more 
strange is Shaxberd, about which Mr. H. Bradley has been writing in 
the ‘Academy,’ March, 1887. 
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Candish, Chumley. 

Why should we say goold ai^J write gold, and call china chayny, and 
Cavendish Candish, and Cholmondeley Chumley ? — W. M. Thackeray, 
Esmond, Bk. III. ch. iii. 

034. The common formula Good lye has come out of 
‘ God be with ye.’ This had been caused by the presence of 
two elevated accentual points around which the parts have 
coagulated. In Shakspeare it is ‘ God buy you.' 

With this example we may associate a certain excess of 
clustering words together in pronunciation which is observable 
in English country places. I often find it hard to understand 
the name of a rustic child, because the child utters Christian and 
surname together as one word. One little girl I well remember 
how she puzzled me by repeatedly telling me she was called 
‘Anook.’ I had to make further enquiries before I learnt 
that, this represented Ann Hook. Here the accent was on 
the surname, the first name being enclitic ; and so I apprehend 
it was in the instance foIloAying : 

However, Miss Max had adopted Jameskennet (she always said the 
name as one word), and he had been a great comfort to them all. — 
L. Knatchbull-Hugessen, T<ie Affirmative (Macmillan’s Magazine, May, 
1870). 

The word hobgoblin owes its unity to this accentual habit. 
It means the goblin called Rob or Hob, as the household elf 
was called Robin Goodfellow. 

b 

It is to smartness of accent that we must> attribute the 
formation of well-compactecf words out of composite ele- 
ments. This results from the adhesion of low-toned words 
to those which are higher toned, to words rendered eminent 
and attractive by a superiority of accent. Thus, if the word 
iBo resolves itself into (|hree ancient words severally repre- 
sented by the three letters of which the word is now com- 
posed, and if these three word's once stood free of each other 
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in this order — co will i, it was because of the accentual pre- 
eminence of GO that the other two words first of all began to 
lean enclitically on it, and at length- were absorbed into unity 
with it. 

The vexed question of aUto*(eO0a) is no question of 
etjipaology or parsing, but wholly of accent. It may be 
stated thus: — Had not the adverb al been so elevated by 
accent as to draw and attach the prefix to enclitically to 
itself and free it from iira&e ; with this result, that the phrase 
which in its first accentual condition was al to^hrafic gradu- 
ally passed into a second accentual condition, namely, aUto 
hcaito ? 

036. As the action, of sound is a matter of great conse- 
quence in the shaping of words, so also we may detect a like 
power working to effect transpositions in phraseology. Why 
do people often say ‘bred and born’ instead of ‘born and 
bred,’ except that they like the sound of it better ? There is 
in most newspapers a quarter which is thus headed : — Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths. But in conversation it is hardly ever 
quoted in this form. The established colloquial form of the 
phrase is this : — Births, Deaths and Marriages. Now it is 
plain that the latter does violence to the natural order which 
the printed formula observes. Whence then has this incon- 
sequence arisen ? Solely, as it seems, from the fact that the 
less reasonable order offers the more agreeable cadence tq 
the ear. 

Enough has been said to shew that the shaping of words 
and phrases is not always to be accounted for upon grounds * 
of reason, but often by reference to the formative agency 
of Sound. 
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3. Of Sound as an Instinctive Object of Attrac- 
tion ^and Delight. 

636. Our path leads us, more and more away from the 
conscious action of man in the development of speech, to 
mark how the sentient and instinctive tendencies of his nature 
claim their part in the great result. There is observable 
a certain drawing towards a fitness of sound ; that is to say, 
the speaker of every stage and grade strives after such an 
expression as shall erect his language into a sort of music 
to his own ear. And this is reached when harmony is 
established between the meaning and the sound; that is to 
say, when the sound strikes the ear as a fit accompaniment 
to the thought. It is a first necessity in language, that it 
should gratify the ear of the speaker. 

637. As the savage and the civilised man have different 
standards of music, so have they different standards of what 
is harmonious in their speech. Civilised nations are con- 
verging towards an agreement on both these heads ; but they 
will sooner be at one on the matter of music than they will 
on the modulation of speech. Of these two, music is the 
simpler, and the more amenable to scientific treatment \ In 
the very elements of the melody of language, namely the 
tones which are proper to the several vowels, •there is an 
Hereditary difference which, though of the most delicate and 
subtle kind, yet produces by combination wide divergences 

••in the modulation of speech. Each separate nation has 
a musical pitch of its own. Helmholtz has suggested that 
philologers should make use of musical notes to define the 
vocalic relations of languages and dialects. 

* See a very taking note on mu-sic, speech, and the song of birds, in 
Appendix to A Year with the Birds. By an Oxford Tutor, i886. 
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638. In consonants the difference of national standards 
is manifest. The Gothic ear enjoys a precipitous conson- 
antism, while the Roman family piifers a smooth and gentle 
one. And as a natural consequence of this difference, we, 
when we were most Gothic, coi^d endure an abruptness of 
consonants which now that we have been frenchified in our 
tastes, is displeasing to our national ear. 

Thus, we now count it vulgar to say ax^ and yet this 
sound was quite acceptable to the most cultivated Saxon. 
We have transposed the consonants, and instead of ks we 
say sk ; instead of ax we say ask ; and we prefer /usks to 
TUXAS. In like manner, we now say ^rass, cress, where the 
old forms were gaers, c^ers^. 

There is observable at different eras in the language of 
a nation a certain revolution of taste in regard to sounds ; 
and this exhibits itself in modifications of the vowel-system, 
and in conversions or transpositions of old-established con- 
sonantisms. It is not possible (apparently) to reduce such 
cases to any other principle than this, — that it has pleased 
the national ear that it should be so. 

639, This national taste is inherited so early, and rooted 
so deep in the individual, that it becomes part of his nature, 
and forms the starting-point of all his judgments as to what 
is fitting or unfitting in the harmony of sound with sense. 
The association between his words and his thoughts is so 
intimate, that to his ear the words seem to give out a sounfl 
Tike’ the things signified; ari& that even where it is an 
abstract idea or some other creation of the mind. So that it, 
becomes a difficult matter to say how far certain words are 


^ Reversely,' however, we say h'n/, thirS, cart, in preference to the old 
forms BRID, THRIDDS, CRAiT. Possibly cart has been touched by 
OF oaxrotto, still used in Ficardie (says Roquefort) for oharrdtte. 
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really like certain natural sounds ; or whether it is only an 
inveterate mental Association that makes us think so. That 
is a difficulty which lieA at the root of the onomatopoetic 
theory of fhe origin of language. That theory appeals to 
a sense which we have qf likeness between many of our 
words and the natural sounds of the things signified. Authors 
have given lists of words which, in their opinion, had an 
onomatopoetic origin. That is to say, they were coined at 
a blow in imitation of audible sounds, or they can at least 
be traced back to such a coinage. But such words are 
often resoluble into earlier forms, which had meanings 
widely distinct from the present meanings ; and the onoma- 
topoetic appearances are the results of that instinctive at- 
tention to fitness of sound, which is one of the habitual 
accompanimehts of linguistic development. An onomato- 
poetic writer says, — 

From pr, or prut, indicating contempt or self-conceit, comes proud, 
pride, &c. 

From fie, we have fiend, foe, feud, foul, Latin putris, Fr. puer, filth, 
fulsome, fear. 

From smacking the lips we get ykvKiis, dulcis, lick, like. 

We shall all as Englishmen be ready to acknowledge that 
proud and pride do sound like the things signified. But how 
are we to reconcile the supposed onomatopoetic origin of 
these words with the fact that they have an earlier history \ 
which leads us far enough out of the track of the idea here 
assigned to pr. 

640. It is not too much to say that all the above examples 
rest upon the ground of a superficial appearance, and that 
their onomatopoetic origin will not bear inspection. The 


^ They are traced either to Old French moral, decorous ; or to 
the Latin prudms, providus, prudent, provident, looking forward. 
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word like is here derived from the sound of smacking the 
lips. It is in fact the Saxon word for ‘ bod^ ’ Ltc, which 
in German is to this day Leich, jpronounced almost exactly 
as our like. Great as the distance may seem between ' body ’ 
and the ‘ liking’ of taste, there i^but one middle term between 
these extremes. From ‘ substance ’ to ‘ similitude ’ the transi- 
tion is familiar; «and so l!c ‘body’ easily produced the 
adjective like. That likeness breeds liking is proverbial. 

One of the words which has been thought to favour the 
onomatopoetic theory is squirrel. If this word had been 
destitute of a pedigree, and had been dashed off at a moment 
of happy invention, then its evidence might have been in- 
voked in that direction. But when we perceive that it has 
a long Greek antecedent, and that the idea upon which the 
word was moulded was that of ‘ umbrella-tail’, we can only 
marvel at the happy sonorous fitness of the word to express 
the manners of the funny little creature, after the etymology 
had been forgotten ; and we must allow that somewhere in 
the speech-making genius there lives a faculty which concerns 
itself to seek the means of harmony between sound and 
sense. 

641 . It would indeed be too much to say that the basis of 
this harmony is not in any absolute relations between things 
and ideas on the one hand, and sounds on the other. But 
this may be said,— that while such absolute relations have 
been often maintained with a certain show of reason, there 
has not as yet been any proof w*ithin the cognizance of science. 

It seems rather as if each race had its own fundamental 

• 

notions of harmpny, and as if the consonance of words were 
continually striving to adapt itself to these with a sort of 
unconscious accommodation. Well as squirrel seems to us 
to harmonise with its object, we cannot doubt that in the 
judgment of a Ke<i Indian it would sound very inappropriate, 
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and that he would consider Adjidaumo as much more to 
the point: 

Boys shall call \ 'ou Adjidaumo, 

^ail in" air the boys shall call you. 

H. W. Longfellow, Song of Hiawatha. 

Language is beyond all* doubt imitative. The Hindus 
have a drum they call iom-tom, and this word is surely imita- 
tive. So much we may venture to assume without any know- 
ledge of their speech. But whether the word originated in 
imitation is a very different question, and one which demands 
for its answer a close examination of the Hindu apd perhaps 
other languages besides. Words may be imitative without 
having originated in an act of imitation. A connection has 
too hastily been assumed between imitation and initiation. 
On the fifth bell in Dunkerton Church, Somersetshire, be- 
sides the record, ‘ Thomas Bilbee cast all we, 1732,' are 
found the lines: — 

Harke how the chiriping Treable sound so clear, 

While Towelling Tom com tombeling in the reare. 

This is manifestly imitative ; the sequence ‘ tom com tombe- 
ling ' has a sonorous motive as plainly as the Indian tom-tom. 
Yet the imitation has nothing to say to the origin of the 
words, whereof the first is Semitic, the second Gothic, and 
the third Romanesque. 

642 . Our present interest in the onomafopoetic theory is 
rather incidental'. It bears by its very existence a valuable 
testimony to that principle which we are just now concerned 
to establish. There are men of cultivated faculties who 
perceive’ throughout language such a harmony of the sound 


‘ If the reader desires to enquire further into the onomatopoetic 
theory, he will find all that can be said in its favour in the philological 
writings of Mr. Hensleigh We'dgwood ; and there is a criticism of ono- 
matopoeia by Professor Max Muller in the Ninth Lecture of his First 
Series. 
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of words with their sense, that they ^ not oijly would rest 
satisfied with an account of the origin of language which 
referred all to external sound, lAit that- it appears to them 
the most National explanation. Those who reject the theory 
itself need not discredit the phenomenon on which it relies. 
They may admit that there is, running through a great part 
of human speech, a remarkable chime of sound with sense, 
and yet doubt whether language was founded upon imitation. 
The phenomenon itself may have been as primitive as it is 
persistent, although the strongest examples are among the 
latest efiorts of the genius of speech. Accompanying lan- 
guage at every stage, it comes out most avowedly in its 
maturest forms. That the motion of poetry should keep 
pace with the thought is an axiom: if the subject is toil- 
some, then 

The line too labours, and the verse runs slow. 

And as with the whole, so with the subordinate members. 
At every stage in the development of every word, there are 
a certain number of possible variations, or alternative modes 
of utterance; and before a word settles down into an 
established position, it must have been (however uncon- 
sciously) recognised as the best for that particular purpose 
of all those that were in the field of choice ; and among the 
qualifications and conditions of the competition, the satis- 
faction of the ear has never been absent, though it may h^e 
been little noticed. 

When we speak of the satisfaction of the ear, we of course 
mean a mental gratification ; namely, that which arises frorft 
a sense of harmony between voice and meaning. There is 
i pleasure in this, and as there is a pleasure in it, so there is 
naturally a preference for it, and,iother things being equal, 
the utterance which gives this pleasure will survive one that 
gives it not. 
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043. Taking it then as certain, that there is in speech a 
striving after this expressiveness of sound, we must next ob- 
serve the varj^ing ways it his of displaying itself in the suc- 
cessive stages of the development of human speech* It does 
not always occupy the same ground. The English language 
has passed that stage in which words are palpably modified to 
meet the requirements of the ear. And accordingly, those who 
make lists of words in support of the onomatopoetic theory, 
will be found to lean greatly to old-fashioned and homely 
and colloquial words, in short to such words as figure but 
little in the forefront of modern English literature. They 
are the offspring of a period when the chime of the word was 
more aimed at than it now is. And we may in some ancient 
literatures find this so-called onomatopoeia in greater vigour 
than in English. 

^ost abounding in examples of this kind is the Hebrew 
language, where we have a glorious literature that was 
formed under the conditions now spoken of; that is to say, 
while the language was still sensitive to the grouping of 
consonants in the chime of its words. An illustration or 
two may serve. 

It is no mere illusion which causes even a slightly imbued 
Hebrew scholar to feel that in the kindly, soothing, ‘noc- 
turne ’ sound of lailah, the Hebrew word for night, there is 
a ^suggestion of that thought which some have supposed 
to be etymologically express^i^d by the Greek ei4>p6vt], the 
thought which is thus rendered in familiar Jines from the 
Hebrew fountain : 

And from the due returns of night 
Divine instruction springs. 

044. The Hebrew woid for righteousness, zeddkah, has 
a melody which chimes admirably with the idea. Whatever 
beauty of thought is embodied in the Themis and Dike and 
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Astraea of the Greek personifications, ipay all .be heard in the 
sound of the Hebrew ^Mdiah. Nor is this mere fancy. 
That the word spoke not to the mihd alone through the 
ear as a mere channel, but that the sound of the word had 
a musical eloquence for the ftiental ear of the Hebrew, we 
have such evidence as the case admits of. We find it set 
against the cry of the oppressed zeghakah, where the dental 
has been exchanged for the most grating of gutturals, repre- 
sented here by gh. In fact, there is a stage ^n language 
when the musical appropriateness of the word is the chief 
care. This is the stage of the Hebrew antitheses and 
parallelisms. In the passage alluded to, not only is there 
the contrast already cjescribed, but also that of mishpat 
judgment, with mtsh^ach oppression, and here also the 
gentle sound of the dental is changed to the harsher guttural, 

t, 

though of a milder sort than in the other instance : 

He looked for jadgment {mishpa(), but behold oppression {inishpacK ) ; 
for righteousness {z^ddiah), but behold a cry {zeghakah ). — Isaiah v. 7. 

046. This class of cases has been sometimes incon- 
siderately treated as if they approached in some sort to the 
nature of the paronomasia or pun. But no two things 
could be more distinct. The pun rests on a duplicity of 
sense under unity of sound, and it is essentially of a 
laughter-provoking nature, because it is a wanton rebellion 
against the first motive of speech, whereby diversity of sqpse 
induces diversity of sound, t|jat the sound may be an echo 
to the sense. • 

A few years ago, in the time of spring, two men wd-e 
riding together across the fields, and observing how backward 
the season was. Neither of them had seen the may-blossom 
yet. Presently one dashed ahead towards something white 
in a distant hedge, but soon turned round again, exclaiming 
to his companion : * No, it is not the may, it is only the 

8 s 2 
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common sloe,’, wherejipon the ready answer came : ‘ Then 
the may is uncommon slow!’ That is a pun, where the 
unity of sound betwdfen widely different words is suddenly 
and surprisingly fitted into the sense of the conversation. 

Different, but akin, is the Double-meaning, where the two 
senses of an identical word are played upon. Mr. Wadge, 
in his speech of thanks on the occasion of a presentation 
banquet in his honour, at the Albion, June i, 1866, was 
dilating on^the interest he had taken from earliest youth in 
the study of mineral deposits ; how he found matter even in 
his school-books to feed this enthusiasm ; how his favourite 
passage in Lucretius had been that about the discovery of 
metals. This being delivered with some intenseness, w’as 
pleasantly relieved by the ensuing remark, that only in one 
thing did the speaker differ from the poet. Lucretius de- 
plored that whereas in the good old time, brass was highly 
valued and gold disregarded, now that was changed, — gold 
had dethroned brass, and the harder mctdl was of no Recount 
by the side of the softer : 

I have nothing to say against gold, which certainly now, as when 
the poet wrofe, is in summum honorem ; but I must say something for 
brass (laughter). Whatever may have been the case when Lucretius 
wrote, it cannot now be truly said nunc jacet aes ; for in my experience 
brass is, next to gold, the greatest power that influences the world 
(Great cheers and laughter). 

( 

Such are the double-mearijng and the pun. But these 
things are very wide of the feature now under consideration,. 
These are laughable from their eccentricity. They are fimny 
because they traverse the first law of language in a playful 
manner. As an expression of wit they are perfectly legiti- 
mate only so long as the ‘rhetoric of the language turns on 
word-sound. In English these forms of wit are now but 
half-recognised, because the language has passed beyond 
that stage of which they were a wanton inversion. 
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In contradistinction to all this, the Hebrew antitheses 
arise out of the legitimate exercise V>f the rhetorical pro- 
perties of the language ; and th^iir very consonance with the 
actual condition of the language is an element of their 
solemnity. 

646. In every successive stage of language there is a 
music proper to that stage ; and if we seek the focus of that 
music, we must watch the action of the language in its exalted 
moods. When we see that the poetry and the oratory of a 
language avails itself largely of the contrast of Word-sounds, 
we cannot doubt that the national ear is most alive to that 
particular form of speech-music which gives prominence to 
individual words. This is the case of the Hebrew paral- 
lelisms ; and it is the key also to alliteration in poetry, 
where the echo of word to word is the sonorous organ of 
the poet. Here we may instance Rhyme, and even Gender. 
Gender, which has perished in English, survives vigorously 
in German, not for its sense, but (besides force of habit) 
solely' for its Sound, which is often very gratifying. 386. 

But a period comes in the course of the higher develop- 
ment of language, when the sonorousness of words gives 
place to the sentiment of modulation, whereby a musical 
unity is given to the sentence like the unity of thought. It 
is to this that the foremost languages of the world, and the 
English language for one, have now attained. If we look at 
Saxon Literature, we see two widely different eras of language 
living on side by side, the elder form in the poetry, and the 
later one in t^e prose. The alliterative poetry belongs to^an 
age in which the word-sound was the prominent feature ; 
the prose is already fdr gone into that stage in which the 
sound of the word has fallen back and become secondary to 
the rhythm of the sentence, 'fhe development of rhythm 
had already become so full and ample by the time of the 
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Conquest, that the restraint of metre was needful, and it was 
readily accepted at the hands of our French instructors. 
Rhyme also was adopted, not absolutely for the first time, as 
rare examples'" occur before ; but the general use of rhyme 
came in with metre under Frepch influence. 

647 . Rhyme is an attendant upon metre ; its office is to 
mark the ‘ verse ’ or turn of the metre, where it begins again. 
Rhyme is an insignificant thing in itself, as compared 
with alliteration: for whejeas this is, as we have before 
shown, an accentual reverberation, and rests upon the most 
vital part of words ; rhyme is but a syllabic resonance, and 
rests most frequently upon syllables which are of secondary 
consideration. It is, however, otherwise important. Not 
only is it one among many evidences of a fondness in man 
for a sonorous accompaniment to his language, but inas- 
much as the turn of the verse is necessarily at a rhythmical 
division, rhyme is wedded to rhythm, and is rescued from 
being a mere external appendage productive only of a sen- 
suous effect. The general acceptance of Rhyme testifies to 
modern progress of Rhythm. 

Rhyme has developed its luxuriance in its native regions, 
that is to say in the Romanesque dialects. The rhyming 
faculty was not born with our speech, and it is still but 
imperfectly naturalised among us. The English language 
is found to be poor in rhymes when it is put to the proof, 
as ifi the essay of translating Dante in his own terza rima. 

Chaucer pointed to the difficulties of rhyming in English, 
anj^ said he could not keep pace with the French rhymers: — 

Hit is a grete penannce, 

Syth ryme in Englissh hath such skarsete. 

To folowe worde by worde the curiosite 
Of Gratmson, floure of them that make in Fraunce. 

The Compleynt of Mars and Venus. 
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The German language has taken more kindly to this 
Romanesque ornament than English <lias. This is largely 
due to their conservation of F^^xion. Rhyme is naturally 
at home in an inflected language. We may almost say that 
Flexion invites to Rhyme : and in our earliest examples of 
Rhyme, namely the mediaeval Latin hymns, the music of 
rhyme sometimes fails to please just because the rhyming 
seems too cheap. 

048. Metre and rhythm must move together, in order 
to produce poetic harmony. The harmonious working of 
metre with rhythm is best seen in the Homeric poems. 
Metre is to rhythm what logic is to rhetoric ; what the bone 
frame of an animal is to its living form and movements. 
As the bony structure of a beautiful animal is amply en- 
veloped; as the logic of a good discourse is there, but un- 
displayed, — so the metre of good poetry is lost to the view, 
while the ear is entirely occupied with its rhythm. And as 
men use rhetoric before logic, so, likewise, did they use 
rhythm before metre. Metre may be artificially transplanted 
from one nation to another, as the French metre was trans- 
planted to our language. But rhythm is more deeply rooted 
in the race and nation, and the individual writer can only 
within a limited range play variations upon the natural 
rhythm of his mother tongue. Up to a certain point we 
give a poet the credit of his rhythm, as we do to Milton ; 
but the elemental stuff out of which it is made is rather an 
inheritance than a personal* product. Every man inherits 

a certain natWal intonation. This is that which is most 

• 

ineradicable of all things which go to constitute language. 
This is that which we call the brogue of the Irishman, the 
accent of the Scotchman, or of the Welshman. By great 
care and early training it may be disciplined out of an 
individual, but we have no experience of its wearing out of 
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a population. The people of Devon, who hardly retain two 
Welsh words in their ‘Speech, have an intonation so peculiar, 
that it can only be interpnpted as a relic of the .otherwise 
extinct West- Welsh language. 

Any one, with an ear for^the melody of language, and 
with a heart accessible to romantic feelings, must be drawn 
towards the Irish people, if it were only for the singular and 
mysterious air which constitutes the melody of their speech. 
True, they speak Saxon ngyr instead of Erse, but the rhythm 
is unshaken. It runs up into, and is indistinguishable from, 
that native music which is at once the surest exponent of 
national character and its most tenacious product, over- 
living the extinction of all other heirlooms. 

049. But while we acknowledge in rhythm something pro- 
founder than metre, we must not deny to the latter a certain 
magisterial and regulative function, which it obtains by its 
position and office. As the man of formulas often directs, 
and sometimes practically determines the action of his 
superior, so metre exercises a sort of judicature even over 
rhythm. 

Metre acts as a stiffener to the rhythm. It has on the 
one hand a repressive, and on the other a sustaining 
agency. It helps to sustain elevation, while it controls the 
natural swell of enthusiastic rhythm. This constraint exer- 
cised by metre over the rhythmical movement is least felt in 
blank verse, because terminal rhymes are like so many studs 
or clasps, pinning down the mitre from point to point, and 
adding greatly to its stringency. *' 

660. The relation of verse to syntax is undetermined. The 
line may end with a grammatical pause, or it may end in 
the middle of a phrase where the most lavish punctuationist 
could not bestow a comma. But it must never mar the 
rhythm : the turn of a verse must coincide with a rhythmical 
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subdivision, and these are finer and more frequent than 
grammatical subdivisions : 

So thy dark arches, London bridge, bestride 
Indignant Thames, and part his angry tide. 

The poetry of the Anti-Jacoftm is a good repertory for 
varieties of verse-making, because it contains lawless as well 
as lawful examples. In the above couplet the reader will 
perceive that though there is not a grammatical division 
between the lines, there is a rhythrnical one, and that there 
is a real gain to the effect by the voice being made to 
rest a perceptible time on ‘bestride': the modulation so 
obtained is a help to the picture on the imagination. 

One of the commonest means for producing the effect of 
drollery in verse, is by offending against this rule, and break- 
ing the verse in spite of rhythm. 

Weary Knife-grinder ! little think the proud ones, 

Who in their coaches roll along the turnpike- 
road, what hard work ’tis crying all day ‘ Knives and 
, Scissors to grind Ol’ 

In the old alliterative poetry, the turn of the verse vras 
decided solely by the vaguer sentiment of rhythm, but in 
modern times it hinges on the more exact and palpable 
framework of metre and rhyme. 

661. Of all the forms which the Romanesque metres have 
assumed in the English language the blank verse is that 
which we have most completely nationalised and made ofir 
own; and the probable explanation of this is, besides the 
scarcity of rhymes in our language, that Rhyme is toQ 
confining for our native rhythm, when it would put forth 
its full strength. On the other hand, Metre, though it re- 
strains, does unquestionably help tq sustain the elevation, by 
the way in which it brings out the subordinate pauses and 
finer articulations in the rhythm. I would ask the reader to 
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consider the following lines, lending his ear especially to the 
verse-endings which*^ close without punctuation : 

A gracious spirit o’er Ihis earth presides, 

And o'er the heart of man : invisibly 
It comes, to works of unreproved delight, 

And tendency benign, din;cting those 

Who care not, know not, think not what they do. 

The tales that charm away the wakeful night 

In Araby, romances ; legends penned 

For solace by dim light of monkish lamps ; 

Frictions, for ladies of their love, devised 
By youthful squires ; adventures endless, spun 
By the dismantled warrior in old age, 

Out of the bowels of those very schemes 
In which his youth did first extravagate ; 

These spread like day, and something in the shape 
Of these will live till man shall be no more. 

Dumb yearnings, hidden appetites, are ours. 

And they must have their food. Our childhood sits, 

Our simple childhood, sits upon a throne 
That hath more power than all the elements. 

William Wordsworth, The Prelude^ Bk. V. 

662. Subject to the established conditions of versification, 

each poet plays upon the rhythm of his native tongue, and 

strives to produce a sound in harmony with his thought. In 

Milton’s description of the cock, the rhythm is imitative : 

While the Cock with lively din 
Scatters the rear of darkness thin; 

And to the stack, or the Bam-dore 
Stoutly struts his Dames before, — JO Allegro. 

All true poetry feels after, and grows towards, a responsive 
nlusical accompaniment, which sounds to the ear of the 
mind like the thing described! even though it should be the 
process of nature, which marches in silence/ The following 
lines, from an unknown poet, who signs G. M., displays this 
harmony of the rhythm with the description : — 

On that opposing hill, as on the stage 
Of rural theatre, or Virgil’s page, 

I watch the shifting scenes of country life, — 

Man’s patient labour and his world-old strife. 
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First, the stout team drags on the biting plough; 

Thro’ the hard clods it cuts and pierpes slow»; 

The careful yeoman guides the furrow’d way, 

The rook succeeds, and lives f^nother day. 

Then come the sowers, who with careless skill 
Scatter the grain and every fissure fill ; 

Then the light harrow the s.’-iooth soil restores, 

And soon the field feels lif4 in all her pores. 

Next some bright morning, as 1 mark the scene. 

My fancy soothes me with a shade of green, 

Which after every shower more vivid grows, 

Till em’rald brightly o’er the surface glows, 

Then yellow clothes the scene, and soon, too soon, 

Red ears bow heavy to the harvest moon. 

053. In making a poetical translation, the first thing is to 
get hold of a melody. We feel the pitch of Dryden's muse 
in the following couplet from the opening of his ‘ JEneid ' : 

From hence the line of Alban fathers come. 

And the long glories of majestic Rome. 

The metre, and even in some measure the grammar, must 
be secondary; without melody there is no rhythm, and 
therefore no unity. Your verses may parse, and they may 
scan, and be but doggerel after all. The master-principle 
is the rhythm. In the following lines from Mr. Griffith's 
translation of the Rdmayana, we have not only words and 
phrases and metre, but we have also a rhythm, which gives 
the whole a unity and an individuality, making it ^ like some- 
thing'; and we, who do not read Sanskrit, can enquire 
whether that is a faithful rendering of the effect of the 
original : 

Balmy cool the air was breathing, welcome clouds were floating by. 
Humming bees with joyful music swelled the glad wild peacock’s cry.'> 
Their wing-feathers wet with bathing, birds slow flying to the trees 
Rested in the topmost branches waving to the western breeze. 

But no English reader with a ^:ultivated ear would be 
likely to ask whether the following bore any resemblance 
to Horace; simply because, through lack of rhythm, it is 
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shapeless, and it leaves on the mind no impression of having 

any likeness or similitude of its own : 

Methinks Dame Nature to discriminate 

What’s just from what’s unjust entirely fails; 

Though doubtless fairly she can separate 

What’s good from what is bad, and aye prevails 
What to avoid, what to desire, to state ; 

And Reason cannot prove that in the scales 
The man who broke another’s cabbage-leaf 
Should weigh as guilty as the sacrilegious thief. 

664. Our language has passed on beyond the stage at 
which the chime of words is a care to the national ear, and 
finds its vital pleasure rather in that musical rhythm, which 
pervades the sentence and binds it into one. Ewald has 
happily described the perception of rhythm as Sinn fiirs 
Ganze, a feeling or sentiment for the Whole. When the 
English language is now used so as to display a sonorous 
aptness in the words, we call it Word-painting. 

Modern languages have a continuity of development and 
a flexibility of action, and growing out of these a power of 
following the movements of the mind, such as was never 
attained by the classical languages. If we take Demosthenes 
and Cicero as the maturest products of the Greek and Latin 
languages, we feel that they do not attain to the range of 
the best modern European writers. Great elasticity, great 
plasticity, has been added to lahguage by the development 
of symbolism ; great acquisitions have been made both in 
the compass and in the rhythm of language. This of 
course displays itself chiefly'in the higher oratorical efforts. 
*The capacity of a language is seen best in the masterly 
periods of great orators. In our day we have heard much 
praise of short sentences ; and that praise for the most part 
has been well bestowed* The vast majority of writers are 
engaged in the diffusion of knowledge, in popularising his- 
tory or science ; or else they write with the avowed purpose 
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of entertaining. Wherever the object is to make knowledge 
easy, or to make reading easy, the short sentence is to be 
commended. But when the miiM of an original thinker 
burns with the conception of new thoughts, or "the mind of 
the orator is aflame with the enf^uisiasm of new combinations 
and newly perceived conclusions, it is natural for them to 
overflow in long and elaborately subordinated sentences, 
which tax the powers of the hearer or reader to keep up 
with them. These are among the greatest efforts of mind, 
and their best expression naturally constitutes the grandest 
exhibition of the power of human speech; and this power 
has received great accessions by the modern development of. 
Symbolism and an expanded Rhythm. 443. 

666. Short sentences are prevalent in our language, as long 
ones are in the German. In all things we incline to curtness 
and stuntness^ Not that this gives the full account of the 
matter. German literature has been far more engaged in the 
acquisition, while English literature has been employed more 
in the diffusion, of knowledge. This is probably the chief 
cause of our short and easy sentences. But we can use ^ 
cumulate construction when needed, and there are 
which force would be lost by dividing it into two or thfee 
successive and seriatim sentences. The following affords 
a fair example of a cumufative Subject. It is all ‘ subject ’ 

down to the words printed in capitals, 

* • 
The houses of the grandmothers smd great-grandmothers of this gene- 
ration, at least th^ country houses, with front-door and back-door always 
standing open, winter and summer, and a thorough draught always 
blowing through; with all the scrubbing and cleaning and polishing 
and scouring which used to go on ; the grandmothers and still more the 
great-grandmothers always out of doors and never with a bonnet on 
except to go to church ; these things, when contrasted with our present 
* civilized ’ habits, entirely account §ot the fact so often seen of a 
great-grandmother who was a tower of physical vigour, descending into 
a grandmother perhaps a little less vigorous but still sound as a bell 
and healthy \o the core, into a mother languid and confined to her 
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carriage and house, and lastly into a daughter sickly and confined to her 
bed. — Plorence Nightirgale, Notes on Nursing. 

666. He who hopes that his writings may be an agreeable 
accompaniirient to tea and bread-and-butter, may well adopt 
as his literary type the conversational sentences of Addison : 

It is with much satisfaction that I hear this great city enquiring day 
by day after these my papers, and receiving my morning lectures with a 
becoming seriousness and attention. My publisher tells me that there 
are already 3000 of them distributed every day ; so that if I allow 
twenty readers to every paper, which I look upon as a modest computa- 
tion, I may reckon about three score thousand disciples in London and 
Westminster, who I hope will take care to distinguish themselves from 
the thoughtless herd of their ignorant and inattentive brethren. Since 
I have raised to myself so great an audience I shall spare no pains to 
m^e their instniction agreeable and their diversion useful. For which 
reasons I shall endeavour to enliven morality with wit, and to temper wit 
with morality, that my readers may, if possible, both ways find their 
account in the speculation of the day. ... It was said of Socrates that he 
brought philosophy down from heaven to inhabit among men ; and 
I^shall be ambitious to have it said of me, that I have brought philo- 
sophy out of closets and libraries, schools and colleges, to dwell in clubs 
and assemblies, at tea tables and in coffee houses. 

I would, therefore, in a very particular manner, recommend these my 
speculations to all well-regulated families, that set apart an hour in 
every morning for tea and bread-and-butter ; and would earnestly advise 
them for their good to order this paper to be punctually served up, and 
to be looked upon as a part of the tea equipage. — Spectator^ No. 10. 

But he who wishes for periods that will furnish a mental 
gymnastic, must read page after page of Milton’s prose 
works, or of Jeremy Taylor, w|iere, amidst much that is 
almost chaotic in its irregular massiveness, he may from 
time to time fall in with such''4 piece of architecture as will 
reward his patient quest. If the following piece from the 
close of Milton’s ‘Reformation in England’ appears to the 
reader hardly to match this description, it will at least serve 
to give a suggestion of what a really great sentence might be. 

Then, amidst the Hytnns^ and Halleluiahs of Saints some one may 
perhaps bee heard offering at high siraim in new and lofty Measures to 
sing and celebrate thy divine Mercies^ and marvelous Judgements in 
this Land throughout all Ages ; whereby this great and Warlike Nation 
instructed and inur'd to the fervent and continuall practice of Truth and 
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Rightcousnesse, and casting farre from her the rags of her old vices, may 
presse on hard to that high and happy emulation to b# found the so- 
berest, wisest, and most Christian People at that day when thou the 
Etemall and shortly-expected King shajt open the Clouds to judge the 
severall Kingdomes of the World, and distributing Natipnall Honours 
and Rewards to Religious and just Commonwealths, slialt put an end to 
all Earthly lyrannies, proclaiming t’ y universal and milde Monarchy 
through Heaven and Earth. Wher# they undoubtedly that by their 
Labours, Counsels, and Prayers, have been earnest for the Common 
good of Religion and their Countrey, shall receive, above the inferiour 
Orders of the Blessed, the Regall addition of Principalities, Legions, 
and Thrones into their glorious Titles, and in supereminence of beatijick 
Vision, progressing the datelesse and irrevoluhle Circle of Eternity shall 
clasp inseparable Hands with joy and blisse in oVer-measure for ever. 
[4to edit. Lond. 1641, p. 89.] 

667. It is a gain to our general literature that the long 
sentence is but rarely used, for it is sorely out of place in* 
ordinary writing, such as historical narrative, or any other 
kind that is produced at a moderate temperature. It is the 
defect of Clarendon’s style that his sentences are loo long 
for their energy. Long sentences are intolerable without 
enthusiasm. It is only under the glow of passion that the 
highest capabilities of a language are displayed. But the 
resources of modern syntax for continuous and protracted 
structure are so strong that to the beauty of the long sentence 
it is not necessary that the passion be at all furious, but only 
that the feeling be strong enough to sustain itself during the 
flight from one resting-place to another. The following four 
stanzas from In Memoriam constitute but one period, which 
thouglv quiet enough is yet well sustained: 

Lxjftcv. 

I past beside the reverend walls 

In which of old I wore the gown; 

I roved at random through the town, 

And saw the tumult of the halls; 

And heard once more in college fanes 

The storm their high-built organs make. 

And thunder-music, rolling, shake 
The prophets blazon’d on the panes; 
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An^d canght once more the distant shout, 

The mteasured pulse of racing oars 
Among the willows; paced the shores 
And many a bridge, and all about 

The same gray flats again, and felt 

The same, but iy)t the same ; and last 
Up that long walk of limes I past 
To see the roorfts in which he dwelt. 

If we ask, What is this sustaining power, which bears 
along more than a hundred words in one movement, with 
all the unity of an individual organism ? the answer is, that 
it is Rhythm. 

. 668. If we want to see lengthiness of language carried out 

to an extreme and exaggerated development, unsupported, un- 
concentrated and unbalanced by rhythm, we have only to read 
a legal document, such as a marriage settlement, or a release 
of trust. Often whole lines are mere strings of words, till 
the reader’s head swims with the fluctuations of the unstable 
element, and, like a man at sea, or in a balloon, he loi^gs to 
plant his feet on^/erra firvia. 

And also of from and against all and all manner of actions and suits 
cause and causes of action and suit reckonings debts duties claims and 
demands whatsoever both at Law and in Equity which they the said 
releasing and covenanting parties or any or either of them their or any 
or either of their heirs executors administrators or assigns or any othjr 
person or persons whomsoever {sic) claiming or who shall or may at any 
time hereafter claim by from through under or in trust for them him 'or 
her or any or either of them may or can have claim challenge, or de- 
mand of from or against the said 

And so it goes floundering on, when it could almost all-be 
said by one passive verb — ‘ The trust is discharged.' 

669. We cannot define Rhythm, we can only say what it 
does. It combines and braces language into a whole ; it 
gives compactness, unity beauty. It does more^^ it gives 
a harmony of .speech with things or thoughts. As feeling is 
kindled, Language, spoken or written, is apt to chime in 
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with the character of the things described.^ Observe the 
closing words of this quotation, which Is taken from a report 
of the Thanksgiving Day, 1872 

As from time to time during the service the assemblage stood up — ^ 
the movement travelling over the l^.el of the dome area and rising as in 
waves round the great jncrs — one gamed some idea of the vast numbers. 
But it was when they sat down that they*most impressed one ; for then, 
indeed, they had all the multitudinous aspect of a subsiding sea. — The 
Times, Feb. 28, 1872. 

We have now gone to the limits and beyond the limits of 
analysis. If Rhythm is irreducible, much more is eloquence, 
or whatever we shall call that which is the life of literature. 
Literature in its happiest moods has united more of thp 
properties of the everlasting harmonies than any other 
product of the human mind. Beyond all analysis of 
language, beyond all historic and philologic interest, there 
is somethiijg in eloquence for which we have no deliaite 
name, but which, when it is present in literature, imparts 
to writings a perennial durability ensuring their preservation 
and making men call them immortal. 

Or wherein again resides the force of human eloquence in things 
human ? Wherein lies that wondrous power, which not only convinces 
the understanding, not only creates a passing emotion, or dazzles the 
imagination, but sways the human will, even when it has determined 
beforehand not to be swayed ? It is not clearness of reasoning. Truth 
itself will convince : it will notwin. Man’s free agency will look on 
unmoved. Still less is it rich imagery, or power of thought, or loftiness 
of conception, or beauty of diction, or measured rhythm, or any skill 
which human art can analyse. These things have their delight, but 
they will not move. The ear drinks in the cadence : the imagination 
admires : but the soul looks on ut warmed, unreached, as at the cold 
uripiercing brilliancy of the summer lightning. Only when the soul goes 
out of itself and speaks to the soul, can man sway the will of mag. 
Eloquence then is all soul, embodied, it may be, in burning forceful 
words, but with a power above the power of words, an electric force 
which pierces the soul addressed, transfuses into it another’s thoughts, 
makes it its own, by giving forth out of itself. Analyse eloquence 1 
Analyse the whirlwind or the, lightning? Yes! these you may analyse, 
for they are material : eloquence you can no more analyse than the soul 
itself, whose voice it is in the simplicity of its immateriality* — ^£« B. 
Pusey, University Sermons, 1859-1872 ; Sermon I. 

T t 
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Coldphon of the Origin of Language. 

600 . There is an opinion that the origin of language may 
be -traced, that we may form a science of what has been 
called Generative Philology, 'and that important data for 
such a science might be drawn from the inceptive stages 
of speech. 

The first dawn of intelligence, the first smile of the infant 
on the mother, is in response to the tones of her maternal 
encouragements : 

Incipe parve puer risu cognoscere matrem. 

Vergil, Eclogue iv. 60. 

Smile then, dear child, and make thy mother glad. 

Translation by H. D. Skrine, 1868. 

Pefore speech is attained by the infant, he gets .a set of 
notes or tones to express pleasure or offence, assent or 
refusal. The first attempts to spe^^k are mere chirruppings 
and warblings ; that is to say, it is the music of what is said 
that is caught at first, while the child has as yet no ears for 
the harder sense. By a beautiful and true touch of nature, 
and all the more noticeable because it is not a common- 
place of poetry, a poet of our own day has coupled the 
early speech of children with the singing of birds ; 

I love the song of birds. 

And the children’s early words. 

Charles Maikay, A Plain Maids Philosophy. 

„ John Keble has justified the teaching of divine truths to 
children, on the jpround that, if the ^ense is beyond them, 
there is a certain musical path of cpmmunicatibn : 

Oh I gav not, dream not, heavenly, notes 
To childish ears are vain, 

That the young' mind at random floats, 

^ And cannot reach the strain : 
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Dim or unheard the words ir ay fall, 

And yet the heaven-taught mind 
May learn the sacred air, and all 
The harmony unwind. 

So Mr. Edward Denison, sneaking of his East-end lectures 
to the dockyard labourers ; 

I indulge them largely with quotations from Wordsworth, Tennyson, 
and even Pope, much of which it is of course impossible they can un- 
derstand, but which they delight to hear. I suppose the rhythm and 
cadence tickles their ear, and somehow helps to lift their fancy to a 
higher level. — Letters^ &c. (Bentley and Son). 1872. 

* 000 a. The general effect of such observations is towards 

' • 

this : — That the sentient and emotional parts of human nature 

have a greater share in the origins of language than the intel- 
lectual faculty. The first awakener of language is Love. 

And the first developer is Sound. This seems to be testi- 
fied by the whole body of nursery-rhyme literature. Nor do 
we entirely lose in manhood the power of enjoying a fine 
sonbrous' composition apart from its sense. 628. 

But what do you think of Coleridge ? To me, when I cannot follow 
him, there is always a fine ring, like bell-chimes, in his melody ; not 
unlike our best nursery rhymes, for it is curious the fine cadences we get 
in the nursery. I like Coleridge’s Kubla Khan for its exquisite cadence. 
That whole passage beginning — 

'In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree : 

Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunles| sea’ — 

has a most fascinating melody. I don’t know what it means, but it’s 
very fine.— John Duncan, Collequia Peripatetica^ p. 53. 

I knew a little orator, who, at the age of five years, would 
make speei^h^ Qf htesistible^fo though be was more than 
usually backw^ In grammatical sequence. It bein|^ one 
morning said in his presence that he had been found half 
out of bed, and the cause surmised that his brother had 

T t 2 
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elbowed him ««t, he exclaimed, ‘ Yes, he elbowed me harder 
and harder — could beV In modulation this was a perfect 
utterance : the voice had risen very gradually and plaintively 
so far as ‘ harder and harder' — then a pause, as he was 
feeling after a climax — and ^hen broke out in an octave 
higher the decisive words ‘ could be ! ’ 

It was the same boy who once said it was not his bed 
time ‘ this 'reckly,' a compromise between ‘ this minute ’ and 
‘ directly,' but whicli, in the way it was delivered, very far 
surpassed either of these forms of expression. 

660 b. The fact is that children have a greater appreciation 
of sound than of sense, and that accordingly their early words 
are in good melody and bad grammar. 'Fheir judgment of 
the fitness of words for the office they fill will often be very 
distinctly pronounced. And this judgment rests, as indeed 
it can rest, on nothing else than the chime of the sound 
with their notion of the thing indicated. The judgment of 
children is often found so firm and distinct on this matter, 
that we must conclude a great part of the early exercise of 
their w’akening minds has been concerned with the dis- 
crimination of Sound. A little watching might supply many 
illustrations on this head ; what is here produced is not the 
result of any careful selection, but just what offered itself 
about the time this chapter was in preparation. 

,A father who kept pigeons, had the whim to call them all 
by some fanciful name; and^ias they multiplied it became 
harder to invent acceptable names. So it happened that, 
a'fter more familial names, there came in some from classical 
sources. Of these it was observed (months after) that one 
had fixed itself in the memory of the children. They were 
chasing the kitten, and tHfeir inward glee was venting itself 
in the name of Andromache, which they used as a term of 
endearment Some days later, when they were again at 
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play, and shouting ‘Andromache,' their father asked them, 
‘Which is Andromache?’ The younger answered with an 
exuberance of satisfaction : ‘ Johnnie’s calling me Andro- 
mache 1’ Their father replied, ‘ If Johnnie calls you Andro- 
mache, I’d call him Polyhyin^iia ! ’ At this Johnnie (a boy 
of six years old) towered up like a pillar of moral conviction, 
and in a tone of mingled disdain and deprecation, said : 

‘ Augh ! Nobody couldn’t be called that. I’m sure 1’ 

660 c. In the minds of children and savages the word and 
the thing are absolutely identified. If they are able to grasp 
the name, they seem to have a satisfaction analogous to that 
which the mature mind tastes in description or analysis. • 

1 was staying at the house of a friend, where the youngest 
child was a brave, bold, goldcn-locked boy, under three years 
old. As I was dressing in the morning he came into my 
room, and we had a long and varied conversation. One’ of 
the topics was broached and disposed of somewhat in the 
following manner : — ‘ Are Mabel and Trixey coming to-day ?’ 
he asked. ‘Tip sure I don’t know. Who are Mabel and 
Trixey? ’ Thereat he took up a strong and confident attitude, 
and with a tone which at onoe justified himself and refuted 
me, he said: ‘They are Mabel and Trixey; that’s their 
NAMES !’ — tEie last clause a perfect bar of remonstrative music ; 
as much as to say, ‘ There’s nothing to be said after that ! ’ 

A boy of five years old was asked, ‘ Do you know where 
your fousin Johnnie is at school?’ ‘No! I don^t kno*w; 
where is he ? ’ ‘At Honiton.^ ‘ At Hon-t-iton ? Isn’t that 
a funny place? I call it I’ Here it will be observed the 
place is judged of by the sound of its name; there is no 
distinction between the name and the thing. 

The following most significant record of native talk is 
from ‘ The Malay Archipelago,’ by Alfred Russell Wallace 
(1869): 
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Two or three o£ them got round me, and begged me for the twentieth 
time to tell them the nam^ of my country. Then, as they could not pro- 
nounce it satisfactorily, they insisted that I was deceiving them, and 
that it was a namp of my own invention. One funny old man,, who bore 
a ludicrous resemblance to a friend of mine at home, was almost indig- 
nant. ? Unglung I ’ said he, ‘ who ever heard of such a name ? — anglang, 
angerlang — that can’t be the name«of your country; you are playing 
with us.’ Then he tried to give a (y>nvincing illustration. ‘ My country 
is Wanumbai — anybody can say Wanumbai. I’m an orang-Wanumbai ; 
but N-glung ! who ever heard of such a name ? Do tell us the real 
name of your country, and when you are gone we shall know how to 
talk about you.’ To this luminous argument and remonstrance I could 
oppose nothing but assertion, and the whole party remained firmly con- 
vinced that I was for some reason or other deceiving them. — ch. xxxi. 

Al^ these are instances of the inability of man, in the 
earlier stages of his career, to assume the mastery over lan- 
guage# His mind is enthralled by it, and is led away after 
all its suggestions. We are told by Professor Jowett that* 
the Greek philosopher, ‘the contemporary of Plato and 
Socrates, was incapable of resisting the power of any analogy 
which occurred to him .... and he was helpless against 
the influence of any word which had an equivocal or double 
sense’.’ 

It may be imagined that we, in our advanced condition of 
modern civilisation, are now completely masters over our 
language, but an investigation of the subject mi^ht produce 
an unexpected verdict. Philology is a valuable study for 
investing man with the full prerogative over his speech, 
tending to enable him to comprehend the relation of his 
words to, the action of his min^ and thus to render thie mind 
superior to verbal illusions. 

660 d. Those who think that the sounds of nature first 
suggested language to man, hold a theory of language which 
may be compared to the ^theory which derives music from 
the cataract in the mountains, the wind in the trees, or the 


* The Dialogues of Plato, vol. ii. p. 505. 
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sound of the ocean on the shore. There is nothing in 
experience to justify such a theory. As there are sounds 
in nature that may give an occasional suggestion to the 
musician, but none that can be acknowledged either as his 
model to work by or as the original source of his art, so it 
is with speech. Music and language alike must have come 
from within, from the greatest depths of our nature. 

Man’s conscious work upon language in fitting it to 
express his mind, is the least part of the matter. The 
greater patt is worked out unconsciously. And long eras 
pass after the perfecting of its processes, before intellectual 
man awakes to perceive what he himself has done. This 
only proves from what a depth within his own nati#e the 
power of speech is evolved ; only proves what a mystery man 
is to himself : and it casts a doubt over the prospect of pur 
ever tracing a philologic path up to those springs which 
fancy calls the Origin of Language. 

For me the poet speaks most appropriately on this theme, 
because he speaks most vaguely, most wonderingly, and most 
inquiringly : 

Ye wandering Utterances, has earth no scheme, 

No scale of moral music, to unite 
PoVlers that survive but in the faintest dream 
Of memory? — O that ye might stoop to bear 
Chains, such precious chains of sight 
As laboured minstrelsies through ages wear ! 

O for a balance fit the truth to tell 
Of the Unsubstantial, pondered welll 

To make a path from the visible, ponderable, and cor- 
poreal, up to that which is invisible, imponderable, add 
spiritual, with no other building-material than vocal sound to 
erect a bridge from matter to mind, — tempering it in the 
finest filtered harmonies that can be appreciated by the 
sentient, emotional, and intellectual nature of man ; — this 
seems to be tlie task and function of human speech. 
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Of its origijj we can only say, it is of the same root with 
that poetic faculty whereby man makes nature echo his 
sentiments ; it is correlated to the invention of music, whereby 
dead things are made to discourse of human emotions ; it is 
a peculiar property of that i^ature whose other chief and 
proper attributes are the power of Love, and the capacity for 
the knowledge of God. 
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A, the article, 103, 

abaft, 606 a. 

absolutism, 365. 

260, 483, 498, 621. 

abbacy, 350. 

absolve, 190. 

— the character, 229. 

ABBANDUN, 58O a. 

abstain, 606 c. 

— the particle, 139, 

abbess, 384. 

abstemious, 190.* 

254, 606 a, c, d. 

abbey, 190. 

abstraction, 227. 

— the prefix, 449, 606 

abdicate, 309. 

abundant, 75. 

a, b. 

a-bed, 449. 

abusive, 190. 

— pronoun (ind.), 493, 

abeyance, 190, 

abut, 82. 

495- 

abide, 267, 291,606 a. 

abyss,' 190, 364, 

— the vowel, 3c, 100, 

Abingdon, 580^1. 

academic, 420. 

103, 108 ff, 112 f. 

ablative, 190. 

academy, 364, 

1 14 f, 1 18, 120 ff. 

-able, 401, 403. 

accept, 75, 403. 

124. 179. 187, 

aboard, 190, 606 a. 

acceptable, 403. 

278, 622. 

aboard of, 529. 

acceptance, 403. 

— sound of, 103, 175, 

abode, 267. 

accepted, 403. 

— in am, 254. 

a-body, 480. 

accessible, 403. 

— French, represent- 

abominable, 75. 

accident, 32, 75. 

ed by au English, 

about, 176, 522, 559. 

accidental, 418. 


about coming home, 

accomplishment, 533. 

— in Saxon, no ffi. 

* doing • anything, 

accord, 75t 

175- 

580 f. 

according, 545. 

-a Greek, 368. 

about retracing his 

, account, 34, 234, 403. 

a-clocke, 449. 

steps, 580 f. 

accountable, 403. 

A = ever, 514. 

above, 190. 

accountant, 403. 

a « have, 241, 606 a. 

abridge, 75. 

accounted, 403. 

a-, 606 a, c. 

abroad, 190, 254. 

accoutre, 190. 

a’ (Scottish) = all, 135, 

abrogate, 606^. 

accuracy, 350. 

aa (digraph), no, 191. 

abs-, 606 c. 

accurate, 417, 

ab-, 606 c. 

absence, 75. 

accusation, 358. 

aback, 190, 606 a. 

absent, 75. 

ace, 56- 

abacus, 363. 

absentee, 341. 

acephalous, 606 d. 
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ACER, 113. 
acetate, 361. 
ache, 190, 267, 274. 
aches, 1 74. 
achieve, 190, 606 b. 
achromatic, 190. 
acid, 411. 
acknowledge, 139. 
a clocke, 449. 
acme, 369. 
acorn, 112. 
a courting, 580 b. 
acoustic, 420. 
acoustics, 368. 
acquaint, 75, 423 c- 
acquaintance, 355. 
acquiescq^ 190. 
acquittal, 300. 
acre, 113, 190, 316. 
act and deed, 77. 
action, 358. 
active, 190, 412. 
acumen, 363, 

-acy, 329, 350. 

-ad, -ade, 329, 352, 

364 

ad-, 606 c. 

-ada, 352. 

.adapt, 606 c. 
add, 75. 
aMe, 61. 
adder, 498. 
additional, 418. 
addle, iii. 
adherent, 606 c. 
adieus, 221. 
adit, 32, 363. 
adjourn, 190. 
admeasure; 190. 
admiral, 353. 
ad^Tniralty, 349. 
admiration, 32. 
admit, 606 c* 

-ado, 352. 

ado at do, 455, 
606 a. 

adolescent, 190. 
adown, 606 a. 
advance, 75. 
advancement, 333. 


advantage, 75. 
adventure, 75, 155, 344, 
adventuresome, 399. 
adventurous, iqo. 
adverse, 75. 
adversity, 75. 
advert, 606 <1. 
advertise, 347. 
advertisement, 347. 
advertize, 310, 347. 
advice, 75, 260. 
advise, 260. 
advocacy, 350. 
advocate, 56, 75. 
advowson, 332. 
adze. 111. 

se (sound), 100, 103, 
108, 175. 
m (Saxon'), iii f. 
jje, in Ablaut, 278. 
/ECKR, 113, 316. 
£t*dile, 190. 

^.FEN, 137, 316. 
segis, 369. 

^Gf>ER,.«GHWiEDER, 

479* 

iELC, iELCMAN, MhC- 
I’lNG, 136, 496. 
JEG, >EGRU, 175, 178, 

380. 

ACGtER, 178. 

.EMTIG, 395. 
iENE, 461. 

^.neid, 364/ 

®ngUs;, 49- 

533- 

JER Mi 4 :LE, 437. 
aesthetic, 420. 
a*stuary, 322 
/ET, i^iTON, 278, 606 a. 
aesthetick, sesthetic, 
aesthetics, 139, 368, 
420. 

iETFORAN, BEFORAN, 
ONFORAN, 606 a. 
afar, 449. 
affable, 423 c. 
affair, 234, 455. 
affection, 75. 
affectioned, 396. 


affluence, 356. 
affray, 606 a, 
affright, 190. 
affront, 190. 
afield, 449. 
afloat, 190, 606 a. 
afoot, 449, 606 a. 
afore, 606 a. 
a-forlom, 449. 
afraid, 606 b. 

African^ 419. 
after, 112, 113, 527, 
606. 

after-, 606 a. 
after all, 51 6, 
after a sort, 516. 
after-math, 317, 606 a. 
aftermost, 421. 
afterthought, 606 a. 
afterward, afterwards, 
527, 606 a. 
against, 38, 137, 525, 

527- 

-age, -ager, 329, 335, 
336, 606 a. 

Agen, 495. 
aggrandisement, 347. 
aggregative, 41 2. 
aggrieve, 190. 
aghast, 153, 190. 
-agne, 402. 
ago, 606 a. 
agogj 449- 
agone, 190. 
agony, 364- 
a-good, 449. 
agreeable, 403, 423 c. 
aground, 606*4,. 
aha, 201. 
ah (interj,), 201, 
ah (sound), 108. 
ah, ahte, 279. 
ahead, 190, 606 a. 
a-high, 449. 
ahoy, 606 a. 
ahungered, 606 a. 
ai (digraph), 175, 191. 
aiblins, 436. 

-aign, -aigne, 329, 

35®; 4®2. 
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-an, 329, 350, 401, 
402. 

air, 75, 187. 
air=^2ire, 173. 
air-balloon, 601. 
air-built, 190. 
air-tight, 190. 
a?.^ = easy, 184. 
a Jacob’s staff, 425. 
ake (ache), 267, 274. 
Akemanchester, 20. 
AKR, 1 13. * 

al*80, 536 - 
al — all, 162. 
-al,355»36o, 401,411, 
418, 419. 
alack, 201. 
alacrity, 340. 
alarmist, 366. 
a las (French), 201. 
alas, 75, 201 , 606 b. 
Albania, 329. 
albee, 544. 
albeit, 544. 
album, 363. 
alchemy, 1 90,3 2 9, 353. 
alcohol, 353. 
alcove, 353. 
alher, 138. 

alder, 20, iii. 
allier 4 teit 8 t, 66, 138. 
alderman, 114. 

ALDOR MEN, aider- 
men, 602. 

Aldresse (Doncaster), 
384 - 

ale, 69, 187. 
ale-conarr, 319. 
alembic, 353. 
Alfred, 113. 
algebra, 353. 
algorism, 353. 
algorithm, 353. 

-alian, 411, 419. 
aliaoit, alient, 405. 
alien, 405. 

alight, 190, 196, 560. 
alike, 196, 
alive, 6^ a, 
alkali, 353. 


all, 103, 114,135,162, 
187, 190, 208, 471^ 
' 500, 606 a. 
all (adverbid), 208, 
500. 

all butgAtlfred, 522. 
all-, 606 ^ 
allege, 75. 

Alleluia, 209. 
allet, 66, 138. 
all hail I 208. 
alliance, 56, 75. 
all of them, 591. 
allow, allowed, 303. 
all-powerful, 606 a, 
607. 

all-sufficient, 606 a. 
all-lo, al 40 , 606 a, 
634. 

allude - to -an - indivi- 
dual (style), 597. 
all-wi^, 606 a. 
ally, 75> 620. 
almanac, 353. 
almighty, 606 m. 
alms, 1 1 2, 187. 
aloft, 606 a. 
alone, 606 a. 
along, 254, 449, 606 a. 
along of, 529, 606 a. 
a long while, 221. 
aloof, 606 a. 
aloud, 449, 606 a. 
a-low, 606 a. 
alphabet, 190. 
already, 606 a. 
also, 532, 636, 
altar, 190. 
altercation^ 75, 358. 
alternative, 412. 
altitude, 362. 
al 4 o brake, 634. 

-alty, 349. 
alumnus, 363. 
Alwalda, 25. 
alway, alwaysji 190, 

515- 

am, 187, 254,290,294, 
506. 

amateur, 351. 


amber, 353. 
ambitious, 190. 
ambrosia, 369. 
ambuscade, 352. 
amdn, 210. 
amend, 75, 606 b. 
amendment, 333. 
American, 419. 
amiable, 75, 423 c. 
amid, 606 a. 
amidst, 527. 
among, 526. 
amongst, I37> 
amorphous, 606 c. 
amphi-, 606 d. 
amphibious, 190, 6o6d. 
amphimacer, 606 
amphitheatre^ 606 d. 
an (numeral and ar- 
ticle)," 32, 38, 132, 
226, 260, 483, 495, 
498. 

an (indef. pron.), 493, 
612 . 

An, 166, 460,495,498. 
an- (prefix), 606 d. 

-an (adj.), ^19- 

-AN (inf.), 580, 580 a. 
-AN (plural form), 379. 
anaMer,. 498. 
analysis, 369. 
analytic, 420. 
anarchic, 420. 
anarchy, 606 d. 
anathema, 369. 
anathematize, 310. 
anatomize, 310. 

-ance, 355. 
ancestry, 331. 
anchor, iii, 190. 
ancient, 218. 
ancienter, 422. 
ancientry, 331. 

-ancy, 355, 356. 

-and, 263, 329, 351. 
and.iii; conjunction, 
533 i 540; in He- 
brew, 650- 

‘and who,’ ‘and which,’ 
‘ and where,’ 540. 
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Andrew, 175. 
aneath, 606 a. 
anent, 531. 
aneroid, 368. 
anrtot, 498. 
angelic, 406. 
anger, 59. 
angle, 329. 

Angle, 23. 

Anglian, 17. 
atiflUace, 49- 

‘ Anglo-Saxon,’ 17. 
anguish, 75, 329. 
.animosity, 357. 
animus, 363. 
anis = once, 515. 
Annamese, 408. 
anneal, l^o. 
annuitant, 405. 
another, 498. 
answer, 1 90, 606 a. 
-ant, 351, 401, 405. 
antagonistic, 420. 
antarctic, 420. 
ante-, 606 c. 
antecedent, 606 c. 
antechapel, 606 c. 
antediluvian, 606 c. 
anteroom, 606 c. 
anthology, 364. 
anti-, 606 c, 6o0 d. 
anticipate, 606 c. 
anticlinal, 606 d. 
anti-cyclone, 606 d. 
antidote, 606 d. 
Antinomianism, 365. 
antipathy, 606 d. 
antipodes, 606 d. 
antiquity, ,349. 
antithesis, 369, 606 d, 
antitype, 606 d. 
art unexpected one, 
477 ‘ 

anvil, III. 
anxious, 190. 
any, 187, 512. 
anythmg. 234. 
apathetic, 420. 
ape, III, 260. 
apex, 363. 


aphorism, 190. 
apiece, 190, 449. 
apish, 393. 
apo-, 60 vi d. 
apocalypse, 606 d. 
apocrypha, 606 d. 
apogee, 60^ d. 
apologetic, '420. 
apologue, 190. 
apology, 606 d. 
apostasy, 364. 
apostolate, 361. 
apostolic, 406. 
apostrophe, 606 d. 
appall, 190. 
apparatus, 363. 
apparel, 75. 
appeal, 190, 371. 
ajipcar, 75, 190. 
appease, 75, 190. 
appetite, 75. 

Appian, 419. * 

apple, 20, ill, 316, 
appreciable, 403. 
appreciative, 412. 
approach, 190. 
approachable, 403. 
approve, 190. 
aquatic, 406. 
ar for er, 169. 

-ar, 329, 338, 41 1, 
418, 419. 
a-right, 449. 
arabesque, 190, 407. 
Arabic, 406. 

Araby, Arabia, 329. 
arbiter, 363. 
arbitress, 384. 
arcana, 363. 

ARCE, 606 a. 
arch-, 606 a, b, d. 
arch (adj,), 606 a. 
archjcological, 418. 
archaeology, 190. 
archaic, 420, 
archaism. 365, 
archangel, 190, 606 
a, c. 

archbishop, 114, 606 
a, d. 


archdeacon, 606 a, d. 
archetype, 606 d. 
archi-, arche-, 606 d. 
archidiaconal, 606 d. 
archiepiscopal, 606 d. 
architect, 140, 190, 

606 d. 

architectress, 384. 
architrave, 606 d. 
Arctic, 420. 

-ard, 329, 342. 
ardor. 359. 
ardour, 359. 
arduous, 190. 
are, 173, 190, 294, 
678 . 

area, 363. 
arena, 363, 
argillaceous, 409. 
argument, 75. 

-arian, 41 1, 419. 
a-right, 449. 
arise, 267, 606 a. 
aristocracy, 350. 
arithmetic, 368. 
arize (Sp.), 346. 
aim, 108, 316. 
armada, 352. 
Armenia, 329. 
armlet, 334. 
arms of precision, 425. 
army, 341. 
arn, 294. 
aromatic, 420. 
around, 254,522,559 
arouse, 190. 
array, 75. 
arrearage, 5(1 
arrow, 316. 
arrow-wounded, 607. 
arsenal, 353. 
arson, 332. 
art (verb), 294, 295. 
art, 75. 

-art, 342. 

Artegall his, 572. 
artful, 423 c. 
article, 234. 
artificial, 75. 
artistic, 406. 
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•ary, 411, 414, 419. 
AS (Sanskrit), 25 2, 290, 

293- 

as. 135, 221,471, 535, 
536. r 39 ‘ 

-AS (plural), no, 378. 
as . . . so, so, 536. 
ascend, 560. " 

ascendant, 75. 
ascension, 75. 
ascetick, ascetic, 161. 
ash, 20, 112, 315, 
617. 

Ashelton = Etchil- 
hampton, 633, 
ash -house, 617. 
ashore, 606 a. 
asinine, 413. 
as it were, 579. 
ask, III, 638. 
asleep, 606 a. 

-asm, 364, 367. 
a snail’s pace, 425. 
aspect, 155. 
aspen, 20, 
asphalt, 190. 
ass, III. 
assailant, 405. 
assay, 75. 
assays, 181. 
assemble, 75, 
assent, 75, 
assets, asset, 381. 
assiduous, 409. 
assize, 75. 
associate, 361. 
associative, 412. 
assoil,<#b 5 b. 
assoilzie, 606 b. 
-Assus, 320. ^ 

-ast, 364, 367. 
astern, 606 a. 
asthma, 369. 

-astic, 420. 
astringent, 606 c. 
astony, 75. 
astrology, 364. 
astronomy, 364. 

Asu (Sanskrit), 252, 

asutnere, 254- 


asunder, 495. 
at, Mr, 37, 103, 113, 
226,254,5^11,606 a. 
at all, 516. 
at best, 448. 

-A’S (of Saxon verb), 
263, 26^. 
at intervals, 448. 
at Jerusalem . . there, 
226. 

at large, 448. 
at last, 448. 
at least, 448, 516. 
at leastwise, 517. 
at length, 44S. 
at most, 448, 516. 
at next, 516. 
at no hand, 517. 
at once, 516. 
at random, 448. 
at worst, 448. 
ate (preterite), 103, 
182, 267, 278. 

-ate, 309, 355, 361, 
411, 417. 
atheism, 365. 
atheist, 366. 
athletic, athletics, 368, 
*» 420. 

-ation, 321, 355, 358, 
372, 418. 

Atlantic, 420, 
atmosphere, 190. 
atom, 364. 
atomic, 420. 
atone, 461. 

.-ator, 359. 

-atory, 411, 415. 
attain, 75. • 
attainder, 330. 
atte, 254. 
attempted, 577. 
attempting, 580 g. 

attmop, 37 *• 

Attila, 377. 
at ween, 606 d! 
au (sound) 114, (diph- 
. thong) 175, (di- 
graph) 191. 
auctioneer, 340. 
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audible, 403. 
audience, 75. 
auditor, 75. 
aught, 168, 478. 
auflrim, 353 * 
august (adj.), 157- 
August, 157. 
aulnage, aulne, 336. 
aulncgcr, 336- 
aunt, 175, 329. 
auntie, 377. 
auricular, 418. 
auriferous, 409. 
auspicious, 190. 

. authentic, 75, 420, 
authoritative, 412. 
authority, 75* 
authorship, 327. 
auto-, 606 d. 
autobiography, 606 d. 
autocrat, 606 d. 
autograph, 190, 606 d. 
automatic, 606 d. 
autonomous, 606 d. 
autopsy, 606 d. 
autumn, 190. 
available, 403. 
avarice, 345. 
aVast, 606 a. 
avaunt, 75. 

ahmturc, 155- 

average, 335. 
avert, 606 c. 

Avon, 19. 
avowal, 360. 
a w (Scottish) » all, 

135. 

aw (sound) = a (before 

/), 103. • 
aware, 666 a. 
away, 30, 183, 196., 
awe, 315. 
awfully, 441. 
alnintetr, 254. 
awkwardness, 330. 
awl. III, 316. 
awn, 316. 
awork, 449. 
a worthy, a 18. 
Awuht, 478. 
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au:==ask, 638. , 

axe» 

Axe, 19. 

ay, 102, 104, 179, ,181, 
182 ff, 514. 
aye, 202, 514. 

(pret.), 182. 
-aze, 367. 
azimuth, 353. 
azure, 75, 191. 
azurn (Milton), 391. 

B, the character, 229. 

— consonant, 5, 136, 

137, 187. 

— with m, 137. 

lx a* (Scottish) = ball, 

135. 

bacchanalian, 419. 
bace ( = base), 162. 
bachelor, 75, 338. 
backlins, 436. 
backwards, 435. 
bad, 388, 422. 
bade, 267, 
badge, 315. 

BiECERB:, 319. 
BiECISTRE, 385. 

BiBR, Bi<;RON, 278. 
baggage, 335. 
baile and borowe, 77. 
bairn, 86. 
bake, 267, 278, 617. 
bakehouse, 617. 
baken, 267. 
baker, 112, 319. 
balad, 352. 
balance, 75. 
balcony, 619. 

ball, 103, 135. 
balloon, 342. 
balustrade, 352. 

balm, 135. 
bamboo, 353. 
band (noun), 123. 
band (verb. prct.)> 

278. 

banish, 74, 75. 
baptise, 75. 
baptistery, 364. 


barbaresque, 407. 
barbaric, 420. 

bard, 24 
Bardic, 406. 
hat, 267. 

bare, 267, 388. 
barm, 3i6.( 

BARN, 278. 
bam-door, 226. 
barony, 329. 
hart, 278. 
barren, 75. 
barricade, 352. 
barrier, 339. 
barrow, 316. 
Bartholomew, 175. 
basin, 343. 

basis, 369. 
bask, 305. 
bastard, 342. 

beast, 184. 
bat, 103, 260. 
bate, 103. 
bath, H2, 113. 
bad ask, 305. 
bathe oneself, 305, 
bathos, 369. 
battery, 331. 
battle, 75, 325, 329if 
battlement, 333. 
Bavaria, 329. 
baxter, 316, 384. 
bayard == bayhorse, 
342- 

bazaar, 353. 
be-, 79> 30b, 559,606a. 
be (verb), 5, 9, 30, 
178, 252, 255, 267, 

^ 290 fF,v 294, 295, 

297, 463, 578 f, 

580 e, 581, 585 f, 

588. 

BE«by, 522. 
be off, 524, 
beacon, 316. 
beadledom, 323. 
bAah, 267. 
behead, 306. , 

BEALH, 267. 
beam, 20, 316. 


bean, 20. 

bear, 5, ii, 187, 267, 
278, 315- 

beast, 76, 179, 184. 
beat, beaten, 181, 267. 
beatify, 308. 
beating (Yar- 
^ mouth), 82. 
beatitude, 362. 
Beauchamp (sound), 
184. 

beauties the most op- 
posite, 563. 
beautify, 308. 
beauty, 75. 
b6c, 381. 
because, 543, 548. 
bechance, 306. 
become, 267,306, 559, 
585, 606 a. 

bed, 12, 315. 
bedesman, 607. 

bee, 104, 178, 315. 
beech, 5, 20. 
beef, 41. 

bee hive, 566. 
bpen, 267, 290, 291, 
294. 

bcfal, 306. 
befit, 306. 

BEFORAN, 606 a. 
before, 158, 220,606 a. 
before coming, 580 f. 
befriend, 306. 
began, 267, 285. 
beget, 267, 306. 
.begin, 1 1 7, 267, 306. 
beginning, 3h-. 
begnaw, 306. 
begrime, 306. 
beguile, 306. 
begun, 266, 267. 
behalf, 234, 606 a. 
behave, 306. 
behead, 306. 
behest, 606 a. 
behind, 606 a. 
behold, 197, 267, 306. 
behoof, 606 a. 
behove, 306. 
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behowl, 306, 
being, 294, 545, 580 e. 
beleeue, 146. 
beleeued, 184. 
BELGE, 267, 274. 
belie, 306. 
belief, 606 a. 
belieffulness, 321. 
believe, believed, 184, 
^62, 303, 306. 
believer, 319. 
believes, belie vest, 262 . 
belike, 543. 
bellicose, 41 1. 
belong, 306, 606 a. 
belove, 306. 
bemad, 306. 
bemete, 306. 
bemoan, 306. 
bemock, 306. . 

l)emoil, 306. 
ben, 522. 

bend, bended, bent, 
298. 

beneath, 606 a. 
beneficence, 356, 
benevolence, 356. 
benevolent, 416, 417. 
Bengalese, 408. 
benign, 75. 
benignity, 75, 349. 
benison, 332. 

Benson = Bensington, 

633- 

be off, 524, 

B^ODE blended with 
BIDDE, 274. 
BKORH't,^ 32 . 
bepaint, 306. 
bequeath, 306. 
berattle, 306. 

BERCT, 132. 

Bercta, 132. 
BERCTFRID, 1 32. 
BERCTGILS, I32. 
BERCTHUN, 1 32. 

berctrkd, 132. 

BERCTUALD, 1 32. 

bere, 278 (a), 
here, 20, 41, 104. 


bereave, 306. 
berhyme, 306. 
berry, 133. 
beseech, 306. 
beseek, 306. 
beseem, 306. 
beset, 79, J06. 
beshrew, 306. 
beside, 531, 606 a. 
besides, 527. 
besiege, 75, 79, 306. 
BESITTAN, 79. 
beslubber, 306. 
besmear, 306. 
besmirch, 306. 
besom, 316. 
besort, 306. 
bespeak, 306. 
bespice, 306. 
best, 422, 431. 
bestain, 306. 
bestead, 306. 
bestill, 306. 
bestir, 306. 
bestow, 306. 
bestraught, 306. 
bestrew, 306. 
bestride, 306, 650. 
bgtake, 306. 

BfixAN, 82. 
beteem, 306. 
bethink, 306. 
Bethlehemite, 363, 
bethump, 306. 
betide, 306. 
betoken, 306. 
betoss, 306. 
betray, 79, 306. 
betrim, 30^ 
betroth, 300. 
betrothal, 360. 
better, 422. 
between, 531, 606 a. 
betwixt, 138, 527. 
beuk, 267, 268. 
bewail, 306. % 

beweep, 306. 
bewet, 306. 
bewitch, 306. 
bewray, 79, 306. 


beyond, 491, 606 a. 
BHtf (Sanskrit), 290. 
bible, 7 S» 329* 

BIDDAN, 1 1 7. 

bid, bidden, 117, 159, 
267, 268, 274. 
bidden, 267. 
bide, 159, 267. 
bier, 315. 

big, bag (verb) = 
build, 27s, 291. 
bight, 317. 
bmalfae, 531- 
Bill -Will, 373. 
billowy-bosomed,6o8. 
billy-goat, 384. 
bin, 267, 294. 
bind, 105, 123, 267, 
278. 

binder, 319. 
biology, 364. 
birch, 20. 

bird (brid), 638 r/otc. 
BIRNE, 278. 
biscophAd, biscop- 

dOm; BlSCOPRlCE, 

; 3 * 6 - 

bishopric, 328. 
bissopes, 61. 
bit (verb), 267. 
bit (noun), 260. 
bit bodie, 377. 
bite, bitten, 105, 260, 
266, 267, 278. 
bitter, 392. 
black. III. 
blackbird, 600, 6i8. 
blade, 112. 
blain, 316. • 
blame, 75, 
blan, 267, 268. 
blanch, 75. 
blanc-mange, 75. 
blank, 400. 
blatant, 405. 
blazonry, 331. 
bleed, bled, 300. 
blemish, 74. 
blend, blent, 298. 
blessing, 318. 
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BLETSUNG, .^l8. ^ 

blew, 267. 
blight, 105, 317. 
blind, 1 1 7. ^ 

blindlins, 436. 
blindness, 320. 
blinn, 267, 268. 
bliss, 315. 
blood, 12. 
bloodthirsty, 604. 
bloody, 395. 
bloom, 20, 316. 
bloomy, 395. 
blossom, 20. 
blow, blown, 267. 
BLUNNEN, 267. 
board, 41. 

Board School, 565. 
boar-pig, 384. 
boast, 75, 187. 
boat, 111, 315. 
boatswain, 597, 601. 
Bob « Rob, 373. 
b6c, 381. 
bodice, 381, 
bodie, 377. 
bodkin, 317. 
body, 480, 640. 
BOGEN, 267. 
boil, 75. 
boisterous, 409. 
bold, 388, 
bolge:n, 267. 
bol-s-ter, bolster , 

316* 

bombastic, 406. 

bond, 123. 
bohU, 267, 278. 
bondage, <335. 
bondsman, 572, 607. 
^ON-E, 88. 

bone, III, 315. 
bonnie, 88. 
bonny, 86, 88. 
books, 381. 
boon, 172, 
boor, 41. 
boorish, 393. 
boot (to-boot), 
Borderer, 319* 


bore, 267, 278. 
hoREN, 278. 
born, 2(|7. 
borne, 267. 
borough, 163, 
botciue, 77- 
borrow, 3i<6. 
bosom, 316. 
b6t, 82. 

bote, 82, 267, 268. 
both, 12. 

botljct (of both), 460. 
bought, 300. 
bound, bounden, 266, 
267, 278. 
bountihed, 326. 
bounty, 75. 
bouquet, 154, 334. 
bowed, 267, 278 (5). 
bowel, 329. 
bower, 119, 260, 316. 
bowln, 267, 268, 

274. 

bow-wow, 228. 
boy, 187, 328. 
boyhood, 326. 

'Boz,’ 373. 
bracelet, 334. 

BR/iiD, brJ^don, 278. 
BR.^GD, 278 (1). 

BRiEGEN, 316. 
braggart, 342. 
braid-edy 278 (3). 
brain, 316. 
brafe, brake, 267. 
bramble, 20, 112, 316. 
bran, 20. 
branchlet, 334. 
brand (fira ), ill. 
brast, 267. 
bravado, 352. 
brave, 400. 
bravery, 331. 
brawlins, 436, 
breach, brecan, 260. 
breadf 12, 138, 179, 
260, 315. 

bread-and-cheese, 599. 
breadloaf, 599. 
breadth, 317, 


break, ii, 181, 184, 

260, 267. 

breaking (inf.), 580 a. 
breaking up, 501. 
break-up, 501, 
break-water, 597. 
breast, 315. 
breath, 260, 
breathe, 252, 260, 

293. 

br1i:c, 381. 

BREDE, 278 (3). 
breed, bred, 300. 
bregde, 278 (i), 
hjrccks, 381, 
bremel, 316. 
brrtljcr, 380. 
brrtljcrgn, 380. 
brethren, 380, 
BRETWALDA, 25. 
brew, brebj, brewn, 

260, 267, 268, 617. 
brewery, 331. 
brewhouse, 617. 
brewster, 384. 
brick house, 425. 
bridal, 360. ^ 
bride, 315. 

‘ bridegoom 187 . 
bridge by bridge j 450. 
bridle, 117. 
brigade, 352. 
brigandage, 335. 
bright, 132, 305, 394. 
brighten, 305. . 
bright stars, 460. 
^T^RIHT, 132. 
Brihthelm, T32. 
Brihtnoth, 132. 
Brihtric, 132. 
BRiHTWOLB, 132. 
Brihtwulf, 132. 
brilliant, 405. 
brim, breme, 390. 
brinded, Sh., 389. 
brindle, 389. 
brindled, 389. 
bring, brang, 275. 
bring, brought;, 300. 
brisk, 431. 
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Brittany, 329. 
brittle, 389. 
broad, in. 
broaden, 305, 
broad-shouldered, 

607. 

br6c, 381. 

URODEN, 278. 
BROGDEN, 278. 
hroid^ed, 278 (1). 
broke, broken, 267, 
2 / 8 ; 

brooked-ed^ i*l% (5). 
brooklet, 377. 
broomstick, 612. 
brose, 381. 
brother, 5, ii, 316. 
brotherhood, 326. 
BR0'50RRi4:DEN, 324. 
brought, 300. 
brownie, 377. 
BRUGDON, 278. 
hruze (Sp.), 346. 
brydlAc, 325. 
bubble, 316, 377. 
buccaneer, 340. 
buck, 119, 313. 
budget, 334. 
hud? nesens (Norfolk), 
380. 

buffoon, 342. 
build, builded, buUt, 
298. 

buildress, 384. 
Bulgaria, 329. 
bull, 118, 19 !• 
bullock, 317. 
bumpl^ 377. * 

bumptious, 409. 
bundle, 316, 
bungalow, 353. 
buoyant, 465. 
bOr, buan, 260, 316. 
burden, 316, 
burdie, 377, 
burgage, 335: 
burgess, 348. 
burgh, 153. 
burgher, 319. 
Burgundy, 329. 


BURH, 153. 
burial, 360. 
burly, 395. 
burn-ed^ 278 (^i). 
burnon, burnen, 
278. 

burnish, 74. 
bursten, Burst, 267, 
278. 

’bus, 370. 
bush, 1 18. 
bushel, 329. 

Bushy Park, 395. 
business, 83, 234. 
busk, 305. 
bustard, 342. 
but, 119, 176, 226, 
533 * 

— adv. and conj., 2 1 9, 
523, 550. 

— preposition, 220, 
522. 

but = bOtan = with- 
out, 220, 522. 
b0tan,i76, 220, 522. 
but and ben, 628. 
butcher, 338. 
butt-end, 79. 
buttress, 82, 348, 
buxom, 32, 399. 
buy, 300- 
buzzard, 342. 
by, bi, be, 187, 226, 
447 > 522, 523, 625 » 

569 , 606. 
by-, 606 a. 
by all means, 448. 
hg cantclmcle, 447- 
bg cause, 54 .^* 

by chance, 448. 
byewts — hoots, 107- 
by-gone, 606 a. 
by-lane, 606 a. 
by little and little, 447. 
by-path, 606 a. 
BYRIGELS, 360. 
by’r-leave, 200. 

BYSIG, 84. 
by-slander, 606 a. 
by the way, 448. 

U U 


by turns, 448. 
by ui, 631. 
by-way, 6c 6 a. 
by-word, 606 a. 
by-work, 606 a. 


C, the consonant, 132, 

139, .H 7 > H8, 149* 

— (before k), 139. 

— (before e, i, y) «= cli 
or tch, 147. 

— =k (before a, o, u, 
1, r), 1 .^ 9 - 

-- (French), 134. 

— (Saxon) — tch, ch, 
k, 147, 165. 

> — convertible with 8, 
I 34 > I 39 > ^62. 

— rrs, 134, 162. 
ca* (Scottish) = call, 

136- 

cab, 370. 
cabinet, 334. 
cable, 216. 
caddie, 377. 
cAOy c^ge, I47» 

178. 

CiERS, 638, 
caitiff, 75. 
calculate, 32. 
calico, 353. 
calf, 4 i,ii 4 , I 35 > 3 > 5 - 
calisthenics, 368. 
calff (Scottish) = chaff, 
135- 

call, 59, 103, 1 35>^ 39- 
callow, 388. 

Calvinist. j66. * 

Calvinistic, 420. 
came, 267. 
campaign, 350, 402, 
campanile, 353- 
can, 32, 36, 168, 279, 
280, 587. 

Canaanite, 363. 
canakin, 377. 
candidate, 367. 

, Candish (.Cavendish' , 

633- 
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candle, iii* 329. 
cane, 187. 
canine, 413. 
cannonade, 352. 
canoe, 177. 
canon, 32, 147, 369. 
cantata, 353. 
canteen, 343. 
cantclmclc, 447. 
canto, 353. 
cap, 260. 
cape, 75. 

capercailzie>i 3o* 
Capital, Capitals, 418. 
capitalist, 366. 
capon. III, 342. 
captain, 402. 
captainess, 384. 
capting, 580 a. 
captivate, 309. 
captive and thrall, 77. 
capture, 344. 
caravan, 353. 
carbonate, 361. 

CARCERN, 18, 

Cardinal, 418. 
carljmaUs faertucs, 
387- 

care, iii. 
carelessness, 320. 

carf, 267, 269. 
caricature, 344. 
cark and care, 628. 
carle, 383. 

car 1 ine, 383. 
Carlylese, 408. 
carnage, 335. 
carnal, 418. 
carpenter, s7S. 338. 
carriage, 75, 335. 
carry, 75. 

citn, CRi^T, T13, 638 
note. 

cart-horse, 6 ot, 
carve, carven, 267, 
278. 

carve-edy 278 (i). 
cascade, 352. 

75, 234, 543. 
cashier, 338. 


cashmere, 353. 

-ast, 59, 267. 
caste, 353. 
casten,*267, 269. 
castle, 41, 75, 329- 
casualty, 349. 
casuist, 366. 
casuistry, 366. 
cat, 103, III. 
catastrophe, 369. 
catastrophisra, 365. 
catch, 300. 
catch’d, 302. 
cate, 103. 
catechism, 365. 
catena, 363. 
cathartic, 420. 
Cathedral, 418. 
catholic, catholick, 
161. 

Catholicism, 365. 
catkin, 317. 
cat-o’-nine tails 61 1. 
cattle, 75, 329. 
cattle-disease, 565. 
caught, 300. 
cauldrife, 400. 
cause, 75, 543. 
caustic, 420. 
cauterize, 310. 
cavalcade, 352. 
cavalry, 331. 

-cayvcy 184. 

CAZIEI, 134. 

CEAFU, 147. 

c6ap, 617. 

CHAPMAN, 147. 
CEARF, 278. 

c6as, 278 (5). 
cease, 75- 
CE ASTER, 18, 147. 
cedarn (T.), 391. 
ceiling, 1 78. 

-ceit, 178. 

-ceive, 178. 

CELE, 747. 
celestial, 75. 
celestial!, i6a. 
celibacy, 350. 
cement, 333. 


cemetery, 364. 
CEMPA, 139^. 

cfeNE, 139, 147. * 
censure, 344. 
census; 363. 

CENT, 139, 147. 

center, 187. 

centesimal, 418. 
centre, 134. 
cfeOL, 147. 

CEORFE, 278. 

CEORL, 55, 147. 
c/:OSAN, 147. 

C^OSE, c£as, 278. 
Cl^PAN, 139, 147. 
cere, 104. 

certain, 75, 256, 402, 

493, 497- 
certainly, 32. 
certainty, 349. 
certes, 75. 
certitude, 362. 
cesser, 330- 
ch (Italian), 134, 140. 
ch (French) «=sh, 134, 
140. 

ch, 132,134, 139, 140, 
• 147, 148, 149, 191, 
254- 

ch (from ce), 6o 6 a. 
-ch, 393. 
chiifer, III. 
chaff, 112, 135, 147, 
374- 

chagrin, 134. 
chain, 75. 
chaise, 134, 381. 
iJhaldee, 34Wt 
ch aimer (Scottish) 
= chamber, 135. 
Cha'imers, 135. 
cham = \ am, 2,^5. 
chamber, 75, 135. 
chamberlain, 318. 
chamois, 134. 
champa^e, 134. 
champion, 75, 139, 
342- 

chance, 32, £0, 75, 
140. 
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chancellor, 41. 
change, changed, 75, 
140, 303. 

changeling, 318, 377. 
change’s sake, 572. 
chanon, 147. 
chant, 147, 175. 
chanter, 337. 
chanticleer = cljantcs 
clcEt, 340. 
chaos, 369. 
chapel, 329. 
chapelry, 331. 
chaplain, 402. 
chapman, 147, 617, 
618. 

cftapmanijoic, 326. 
chaplet, 334. 
character, 140, 369. 
characterisation, 358. 
characteristic, 420. 
charade, 134. 
charge, 75. 
charioteer, 340. 
charity, 56, 75, 349. 
charlatan, 134. 
Charlotte, 134, 140. 
charm, 75. 
chase, 75, 
chasm, 367. 
chast, 147. 
chaste, 75. ♦ 

chastise, 347. 
chastisement, 333, 347. 
chastity, 75. 
chattels, 56. 
chaimt, 175. ^ 

chayt m 182. 
cheap, cheaper, cheap-* 
est, 217. 

Cheapside = market- 
side, 617. 
cheer, 75, 

cheesen (Dorset), 380. 
Cheesey ■■ Chelsea, 
633- 

chemist, 366. 
chemistry, 331, 366. 
cheroot, 140, 353. 
cherry, 381. 


267. 

Chester, 147. 

-Chester, 18. 
chestnut horse, 565. 
(hew-ed, 278 (5). 
r/r^yH^y = china, 173. 
Chezy, 134. 
chicanery, 134. 
chick, 381. 
chick efl, 117, 316, 
381. 

chickens, 381. 
chicking, 580 a. 
chick nor child, 628. 
chid, chidden, 267. 
chide, 147, 267. 
chief, 75, 329. 
chiefly, 439. 
chieftain, 402. 
child, 105, 1 1 7, T47, 
383, 428. 
childer, 380. 
childhood, 326. 
childly, 398. 
children, 117, 380. 
childring, 580 a. 
chiliad, 460. 
chill, 147. 

chill I will = Ich 
will, 255. 

chin, 117, 147, 315. 
china, 173. 

Chinese, 408. 
Chippenham, 617. 
Chipping Norton, 617. 
Chipping Ongar, 61 7. 
chirnrgeon, 134. 
chivalrous, 75, 409. 
chivalry, J6, T34. 
chlorate, 361, 
ohode, 267, 269. 
Cholmondeley, 633. • 
chorus, 369. 
choose, chose, chosen, 
140, 147, 267, 278. 
chough, 153. • 
christen, 305, 391. 
Christendom, 323. 
Christian, 39i>'4i9. 
Christianity, 323, 

U U 2 


christianize, 310. 
chrdnicle, 140. 
chronology, 364. 
ckud —1 would, 255. 
Chmnley (Cholmon- 
deley), 633. 
chump, 187. 
church, I40, 147, 148, 
425- 

church-ale, 360. 
churl, Ai, 55, 147,316- 
churlish, 393. 

Ciceter = Cirencester, 

633- 

CICEN, II7. 

CiDAN, 147. 

CILD, 117, 147, 38^. 

Cingalese, 408. 

CiN, 117, 147. 
rink, ^ 6 . 
cipher, 353. 

CIRCE, 147. 
circuit, 75. 
circular, 418. 
circum-, 606 c. 
circumference, 356, 
606 c. 

circumlocution, 606 c. 
circumnavigate ,606 c. 
circumspect, C06 c. 
circumstance, 75, 234, 
355, 606 c. 
circus, 363. 

-cism, 365. 
citizen, 130, 350, 
city, 75, 134, 349- 
cit>xism, 365. 
civil, 413. 
civilisatiox^ 358. 
civility, 349. 
ck~kk, 139, 16 
clad, 300. 
claimant, 403. 
clam, 267, 269, 278. 
class, olasBis, 31, 363. 
classification, 227. 
clave, 267. 
clave, 267, 269. 
Claverton « Clat- 
FORDTUN, 633- 
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clean, 179. ^ 

cleanly, 398. 
clear, 75. 

cleave = divide, 267. 
cleave » adhere, 2*67. 
rUef, 267, 269. 
clemency, 227, 356, 
clerk, 169. 

clever, 375, 392, 423 c. 
clew, 139. 

'click' 154. 
climacterick, 161. 
climax, 369. 
climb, 137, 267. 
CLIMBAN, 278. 
climb-edy 278 (i). 
cling, 267. 
clique, 154. 
cloister, 75. 
clomb, 267. 
clombm, 267. 
closure, 344. 
cloth. 111, 315, 
clothe, -ed, 300. 
cloudlet, 334. 
clout, 20, 119. 
clove, cloven, 267. 
clover, 20, 316. 

CLUMBON, CLUMBEN, 

278. 

clung, 267. 
tlupte^call, 61. 
CNAPA, 147. 
cnAwan, 147, 

CNEDAN, 147. 
CNi:ow, 147. 

CNIHT, 147, 
CO-‘'(with), 606 c. . 
coal-layers; 598* 
coal-producing, 598. 
4joast-line, 59b. 
cdat, 187. 
coat-ofarms, 61 1. 
coaxation, 358, n. 
cob, 139. 
cobweb, 371. 

COCCEL, 20. 

tocfcatgne, 350, 402. 
cockade, 342. 
cock^boat, 20.^ 


cock-chafer, 316. 
cockerel, 329. 
cockle, 20. 
cock-sparrow, 384. 
cod, COD, 20. 
codify, 308. 
codling, 318. 
coeval, 606 c. 
cognizance, 35 
co-heir, 606 c. 
coint (O.F.), 423 c. 
cold, 388. 
collation, 75. 
colonial, 418. 
colonization, 358. 
colossal, 418. 
colour, 84, 359. 
colourable, 404. 
com, com, 267, 269. 
comb, 111. 
come, 267, 584, 585. 
come by, 559. 
come down, 560. 
come in, 597. 
come up, 501. 

comclelg, 438. 

comen, 267, 269. 
come on, 584. 
comer, cum a, 319. 
comestibles, 218. 
comfort, 75. 
comfortable, 403, 404. 
comfortable (adv.) , 

43a- 

comlgng, siS , 
command, 75. 
commandant, 405. 
commandment, 75, 

333- , '' 

commencing, 32. 
commend, 75. 
Commehdator)’’, 415. 
commercial, 418. 
oommeth, 146. 
commission, 75. 
common, 75, 400. 
commonwealth, 600. 
company, 75, 329, 

606 c. 

comparative, 412. 


comparison, 332. 
compass, 75. 
oompassement, %33. 
compassion, 32, 75, 

358- 

compassionate, 417. 
compendium, 363. 
competence, 356, 
complain, 75. 
complaisance, 355. 
complaisant, 405. 
complete, 157. 
complexion, 75. 
compline, 391. 
compOy 370. 
composedness, 320. 
compO0tct0un (Ch.), 
77 * 

comprehend, 7’^6- 
comrade, 352. 
con, 280. 
con-, C0-, 606 c. 
oonceave, 184. 
conceit, 75. 
conceive, 184. 
concentric, 406. 
concern, 34, 234. 
conclude, 75. 
conclusion, 75. 
conclusive, 412, 
conculcation, 358. 
condign, 105. 
condition, 32, 75. 
conditional, 418. 
condone, 32. 
confederacy, 350. 
confessional, 418. 
confidant, 8bi.fident, 

405, 416. 
confidence, ^56. 
conflagration, 358. 
confound, 75. 
confusion, 75. 
congratulation, 358. 
congregational, 418. 
conjecture, 75. 
conjoin, 75. 
conjunction, 546. 
cannery 319. 
connoisseur, 351. 
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conquest, 75. 
conscience, 75, 356, 
5 « 9 - 

consciousness, 320. 
consciousnesses, 320. 
conseili, 61. 

consensus, 363. 
consequence, 356. 
conserve, 75. 
consider, 75. 
considerate, 417. 
Consols, 371. 
consonant, 606 c. 
conspiracy, 350. 
conspiring, 580 c. 
constable, 75. 
constancy, 355, 356. 
constant, 405. 
constrain, 75. 
constituency, 356. 
constitutional, 418. 
constitutionalize, 310. 
consular, 418. 
consulate, 361. 
contagion, 75. 
contemplate, 619. 
contemporary, ii8, 
414, 606 c. 
contemptible, 403. 
content, 75. 
contentedness, 320. 
contest, 155, 
contra-, contro-,606 c. 
contractile, 413. 
contradict, 606 c. 
contrariwise, 517. 
contrary, 75, 156, 

rontife, 155. 

contrition, 358. 
contro-, 606 c. 
controversy, 606 c. 
contumacy, 350. 
convert, 75. 
convey, 75. 
cook, 75. 
cookery, 331, 
coolie, 353. 
coolnesses, 320. 
coost, 267, 269. 
cof, cob, 371. 


cope, 75. 

Copenhagen (as verb'^, 
2t6. 

coquette, 334®; 
coracle, 2C. 
corige, 155- 

cordial, 7^, 401. 
CORFEN, 267, 278, 
connorant, 430. 
corn, 20, 315. 
Cornwall, 22, 
corny, 395. 
coronation, 75, 358. 
corpulent, 417. 
correct, 75. 
corridor, 353. 
corfaen, 267. 
cosmos, 369. 
cosy, 396 . 
cottage, 335. 
cotton, 353. 
cough, 153. 
couple, 329. 
could, the /, 168 ; the 
vowel, 187 ; help- 
verb, 279 f, 587. 
counsell, counsel, 61, 
75, 162. 

counselled generalles, 

387. 

Count (dignity), 41. 
count (verb), 32. 
countenance, 75. 
counter, 337. 
counter-, 606 b. 
counteract, 606 b. 
couhterfeit, 75, 606 b. 
countermand, 606 b. 
counter-reformation, 
606 b. 

counter-revolution, 
606 b. • 

countess, 41, 75, 384. 
country, 75, 155. 
country-house, 612. 
couple, 329. ^ 
courage, 75, 155. 
course, 75, 234. 
court, 75, 329. 
courteous, 75, 409. 


courtesy, 75, 78, 329. 
ebusin, 75> 343* 
-couth, 1 19, 168, 632. 
covenant, 75. 
cov^r, 75. 
cover-chief, 75. 
covetise, 345, 346. 
covetize (Sp.), 346. 
covetous, 409. 
cow (verb), 59. 
cow, 41, 119, 315^ 
38 r. 

coward, 342. 
cowardice, 345, 347. 
cowry, 363. 
cowslip, 1 1 9 . 
crab, LI I. 
crack, 139. 
cradle, in, 316. 
craft, 315. 
craftsman, 607. 
crag, 20. 
crane, in. 
craniology, 364. 
crap, 267, 269, 
crAwen, 267. 
creative, 412. 
creator, 73. 
creature, 73 . 
credence, 73. 
oreditour, 359. 
creed, 104, 363. 
creep, crept, 267, 278. 

300, 304. 
creep-ed, 278 (5). 
crescive, 412. 
cress, CiERSE, 316, 
638. 

cretaceou^ 409. 
crew, 267. 
crib, 12. 
cricket, 334. 
crime, 73. 
criminal, 360. 
criminatory, 415. 
criminous, 409. 
cripple, 316. 
crisis, 369. 

CRISTEN, 39X. 
CRISTES + MiEL, 437. 
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criterion, 369. 
criticism, 365. 
crochet, 334. 
crock, 20. 
crop, 69» 139* 
txoft, 267, 269. 
cropen, 267, 269. 
cross-barred, 607. 
croung (inf.), 61. 
crow, 267, 
crowd (fiddle), 20. 
crown, 75. 
crude, 75. 
cruel, 76, 401. 
cruell, 162. 
cruelty, 75. 
crumpet, 20. • 
cfuppen, 267. 
crusade, 352. 
ct>, 381. 

CUDBERCT, 132. 
CUBBRIHT, 132. 
cudito, cudtono =* 
couldst thou,couldst 
thou not, 254, 
culture, 344. 
cum, cum, 118. 
CUMAN, 118. 
CUNNAN, 36, 168. 
cunning, cunningest, 
422, 423 c. 
cupola, 353. 
curate, 75, 361. 
curator, 363. 
cure, 75. 

CURFON, 278. 
curious, 75. 
curiosity, 357. 

CURON, CQHEN, 278, 
curry, 353. 
curtain, 343. 
tuvtcisgt, 78. 
custom, 56, 75. 
cut, 139. 

CW3=qu, 14a. 

CW^tS, 142: 

CWALM, 14a. 
cwELE, cvy^L, cwA- 

LON, 278 (3). 
CWEJ»E, 267, 274. 


CWEN, 142. 

^v'vvic, 142. 

CWOLEN, 278. 

381V 

cycloid, 368. 
cycloidal, 420. 
cygnet, 33^ 

CYffl, 147. 

CYN, 139, 147. 
CYNERlCE, 328. 
CYNING, 318, 378. 
CYNG, 139, 147. 
cynical, 418. 

Cyprian, 419. 

CYRICE, 147. 

D, the character, 229. 

— the consonant, 5, 
138, 149, 187. 

— before^, 149. 

— between 1 and r, 

138. 

— with w, 138. 
daddie, 377. 
DA£D-b6t, 82. 

DAIG, DiEGES, DiEGIC, 

127. 

dafter «= daughter, 
153- 

DAGAS, DAGA, DA- 
GUM, no, 127, 378. 
dagger, 103. 
daily, 398, 433. 
dainties, 75. 
dainty^ 395. 
daisy, d^eges eage, 
632. 

dale, 10. 

.half, 267. c 
Dalmatia, 329. 
Dalziel — Dee-ell, 1 30 . 
damage, 335. 
dame, 329. 
damn, 75. 
damsel, 329. 

Iian = d(^minu5, 336. 
dance, 75. 
danger, 75, 336. 
Danish, Dansk, 393. 
Dantesque, 407, 


dare, 240, 279. 
daresay, 240. 
darkling, 436. 
d a r k 1 i n s, 436. 
darknessy 320. 
darksome, 399. 
darling, 318. 
dart, 260. 

Dartmouth, Dart, 

169. 

Darwinism, 365. 
Darwinian, 419. 
dastard, 342. 
date, 103. 

daughter, 5, 10, 41, 

132, 153. 316. 

daunoeresB, 384. 
©aungere, 336. 
day, 10, 127,1 J9, 315, 
378, 433- 
day by day, 450. 
days, no, 181, 378. 
daysman, 607. 
days of yore, 425. 
dd (Welsh), 138. 
de-, 606 c. 
dead, 179, 388. 
deaf, 10. 
d^:ah, 279, 283. 
deal, 10, 179, 234, 300, 

315. 480. 

dealer, 319. 

DEALF, 278. 
dealt, 300 note, 
deanery, 331. 
dear, 32,179,181,388. 
dearth, 317. 
death, 10, 179, 

• 181. 

debate, 75. 
deboWr, 75. 
decade, 364, 460. 
deoeave, 184. 
deceit, 75. 
deceive, 184. 
deoeiued, deceived, 
146, 184. 
decimate, 309. 
declare, 75. 
declension, 33 a. 
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decoration, 358. 
decree, 341. 
decrepitude, 362* 
deed, 10, 315. 
deemster, 316. 

<ieep, 305, 430. 
deepen, 305. 
deep‘throated, 607. 
deer, 5, 41, 104, 133, 
3 i 5 > 382. 
defence, 75, 356. 
defend, defended, 303. 
deference, 356. 
deficit, 363. 
degeneracy, 350. 
degree, 32, 75, 341. 
dehonestation, 358, 
deify, 308, 
deign, 178. 
deject, 606 c. 
dejectedness, 320. 
delectable, 410. 
delegate, 361. 

DELFE, 137, 278. 
delicacy, 350. 
delicate, 417. 
delight, 75. 
delightfullest, 422. 
delightsome, 399. 
delinition, 358. 

ficUtable, ^10. 

‘ delt,’ 300. 
delve, 137, 267, 278. 
delve-ed^ 278 (i). 
demand, 75* 
demise, 56. 
demurrer, 330. 
dene-it'^es, 603 a. 
denizen, 350. 
denomination, 32. 
deodorize, 310, 606 c. 
depart, 75, 560, 
departure, 344. 
depend, 546. 
dependency, 356. 
dependent, 416. 
depend upon it, 545. 
deportment, 333. 
deposit, 363. 
dep6t, 329. 


deputy, 341. 

Derby, 169. 
derive, 75. 
derogatory, 41’5. 
IBertnnoutJjir, 169. 
Derwent, 19. 
descend, 75, 560, 

606 c. ® 
descendant, 405. 
describe, 75. 
description, 75, 358. 
desert, 75. 
deserve, 75. 
desirable, 403. 
desire, 75. 
desolate, 417. 
despair, 75, 606 c. 
desperado, 352. 
despise, 75. 
despite, 75, 531. 
despite of, 531. 
despotic, 420. 
destiny, 75. 
destruction, 75. 

= desire, 162, 
detecting, 580 c. 
detective, 412. 
determinate, 75, 417, 
detriment, 333. 
detritus, 363. 
hcuce, 56. 

Deutsch, 393. 
development, 333. 
device, 260. 
devise, 56, 75, 260. 
devize^ 346. 
devotee, 341. 
devotion, 75. 
devotionaL 418. 
devour, 75. 
dexterity, 349. 
dexterous, 409. 

dg, 149. 

dh. 97. 138, 191- 
diadem, 368. 
diagnosis, 36)^. 
diatonic, 420. 
dice, 55. 

DtcERE, 117. 

Dicks: Rich, 373. 


did, . DYDE, 45, 277, 
28«, 287, 304, 587. 

did n, 586. 

die, 452. 
diet, .75. 

difference, 75, 350. 
diffidence, 356. 
dig, ‘ dag,’ 125 ; dug, 
267, orig. Weak, 
269, 275, 278 (i). 
digestible, 75. 
dight, 105. . 
dignify, 308. 
dignitary, 414. 
dignity, 75. 
diker, 117. 
dilemma, 369. 
dilettante, 353. 
diligence, 75. 
diligent, 75. 
diluent, 416. 
dim, 390. 
dimblc, 316. 
dimple, 316. 
ding (beat), dang, 
dung, 275. 
dingle, 316. 
discern, 75. 
diocesan, 419. 
dip, 10, 105, 187. 
diplomacy, 350. 
directly, 539, 541. 
dirty, 395. 
dis-, 606 c. 
disadvantage, 606 c, 
disastrous, 409. 

DISC -dish, 19, 1 17, 
DISC-J)EGN, 19. 
disclaimer, 330. 
disclosure, 344. 
discord, 75. 
discount, 606 c. 
discourtesy, 606 c. 
discover, 75. 
discredit, 606 c. 
discreet, 75, 423 c. 
discretion, 75. 
disdain, 75, 606 c. 
disese and wo, 77. 
disgrace, 606 c. 
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disguize (Sp.), 346. 
dish, 117. ^ 

dislike, 606 c. 
dislodge, 75. 
dismissal, 360. ^ 
dispensation, 75. 
disport, 75. 
disposal, 360. 
disquietude, 362. 
dissension, 75. 
dissent, 606 c. 
distinctive, 41 2. 
distress, 75. 
distributing, 580 c. 
disturb, 600 c. 
ditcher, 319. 
diurnal, 418. 

(Kve, ‘dove,* 276, 278. 
dive-ed^ 278 (5). 
divers, 75. 
divine, 157, 413. 
divinity, 75. 
divi^iion, 75. 
do : its vowel, 187 ; 
pret. peculiar, 277 ; 
usage. 242, 287, 

453, 586. 
ioblefalli, 603 a. 
docile, 413. 
doctor, 75. 
doctorate, 361. 
doctorship, 327. 
^ odgy , 423 c. 
dog, 328. 
dogge, 222. 
doggie, doggikie, 
377- 

dog^kennel, 601. 
dogma, 36p. 
dogmatist, 366. 
dog- wolf, 384. 
DOHTE, 279. 
bOhter, 132. 
DOHTIG; 283. 
DOLPEN, 278 (1). 
dolorous, 409* 
dolTen, 267, 

-dom, -d6m, 323, 328, 
domain, 56, 350. 
dome, 41 . 


domestic, 406, 418. 
fdomestical, 418. 
Dominican, 419. 
d6n, 4h. 
done up, 501. 
donkey, 377. 
doom, 31^ 316, 323. 
door, 5, 10, 315. 
IfOStu, 255. 
dotard, 342. 
doth, 66. 
dotterel, 329, 
double, 75. 
doubt, 75, 546. 
dough, 10, 153. 
dought, 279. 
doughty, 283, 395. 
dove (noun), 176. 
dow, 279, 283. 
dower, 339. 
down, 20. 

down (of a peach), 3 1 5 . 
downward, 400. 
dozen, 460. 
irrah, 267. 

DRAF, DRIFON, 278. 
draft = draught, 153. 
draftsman, 607. 
DRAGE, 267. 
drag, 10. 
drag-net, 112. 
drake, 328. 
drama, 369. 
dramatic, 420. 
drank, 267, 278. 
drastic, 420. 
draught, 153. 
draw, 260, 267. 
drawing, 5^0 c. 
drawn, 267. 

• dray, dredge, DRAG AN, 
0 260* 
dread, 267. 
dream, 59. 

SrergtjeW, 326. 
dress, 
drew, 267. 

drIfe, dripen, 278. 
drink, 10, 267, 278, 
315- 


drink of water, 599. 
drive, driven, 9, 10, 
105, 260, 267, 278. 
drone, in, 315. 

DROPM^LUM, 437. 
dropping, 580 c. 
drove (verb), 267. 
drove (noun), drIfan, 
260. 

drunk, 267, 278. 
drunkard, 342. 
drunken, drunken, 
267, 269. 

Dryad, 364. 
du (French), 187. 
dfl (French), 187. 
duchess, 384. 
duckling, 377. 
due, 187. 
dug, 267. 

DUGAN, 283. 
duke, 41. 
dulcify, 308. 
dullard, 342. 

horse, 377. 
Dunciad, 364, 
dungeon» 342. 
dunnock- hedge- 
sparrow, 377. 
duration, 75. 
durbar,^ 353. 
duresse, 348. 
during, 86. 
durst, 279. 
duku, 315. 
dust, 119. 

K * 395- 

17. 3fS* 
dwarfish, 393. 
dwell, 59, 260. 

DYDfe, 277. 
dynamic, 420. 
dys-, 606 d. 
dysentery, 606 d. 
dyspeptic, 606 d. 

E, the vowel, too, 
103 f, no, 120 f, 
178 f, 187, 278. 

— ‘eh,’ 104, 179. 
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E, its relation to a 
and to t, 121. 
e- (Latin prefix), 606 c. 
e- = GE, 606 a. 

-e final, 105, 12if,i46, 
I58f, 177,181,191, 
329, 380, 438. 
ea, pronunciation of, 
179, 181 fff. 

— as 182 f. 

— (Saxon), 1 1 2, 201. 
EA with LA, 201. 

ea, 6 a.y in Ablaut, 
278. 

each, 13s, 493, 496. 
each one, 477. 
Eadweard, 329. 
^;agan, 379. 
eager (pronunciation) , 
182. 

eagle (pronunciation), 
182. 

eagle-eyed, 607. 

£ah, eah, 178. 

EAHTA, 178. 

EAL. 138, 460, 471. 
£aLA, 201 . 

EALDNE, 391, 

EALRA, 138, 460, 
EALSWA, 135, 471, 
535 - 

ear, 133, 315. 
earl, 41, 316. 
earlier, 502. 
early days, 573. 
EARM, 390. 
earth, 12, 41, 315. 
cartheB)-^9i. 
earthly, 398. 
earthy, 395. 
ease, 75, 181. 
easily, 75. 
east, 315. 
eastlins, 436. 
eastwards, 435. 
easy, 75, 184. 
eat, eaten, 181, 183, 
187, 367, 378. 
eating 183. 

eccentric, 406. 


ecclesiastic, ecclesi- 
astical, 418. 
Ecgsriht, I ^3. 
tclje, 496. 
echo, 369. 
eclecticism, 365. 
economic, ^economi- 
cal, 418, 420. 
echmenical, 418. 
-EDE, 298. 

-ed, 74, 298, 304, 388, 
389, 396. 

-ed - did, 304 (note), 
edge, 12, 187, 315, 
edge-tool, 601. 
edifice, 345. 
edify, 308. 

educate,educated,303, 
educational, 418. 
ee(sound). . .103,104, 
108, 178, 179, 184. 
ee = long‘i,’ 117,121, 
178. 

ee (digraph), 129,178, 
191. 

-ee, 329, 341. 
eel, 187. 
een = eyes, 379. 

-eer, 329, 340. 

EFETA, 498. 
effect, 75. 

effeminacy, effemi- 

nateness, 322. 
effervescence, 356. 
efficacy, 350. 
efficient, 416, 
eftsoones, 515. 

EG, 175. 
ege, 315. ♦ 
egg (verb), 59. 
efiSclmges « edgewise, 
436. • 

eggs, 380. 
egotism, 365, 
egotist, 366. 
egress, 3a. • 

eh (inteij.), 202 ; 
question whether it 
is from £a, 201. 
-EHT, or -IHT, 397. 


ei, or eye (sound), 171, 

ei (diph.), 178. 
eight, 178, 458. 
eight^r, 458. 

-eign, 35G, ^01, 402. 
-ein, 402, 
eirenicon, 369. 
‘eether,’ ‘eye-ther,'a5- 
tfjer == either, 178, 
. 479 * 

eject, 606 c. 

'el, 329, 3 % 401- 

elective, 412. 
electrify, 308. 
elegant, 405, 423 c, e. 
element, 75, 333. 
elementary, 624. * 

eleven, 458 ; its deri- 
vation, 459. 
elf, 227, 315. 
elf-needled, 608. 
elixir, 353. 

ell, 187. 

elm, 20. 

elmen, 391, 425. 
elmen tree, 425. 
eloquence, 73. 
eloquenter, 422. 
else, ELLES, 226, 515. 
elude, 606 c, 
elves, 331. 
tVoisthy 393 - 
em-, 006 b. 

’ e m = them, 489. 
-em, 364, 368. 
embalm, 606 b. 
embarrassment, 335, 
embellish, 
emblem, 368. 
embouchure, 32. 
embrace, 75. 
embrasure, 344. 
eminence, 356. 
eminent, 416. 
emotional, 418. 
emperor, 75, 337. 
employ, 606 a. 
empress, 384. 
emprise, 75. 
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emprize^ 346. 
emptiness, 320. 
emulation, 358. 
en-, 308, 606 b. 

-en, 66, 305, 350, 383, 
391,401, 402. 

-m (old infin,), 

580 a. 

-en (plural form), 379, 
380, 575. 

-ENA, 66. 

enable, 308. 
enact, 606 b. 
encamp, 606 b. 
enchantment, 75, 333. 
-ence, 356. 
encomium, 369. 

-ency, 329, 356. 

-end, 329, 351. 
end, 79, 378. 
endanger, 308. 

ENDAS, 110, 378. 
endeavour, 606 b. 
endeavour ourselves, 
588. 

endite, 75, 606 b. 
ends, no, 378. 
endure, 75, 306. 

-cue, 66, 
ene (eyes), 379. 
enfeeble, 308. 
enfranchise, 606 b. 
engagement, 333. 
engender, 75, 606 b. 
-enger, 329, 336. 
engine, 140. 

England, 17, 23, 121. 

49- 

ENGLiscy 17, 23, 24, 
26, 28, 40, 43, 45, 

49> 52, 393* 
English, 17, 23, 26, 
49, 67, 1 21, 393. 
enhance, 606 b, 
enigma, 369. 
enjoy, 606 b, 
enlarge, 308. 
enlighten, 606 b. 
enlist, 606 b, 
enliven, 308/ 
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lEnnglisfi, JEnnglisg, 

u 49,61. 
enormous, 409. 
enough, 153, 606 a. 
tnoSn, 606 a. 
enquire, 606 b. 
enrich, 308, 606 b. 
ensample, 75, 606 b. 
ensue, 606 b. 
ensure, 606 b. 

-ent, 411, 416, 417. 
enterprize, 346. 
enthrall, 606 b. 
enthusiasm, 367. 
enthusiast, 367. 
enthusiastic, 420. 
entice, 606 b. 
enticing, 404. 
entire, 606 b. 
entrance, 32. 
enumerate, 32. 
enveagle, 606 a. 
envenom, 75. 
envy, 75, 329. 
eo, 177 ; in Ablaut, 
278, 

EO (Saxon), 177. 
-eous, 401, 409. 
episcopate, 361. 
Ephrathite, 363. 
epi-, 606 d. 
epic, 420. 
epicycle, 606 d. 
epidemic, 6p6 d, 
epidermis, 606 d. 
epigram, 606 d. 
epilogue, 606 d. 
episcopacy, 350. 
episcopalian, 419. 
episcopate, 361. 
epitaph, 606 d. 
•epitome, 369, 606 d. 
epoch, 364. 
epoch-making, 609. 
equality, 349. 
equilibrium, 363. 
equity, 75, 349. 
equivalent, 417. 
er sounded as ar, 169. 
tx (conj.), 533- 


-er, 66, 315, 319, 329, 

330. 337. 338, 339. 
392. 421, 422, 375. 
eradicate, 309. 

ERCE-, 606 a. 

-ERE, 319, 338. 
ere (conjunction), 533. 
Eris (Irish), Ers, 
lirse, 393. 
errant, 75, 405. 
erroneous, 409. 

-ery, 3 * 9 . 33 i. 366. 
-ery(Greek),332,364. 
-es (possessival), 572. 
-es (verbal), 66. 

-’s, 572. 

escape, 75. 
eschatology, 364. 
eschew, 75. 
esculent, 417- 
escutcheon, 342. 

-ese, 408. 

-esimal, 41 1, 418. 
Esk, 19. 
espionage, 335. 
esplanade, 352, 
espousal, espousals, 
360. 

-esque, 401, 407. 

-ess, 348, 384. 

-esse, 329, 348. 

-est, 278, 421, 422, 

575. 

Essex, 25. 
estate, 32, 75, 329. 
estimable, 403. 
estimate, 309, 361. 
-et, -ette, 334, 

^ 377- 

etch, 187. 

ETk, ETEN, 278. 
eternal, 75, 418. 
etemall, 162. 
etestu B eatest thQU, 
254 - 

-eth, 66, 265, 596. 
ethic, 420. 
ethics, 368. 
etiquette, 334. 

‘ett,’ 267, 278(3). 
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-ette, 329, 334, 377. 
CU-, 606 d. 
eulogium, 363, 
eulogy, 606 d. 
eupeptic, 606 d. 
euphemism, 606 d. 
euphony, 606 d. 
euphuism, 606 d. 

-eur (French), 176. 
evading, 580 a. 
evangelical, 418. 
Evangelicalism, 365. 
evangelist, 606 d. 
evangelize, 310. 
eve, 104. 

even, 137, 316, 391. 
evenmgs, 434, 446. 
ever, 496, 533, 541. 
e V e r i 1 k (^Scottish) 
= every, 135. 
everlastingness, 320. 
every, 135, 493, 496. 
everybody, 480, 496. 
every now and then, 
516. 

every one, 477. 
fberich, fbergctj, 496. 
thetgcbon, 496- 

everything, 234, 480, 
496- 

evidence, 356. 
evil, 316, 389. 
evolutionism, 365, 
ew (diphthong), 175. 
ewe, 130. 
ex-, 606 c. 
exactitude, 362. 
exalt, 

excamification, 358, 
excellence, 75, 356. 
excellences, 356. 
excellencies, 356. 
excellency, 356. 
excellent, 416. 
except, 528. 
Ex-chancellor, 606 c. 
exchange, 75. 
exchange-stroke, 612. 
exclusive, 412. 
exculpate, 309. 


exculpatory, 415. 
excuse, 75. 

Exe, 19. 
execution, 75. 
executive, 412. 
exegesis, 369. 
exemplary, 414. 
exercize (Sj?.), 34^- 
exhaust, 142. 
exigence, 356. 
exist, 252. 

exit, 32, 363- 

P2x-Mayor, 606 c. 
exodus, 369. 
exorbitant, 405. 
exotic, 142. 
expect, 606 c. 
expedient, 416. 
expence, 356. 
expenditure, 344. 
expense, 356. * 

experience, 75, 356. 
expert, 75. 
expiatory, 415. 
expostulate, 309. 
expound, 75, 138. 
expression, 32. 
extraordinary, 431. 
extravaganza, 353. 
extreme, 428. 
extream faulty, 428. 
rg, 201, 380. 
ey, i78. 

34i> 395- 

‘eye’ = I, 100, 102, 
i05, 117, 171, 
eye, 260, 315. 
eyen, 379. 
eyne, 379.«38o. 

Egrcit, 380. 

F, the character^ 
229. 

— the consonant, 5, 

^36 f, 153. 187- 

— in ugh, 153^ 

— -gh, 153- 

— =u, 153- 

— =ph, 406. 

— to V, 58, 137. 


F (Saxon), 137. 

— (i» Welsh), 137. 
fd (Scottish) = fall, 
I35-' 

fabley*329. 
fabledom, 323. 
fabricate, 309. 
fabulosity, 357. 
face, 75, 329. 
facet, 334. 
facile, 413. 
faculty, 75, 
fade, 187, 

F,9!GEN, 175. 

FiEGER, 392. 
fail, 75. 
failure, 344. 
fain, 175, 391. 
fair, 392, 423 b. 
fairer, 58. 
fairies, 331. 

-fairn, 267, 269. 
fairy, 227, 331. 
fairy-cupped, 608. 
faith, 36, 75, 317. 
faithfull (Sp.), 1 62- 
falcon, 342. 
f a 1 d o m e (^Scottish) 
= fathom, 135. 
fall, 103, 136, *87, 
267. 

fallacy, 350. 
fallen, 267. 
fallow, 1 1 2, 388. 
false, 76. 
falsehood, 326 
fame, 75. 

familiar, 418. ^ 

families note, 

425- 

famine, 343. 
fan. III. 
fanaticism, 365. 
fancy-free, 604. 
fand, 267, 278. 

FANi, 127. 
fantastic, 406. 
far, 187. 

fare (noun), ill. 
fare (verb), 267. 
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farewells, 221. 
far-fetched, 60?- 
farm, 316. 
farrago, 363. 
farrier, 169. * 

far-seeing, 607. 
fashion, 332. 
fast, 112, 187, 305. 
-fast, 388, 400. 
fasten, 305. 
fat, 103, 187. 
fat (vessel), 1 12, 315. 
fatalist, 366. 
fate, 103, 187. 
father, 4, 41, 108, 
110,112, 187, 316. 
fathom, 1 1 2, 13s, 

' 316. 
fatling, 318. 

^atty, 395. 

fault (the / in), 
168. 

faulty, 395. 
faulty in the extreme, 
428. 

favor, 187. 
favour, 176. 
favour (of counten- 
ance), 337. 

fawn - skin - dappled, 
608. 

^fayt ’ — feat, 182. 

FEALDE, FEALDEN, 

267, 274. 
fealty, 56, 349. 
fear, 181. 

fear nor favour, 628. 
fearsome, 399. 
feast, 75f 

feat ( pronunciation) , 
182. 

feather, 316. 
feature (pronuncia- 
tion), 182. 

FEAWA, 129, 479. 
febrile, 413. 
feculent, 417. 

fed, 300. 

fee, 4. 

feeble, 401, * 


feed, 300. 

, feel, 300. 
feet, 104, 128, 381. 
felicity, 75. 
fell (skin), 4. 
fell (verb), 267, 269. 
fellow, 50, 316. 
fellow-, 006 a. 
fellow-circuiteer, 340. 
fellow-elder, 606 a. 
fellow-heir, 606 a. 
fellow-prisoner, 606 a. 
fellowship, 327. 
fellow-worker, 606 a. 
felon, 342. 
felony, 75, 329. 
felt, 300. 
feminine, 413. 
fen, 127. 
feoffee, 341. 

*FEOLD, 267. 

fer iagfs, 573* 

ferrier- farrier, 169. 
fertile, 413. 
fertilization, 358. 
fervour and fervor, 

359, 

fet, fot, fette, fought 
= fetch, 300, 301. 
fetch, 300. 

= feather, 187. 
feuille (French), 177. 
feverfew, 175. 
few, 129, 479. 
few of us, 691. 
fickle, 389. 
fiddler, 319, 384. 
FI£)ELERE, FIi)ELE- 
STRE, j;34. 

fidelity, 349. 
fief, 56. 
afield, 315. 
field-path, 566, 599. 
fierce, 75. 
fIf, 117. 
fifty, 458. 

fight, the vowel, 105 ; 
noun or verb, 260 ; 
strong verb, 267, 
278 (I ); noun, 317. 


figure, -ed, 75, 303. 
filial, 187. 
fill, 1 1 7. 
filly, 4. 
filth, 317. 
filtfiy, 396- 
fin, 159- 
finale, 353. 

FiNC, 117. 
finch, 1 1 7. 

find, 9, 105, 267, 278. 
finding, 580 c. 

fine, 159, 400, 423 d, 
428. 

finery, 331. 
finesse, 348. 
finger, 117, 316. 
fingle-fangle, 603 b. 
finish, 74. 
fir, 159. 
fire, 4, 41. 
fire-bote, 82. 
firmament, 75, 333. 
firstling, 318. 
fish, 4, 315- 
fisher, 319. 
fishery, 331. 
fishes, no. 
fishwife, 6ot. 
fissure, 344. 
fist, 4. 
fit, 105. 
fitful, 400, 

five, 4, 105, 117, 230. 

263, 458, 460- 

five senses, 460. 
FIXAS, no. 

^tlagstaff, 

* flail, 41. 
flang, 2167. 
flahnel, 20. 
flat, 59. 

flate, 267, 269. 
flatling, 436. 
flatlins, 436. 
flatteress, 384. 
flatulent, 417. 
flavour, 337. 
flax, 4, 20, 1 1 2, 

3 * 6 * 
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flay, 59. 
flea, 181. 
flee, fled, 300. 
fleece, 117. 

267. 

Flemish, 393. 

FL^:ow, 267. 
flesh, 315. 

Fletcher, 338. 
flew, 267. 
fl'gK 317- 
flighty, 395- 
flimsy, 20. 
fling, 267. 
flint, 117. 

Fi.ls, 117. 
flit, 59 - 
flofttnele, 437. 
flong, 267. 
flood, 315. 

Florentine, 413. 
florin, 343. 
flote, 267. 
flourish, 74. 
flow, 267. 
flower, 75. 
floweret, 334. 
flowery, 395. 
flown, 267, 269. 
fluent, 416. 
flung, 267. 
flux, 622. 
fly, 267, 278, 315. 
flying (inf.), 58° g- 
flyte (scold), flyten, 
267, 269. 
foal, 4. 
focus, *63. 
fodder, fodor, 316. 
foe, 58, I 77 t 315- 
foes, 380. 
foil, 177. 
fotson, 332. 

KOLC, 254. 

FOLCLIC, 254. 

fold (subs.). Ill, 315- 

-fold (adj.), -FEALD, 
603 a. 

folden, 267, 269, 274. 
foliage, 335. 


folk, 480. 
folly, 75. 
fondling, 318. 
yi?/?<? = foes, 380! 
food, 187. 
foody, 395. 
fool, 75. ^ 

fool-hardiscy 345. 
foolish, 393. 
foor, 267, 269. 
fool’s paradise, 425. 
foot, 4, 12, 187, 315, 

381. 

foot-sore, 604, 
foppery, 331. 
for, FOR, 4, 58, 158, 
220, 226, 522, 533, 

55 ^> 591- 

for-, FOR-, 606 a. 
for-, fore- (Fr.), 606 b. 
forbear, 606 a. 
forbearance, 355. 
forbid, 267, 606 a. 
force, 75. 
forcible, 403. 
fore, 4, 158. 
fore-, FORE-, 606 a, 
fore- (Fr.), 606 b. 
fore-bode, 606 a. 
foreclose, 606 b. 
forego, 606 a. 
foreign, 178, 402. 
^foreifiy 187. 

foremost, 421. 
foreprophecy, 606 a. 
fore- right, 606 a. 
fore-shorten, 606 a. 
forest, 75, 219. 
fore-stall, ^6 a. 
forest wild, 428. 
foretell, 606 a. 
forfeit, 178, 606 b. 
forfend, 606 a. 
forget, 606 a. 
forgetive, 41 2. 

forget- me -noU 597> 
599- 

forget-me-nots, 599. 
forgive, 32, 267, 606 a. 
for good and all, 448. 


forlorn, 276, 278, 

606m. 
form, 75. 
formal, 418. 
formalism, 365. 
for-m-er, 421. 
formula, 363. 
for. . (genitive) . . sake, 

529- 

forsake, forsaken, 267, 
278, 606 a. 
forsook, 267. 
forsooth, 628. 
forswear, 606 a. 
forte, 353. 
for the nonce, 516. 
for then aneo, 516. 
for tije nones, 516. 
fortitude, 362. 
forth-, 606 a. 
forth, 4. 

forthcoming, 606 a. 
for the sake of, 529. 
fortunate, 75. 
fortune, 75, 155. 
forty, 458. 

forward,FOREWEARD, 
77, 606 a. 
foster, 59. 

f6t, f6ti (O.S,), 381. 
f6t MiEL, 437. 
Fotheringhay, 318. 
fought,foughten, 267, 
269. 

fot, fought, 300, 301. 
foul, 176. 
fouler (Fr.), 177. 
found, 9, 267, 269.^ 
founOen, 2(5^. 
foundling, 318, 377. 
fountain, 350, 402. 
four, 91, 230,458' 46Q. 
foursome, 399, 
fourteen, 458. 
four times, 461, 
fowl, 41, 316. 
fowler, 319. 
fox, 316, 383. 
fractional, 418. 

FR^T, FR/I;ton, 278. 
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fragile, 413. 
frailty, 75. » 

franchise, 345. 
Franciscan, 419. 
frank, 400. • 

fraternity, 75. 
fraternize, 310. 
fraudulent, 417. 

¥ rederic, F rederick , 
161, 328. 
frrtottt, 78. 
free, 78, 388, 423 a. 
free and easy, 423 a. 
freemen, 423 a. 
freeze, 191, 267, 278- 
French, 393. 

JFrengis, 61. 
fresco, 353. 
fresh, 388. 
freshet, 334. 
freUed, 278 (3). 
fret, FRETAN, 606 a. 
FRETE, 267, 278. 
frichtsome, 399. 
friend, 222, 306. 
friendly, 398. 
friendship, 327. 
frighten, 305. 
fro-, 606 a. 
frog, 315. 

from, FRAM, 4, 58, 
226, 522. 

Frome, 19. 
froment (Fr.), 3.^3. 
from hour to hour, 

450. 

from the first, 516. 
fro.m them, 574. 
from thenre, 59 1. 
from whence, 516. 
from which, 591. 
frontlet, 334. 
frore, froren, 267, 
269. 278 ( 5 )- 
frost, 315. 

froward, 400, 606 a. 
froze, 267. 
frozen, 207. 
fruit, 75. 

fruitful, fruitless, 400. 


-ft (verbs in), 298. 

, fu ’ (Scottish) = full, 

fudge, 207. 

FUL, 176. 

ful-full, 162. 
full, 108^ 118, 135, 
162, 187, 191, 388. 
-ful, -fillip 388, 400, 
607. 

full-blown, 604. 
fullness, 320. 
frn, 375. 
fungi, 382. 
fungus, 363. 
funguses, 382. 
fure, 267. 
fure-days, 573. 
furnish, 74. 
furniture, 344. 
furrow, 1 19. 
furze, FYRS, 315, 316. 
furzen (Dorset), 380. 
Furzen Leaze, Furzen 
Hill, 391. 
fusible, 75, 
fusillade, 352. 
fusty, 395. 

-fy (verbs in), 308. 
‘fyre,’ 159. 

G, the letter, 132, 

139 ff, 149, 160, 
187. 

— before a, o, u, or 
liquid, 140. 

— before e, i = j, 

140 

— before c h, 132, 

— before i and e 
« Saxon, 130, 160. 
gablet, 377. 

Gaelic, 406. 

g*^:rs, 638. 
gaff, 267, 278. 
gain, 59, 187. 
gain-, 606 a. 
gainsay, 606 a. 
gain-giving, 606 a, 


gall, 103, IT 2, 
gallant, 405. 

Gallic, 406. 
gailow, III. 
gambado, 352. 
gan, 285. ‘ 
gander, iii. 
gang, 140. 
gang- way, ill. 
gap, T03, 260. 
gape, 103, 260. 
garden, 260, 329, 343, 

42.^. 

gardener, 338. 
garden-flowers, 423, 
425 - 

garden-herb, 566. 
garding, 580 a. 
garlands of delight, 

425* 

garlic, III. 
garner, 338. 
garniture, 344. 
garrison, 332. 
gastric, 420. 
gat, got, 267. 
gate, 140. 

gate of heaven, 425. 
gather, iii. 
gathering, 580 c. 
gauntlet, 334. 
gauze, J91. 
gave, 267, 278. 
gay, 75. 

ga5te= goats, 381. 
GE=yc, 130. 

GfcA, GESE = yeS, 

• ' 130, 503-* «■ 

' GE-, 606 a. 

GEAF, g6aFON, 278. 
GEAR, 130, 382, 
gear, 181, 234. 
GEARD, 130. 
gearo, 130. 

GEBONED, GEBON- 
EDE, 88. 
GECWEDEN, 267. 
geese, 128, 381. 
fiCet = goats, 381. 
geferrAden, 324. 
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GEHYRSUMIAN, 32. 
GKL’fPAN, 263. 
oEM.^:ccA, 147. 
gen (prep.), 6.^4- ' 
general, 75, 418. 
generalise, 310. 
generalization, 227. 
genius, 363. 

Genoese, 408. 
gkn6h, 606 a. 
gent, 370. 
gentile, 413. 
gentle, 75, 140, 401, 
423 a, c. 

gentle (verb), 222. 
gentleman, 79. 
gentrisc, .345- 

gentry, 331. 
genus, 363. 
geography, 602. 
geology, 364. 
geometry, 75, 364. 
GEOND, 492. 

GliONG, 267, 277. 
Geordie, 377. 
Georgy, 377, 

GKORN, 130. 

GER. 4 £D, 192. 

German, 393. 
Germany, 329. 
germinate, -ed, 303. 
CESC^ABEN, 267. 
GESE, 130, 503. 
get, 9, 140, 267; 288, 

' 5*^7- 

get down=to be, 292, 
get off, 560. 

GEWEftRC, 602. 
gewesen (Germ.), 
267. 

gew-gaw, 603 b. 
GEWis, Btots, 256, 
606 a. 

GEWORUEN, 267. 
geyn, 431. 

gh, 132, 152, 153, 179, 
191. 

= 153 - 
gh for H, 152 f. 
gh = French gu, 153. 


ghastly, i.«;3. 
gherkin, 153, 377. 
ghess (Sp.), 153. 
ghost. III, 153, 3 i.> 
ghostly, 398. 
giant, 140. 
giantess, 384. 
gibbet, 334.* 

GIFE, GIFEN, 278. 
gift, 117, 317, 325. 
gifted, 396. 
gift-horse, 6oi. 
giftie, .377. 
gigantesnue, 407. 
gigantic, 406. 
gild — guild, 160. 
gild, gilded, or gilt, 
298. 

GILPAN, 130. 
gin, 140. 

gin (conj. and prep.), 


634 - 

ginger, 140. 
gird, -ed, girt, 298. 
girdle, 316^. 
girl, 328. 

GIT, 130. 

git (Fr.)=jacet, 141. 
give, 9. 105, 140, 267, 
278. 

give me, .374. 
given, 9, 267. 

Gt-AD, 278. 
gladsome, 399. 
glass, 1 1 2, 315. 
gleam, 316. 
glebe, 104. 
glen, 20. 
glide, 267. 
glide-ed, 27s (4). 

GlIdE, GI.IDON, 
GLIDEN, 267. 
glisten, 305. 
globose, 41 1. 
glolJ, 267, 270. 
glode, 267. , 

glorious, 75, 409. 
gloriose, 41 1. 
glory, 329. 

Gloucester, 20. 


glove, 602, 606 a. 
glutton, 342- 
gluttony, 56, 75. 
gnat, II 2, 315. 
gnaw, 267, 278, 606 a. 
gnawn, 267, 270. 
gnew, 267, 270. 
go, GANGAN, 267, 
2 ? 7 , 584 - 
goad, III. 

goat, goats. III, 315, 
381. 

go away, 560. 
gobbet, 334. 

God, II, 315, 383. 
goddess, 384. 
Godhead, Godhood, 
Godhed (note), 32(4. 
godly, 398. 
godson, God si;nu, 
602. 

goe to, 584. 
going in for, .^84. , 
gold, 135, 140, 173, 
426. 

golden, 391, 426. 
golden* shafted, 607. 
gone, 267. 
gong, 353- 

good : the d, \ 2 \ the 
140; subst., 2^8 ; 
adj., 388 ; compari- 
son, 422 ; adv.,430; 
accentual correp- 
tion, 632 (2). 
good-bye, 634. 
good .cheap, 217. 
goohtlgljclfe, 326. 

goodly, 398. * 

good man, 017. 
goodman, 617, 618. 
goodness, 320. 
goods, 218. 
goose, Gos, 263, 315, 
316, 381. 
goodwife, 632. 
goody, 632. 
gorse, GORST, 20. 
gosling, 318, 377. 
gospel, 632. 
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gossip, God sib, 632. 

Grekis, 393, 

gull, 140, 

gosstptti, 324- f 

greet, grat, grut- 

gullet, 75. 

g08t (Ch.), 153- 

' ten, 275. 

-GUNNEN, 266, 

got, 267, 288, 587. 

greet, i04. 

gush, 140, 

Gothic, 406. 

^e5a = Greek, 175. 

gust, 69. 

go to, 584. 

grew, grown, 267. 

Gt)©LAC, 325. 

gotten, 9, 267. 

‘ gould,’ ‘ gu-uld,’ for 

grieve, 75. 

GWENT, 20 . 

grim, 140, 390. 
grimalkin, 317. 

GYDEN, 383. 

gold, 173. 

gymnastic, 420. 

go up, 560. 

grind, 260, 267. 

gymnastics, 368. 

gouty, 395. 
govern, 75. 

grinder, 319. 
gripe, GRtPE, gtipen, 

H, the character, 229. 

governance, 75. 

267, 278. 

— the consonant, an- 

governess, 384. 

gripe-ed, 278 (4), 

ciently a guttural, 

governoiir, governor, 

griple, 389. 

I3sr'— 142, 151 f; 
aspirate, 187. 

337, 359. 384- 

griskin, 317. 

g 0 w d (Scottish) — 

grist, 117. 

— (final) = f, 153. 

• gold, 135. 

grocer, 338. 

— (following g), 152. 

gownd, 138. 

GROK, 267. 

— (before w), 151. 

grace, 56, 75, 216, 

grof, 436. 

— (Saxon) =gh, 153, 

329* 

gronlj, 267, 278. 

316. 

gracious, 409, 423 c. 

grotesque, 407. 

- — (initial), 61. 

GRAFE, GR6F, 260, 
267. 

grotesquenesses, 320. 

ha’ (Scottish) = hall, 

ground (noun), grin- 

I. ^>5- ^ 

graff, 217, 

dan, 119, 260, 

ha (interj.), 201. 

graft, 217. 

315- 

habiliment, 333. 

grafting, 217. 

ground (verb), 267, 

habitual, 418. 

grand, 400. 

278. 

habitude, 362. 

grandee, 341. 

grove, grafan, 260. 
groveling, grovel, 436. 

HAD, RADIAN, 32, 
326. 

grandiose, 41 1. 

grand sir, 63 a. 

groPelgnflta, 436. 

-HAD, 326. 

grandsire, 632. 

grow, 267. 

had, h^eede, 

grant, 75. 

grown, 267. 

61, 1 1 2, 298; aux* 

grantee, grantor, 341. 

growth, 317. 

♦ iliary/ 261 ; sub- 

grap, 267, 278. 

grufelins, 436. 

junctive mood, 577: 

graphic, 420. 

grunUen, 267. 

had better be, 583. 

grass, Gii^RS, 20, 1 1 2, 
316, 638. 

gu- (Fr.), 74> i6o- 

tjaUBe g toiste, {jaUg^^ 

guarantee, 341. 

278, ^11- 

Griitian, 419. 

guardian, 329. 

Hadrian, 419. 

gratitude,'''362. 

guardsmad, 607. 

HiEGEL, 316. 

HAhLE^A HLEO, 589. 

gratuity, 349. 

gnbemator,. 359. 

gravamen, 363, 

guerdon, 160. 

HAFOC, 12. 
haggard (hawk), 342. 

grave, 278. 

guess, 153, 160. 
guest, II, 160, 315. 
guide, 75. 

gravel, 329. 

hail (noun), 316. 

graven, 267, 270. 

hail! 208. 

gray, 388. 

‘ grayt ’ = great, 1 84. 

guild, 160. 

hair, 59. 

guile, 75. 

hale, 165, 388. 

great, 12, I40, 179, 

guilt, 160. 

half, 114. 

181, 184, 388. 

gailty, 395- ^ 

halflins, 436, 

green, 140, 388. 

guize (Sp.), 340- 

IjaliSam, -e, 323- 
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balking (Scottish) 
=hawking, 135. 
hall, 41, 103, 112, 
135- . 

Hallelujah, 209. 
hallow. III. 
hamlet, 334. 
hammer, HAMOR, 316. 
hand, iii, 222, 234, 
315 - 

hand, 602. 
handiwork, 602. 
handle, 316. 
handsaw, 226. 
handsome, 399, 433 c, f. 
handy, 602. 
handy work, 602. 
hang, hanged, 267, 
270. 

hansel, 59. 
hap, 32, 59- 
happen, happened, 

303* 

happily, 433. 
happy, 423 c. 
harbinger, 336. 
harbour, 75. 

hard, rl2, 388. 
harden, 305, 
hardihood, 326. 
hardy, 342, 395. 

hare, iii. 
harem, 353. 
harness, 75. 

?l?avoto, 200. 
harp, 112, 315. 
harper, 319. 
harpooj^i, 742. 
harrow 316. 

Harry, 373. 

-hart, -hard, 343. 
Ijasarhcrg, 56. 
hasp, ha:spe, 316. 
hassock, 317. 
hast, 61. 

haste, 75, 305. 
hasten, 305. 

J}astato, 255. 
hasty, 395. 
hat, 103. 


hatchet, 334. 
hate, 12, 1C3. 

HATE, IIATEN, 267. 
hater, 319. 
hath, 66. 
hatred, 324. 
haughty, 305. 
haunch, 173. 
haunt, 75, 175. 
have, 214, 298 ;{jabbc, 
61 ; as auxiliary cur- 
tailed to ^ a,* 241. 
have and hold, 628. 
having, 580 e. 
have to be, 583. 
havoc, 12. 
haw, 20. 
hawking, 135. 
hay, 104, 179. 

/iaj'/ — htaU iSi. 
hazard, hazarded, 56. 
hazel, 1 1 2, 316. 
Ije-Hi - they, 57. 
he, 104, 187, 226,464, 
470. 

HE, 468, 489. 
head, 181, 187, 306, 
315- 

head and chief, 77 . 
head and front, 77 . 
h e a d I i n s, 436. 
headlong, 436. 
headsman, 607. 
heady, 395. 

HKAKOD, 315. 
iii 5 :aiifore, 178 . 

HEAHfX), 178. 

heap, 12, 32, 36, 315. 
hear, 133, 
hear, hear! 203. 
heard, 300 (note), 
heart, 12, 179, 315. 
heart’s desire, 572. 
heart-sick, 604. 
heartsome, 399. 
heart-whole, 60^. 
hearth, 41. 
hearty, 395 
he-ass, 384. 
heat, 12, i8i* 

X X 


heath, 12. 
heathen, 391. 
heathendom, 323, 
heave, 267. 
heavtn, 316. 
heavenly, 398. 
heave up, 560. 
heaviness, 320. 
Hebrew, 175. 

-hed, -hedd, -hede, 
326. 

hedge, 149. 
hedge-flowers, 425. 
fiehlpngts, 436. 

heed, 104. 
heel, 59. 

HEGE, 149. 
he-goat, 3 84. 

HEHT, 277. 
heigh-ho, 202. 
heifer, 17S. 

height, 178, 305, 317. 
heighten, 305. 
heir, 1 78. 

is it, 575- 
held, 267. 
helm, 316. 
helmsman, 607. 
help, 267, 378. 
hempen, 391. 
hems (pi. interj.), 221. 
hence, 515. 
hen-sparrow, 384. 
HKO, 470. 

H^:ow, 267. 

her, 468, 469, 481 ; 

(acc. or dat.), 574. 
heraldry, 331. 
herb, 363. ^ 
herbaceous, 409, 
herbage, 335. 
herbarium, 363. 
herb-garden, 566. 

‘ herd ’ (v. preet.), 300. 

herd, 315. 
herdsman, 607, 

here, 515. 
hereabout, 518. 
hereabouts, 515. 
hereafter, 518. 
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hereat, 518. 
he re before, 518,: 

IIEREBERCT, 1 3 2. 

hereby, 518. 
herefrom, 518. 
herein, 518. 
hereinbefore, 518. 
hereirilo, 518. 
hereof, 518. 
hereon, 518. 
hereout, 518. 
hereto, 518. 
heretofore, 518. 
hereunder, 518. 
hereunto, 518. 
hereupon, 518. 
herewith, 518. 
herewithal, 518. 
heritage, 75. 
hermeneutics, 368. 
hern, 484, 
heroic, 406. 
heron, 226. 
hers, 484, 575. 
herself, 469. 
hew, 267. 
hewn, 267. 

I)(, \)ix, \}m, 468, sup- 
planted by the de- 
monstratives tAey, 
their ^ themy 489. 
Hibernian, 419. 
hide (of land), hid, 
142. 

hid, 45, 267. 

HIDE, HIDDEN, 267, 
278. 

hidlins, 436. 
high, 105. 388. 
Highlander, 319. 
highmincledness, 320, 
high-toned, 607, 

* bight, 261, 267, 270, 
277. 

hill, 45, 118, 313. 
hillock, 317. 
him, 464, 469, 574, 
622, 

him (dative), 468, 489. 
himself, 469., 


hind, 41. 
hind (cerva), 105. 
hindermost, 421. 
HINE, 255. 
hing, 267, 270. 

HIRE, 61, 468. 
hireling, 318. 

his, 61, 187, 468, 481 

484. 529. 572, 575 - 

!)t8, 468, 485. 
his-t, 481. 
n i s n, 484. 
hiss, 187. 
l}is tljankes, 434- 

histology, 364. 
history, 371. 

hit, hat, 275. 
hit, 69, 105. 

hit = it, 61, 117, 468 
518. 

hither, 515. 
iiiwr44;den, 324. 
hive, 105. 
hive bee, 566, 
llivite, 363. 

HLADE, 267. 
HLAF-ORD, 315. 
TILAHHAN, 175. 
HLEAPE, 267. 

HLINC, 334. 

HLOl), 267. 

HNiiiGAN, 178. 
hoar, rii. 
hoarse, in, 
hoasCy 111 . 
fwaze. III. 
hobgoblin, 634. 
hoe, 177. 
hog, 20. 
boised, 138. 
hold, 267. 
holden, 267, 271. 
hollow, 388. 
holp, 267, 270. 
holpen, 267. 
holt, 20. 
holy, III. 

holy-water-sprinckle, 

618. 

hopiage, 41, 56. 


home, 41, 61, III, 
164, 244, 

home-enfolding, 609. 
homely, 398. 
homeward, hAm 
WEARD, 400, 530, 
602. 

homewards, 435. 
honest, honesty, 75. 
honey, 119. 
honey-coloured, 608. 
honour, honor, 75, 78, 
154, 176, 187, 337, 
359- 

honourablest, 422, 
ijonute, 164- 
hood, 315. 

-hood, 315, 322, 326, 
328. 

hoof, 315. 
hop, 159. 

hope, hoped, have 
hoped, 159, 187, 298. 
hoped — hope-did, 

304* 

hopefulness, 321. 
horizon, 369. 
horrible, 75. 
horrify, 308. 
horse, hors, 315, 316, 
423- 

horse chestnut, 565. 
horse-guards, 6oi. 

^ horse-raee, 566, 699U 
l)0J5£li,*to housel, 61. 
hosen, 380. 
host, 75. 

^1/bstelry, 331. 
hostile, 413. 
hot, 12, 133, 164. 
hound, 1 19, 142, 315. 
hour, 75. 
hourly, 398. 
house, 41, 1 19, 133, 
260,315,617. 
house (if verb, or if 
noun), 260. 
house and home, 628. 
house-and-village- 
sprinkled, 597. 
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house!, 61, 1 19. 
housen, 380. 
houses, 133, 
housewife, 632. 
hove, hoven, 267, 
270, 

how, iiC, 1 1 9, 226; 
as pronoun adverb, 
515; conjunction, 

538. 

howbeit, 544, 579. 
how d’ye do? 242, 
however, 550. 

HRYCG, 1 1 7, 149. 
IIRIND, 1 1 7. 

HRiNc;, 1 1 7. 
hO, 538. 

Hu^etderct, 132. 
huby 372. 
huckster, 316. 
hue, 84. 

ijulc, hottlc, owl, 61. 
hull-hill, 118. 
human, humane, 157. 
humanity, 75, 349. 
humble, 75, 401. 
humiliate, 309. 
humiliation, 358, 
humility, 75. 
humour, 75. 
humoursome, 399* 
hund-, 459. 
hundred, the //, 119; 
the-r^^, 3241J.; af- 
iinilives, 458 ; the 
hund-, 459. 
hung, 267, 270. 
Hungvy, 329* 
hunger, 316. 
hunt, hunter, 119, 319. 
HUNTA, 310. 
huntsman, to 7. 
huntynge and 
nerye, 77. 
hurdle, 316. 
husband, 4I, 59. 
husbandry, 331. 
husk, 20. 
busting, 233. 
hustings, 59. 


huz’if — housewife, 

632 (3)- 
huswifry, 331. 
nw— wh, 151. 
iivvA, 151, 254, 492, 

538. 

hw/f:l, hv^alas, 127, 
151. 

nw^G, 178, 

HW^ER, I5I. 

HW*ES, 151. 

iiwa:t, 151,474,492. 
nWy^:TE, 151. 
IIWJEDER, 479, 493. 
IIW^TSTAN, I5I. 
HWAM, I5I. 

HWEOL, 1 51. 

HWJ, I5I, 492, 538. 
HWtLE, 151. 
IIwtLUM, 437. 
HWISPERUNG, I5I. 
HWISTLERE, 15I. 
HWfTE, 1 51. 

HWILC, 135, 151,254, 
471,492. 
hydraulic, 131. 
hypocrisy, 131. 
hypothesis, 131, 369. 
hyssop, 1 31. 

I, the vowel, 100, 
102 f, 105, 108 f, 
ri6 f, 118, 119 fff, 
124, 146, 187, 278. 

— consonant, 141, 
186. 

— name and pronun- 
ciation, 102, 105. 

— aflfirmatve, 202. 

— the pronoun, 102, 
226, 246, 254, 462, 
464 fif, 470, 476, 
621. 

i- — GE, 606 a. 

-i infinitive, 45, 61. 

-t become ee^ lyj. 

— (before 1 or n), 105. 
5 am it, 575. * 

-ian, 391, 41 1, 419. 
iangler, 141. • 

X X 2 


-ible, 401, 403. 

IC, rt)5, 264, 466- 

-ic, 368 (note), 401, 
406, 418, 420. 

-ical* 411, 418. 

-ice, 329, 345 Off- 
ice, 105, 315. 
Icelandic, 406. 
ich (Ger.), 105, 187, 
itftafae, 255- 
ic^ nant of litali, 254. 
icicle, 1 1 7, 139. 
iconoclasnt, icono- 
clast, 367. 

-ics, 364, 368. 
ichthyology, 364. 
icy-pearled, 607. 

-id, 364. 

I dare say,"* 240, 279. 
Ide (near Exeter), 1 1 7. 
idle, 389. 
idol, 76, 364. 
idolism, 363. 
idolist, 366. 
idyl, 364. 
ie (sound of), 184. 

-ie, 46, 61, 329, 35 

377. 

iealous, 141. 

-ien (Fr.), 329- 
'ier, 329, 338 ff. 
iest, 141. 
iewel, 1 41. 
if, GIF, 226, 538, 660- 
if required = should, 
236. 

-if. 395- 
-IG, 395- 

‘igh’-I, «o3, 106 , 
108, 1 1 7. 

-IHT or -EHT, 397. 
lle = ril=Iwill, 256. 
-ile, -il, 41 1, 413. 
Iliad, 364. 

ilk, ilka, 494, 496.. 

ill, 69, 187, 219, 431. 
ill-, 606 a. 

I’ll, 256. 

ill-conditioned, 396, 
606 a. 
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ILL*E, 431. 
ill-favoured, 6o6ca. 
illiterate, 417. 
ill-spent, 606 a. 
im-, 606 c. 
image, 75, 329. 
imagery, 331. 
imaginary, 414. 
imagination, 358. 
imaginative, 412. 
imagine, 75. 
imbalm, 606 b. 
imbue, 606 c. 
immediate, 417. 
imperious, 409. 
impetuosity, 357. 
implacable (Sp.), 404. 
imploy, 606 b. 
importance, 355. 
imposture, 344. 
impound, 138. 
impoverish,. 606 c. 
improve, 606 c. 
improvement, 333. 

•in, 329, 

in- (Latin), 606 c. 
in- (Saxon), 606 a. 
in, IN , has invaded ON, 
37; has lost sense 
of motion, 522. 
inadequacy, 350. 
in a fashion, 516. 
in a manner, 516. 
in a sort of way, 516. 
in a way, 516. 
in despight, despite of, 

529» 631- 
in ^earnest, 448. 
in fact, 4-(»8. 
in good faith, 448. 
in jest, 448. 
in lieu of, 529. 
in my behalf, 531. 
in my, in thy, in your, 
in Lone’s, despite, 
529 - 

in section, 448. 
in some sort, 516. 
in spight, spite oC 529. 
in that behalf, 448. 
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in truth, 448. 

^in vain, 448. 
incense^ 75, 356. 
inchoate, 417. 
incident, 416. 
incipient, 32. 
incline, 75, 
incog., 37dr. 
income, 597, 606 a. 
increase, increased ,75, 
261. 

indebtedness, 320, 
321. 

indeed, 205, 222. 
indenture, 344. 
index, 363. 
index-learning, 597. 
Indian, 419. 
indicate, 309. 
indifferentism, 365. 
indite, 606 b. 
individualism, 365. 
indolent, 417. 
indulgent, 416. 

-in, -ine, 329, 343, 
411, 413. 
infantile, 413. 
infernal, 75. 
infimus (Latin), 421. 
infinitesimal, 418. 
influence, 356. 
influential, 418. 

-ing (nouns and ad- 
verbs and partici- 
ples), 315, 318, 377, 
607. 

-ing, survival of old 
flexional infinitive 
verb, 5{^o-58oh. 
-INGA, -UNGA (adv.), 

436. 

ingenuity, 349. 
ingenuousness, 349. 
-inger, 336. 

Ingles, Inglese, I n- 
gUs, 393, 408. 
ingoing, 32. 
ingress,*32. 
inhabitant, 405. 
iniquity, 75. 


initial, 418, 
inject, 606 c. 
injure, injured, 303. 
ink, 260. 
irrk-hom, 60 r. 
inkling, 318. 
inky, 395- 
inland, 606 a. 
in like wise, 517* 
inmate, 606 a. 
innermost, 421. 
innings, 318. 
innocence, 75. 
innocent, 75, 416. 
inoculate, 606 d 
inordinate, 417. 
inquire, 606 b. 
inquisitive, 412. 
inquisitorial, 418. 
inroad, 606 
insert, 606 c. 
insight, 606 a. 
insolent, 416, 417. 
insolvent, 416, 
inspect, 606 c. 
instep, 606 a. 
instrument, 75, 333. 
insuppressive, 41 2. 
insure, 606 b. 
integrity, 349. 
intellect, 75. 
intellectual, 418. 
intelligential, 418. 
intend^ment, 333. 
intent, 75. 
intentional, 418. 
inter-, 606 c. 
^intercede, 1P4. 

• interest, 32, 363.^ 
interests, 382. 
intfernational, 6c6 c. 
internecine, 413. 
intervene, 104. 
interview, 606 c. 
intestine, 413. 
in til- into, 525. 
intimacy, 350. 
intire, 606 b. 
into, 37, 52a, 
intrude, 6o(3 c. 
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intrudress; 384, 
invalid, 620. 
invalidate, 309. 
invcagle^ i;8. 
invective, 412. 
inveigle, 178, 184, 
606 b. 

inventive, 412. 
investigation, 358. 
inveteracy, 350. 
inward, 400, 606 a. 
inwards, 515. 
inwardness, 321. 
in which, 540. 
ioin,'*^i4i. 
iolly, 1 41. 

-ion (Fr.), 329* 34 ^; 
(Lat.), 355 , 358; 
(with 418. 
iourney, 141. 

-ions, 401. 
ioust, 141. 
ioy, 141. 

ire -hire (her), 61. 
Irish, 393. 
irk, 69- 
irksome, 399. 
irony, 364. 
irrationals, 218. 
irrepressible, 403. 
is = his, 6i. 
is; its symbolic im- 
port, 252 f, 293 f; 
its negatiye nis^ 
506. 

-isation, -ization,358. 
is being, 583. 

-is (jjosFessival), 572? 
ISCA, 19. • 

-IS (M. G.), 421 
-ISC, is, 393, 40/. 
-ise, 31 1, 329, 345 ff., 

358- 

-ish, 74, 393, 4^7,633. 

island, 191. 
isle, 191. 

Islendsk, 393. 
islet, 334, 377. 

-ism, 364, 365, 366, 

367- 


Israelite, 363. 
issue, 32. 

-ist, 364, 366, 367. 
-1ST (M. G.), 421. 
-istic, 420. 
is to be, 583. 
is to do, 583. 
it, 12, Ilf, 226, 470, 
318. 

— for ‘ its/ 4S5. 

— (with verbs), 588. 
Italian, 393. 

Italy, 329. 

it am H, 675- 

it behoveth, 281. 

•ite, 355, 363. 

item, 363. 

items, 38 r. 

ith, i’ th=in the, 254. 

-ition, 356, 358, 418. 

it is he, 575. 

it is him, 575, 

it is me, 575. 

it is I, 575. 

it is said, 33. 

it needs, 281. 

-itor, 359. 

its, 481, 485, 576 . 

its (substantivally), 

485- 

itsejf, 469. 

-ity. 329, 349, 357. 
iudge, 1 41, 146. 
lUNG, 176. 
iuly, 1 41. 
iustice, 141, 348. 
-ive, 411, 412. 
ivory, 75. 
ivy, 1 1 7; 315. 

IW, 107, 130, 131, 
141. 

tiBlH, 256, 606 a. 

1 will if I shall, 230. 
-IZA (M. G.), 421. 
-ize, 310, 311, 346, 

347. 358, 3 ^ 7 - 

J, the letter, 139, 141, 
146, 186, 187. 
Jack, 139, 373. . 


Jacobite, 363. 
jailor, 75, 
jam (Latin), 141. 
jangle, 53, 75. 
jan^er, 63 , 141. 
jangleress, 53. 
Japanese, 408. 
jape, 53, 103. 
japer, 53. 
japery, 53. 
japeworthy, 53. 
jaunty, 395. 

-je (Dutch), 377. 
jealous, 141, 409. 
jealousy, 329. 
Jebusite, 363. 
jeer, 104. 
jelly-fish, 601. 

Jenkin, 377. 
jeopartlise, 347. 
jeopardy, jepardy, 56, 

75. 177. 

Jerusalem, 107, 226. 
jest, 1 41. 

jcune (French), 187. 
Jew, 175. 

jewel, 75, 141, 329, 
401. 

Jewry, 331. 
jeynt, jinU ~ joint, 
171. 

jocose, 157, 41 1, 
jocund, 75. 

John, John he, 226. 
John his book, 572. 
Johnnisms, 365. 
Johnny, 377. 
Johnsonese, 408. 
join. 76 . * 7 ^- 

joint, 1 71, 
joke, joked, 303. 
jolly, 76 , 141, 395., 
journal, 187. 
journey, 75> 
joust, 141^ 
joviality, 349. 

joy, 75. *41- 

jubilant, 405. 
judge, 75, 141, 146. 
judgment, 75, 333. 
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juggler, 53. 

July, 141. , 

jump, 187, 503. 
juncture, 344. 
junket, 334. 
jury, 329. 
just, 431, 503. 
justesse (Fr.), 348. 
justice, 75, 141, 227, 
329, 345. 347. 348* 
justifiable, 403. 
juvenile, 413. 
jiveynte ■= joint, 171. 

K,the letter, 132,139, 
147 f, 161, 187. 
before e and i, 1 39. 
k (diminutival), 377, 
-k. 3Jt5- 3^7- 
keel, 147, 315. 
keen, 139, 147. 
keep, 104, 139, 147, 

3 ^- 

keeping it up late, 

501- 

k e e p i t, 302. 
kelpie, 377. 

KEMPA, 139. 

-k-en, 317. 
ken, 5. 

ftme, 139- 

Kent, 20, 139, 147. 
kept, 300. 
kernel, 316, 377. 
kettle, 316. 
key, 147, 178, 

■key. 377- 
kh, 191. 
kid, "59. 

-kie, 377. 
kilderkin, 317. 
kin, 5, 139, 147. 
-kin=k-en, 315, 317, 
377- 

kind, 5, 32, 105, H7, 
187. 

kindle, kindled, 303. 
kindly, 398. 
kindred, CYNRi^DEN, 
’ 117,324. , X 


kine, 381, 382. 
king, kings, 41, 117, 

139. 147. 318. 378. 

king-oujl, 601. 
kingdom, 323, 
kinglet, 334, 377. 
King’s English, 67, 
68 fff,85ffff. 
King’s Highway, 68. 
-kinie, 377. 
kinsfolk, 607. 
kinsman, 572, 607. 
Kirk, 148, 425. 
kirtle, 316. 
‘kirurgeon,’ 134. 
kite, 105. . 

kith and kin, 628. 
kk, 139. 

knad, 267, 271. 
knave, 147, 315. 
knead, 147, 267. 
kntlien, 267, 271. 
knee, 5, 147, 315, 
kneel, knelt, 300. 
knew, 267. 
knife, 59. 

knight, 105, 147, 260, 
315, 426. 
knighiess, 384. 
knighthood, 426. 
knightly rank, 
knight’s rank, 426. 
knit, k ne t, 275. 
knocked-up, 501. 
knoll, 135. 
knot, 315. 
knotty, 395. 
know, 5, 147, 267, 
280. 

knowi (Scottish) «= 

„ knoll, 135. 
knowing, 423, 423 c. 
knowledge, 139, 149, 

325- 

known, 267. 
ttonne, aSo. 
ks for sfc, 638. 

— for X, 14a. 
kw, 14a. 
ky 6,^381. 


kyth, 147. 

L, the letter, 103, 135, 
138, 168, 187, 417. 

— diminutival, 377. 

— changed to r, 135. 

— silent, 135, i68. 

-1, adjectival, 388, 

389- 

— (Scottish) added to 
s, 1 . 36 . 3 '6. 

-1, substantival, 315, 
316, 318. 

LA 1 196 ff. 
labour, 75, 155,* 223,. 
. 337 - 

laboure, 156- 
labouring (inf.),58o g. 
-lAc, 325. 
lack, 139, 201. 
lackadaysical, 201. 
lah, glah, 300, 301. 
ladder, 112. 
laddie, 377. 
lade, laden, 260, 267. 
ladle, 316. 
ladkin, 317. 
ladyship, 327. 
LAiCCAN, 147. 
hMG, L/*;gon, 29S. 
LALS, lAsON, 267. 
lAf, lifon, 267, 274, 
298. ^ 

LitFAN, lafian*, 267, 

274. 298. 

laggard, 342. 
laid (from Azy), 298, 
fafti, 175, 267., ^ 

/ake, to play, 325. 
lakefellov), 325. 
lakih = ladykin, 317. 
lA l^of, 197. 
lamb. III, 137, 315, 
380. 

lambie, 377. 
lambkin, 317, 377. 
lambtm, 380. 
lambs, 380. 
lamentable, 403. 
lamp-oil, 601. 
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lampoon, 342. 

lancet, 377. 

land, 103, III, 260, 

315- 

landed, 396. 
land of faerie, 331. 
landscape, 327. 
landsman, 599, 607. 
langagt, 155* 
lan^some, 399. 
language, 75, 155,160, 

335- 

lap, pret. of leapj 267. 
large, 75. 

large^oulded, 607. 
largess, 75, 348. 
lassie, 377. 
lat, 267. 
latch, 147. 
latchet, 334. 
late, 103, 388. 
lateward, 400. 

Latin, 413. 
latitude, 75, 362. 
latitudinarian, 419, 
laugh, laughed, 175, 
267, 303) 315- 
laughter, 153. 
launch, 175. 

launtt, 175- 
laundress, 384. 
lavatory, 415. 
lave (remainder), 
LAF, 260. 

law, LAGU, 32, 69, 
187, 260. 
lawn, 20, 175. 
latoiij, ?75- 

lawny, 395.* 
lay, 267, 298. 
layed = laid, 146. 

-Id, 298. 

•16,329,377,389,401. 
lea, 181. 

Lea, pr. Lay^ 183. 
lead, 192, 300. 
leaden, 391. 
l6af, 382. 
leaf, 12, 177,316- 
leafy, 395- 


league, 18, 187. 
iAak, 178. 
lean, 300. 
leap, 12, 267, 300. 
leapt, pron. lept, 300. 
learn, 181, 298. 
learned, 396. 
learnt or l^rned, 298. 
L^.AS, 267. 

Leasow, 316. 
least, lest, 422, 542. 
leather, 316. 
leave, 274!', 298,300. 
leaves, 382. 
leaving, 580 c. 

1 e a z e (glean), lesen, 
267, 274. 

LECGAN, 298. 
led, 192, 300. 

-ledge, -ItcJje, 315) 
325- 

leek, 20, 187. 
leer, 104. 
ltd, 267, 271. 
leeward, 400. 
left, 300. 
legacy, 350. 
legal, 418. 
legatee, 341. 

LEGEN, 175, 298. 
legend, 75. 

-legge, 325. 
legibility, 349. 
legislative, 412. 
legitimacy, 350. 
Leigh, 178. 
leisure, 75, 178, 344. 
leisured, 396. 
lemonade. 352. 
lend, 298. 
length, 305, 317. 
len^hen, 305. 
lenient, 416. 

Lent, 315. 

lent (praet. from 
/ef 7 d)i 298,^391. 
lent (praet. from lean), 
3C0. 

-lent, 41 1, 417. 
lenten, 391. 


Ljf:oF, 197. 

267. 

L^OD, 12. 
lept, 288. 

Ifse,i267. 

-less, 388, 400. 
less, 422. 
lessee, lessor, 341. 
lesser, 422. 
lesson, 332. 
let, 267, 286, 587. 

-let, 329, 334, 377. 
lethargic, 406. 
letten, 267. 
letter, letters, 75, 94, 
127, 378. 

letters patent, 563. 
letters patents, 387.. 
letters testimonialls, 

387. 

leugh, leuch, 267, 
271. 

levee, 330, 341, 
Levite, 363. 
ley ~ lea, 181. 
leyloc, for lilac, 173. 

1 ewt h (Devon), 317. 
-li. 377- 
libertine, 343. 
liberty, 75. 

Etc, subst., 254; adj. 
like, 640 ; formative 
in adj., 398 ; adv., 
439 ; pron., 486, 
492. 

-ElCE, 254, 438. 
lice, 381. 
licence, 162, 356. 
license, 162. 
licentiate, ^5. 
licentious, 409. 
LICGAN, 298. 

-1 i c h (diminutival), 
377- 

licht*light, 132. 
lichtsome, 399. 
lidless-eyed, 608. 
lie (jacere), 260, 267. 
298. 

lief, 12, 388, 
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liege, 56. 

lien or lain, 267^ 271. 
lieutenant, ‘ leftenant/ 
153- 

LIF, II7. f 

life, 12, 1 17, 260, 315. 
lIfe (remain), liken, 
267, 274, 
life-long, 604. 

LIFER, 1 17, 137. 
LIF-LAD, liflalic, 326. 
lift, left, liften, 
275- 

lift, lifted, 298, 299. 
light, 105, 1 1 7, 132, 
152, 187, 317> 394- 
light, lit, lit, 298. 
lighten, 305. 
light*o-love, 611. 
LiHT, 117, 132, 152. 
like, Saxon adj., 388 ; 
the vowel, 105 ; se- 
niatology,254,64o; 
enters into suc/i, 
486, and Ufhich, 
492 ; acts as prep,, 
220; and as conj., 
220, 522. 

-like, 398. 
likelihood, 326. 
likely, 398. 
likeness, 640. 
liketh you, 588. 
likewise « in likewise, 

517- ^ 

liking, 640. 
lilac, 173. 

(Sp.)# 162. 

LtM, 117,137- 
limb, 137. 
limb-meal, 437. 
lime, 20, 1 17. 
litusinfle, 437- 
1 i n c h , 334, 
lineage, 75, 335. 
linear, 418. 
linen, 391, 

-ling, 313, 318, 330, 
* 377>436. 


Link, 334- 
lion, 342. 
lioness, 384. 
liquidafe, 309. 
listener, 319. 

LITEL, 1 1 7. 
literalism, 365. 
literary, lilfcrature, 94. 
Ittlum anh Ittlum, 
447- 

little, 1 1 7, 222, 389, 
422. 

live, 105, 252, 260, 
291, 452. 

livelihood, liveliness, 
326. 

liver, 1 1 7, 137, 316, 

-11, 162. 

lol 197, 198. 

load, HLADAN, 111, 
260. 

loaf. III. 
loaf-of'bread, 599. 
loam, HI. 
loathsome, 399. 

LOG, 197. 
locality, 32. 
l6cian, 197. 
lock-edy 278 (5). 

-lock, 315, 322, 325, 
328. 

loden, 267, 271. 
logic, 368, 418. 
logical, 418. 

"logy, 364. 
Lombardy, 329. 
l0mbw= lambs, 380. 
London, 20, 170. 
Londoner, 319. 
lonesome, 399. 
long, HI, 187, 388, 

, 433, 607, 

-long, 436. 
longitude, 362. 
long-legged, 607. 
long of, 529. 
longish, 393. 
look, 32, 197, 576. 
lookedst, 576. 
loqt, 267, 271, 


lope, lou pen, lup- 
pen , 267. 

lord, 315. 

lording (substantive), 
318, 377- 

lording (inf.), 580 g. 
lordly, 398. 
lordship, 327. 

lore. III, 315. 

lorn, lorn, 267, 276, 
278. 

lose, lost, 276, 300. 
lot, 12, 234. 
loud, 12. 

loudly, 433. 
lDU(rt> 267, 271. 
louse, 1 19, 315. 

1 oil t e-ed, 278 (5). 
love, 9, 12, 137, 176, 
212, 315, 462. 
loved, 9, 211. 
I.owlander, 319. 

Low Sunday, Lowson, 
602, 

loyal, 401. 
loyalty, 56, 349. 
Lucian, 419. 
lucid, 411. 

LUKIGE, 130. 

I.UFU, 137. 
lunacy, 350 
lunching, 580 a. 
-LUNGA, 436. 
Lunnon, ijo. 
lUs, 381. 

Lusiad, 364. 
lust, 315. 
duUy, 395. „ 
diixation, 358. 
luxury, 75. 

-ly,‘ adj, termination, 
3.14. 388, 395. 398 ; 
adv., 432 £,438,441. 
lye-ed, 278 (5). 
lynchet, 334. 

Lts, 107, 381. 

M, the letter, 1 35, 1 86, 
187. 

— with B, 135, 137. 
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— in am, 254. 
-m, 3 T 5 > 3 i 6 , 364 , 368, 
388, 390. 

-m (adjectival), 388. 
MA, III. 

-MA (Ind.-Eur.), 421. 
macadamize, 310. 
Macaulayesque, 407. 
machine, 134. 
machinery, 331. 
mackerel, 329. 
Macmahonatc, 361. 
Madam, 75. 

Madame, 470. 
madden, 305. 
madder, Mi^iDDRE, 
112. 

MiEGEN, 175, 217, 

316. 

mAl, mAlvm, 437. 
-MiEST, -mest, 421 
M/ET,MA£TON, 278(3). 
magazine, 353. 
maggot, 20. 
magic, 75, 368. 
magistrate, 361. 
magnanimity, 75. 
magnate, 361. 
magnificence, 75, 356. 
magnitude, 362. 
magula, 377. 
maiden, 316. 
maidenh^,*hood,326. 
maid-servant, 384. 
main( = strength),! 75, 
217, 316. 
majestic, 406. 
majegty: 75^. 
major (Latin), 141. 
majority, 349. 
make, made, 103, 293, 
298. 

make it out, 593, 
mal-, 606 b. 
maladroit, 606 b. 
malapert, 606 b. 
malcontent, 606 b. 
malady, 75. 
male, 3. 

malevolent, 417. 


malice, 75, 345, 347. 
malign, 105. 
malison, 332. 
mallard, 342. 
mallow, II r, 316. 
malt (verb), 267, 271. 
malt, MELTAN, 12, 
103, 268. 

Maltese, 408. 
maltster, 316. 
mammy, 377. 
man, 32, 33, 103, in, 
1 18, 260, 315, 381, 
.^83. 

— (pronoun), 32, 254, 
475 , 476. 
manageable, 403. 
Manchester, 20. 
man-child, 384. 
manger, 339. 
manhood, 326. 
^Ianichee,Manichean, 
341 - 

MANIG, 494. 
mankind, 597. 
manly, 398. 
manner, 75, 234. 
manners makpth man, 
628. 

mannie,mannikin,377. 
mannish, 393. 
man- O' -war, 611. 
man-of-war, 599, 611. 
manor, 56. 
man-servant, 384. 
mansion, 75, 332. 
mantle, 75, 329. 
manure (accent of), 
260. ^ 

many, many a, 493, 
494. 

many a one, 478, 4cy.. 
many one, 478, 494. 
maple, 316. 
marble, 329. 
marchant ^ mer« 
chant, 169. 
marchioness, 384. 
Marcionite, 363. 

mariagf, 1 55- 


marine, 413. 
raaripnette, 334. 
mark, 315. 
marketable, 403, 
maiksman, 607. 
marmalade, 352. 
marquees, marquee, 
381. 

marriage^ 75, 155,325, 

335 - 

marriage settlements, 
566. 

marrow, 316. 
marry, 9, 214. 
martial, 418. 
martyr, 75. 
martyrdom, 323. 
marvel, 32. 
marvellous, 75> 409. 
masculine, 413. 
masquerade, 352. 

mass, 75. 

mast, 1 1 2, 
master, 75. 
masterpiece, 612. 
match, 147. 
materialism, 365. 
math, 317. 
mathematical, 418. 
mathematics, 368. 
matins, 343. 
matter, 34, 75, 234. 
matters of course, 425. 
maximum, 363. 
may, 240, 279, 281, 

284, 587. 
mayoralty, 349. 
me, 104, 1 78, 254,^466, 
469 . BT-i 

m*=man, 254. 
me (acc. or dat.), 246, 
674 - 

meadow, 316. 
meal, m^;l, 603 a. 
-meal, 437, 447. 
•mealtime, mealtide, 
603 a. 
mealy, 395. 
mean, 181, 288. 
meaned, 304. 
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meanness, 320. 
meant, proncd. ment, 
300, 304. 

MEARN, 278(i), 
measure, 75, 181,^344. 
measurable, 75, 
meat, 75. 
mechanical, 418. 
mechanics, 368. 
mediate, 417. 
mediation, 75. 
medium, 363. 
meed, 104, 315. 
meek, 59. 
meek-eyed, 607. 
meet, 300. 
ttttl, meal, 1 79. 
melodious, 409. 
melody, 75. 
melt, 260, 267, 278. 
memento, 363. 
memorandum, 363. 
memory, 75. 
men, 128, 381. 
menace, 75. 
menial, 401. 
men of business, 425. 
me not = one docs not 
know, 254. 
mcn-singers, 384. 
-ment, 329, 333, 347. 
mention, -ed, 75, 303. 
Menzies = Meng-es, 
130. 

MEOLC, 117. 
mephitic, 406. 
mercenary, 75, 
merchandise (subst.), 
345 - 

merchandise (verb), 

347 - ^ ^ 

merchant, 75,169,617. 
mercy, 56, 75. 
mere, 104, 187, 564. 
meres and bounds,~77. 
merit, 75. 
merry, 423 b. 
mes-, 606 b. 
mhallianccy 606 b. 
me semen, 5^8- 


Mesopotamia, 329. 
mess, 329. 
fiiessage^, 75, 335. 
messager, 336. 

messenger, 336. 
met (meet), 300. 
met (mete). 267, 271. 
metal, 75. ^ 
metaphorical, 393. 
metaphysical, 393. 
metaphysics, 368. 
mete, 267, 278. 

METE,METEN, 278(3). 
mete-edy 278(3). 
meten, 267. 
meteor, 364. 
methinks, 574. 
method, 364. 
methodical, 393, 418. 
methodist, 366. 
metropolis, 369. 
metropolitan, 418. 
mew (Cambridge- 
shire), 267. 
megnie, 66- 
mice, 128, 381. 

MICG, 1 1 7 . 

* mickle, 389. 
mid, 117. 

MIDL, 117. 
middle, 117, 389. 
Middlesex, 25. 
midge, 117. 
midmost, 421, 
midwife, 38. 
mien, 32. 

might, 105, 117, 152, 
279» 3i7» .^87. 

— ( presen t^i VC ), 240. 

— (symbolic), 279. 
might and main, 217. 
i^ighty, might, 240, 

395 - 

mignonette, 334. 
migratory, 415. 

MIHT, ,ti7, 152. 

MtL, 18, 117. 
milce=^MiLTSE, 134. 
milch, 425. ' 
mild, 105, 388. 


mile, 18, 1 1 7* 
militant, 405. 
military, 414. 
milk, 1 1 7, 425. 
Milken Way, 391. 
milky, 395. 
miller, 319. 
mill-stone, 601. 
millstone-grit, 598. 
mIl-pa^Jas, 18. 
mimetic, 420. 

mind, 105. 
mIn, 117, 481. 

mine, 105, 117, 481, 
— (substantival),483f. 
— (old genitive), 574. 
mingle-mangle, 603 b. 
miniature, 344. 
minimum, 363. 
minister, 75, 363. 
ministerialist, 366. 
minnie (fondling for 

mother), 377. 
minutiae, 363. 
miracle, 75, 329. 
mirklins, 436. 
mirror, 75, 337. 
mirth, 317. 
mirth and jollity, 77. 
mis-, MIS-, 606 a, b. 
misadventure, 606 b. 
misbehave, 606 a. 
miscall, 6o6« a. 
miscarry, 606 a. 
mischance, 606 b. 
mischief, 75, 606 b. 
mischievous, 409. 
\niscount, 6 q 6 b^ 
miscreant,’ 606 b, 
misdeed, 606 a. 
misd'eem, 606 a. 
misease, 181. 
misgiving, 606 a. 
misgovernment, 606 b. 
mislay, 606 a. 
mislead, 606 a. 
mislike, 606 a, 606 c. 
mismanagement, 606b. 
misnomer, 330, 606 b. 
Miss, 370. 
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missent, 606 a. 
missionary, 414. 
mist, 1 1 7, 315. 
mistake, 606 a. 
mistress, 75. 
mistrust, 606 a. 
inisty, 395. 
misuse, 606 b. 
mitigate, 309. 
mixture, 344. 
mnemonics, 368. 
moated, 396. 
mockeries, mockery, 
331- 

moderate, 417. 
modernism, 365. 
modernization, 358. 
modicum, 363. 
modify, 308. 
moe, mo, in. 
moeusng, 177. 
moiety, 56. 
moist, 75. 
molUitoarp, 371- 
mole (talpa), 371. 
molecular, 418. 
mollify, 308. 
molten, 267. 
moment, 333. 
momentum, 363. 
m6na, 383. 
monad, 364, 460. 
mon,mun (man), 118. 
MON, 475. 
monarch, 140. 
monarchize, 310. 
monarchy, 329. 
monej’s worth, 65^2,* 
607. • • 

-monger, 319. 
monied, 396. • 

monk, 1 19. 
monk-hood, MUNUC 
HAD, 602. 
mono-, 606 d. 
monogram, 606 d. 
monograph, 6c6 d. 
monologue, 606 d. 
Monophysite, 363. 
monopolize, 310. 


monopoly, 606 d. 
monosyllable, 606 d. 
Monothelite, 363. 
monotony, 606 d. 
Monsieur, 470. 
monsoon, 353. 
monster, 75. 
monthly, /i> 3 . 

Monzie ~ Monee, 130, 
Monzievaird == Moni- 
vaird, 130. 
mood, 315. 
moody, 395. 
moon, 41, 315, 383. 
moral, 75, 401. 
morality, 349. 
more, in, 133, 187, 

235. 421, 422. 

morn, 316. 

MORNEN, 278 (l). 
mornings vadv. from 
genitive singular), 

434. 446. 

morphology, 364. 
morrow, 316. 
morsel, 329. 
mortal, 75, 401. 
mortall (Sp.), 162. 
mortgagee, mortga- 

341- 

mortify, 308. 

moss, 20. 

-most, 421. 

most, 421, 422. 
most tedious, 422. 
m0te,tn0Ste, 279, 284. 
mother, 41, 316. 
mother earth, 565. 
motive, 41^^. 
mountain, 350, 402. 
mountaineer, 340. 
mourn-ed, 278(1). , 
mouse, 1 19, 315. 
mousie, 377. 
mouth, 315 ; mOb, 

1 19; MUDiV 32; 
with n absorbed, 
263. 

move, 176. 
mover, 75. * 


moving, 177. 
mov^ 267, 317, 
ttl0hje, MAGAN *, 282. 
mown, 267. 
muc*i, 388, 422, 503, 
mufti, 353. 
muleteer, 340. 
mulierosity, 357, 
multiply, 75. 
multitude, 362. 
multitudinous, 409. 
MUNEC, 383. 
munificence, 356. 
munificent, 416. 
muriate, 361. 
muringer , 336. 
MUKC, murky, 395. 
MURNK, 278(1). • 

mOs, 381. 
music, 368. 
must (verb), 214, 279, 
284, 289. 

must (brewing), M9. 
musty, 395. 
mutton, 41, 342. 
my, 481, 483, 495. 
mynohyn, 383. 
MYNPXEN, 383. 
myriad, 364, 460. 
myrtle, 329. 

M^'S, 381. 
myself, 469. 
mystic, 420. 
myth, 364. 

N,, the letter, 135, 138, 
186 f. 

— (with D or T),^94, 

* 35 - # 

— assimilated to /, 
606 d. 

— absorbed, 263. 

— =him, 255. 

— negative particle, 
% 504» 512* 

N intrusive before g, 
336. 

-n, 67, 66, 263 ff. 315 f, 
38of,388, 391, 586, 
603 a. 
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-n (diminutival), 377. 
-n (genitival), 484. 

-n (participial), 266. 
-n-, in -ness^ 320. 

-na (Scottish), 

NA, NAWIIiT, 479, 
f86. 

nabidj ^ I have not, 
255- 

nabob, 353. 
nadir, 353. 

Nu^a)DRE, 498. 

Naiad, 364. 
nail, 316. 

nam = ne am, 254,506. 
NAM, NAMON, 267. 
nAn, 495, 514. 

-NAN (verbal tyjDe), 

305- 

nanny-goat, 384. 
NAN-WIJHT, 514. 
nap, 103. 
nape, 103. 
napkin, 317. 
narcotic, 406. 
narrative, 412. 
narrow, 388. 
nas = NE WiEs, 506. 
560. 

nasty, 395. ^ 
nat = NE WAT=knOWS 
not, 254, 506. 

NADER, 479. 

NATl, 127. 
national, 418. 
nativity, 75, 349. „ 
natural, 75, 401. 
naturalistic, 420. 
naiurall, j62. 
nature, 75, 155, 344. 
nature and kind, 77. 
njtture’s diplomat, 572. 
nature’s music, 425. 
nauffbt, naught, 478, 
586. , 

nabcatu = ne havest 
^U, 354. 
nay, 179, 183. 

-nd, verbs in, 398. 
-NU-ODE, -NDC, 398, 


-ND, 3 pers. pi., 363. 
NE, 495, 504, 508, 

' 609 > 513. 5 H. 586. 
//m = nay, 182. 

N^AHGEB&R, 1 78. 
near, 522, 527. 
neat (cattle), 181, 315. 
neat, 423 ct 
neat-handed, 607. 
necessary, 75. 
necessitous, 409. 
necessity, 75. 
iiecht (Anglian ~ 
night), 133. 
nectar, 369. 

Ned — Edward, 373. 
need, 104, 315. 
needle, 316. 
need-nots, 599. 
needs, 435, 527. 
negligence, 356. 
nehgebOr, 176. 
neigh, 178. 
neighbour, neighbor, 
176, 178. 

neighhouressy 384. 
neighbourhood, neigh- 
bourm/, 324. 
neither, 504, 514. 

Nell Ellen, 373. 
mlt=ne wilt, 254. 
nemesis, 369. 
neology, 364. 

Nereid, 364. 

-nes, 320. 

-ness, -nesses, 315, 
320, 321, 349. 
nest, 315. 
nestling, 3^8. 
net, 12, 127, 187, 

315. 

IjJETI, 127. 
nethermost, 421. 
nettle, 12, 316, 
never, 226, 504, 
nevertljeless, 517, 542. 
new, 107, 187, 388. 
new-fangled, new fan- 
gil,new fangel, 389, 
ney^lins, 436. 


493 *. 
next, 527. 
next but one, 522. 
ng (digraph), 191. 
nice, 424. 
nicety, 75. 349. 
nigardise, 345. 
niggard, 342. 
nigh, 187, 388, 522, 

527* 

night. 105, 1 1 7, 132, 
152, 643. 
night-cap, 612. 
nightshade, 20, iii. 
NiHT, 117, 132, 152. 
nill — ne will, 255, 
506, 560. 
nimble, 389. 

NIMAN, NIME (take), 
267, 278. 
nine, 105, 458. 
ninety, 458, 459. 
nip, 105. 
nipple, 316, 377. 
ms («is not), 506. 
-Nis, 320. 

NITHING, 3t8. 
nitrate, 361. 

Nizzard, 342. 

no, 478, 483, 493, 

495, 504, 5H- 
nobility, 349. 
noble, 75, 401, 423 a. 
nobody, 480. 
no doubt, 545. 
noisy, 395. 

Noll = Oliver, 373. 
•ndinenclaturf"?. J44. 
•nominate", 309. 
nominee, 341. 
no inore than, 542. 
non-, 606 b, c. 
no one, 477. 
no one but, 522. 
nonage, 606 b. 
nonchalant, 606 c. 
nondescript, 606 b. 
none, no, 478, 483, 

49.^, 495, 5<54, 5H, 
621. 
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nonentity, 606 b. 
non-intervention, 606 
b. 

non-juror, 606 b. 
nonpareil, 606 c. 
non-plus, 606 b. 
non-regulation, 606 b. 
nonsense, 606 b. 
nonsuit, 606 b. 
noontide solace, 565. 
nor, 187, 504, 50S, 

609 » 5 * 4 - 
n o r 1 i n s, 436. 
normal, 418. 
Normandy, 329. 

N o r s k, 393. 
north, 315. 
Northerner, 319. 
northness,#32i. 
northwards, 435. 
nose, 315. 
nostril, 597. 
not = ne wot, 254. 506. 
not, 187, 226, 504, 
507. 509» 6*4^ 

not a bit, 512. 
notable, 403. 
not any, 512. 
not a scrap, 512. 
not at all, 512, 517. 
not ill the least, 512. 
not one, 512, 514. 
note, 75. 
notelet, 377. 
nothing, 234, 480, 
503 - 

nothing but, 522. 
no t^grje, 503- 
notice, 345* 347. 
noticeable, 403. 
notify, 75. •• 

notoriously, 442. 
not proven, 275. 
not to have to do, 593. 
notwithstanding, 517. 
notwithstanding how- 
ever, 550. 

nought, nought, 478, 
604» 586. 

nourish, 74, 75. 


novelist, 366, 
novelty, 349. 
now, 187, 235. 
noSo a hageg, 573- 

now and men, 516. 
now therefore, 550. 
now whereas, 550. 
no-whil, ^1 4. 
noxious, 409. 
noyous, 3S9. 

-w/ = -NT)-()I)E, -NDE 
= -ndcd, 262, 2 98. 
NT, 263. 
nugatory, 415. 
nullify, 308. 
number, 32, 137, 260. 
NUMEN, 267. 
numismatics, 368. 
nun, 119. 
nuncupative, 412. 
nunnery, 331. 
nuptial, 418. 
nuptials, 360. 
nurse, 75. 

nurseling, 3t8, 377. 
nursery, 331. 

Nursling = Nutscil- 
ling, <>33. 
nurture, 344. 
nut, 1 1 9. 
nut-shell> 601 , 
nyce, 389. 
nymph, 364. 

O, Oh ! interj., 196. 
o’, 6 ji. 

O, vowel, 100, 102 f, 
to6, 120 ff, 187, 


— from u, 1 19. 
oa (digraph), 191. • 

oak, 20, III, 315/ 
oak-apple, 601. 
oaken, 391. 
oar, HI. ^ 
oasis, oases, 369, 382. 
oaten, 391. 
oath, 12, III, 315. 
oats, 41, 167, i(^. 


ob-, 606 c. 
obduracy, 350. 
obeciient, 416. 
obeisance, 355. 
Dfaewjcfj, 74. 
obey, 32, 74, 75, 
object, 606 c. 
oblecge, for oblige, 173. 
oblidge, 149. 
obligatory, 415. 
oblige, 173. 
obloquy, 606 c. 
obnoxious, 409, 
obscure, 546. 
obscurity, 349. 
observatory, 415. 
obstacle, 75, 606 c. 
obstinate, 75, 417. . 
obstreperous, 409. 
obtaining, 580 c. 
obverse, 606 c. 
occasional, 418. 
occupation, 358. 
ocean, 364. 

-ock, 317, 377. 
o’clock, o’clocke, 449. 
oculist, 366. 

-ODE, weak pret., 298. 
Odin, 167. 
odium, 363. 

OE (diphthong), 177. 
oecumenical, 418. 
of, OF, adv. and prep,, 
564; in phrasal adj., 
425 ; in phrasal adv., 
446 ; in phrasal 
prep., 529; for geni- 
tive case, 466, 468, 
572,580; a Ffench* 
and a Saxon ^,523 ; 
affinity with off, 
1^24 ; abraded to o\ 
611. • 

of a child, 445. 
of a morning, 446. 
of a Saturday night, 
446. 

of a truth, 445, 446. 
of an evening, 446. 
of course, 516. 
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of him, 468, 
of it, 518. 

of me, 466, 481, 574, 
of my own, 591. 
of necessity, 446, „ 
of old, 446. 
of reason, 426. 
of theirs, 591. 
of to, 591. 
of us, 466. 
of which, 591, 
of whom, 540. 
of yours, 591. 
off, 524. 
off-, 606 a. 
offal, 606 a, 
offence, 75, 356. 
offend, 75. 
offense, 356. 
office, 32, 75. 
officer, 75. 
official, 418. 
olTscouring, 606 a. 
offset*, 606 a. 
offshoot, 606 a. 
offspring, 606 a. 
often, 219, 391. 
oh! 194,196,615. 
oh! oh! 194. 
oi (diphthong), 177, 
187, 191. 

-oid, -oidal, 364, 368, 
420. 

oil, oiled, 303. 
oily, 395- 
ointment, 333. 

-oir, 337. ' 
ohc, 267. 

old, 388, 391,. 609. 
old-fricndishncss, 609. 
olden, 391. 
oldster, 316. • 

oleaster, 316. 
Olympiad, 364. 
om*=home, 61. 
omen, 363, 
ominous, 409. 
on, 32, 37, 7«>> 

187, 226, 524, 526. 
-on, 339, 342,* 


on, on = one, 166. 
on (changed to a), 449. 
on all hands, 448. 
on a small scale, 448, 
on behalf of, 531. 
once, 461, 515. 
one ; numeral, 38, 91, 
230, 458^; ancient- 
ly declinable, 460 ; 
pronunciation , 1 66f ; 
indef. pronoun, 33, 
512; of the first 
person, 477 ; indef. 
art., 498; in Scot- 
tish ane, 131 ; spelt 
won by Tyndale, 
166 ; in compounds, 
461, 496; under 

emphasis, 621 f; 
phrases with onc^ 

477. 496. 

one another, 477. 
one of you, 591. 
on every side, 448. 
ONFORAN, 606 a. 
only, 166, 461, 498, 

564- 

on occasion, 448. 
on second thoughts, 
448. 

ontology, 364, 
onus, 363. 

00 (sound) 108, 
119. 

00 (from 0), 119. 

00 (digraph), 129, 
191. 

-oon, 329, 342. 
op-, 606 c. 
ope, 187. 
open, 391. 
open-hearted, 607. 
open up, 501. 
opera, 353. 
operate, 309. 
operose, 41 1. 
opiate, 361. 
opiniou, 75. 
oppose, 606 c. 
oppress, 75- 


oppression, 75. 
optic, 420. 
optics, 368. 
optimist, 366. 
opulence, 33, 356. 
opulent, 417. 
or, 532, 533- 
-or, -our, 329, 337, 

338, 355, 359- 
orange, 35,3. 
orator, 363, 
oratorio, 353. 
orb, 363. 
orbicular, 418. 
orchestra, 353. 
orchid, 364. 

ORI), 12. 
ordain, 75. 
order, 32, >5, 260. 
ordinance, 75. 
or ere, 533. 
organ, 75. 
organism, 365. 
organization, 358. 
organizing, 580 c. 
original, 75. 
orison, 75, 332. 
ornament, 75, 333. 
ornithology, 364. 

-Os (M. G.), 421. 

-ose, 41 1. 

OSir, 197, 

-osity, 329, 365, 357, 
372. 

Ossian, 419. 
osteology, 364. 
ostler, 76. 

Octiacism, 36,<;, 

Qther, 203, 460. 

othergates, 515. 
otiose, 41 1, 
ou (from u), 119, 176. 
ou (diphthong), I76f, 

187, 191. 

OUgJjt = owed, 284. 
ought, 187, 279, 289, 
478- 

ought = should, 236. 

nought, 514. 
our (pronoun), 481. 
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-our, 187, 329, 337, 

359 - 

o u r n, 484. 
ours, 484, 675. 
ourselves, 469. 

-Oils, 401, 409. 
ousel, 316. 
out, 119, 606. 
out*, 606 a. 
outcry, 606 a. 
outdo, 606 a. 
out-going, 32, 606 a. 
outlandish, 393. 
outlaw, 606 a. 
out of, 529. 
out of harm's way, 
57 ^- 

out of which to, 591 . 
output, 606 a. 
outrage, 606 a. 
outrageous, 409. 
outrun, 606 a. 
outset, 606 a. 
outshine, 606 a. 
outstrip, 606 a. 
outward, 400, 606 a. 
outwards, 515. 
outwork, 606 a. 
oval, 418. 

over, OFER, 226, 524. 
over-, 606 a. 
overbearing, 606 a.’ 
overcome^ 606 a. 
overdrive, 606 a. 
overflow, 606 a. 
overgrowth, 606 a. 
overlook, 606 a. 
overmuch, 606 a. 
overfhwart^ C06 a 
overture, 344. 
overturn, 606 a. • 
overwork, 606 a. 
ow (from 0), 119. 
owe, owed, OUfil)!, 
236, 284. • 

owl, 61, 1 19. 
own, 493, 495. 
ownership, 327. 
ox, 41, 315- 
oxcfn, 379. 


oger ani terminer, 
330 ‘ 

-OZA (M. G.)» 421. • 


P, the letter, 136, 187. 
pabulum, 363. 
pace, 75. • 
paddock — 317. 
page, 329. 
pageantry, 331. 
pagoda, 353. 
pain, 75, 
paint, 76- 
pair, 75, 90, 260. 
palace, 41. 
palanquin, 353. 
pale, 75, 400. 
palegg, parlegg, 606 d. 
palette, 334. 
palisade, 352. 
pall, 103. 
palliative, 412, 
palmistry, 331, 366. 
Palm-Sunday, Palm- 

sun Fair, 602. 
palsy, 606 d. 
pamper, 75. 
pamphleteer, 340. * 

pan, 103, 111. 
pane, 103. 
panegyrist, 366. 
pantheism, pantheist, 

365. 366. 

panoply, 364. 
papacy, 350. 
para-, par-, 606 c, d. 
parachute, 606 b, d, 
parade, 352. 
paradize cSp.)> 346. 
paradox, 606 d. 
paralysis, 369, 606 d. 
parapet, 606 b, d. • 
paraphrase, 606 d. 
parasite, 606 d. 
parasol, 606 b, d. 

pardon, 32. 
pare, 90. 
parental, 41 8^ 


parenthesis, ^69. 
park, 1 1 2. 

parlfment, 75, 333- 
parliamentarian, 419. 
parliamentary, 414.. 
parochial, 75* 
parochiaiizcy 310. 
parody, 606 d. 
jiaroxysm, 367. 
parson( — person ) , 1 69 
part, 75, 234. 
partial, 418. 
partialize (Sh.), 310. 
partisan, 620. 
party, 75, 234, 480. 
pass, 75. 
passage, 335. 
passaget, 336. 

passenger, 336. 
passion, 75, 332. 
passionate, 417. 
passive, 412. 
pass through, 560. 
pastor, 363. * 

pasture, 344, 
patched up, 501, 
paten, 343. 
patent, 75, 416. 
patentee, 341. 
path, 1 1 3, 127, 136, 
316 - 

TATHAS, VJEii, IIO, 

127. 

path-field, 566, 599. 
pathos, 369. 
paths, 110. 
pathway, 601. 
patience, 75, 227. 
patient, 75, 416. • 
patriMic, i|20. 
patron, 75. 
patroness, 384* 
patronize, 310. 
paunch, 175. 
pavement, 333. 
pavilion, 342, 
payee, 341. 
payment, 333. 

‘ pays’ « pease, 184. 
pea, 181, 381. 
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peace, 75 , 179, 

329- ^ 

peaceable, 403. 
peaceableness, 320. 
peal (of bells), 3J1I. 
pear, 18, 90, 181. 
pease, 184, 381. 
pease- cod, 20. 
peason, peasen, 381. 
peat-bogs, 598. 
ftttmtlt, 437 - 
pedantic, 406. 
pedleress, 384. 
peep, 104. 
peeress, 384. 
peevish, 393. 
pen (verb), pent, 298. 
penalty, 349. 
penance, 75, 82. 

* pension, 332. 
pensive, 412. 
pent-hotise, 345. 
pentice, pentise, 345. 
people, 75, 177, 329» 
480. 

p^plc, 177- 

per-, 606 c. 
peradventurc, 75, 543. 
perceave, 184. 
perceive, 184, 606 c. 
perfect, 75. 
perhaps, 543. 
peri-, 606 d. 
pericarp, 606 d. 
perigee, 606 d. 
perihelion, 606 d. 
peril, 329. 
period, 364. 
periodical, 418. 
peripatetic, ^606 d. 
periphery, 606 d, 
periphrasis, 606 d. 
peViphrast, 367. 
perish, 74. 
periwig, 606 d. 
periwinkle, 606 d. 
Perizzite, 363. 

Perkin, for Peterkin, 
diminutive of Peter, 
377* 


permanent, 606 c. 
perpendicular, 418. 
perpetually, 75. 
perquisite, 606 c. 
perseverance, 75. 
persevere, 75. 

Persian, 419. 
person, 75,':i69, 234, 
480. 

personage, 335. 
personal, 418. 
personality, 349. 
personalty, 56, 349. 
persons of strong opi- 
nions, 425. 
persuasible, 404. 
persuasive, 404. 
perusal, 360. 
pervade, 560. 
perverse, 75. 
pessimist, 366. 
pestilence, 75, 142. 
petitionary, 414. 
petty, 400. 
petulant, 405. 
ph, 191, 406. 
Pharisee, 341. 
pharmacy, 364. 
phenomena, 382. 
phenomenon, 369. 
Philistine, 413. 
philosopher, 75. 
philosophize, 310. 
philosophy, 75, 329. 
photo, 370. 
physic, 418. 
physician, 75. 
physicist, 366. 
physiological, 418. 
piano, 353.' 

Picardy, 329. 
picture, 344. 
picturesque, 407, 
pig. 328, 382. 
pigeon, 342. 

piggery, ,331- 

pight, ^oo. 
pioneer, 340. 
pious, 409. 
pipe, 105. 


pipkin, 317, 377. 
pippin = pipping, 3 icS’. 
pit, 45. 
pitch, 300. 
piteous, 75. 
pith, 315- 
pittance, 75. 
pity, 32, 76» 187, 349. 
place, 32, 75, 329. 
plagiarism, 365. 
plain, 75, 256. 
plaintive, 412. 
plaise = pi ease ,181. 
planet, 75. 
plank of elm, 425. 
plant. 111, 363. 
plashy, 395. 
plat, 267. 
platie, 377. 
plaudit, 363. 
play, 13b, 32 5 - 
play-fellow, 606 a. . 
plea, 181. 
plead, 275. 
pleasanoe, 75, 355. 
pleasant, 75, 405. 
please, 75, 179, 181. 
pleasure, 181, 187. 

pleaded (Ame- 
rican), 275. 

Pleiad, 364. 
plenteous, 75. 
plenty, 75. 
pleonasm, 367. 
pleonastic, 420. 
plet, 267, 271. 
plight, 78. 
plovigh, 41, 1,53. 
plow-botC) 82. 
plumage, 335. 
plush -breeches, 6 j2. 
PlutarchizCy 310. 
pneumatics, 368. 
pocket, 334. 
pod, 26. 

pocple, puple, prplf, 

177. 

poSsie, 331. 
poetaster, 316. 
pooterie, 331. 
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poetic, 1 6 1, 420. 
poetick, 161. 
poetics, 368. 
poetry, 331. 
poignant, 75. 
point, 75, 234. 
point of honour, 612. 
point of view, 612. 
pointsman, 607. 
poison, 332. 
poisonous, 409. 
polar, 418. 
polemics, 368. 
policy, 329. 

Polish, 393. 
polite, 157. 
politic, politick, 139, 
161, 418. 
political, 418, 
.polities, 368. 

■poTi; 135. 

])ollar(l, 342. 
poly-, 606 d. 
polygamy, 606 d. 
polyglot, 606 d. 
polygon, 606 d. 
Polynesian, 419. 
polysyllabic, 606 d. 
poly technic, 430, 606 d. 
polytheism, 365, 606 d. 
polytheist, 366. 
pommel, 329. 
pomp, 75. 
pomposity, 357. 
pooh! 202. 
pooh-pooh, 221. 
poonish — punish, 171. 
poor^ 75 390, 400. • 
pope, 75. • 
poplar, 338. 
poppy-head, 6i2f 
popular, 418. 
populosity, 357. 
pork, 41. 
porringer, 336. 

PORT, 18. 

port CCh.), 75 * 
Portsmouth, 603 a. 
Portuguese, 408. 
position, 32, 


positive, 412. 

Fosset = l^ortishead, 

633. • 

possibility, 75, 
possible, 75. 
post, 187. 
j)ost-, 606 c. 
posterity, ^,49. 
post-office, 6.1 2. 
])ostpone, 606 c. 
postscript, 606 c. 
postulate, 369, 361. 
posture, 344. 
potato disease, 565. 
potent, 416. 
potentate, 361. 
pottery, 331. 
potlinger, 336. 
pouch, 75. 
poultice, 381. 
poultry, 331. 
pound, 75, 1 19, 187. 
poundage, 335. 
pour (French), 187. 
pourtraiture, portrai- 
ture, 75, 344. 
pourtray, 75. 
poverty-stricken, 272. 
p o w(8cotlish) = iJoll, 

J35* 

powder, 75. 
power, 329. 

})0x, 381. 
pr (? root), 639. 
practicable, 403. 
practical, 418. 
practice, 162, 346. 
practise, 162. 
practiser, 75. 
practize (§p.), 346. 
prje-, 606 c. 
pragmatic, 420. 
praise, 75. 
pray, 75 - 
prayer, 75, 339. 
jDre-, 606 c. ^ 
preach, 75. 
preachers, 384. 
prebend, 351, 
prebendary, 414^ 

yy 


precede, God c. 
pre<j^‘dent, 416. 
precious, 32, 409. 
predestinate, 606 c. 
predicting (inf.) , 580 c. 
preface, 75. 
prefect, 75. 
prefer, 606 c. 
preferable, 403. 
preference, 356. 
prejudice, 345, 606 c. 
prelating (inf.), 580 g. 
] premature', 606 c. 
preparatory, 415. 
prepare, 293. 
preposterous, 409. 
j)rerogative, 412, 
presence, 75. , 

present, -ed (vb.), 75, 

260, 303. 

present (subst.), 260. 
pressure, 344. 
prest = ready, 79. 

prest anil bo un, 77- 

pretence, 356. 
pretty, 395, 423 b, c, 

431- 

prevalent, 417. 
]ueventive, 218. 
pride, 75, 329, 639. 
prigdom, 323. 
primacy, 350. 
jjrimogeniture, 344. 
prince, 41, 75. 
princess, 75, 384. 
principal, 75, 418. 
prison, 75, 142. 
privacy, 350. 
privateer, 340. 
privity, 
privity, 75. 
privy, 75. 
prize, 75. 

pro- (Latin), 606 c. 
pro- (Greek), 606 d, 
probate, 361. 
problem, 368, 
procedure, 344. 
proceed, 75. 
process, 75. 
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procrastination, 358. 
proctorship, 327^ 
procurable, 403. 
prodigal, 418. 
produce (pron., ifwrb 
or if noun), 260. 

ptocurti, 177* 

profession, 32. 
professional, 418. 
proffer, 75. 
profit, 75. 
profitable, 403. 
profusion, 332. 
]uograinmc, 606 d. 
progression, 75. 
])rolegoinena, 606 d. 
])rologue, 606 d. 
pr/)menade, 352. 
prominent, 416. 
})roTnise, 75. 
promontory, 606 c. 
pronounce, 606 c. 
propagandism, 365. 
proper, 423 c. 
prophecy, ‘Sy, 162, 
260, 606 d. 
prophet, -ess, 384. 
propitiatory, 415. 
propitious, 409, 
])roportion, 606 c, 
])ro]H)sal, 360, 
prosi)ectus, 363. 
})rospcrity, 75. 
protest, 606 c. 
proto«, 606 d. 
protoplasm, 306 d, 
367. 

protoplast, 367. 
protomartyr, 606 d. 
prototype, 006 d, 
proud, 400, 639. 
prove, proved, 75, 176, 
275. 

proven, 275. 
provincial, 418. 
prowess, 348. 
prudent, 75, 423 c. 
Prussia, 329. 

-rs and -PSE; now -sp, 
316, 


psaltery, 364. 
pseudo-, 606 d. 
fcseudo - erudition, 

606 a: 

pseudo-martyr, 606 d. 
pseudo - philosophy,, 
606 d. 

psha! pshrf^I 202. 
Ptolemaic, 406. 
p u ’ (Scottish) = pull, 

fuh, 372. 

])ubescence, 356. 
public, 406. 
jmVdicist, 366. 
publish, 75. 
pugilistic, 420. 
pull, 118, 135. 
pullet, 41. 
pumpkin, 377. 
punish, 74, 118, 1 71. 
punster, 316. 

puplc, 177- 
puppet, 377. 
pur-, 606 b, 
purchase, 75, 606 b. 
l)ure, 75. 
jnirc-cycd, 607. 
purge, 75. 

Puritan, 419. 
purlieu, 606 b. 
purloin, 606 b. 
purport, 606 b. 
purpose, 75. 

])ursue, 606 b. 
jnirsuit, 56. 
pursuivant, 56, 606 b. 
purtenance, 606 b. 
purvey, 75^ 606 b. 
push, 82, 1 1 8. 
puss, 118. 
pjit, 118. 
putative, 412. 
putting to, 82. 
put, pat, putten, 
275 -. 

puzzle, 329. 

PYRIGE, 18, 

pyrotechnic, 420. 


Q, the letter, 139, 142. 
qu , t h e sound ,142,151. 
quackery, 331. 
quadrant, 405. 
quadripartition, 358. 
quaint, 75, 423 c. 
quake, 142, 267. 
qualify, 308. 
quality, 349.^ 
quality of knight, 426. 
qualm. 142, 316. 
quantity, 75. 
quarrel, 142, 
quarrelsome, 399. 
quarry, 142. 

quart (four), 56. 
quart, 75, 142. 
quarter, 142. 
quarterly, 398. 
^uarternc, 142 . 
quay (pron.), 184! 
quay, 186. / 

queen, 142, 
queene of faerie, 331. 
queer, 104. 

qucmtisc, 345- 

quell, 142. 
qucll-ed,, 278 (2), 
(juem-stone, 601. 
question, -ed, 75, 234, 
260, 303. 

questionable, 403. 
quha, 151. 
qiihat, 151. 
quhen, 151. 
quhilk, 151. 
quho, 151. 

•qutek, X42, 2 ^> 5 , 388. 
quicken, ,^2, 305. 
quire, 105, 142. 
qui^c, 142. 
quit, quat, 275. 
q»it,75,i42,i87,400. 
Quixotic, 406. 
quoftc, quoeft, 67, 
. 271. 

quoth, 142, 267. 

R, the letter, iii, 135. 
138, 187. 
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r, dropj^ed in popular 
speech, 135. 
r-, initial, miswritten 
wr^ 164. 

-r, in their ^ 66 ; sub- 
stantival formative, 
316 ; adjectival, 
392 ; sign of com- 
parison, 421. 

-RA, 66, 460. 
racehorse, 566, 599. 
radical, 41k 
radish, 20. 
radius, 363. 

K.a;CAN, 147. 

RACDAN, R^":J)DE,I 92 . 
K/EDERE, R/liDESTRE, 

384. 

rafter, 112. 
rail- road, 612. 
rain, 175, 316. 
rain-bow, 612. 
raise, 183. 
rake. Ill, 315. 
Ralegh, 164. 

ram, in, 315. 
Ramistry, 366. 
ramj)ant, 405. 

ran, 125, 267. 
rancour, 75. 
rang, 267. 
range, 260, 329. 
rank, 32; 329. 

rank, or quality, of 
knight, 426. 
ransack, 59. 
ransom, 75, 332. 
I\auso^ == Rampis-* 
ham, 63^. 
rapidity, 349. 
rapine, 343. 
rapt, 164. 
rapture, 344. 
rascaldom, 323. 
rascally, 398. 
rat, 103. 
rate, 103. 
rathe, 388, 502. 
rather, 502. 
rathe-ripe, 604. 


ratify, 308. 
rational, 41S, 426. 
raught, 16^, 300. * 
rave, 267, 
raven, 3f&. 
raveners, 54. 
ravenous. 54. 
ravin, 54? 
razor, 337. 

-rd (verbs), 298. 
re-, 606 c, 622. 

Rea, 183. 
reach, 147, 165, 300. 
reached, 165. 
react, 606 c. 
read, 181, 192, 300. 
read (pret.), 300. 
reader, 384. 
readiness, 164, 320. 
Reading, 318. 
ready, 179, 395. 
RilAFLAC, 335. , 

realty 606 c. 
reaBty, 349. 
realm, 41. 
realty, 56, 349. 
reanimate, 32. 
reap, 267. 

reason, 75, 155, 182, 

reasonable, 403. 
reasons, froJiounccd 
‘ raisins,’ 182. 
-reave, 300. 
rc])cl, 157, 606 c. 
rebellious, 409. 
rebuke, 32. 
rebut, 606 c. 
recalcitrant, 405. 
recall, 606 c. 
r£can, 165, 
receave, 184. • 

receive, 75, 184, 606 c. 
recital, 360. 
reck, 165. 
reckless, 1631 
recklessness, 165. 
reckon, 32. 
recommend, 75, 
record, 75, i57/i?6o, 
Y y 2 


record (j'lron., if verb 

•r if noun), 260. 
red-, 606 c. 

-red, -r. 4 :den, 315, 

Saa, 334, 338. 
(verb), 193, 300, 

301. 

red (adj.), 19a, 388. 
red-integnite, 6 ^ c. 
redd, 193, 39^. 
red-start, iia. 
rtMe, 193. 
redress, 75. 
redundant, 606 c. 
red-whot, 164. 
reed, so, 104. 

• reedify, 606 c. 
reedy, 393. 
reek-ed^ ^78 (5)* 
re-elect, og6 c. 

refer, 6^ 4 
referee, 34X» 
refenehce, 5^4 * 
refits 622* 
refledtivc, 412. 
reflux, 6a a. 
reform, 622. 
refresh, 622. 
reft, 300. 
refugee, 341. 
refusal, 360. 
refuse, 75. 
regard, 234, 606 c. 
regimen, 363. 
regiment, 333. 

Regin - hard = Rey- 
nard, 342. 
region, 75, 358., 
regi^ar, 41 8. 

KEGN, T 75 . 
rehearse, 75. 
rehearsal, 360. 
reign, 178. 
rc- in vest, 606 c. 
reject, 606 c. 
rejoinder, 330, 606 c* 
relate, 606 c. 
relation, 358, 

Tclease, 75. 
religion, 56, 75. 
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( 

religious, 409. 
reluctant, 405. r 
remain, remainder, 
260, 330. 

remark, 606 c. * 
remarkable, 403. 
remedy, 75. 
remember, 75. 
remembrance, remem- 
brancer, 75, 339, 
355 - 

remission, 75. 
rend, rent, 298. 
rendezvous, 331. 
reno^vn, 75, 606 c. 
rent, 56, 75. 
rental, 360. 
rep*, roprn, 267. 
reparative, 412. 
repent, 75, 606 c. 
repentance, 75. 

rei^ort, 75. 

reprehend, 32. 
reporter, 75. 
representative, 412. 
reprieve, 184. 
reprimand, 351. 
repulsive, 412. 
reputable, 403. 
reputation, 358. 
request, 75, 606 c. 
requiem, 363. 
require, 75. 

= receive, 1 84. 
resemble, 606 c. 
reservoir, 351. 
residual, 418. 

« residjuim, 363, 
resin, 343. «c. / 

resistance, 75. 
re^on, 155. 
reaort, 75. 
resources, 620, 
respect, 234. 
respectable, 403, 
respiratory, 415. 
respite, 76. 
responsible, 403. 
responsive, 403, 412. 
rest, 164, 315. 


restore, 75. 
r^4aliate, 32. 
retchlessress, 165. 
retentive, 41 2. 
reticence, 356. 
return, 606 c. 
reunion, 606 c. 
revel, 55. 
revellers, 55. 
revelling, 55. 
revelry, 55. 
revenge, 32, 606 c. 
revenue, 619. 
revere, revered, 303. 
reverence, 75. 
reverent, 75. 
reversal, 360. 
review, 606 c. 
revisit, 606 c. 
revival, 360. 
revive, 32. 
revolve, 606 c. 
reward, 606 c. 
rh (digraph), 191. 
rhapsody, 364. 
rhetoric, 368. 
rhetorical, 418. 
rhomboid, 368. 
rhyme, 1 31. 
rhyme and reason, 
628. 

RIBB, T17. 
rib, 1 1 7. 
ribald, 54. 
ribaldry, 54. 

-ric, -rick, -RICE, 315, 
322, 328. 
rich, 147, 388. 
riches, 32, 73, 348,381. 
rick, 315. 
rick-yard, 601. 
TidyTidy 267., 271, 278. 

RlDAN, 1 1 7 . 
ridden, 267. 
ride, 1 17, 260, 267, 
278. « 
rider, 12. 
ridge, 117, 149. 

-rife, 400, 
riff-.raff, 603 b. 


rift, 317. 

ngbt, 105, 117, 187, 

righteous, RIIITWIS, 
409. 

RIH'i', 117. 

RiM, I3I. 

7 ' in , 125. 

rind, 105, 117, 315. 
ring, 1 1 7, 267, 315. 
ring (reign), rang, 
rung, roung, 275. 
ringlet, 334, 377. 
Tmnr, 267. 
rioiisc, 345. 
riotous, 409. 
ripe, 105, 388. 
ripple, 316, 377. 
rise, 267. 
risen, 267. 

riich (Sp.), = rich, 

. ^47/ ' ^ 

ritualist, 366. 
rive, riven, 267, 
river, 339. 
rivulet, 334. 
road, rIdan, III, 260. 
roadster, 316. 

‘ roam ’ = Rome, 172. 
rohhg (inf.), 61. 
robe, 76, 187. 
rock, 3. 
rode, 267. 
rodomontade, 352. 
tof, 267, 271. 
roe. 111, 177. 

Ro^an, 393, 419. 
Rome, prpni.:icii^tion 
* of, 172.^ 

ronnfit, 267. 
rootr,’ 267. 
roof, 41, 31 6. 
rookery, 331. 
room, 32. 
roomy, 390, 395. 

•foot, 20, 164. 
rootfast, 400. 
rope. III, 187, 315. 
rosaceous, 409. 
rose, 75, 267, 271. 
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rosette, 334. 

-s (plural), 378,iSoff, 

sapience, 7)^. 

rote, 75. 

575- 

Sajai her, 572. 

rough, 153, 388.* 

-s (possessive), 575.* 

sarcasm, 367. 

Roumania, 329. 

-s (reflexive), 9. 

sardonic, 406. 

round, 539. 

-s (“Se), (substanti- 

sa^‘mon^ 169. 

rounti, '94. 

val), 315, 

sanjan^, 169. 

rnune, 93. 

s- (Italian), 606 c. 

sa 7 ^fice, 169. 

route, 75. 

sac anS iuc, 628. 

sat, 103, 267. 

routine, 343. 

SACK, SACKN, 278 (6). 

satchel, 329. 

roton, 94- 

sacrament, 333. 

satf, 267. 

rotonh, 94- 

sacrillce, 3, 75. 

satirist, 366. 

royally, 75. 

saddle, n i. 

satisfaction, 358. 

royal-towered, 607. 

Sadducec, 341. 

satisfy, 308. 

royalty, 41, 75, 349. 

s/i:l-ig, 395. 

sauce, 75. 

rude, 75. 

safe, 75, 187. 

saucy, 395. 

Rugby, 291. 

safe and sound, 628. 

s aval 10 fly 358. 

ruin, 329, 343, 

salfron, 353. 

. save, 73, 187, 213, 528. 

ruinate, 309. 

saids books, 3S7. 

Babmmt, 333. . 

rule, 32, 75, 107, 329. 

s a i cl s ministers, 

saviour, 337. 

kOm, 390, 395. 


savour, 75. 

run, 119, 125, 267, 

sail, 260, 316. 

Savoyard, 342. 

278. 

saint, 75. 

saw, sawn, 267, 278, 

Kl’N, 93. 94- 
nindle, 316. 

sake, 529, 

576. 

salad, 352. 

saw, sawest, 267, 576. 

funcn, run, 267, 271. 

salc‘, 111 , 

SAVVUL, 383. 

rung, 267. 

salesman, 607. 

‘ Saxon,* ‘ Saxons,’ 1 7, 

rungrn, 267. 

sail — shall, 45. 

26* 

Runic, 93, 406. 

sallcjw == willow, 316, 

Saxondom, 323. 

runner, 319. 
rush (juncus), IT9. 

38S. 

Saxony, 17, 329. 

salmon, 342. 

jcij/^sea, 184, 

Russia, 329. 

saloon, 342. 

saysoun, saysonne, 

Russian, 393, 419. 

salt, 1 1 2. 
salutation, 358. 

182. 

rustic, 40O. 

sayen, 580. 

rusty, 395- 

salutary, 41 4. 

SC-, 45. 150, 163. 

ruth, 32, 317, 

salvation, 75. 

sc- (Saxon) =sh, 150, 

-ry, 329. 331- 

Salvationist, 366, 

471. 

rye, 20, 41. 

9 

salve, 315. 

Sam, 373. 

SCADU, 150. 
scale, 150. 

S, the letter, I32*f, 

same, ly, 399, 493, 
49 h 49^- 

Scandinavia, 3 2 

138, 187, 191. 

Scandinavian, 419. 
s c a n 1 1 i n s, 436- 

— sound -Z, I33 f, 

sanatorium, 363. 

346- 

sanctuary, 75. 

scar, 150, 315. 

— final, ISO, 262,368. 

sand, III. 

scar — score, 456. 

— for c, 139. 

Sandringham, 318. 

scarcity, 75. 

— for r, t, 133, 

sang, 124, 267, 278. 

scarify, 308. 

— to jr, 278. • 

SANG, 278. ^ 

scavenger, gcubagCt, 

— dropped in sub- 

sanguine, 75, 413. 

scabage, 336. 

junctive verb, 579. 

sanitary, 414. 

SC^AF, 150. 

-s (genitive), 378, 484, 

sank, 267. 

SCfjAFMw^XUM, 437. 

527, 529. 572- 

sap, 315* 

SCEAFT, 150. 
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bc6al, 150, 282. 

SCEAMU, 150. 

SCEANCA, 150. 

SCEAP, 150. 

SCEAPAN, 327. 

SCEARP, 150. 

SCEL, 150. 
scene, 104, 163. 
scent, 163, 

SCKO, J50. 
scEOR'r, J50. 
SCEORTliCE, 254. 
scepticism, 365. 
sceptre, 41, 163. 

SCljs SC-, 58, 

rjj. 

sell', a Grecism, 150. 
scljnl, sd)altu, 
srl^ante, 

- schap, 327. 
s;djatpe,sdjarp, 58 , 6 i. 

select, 267. 
sdnltJrGi. 
schism, 365. 
scholar, 75, 418. 
school, 75, 150. 

School Board, 565. 

SCl)uU, 5 ^- 

scihtoall, 45* 
science, 75, 163, 356. 
sctLi), 150. 
sciNLAC, 325. 

SCIP, 117. 

-SCIPE, 327* 
scIr, 1 17, 
sd/ey 163. 
sc it nation^ 163. 

scolemaester, 147. 

score, 59, 150, 234, 
460. 

scot, 150. 
scot-ale, 360. 

< wScotch,’ 26, 393. 
Scottish, S c o 1 1 i s, 
Scots, 393. 
scoiindreldom, 323. 
scrap, 59. 
scrape, 59. 

SCrIc, 117. , 
sCRiFE(scribere), 275. 


scRi% 117. 

scripture, 344. 
sc Alb, 150, 331. 

SCRUL), 57. 
scrupulosity, 357. 
sc Y PEN, 150. 
scythe, 163. 
sdeigned, 6c6 c. 
sei French reflexive), 9 . 
SK, so (old demonstra- 
tive & relative), 
471, 488,517. 
sea, seas, 1 8 1, 183, 184, 
, 3 ^ 5 - 

ska’ 5 , 278 (5\ 
seal (phoca),i87,3T5. 
seam, 316. 
season-, 75, 182, 332. 
seasonable, 403. 
seat, i8i. 
sEAxrsc, 25, 28. 
scdjfstu, 255, 
second, 75, 460. 
secondary, 414. 
section, 32. 
secular, 418. 
secure, 75. 
security, 349. 
sedate, 417. 
sedative, 412. 
sec, sec, 267, 271, 

546. 576. 
seed, 104, 315. 
seedling, 318. 
seedsman, 607. 
seeing, 545, 576, 607. 
seek, 300. 

setlg, 395- 

seem, 187. j, 

seen, 121, 187, 267, 

576- 

seest, seeth, seen, 121, 

132. 576. 

seethe, 260, 267, 278. 
SEGEL, 316. 

seisin, 5 (*. 
seize, 178. 
seizure, 344. 

-sel, 316. 

seln, / 37 - 


seldom, 437. 
self, 305, 469. 
self-f 606 a. 

-self, 469. 

self-conscious, 606 a. 
self-evident, 606 a. 
self-involved, 607. 
selfish, 393, 
self-seeking, 606 a. 
^tlly 300. 
selves, 469. 
semblance, 355. 
sempstress, 384. 
senator, 363. 
send, sent, 298. 
SENDAN, SENDE, 298. 
sense, 356. 
sensational, 418. 
sensitive, 412. 
sensual, 418. 
sent vSp.) = scent, 163. 
smtemfut (taste), 333* 
sentence, 75* 
sentiment, 333. 
sto, 487. 

SEOLC, 1 1 7. 

278 (5). 
separate, 417. 

£»cpl)£ru< 5 , 134- 

sepoy, 353. 
septuagenarian, 419. 
sequence, 356. 
serenade, 352. 
serfdom, 323, 
sergeant, 75. 
serious, 409. 

Serjeant (er = ar), 56, 
-169,405. ,, 

sermon, 75, 138, 169. 
sermonette, 377. 
sermont, 138. 
servant, 75, 405, 462. 
‘ servant’ for 1, 462. 
serve, 75. 
service, 75, 345. 
servile, 413, 
sesquipedalian, 419. 
sessile, 413. 
session, 75. 

367, 272. 
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settle (a bench), 316. 
seven, 458. 
seventy, ^58. 
severally, 515. 

Severn, 19. 

0Chj (sowed), 267, 
sh-. 45» 59 . I34> 

150, 187, 191. 

-sh, 388, 389, 393. 
sliail (pr. of s/uLj, 267. 
shade, 150. 
shadow, 316. 
shadowy, 395. 
shaft, 45, 112, 150. 
shake, shakeia, 267. 
shakcd, 304. 
shalbe, 255. 
shall, 45,“ 57, 150, 
236 fff, 255, 282, 
304. 379. 576, 587- 
shall versus will, 239. 
shall I ? 236. 
shallow, 59. 
sfjaltu - shall thou, 
254- 

shame, 45, in, 150, 
3i5« 

shamefast, 400, 
shampoo, 353. 
shank, 150. 
shaj^e, shaiien, 267, 
278. 

sljar, 2(i7, 278 (2). 
share, 123, 315. 
sharp, 45, 112, 150, 
388. 

shave, shaven, 267. 
shaw, 70. * 

shawl, 35, 

Shaxper = Shake- 
speare, 632. ^ 
shay, 381. 

she,i04, 1 87, 470,471. 
sheaf, 150, 315. 
shear, 45, 123, 260, 
267. 

shears, 315. 
she-ass, 384. 
sheath, sheathe, SC^A- 
DAN, 45, 260. 


shed, 260, 267. 
sheep, 41, 150.315,382. 
sheer, 117, 123. 
she-goat, 384. 
shell, 150. 
shepherd, 632. 
Sheppey, Sckap Ige, 
602. 

sherbet, 353. 
sheriffdom, 323. 
sherris, 381. 
sherry, 381. 
shew, shewn, 267. 
shield, 150, 315. 
shields, 45. 
shilling, 318. 
shilly-shally, 603 b. 
shine, sljincu, 267. 
-shion, 329, 332. 
-ship, 315, 322, 327, 
328. 

ship, ships, 45, 61, 

315, .322. 

shiploads, scir imii- 
STAS, 602. 
ship-mate, 601. 
ship’s eaptain, 572. 
ship-shape, 603 b. 
shire, 61, 117, 123, 

315- 

shod ( from shed ) , 
267. 

shod (pr. from shoe), 
300^ 

shoe (subs.), 150, 177, 
315 - 

shoe (verb), 300. 
eljof, 267, 272. 
shone, 4^, 267. 
shooen, snoon ~ shoes, 
380, 

SfjO0f, 267, 272. 
^\io 6 k, shook, 267, 572. 

— shoes, 380. 
shoot, 267, 278. 
shope, 267.^ 
shore (norm) SCERAN, 
123, 260. 

shore (preterite), 45, 
267, 278 (2). 


shoreward, 
shorn, 267. 
short, 45, 150, 305, 
394 - 

shev'ten, 305. 
shot, 45, 267. 
shotten, 267, 272. 
should, 61, 135, 168, 
23^h 237, 239, 279, 
5 ^ 7 - 

should (the / in), 168. 
should say, 237. 

— = ought, or, if re- 
quired, 236. 
shoulders, 45. 
shovc-tkf, 57, 176, 267, 
27^(5)- 
shoved, 272. 
shovel, 316. 
sljohcn, 267, 272. 
shower, 119, 316, 
showy, 395. 
shrank, 267, 27g. 
shriek, 300. 
shrievalty, 349. 

300. 

shrike (bird^, 117. 
shrine, 117. 
shrink, 267. 
shrive, shriven, 61, 
267, 275, 278. 
shroud, 57, 119. 
shrove, 267, 275. 
shrubbery, 331. 
shrunk, 267, 278. 
shrunken, 267. 
shunned, 45. 
shunneth, 58. 
sic (Scottish), 4186. ^ 
sick^388f • 
sick nor sorry, 628. 
sicken, 305. 
sickle, 41, 1 17, 316. 

SICOL, 1 1 7. 
sic-like, 486. 
side, 12. 

stouM (times), 461. 
s i d e 1 i n s, 436. 
sidelong. 436. 
sidwall, 45. 
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siege, 75/ 
sigh, 105. , 

sight, 132, 152, 317. 
siflf)te = sighed, 300, 
sign, 75, 105. 

signatary, 414. 
signature, 344. 
signet, 334- 
significant, 405. 
sign manual, 563. 

sif)t, 132, 152. 

Site, 300- 

silk, 117. 
silken, 391. 

395- 
silly, 395- 
silver, 316, 426. 
silv^rling, 318. 
silvern, silvery, 426. 
similitude, 75, 640. 
Simkin, 377. 
simoon, 353. 

Simon's wife’s mother, 

572. 

simple, 75, 401, 
cimplifying, 580 c. 
SIN, 469 (n). 
sin, 315. 

since, 226, 515, 527. 
since leaving, 580 f. 
sincerity, 349. 
sinew, 316. 
sing, 124, 187, 260, 
267, 278. 

singe, sung, 275, 
278. 

singular, 418. 
sink, 267, 
sing-ion g, 603 b. 
sinus, 363. 

-sion, 329, 332. 
sippet, 334. 
sir, 75- 
sire, 75. 

Sir- John (sounded as 
surgeon), 170. 
sister, 316. 
sisterhood, 326, 
sisters, 380. ’ 
sisteryn, 38^. 


sish^en (American), 
380. 

sk, 105, ^67. 
site, 163. 
sith, 1 1 7, 542. 
si 5 e, 163. 
sithenco, sitljrns, 
527. 

sittm, 267. 
situation, 358. 
six, 458. 

sixpence, sixpences, 
. 599- ^ 

Slit tl^Ott = seest 
(sehest) thou, 132. 
sixty, 458. 
sij, 56. 

sk = sc (Saxon), 1 50. 
skal (M.G.), 282. 
skill, 59. 

skin, 59, 150, 315. 
skipper, 319. 
skirmish, 75* 
skittle, 150, 316, 377. 
skulk, 150. 
skull, 315. 
sky, 59. 
slacken, 305. 
slain, 267. 
slang (preterite), 
267, 272. 
slank, 267. 
slat, 267. 

slaughter, as siaftcr^ 
153- 

Slavonia, 329. 
slay, 267. 

sledge, SLECGE, 149, 
260. 

sledge-hammer, 603 a, 
sleep, 267, 300. 
sleepit, 302. 
sleeve, 117. 
sleight, 317. 
slep, 267. 
slqjestohji, 255. 
slept, 300. 
slew, 267. 
slid, slidden, 267. 

slide, 267, 278 (4). 

< ' 


slitter, slidder, 
si i d d cry, 392. 
SUKE, 117. 
slim, 390. 
sling, 267. 
slink, 267. 
slip-ed, 278 (5). 
slipper (adj.), 392* 
slippery, 392. 
slip-slop, 603 b. 
slit, 59, 267, 278 (4). 
slite, slyte, 278(4). 
slott, 267. 
sloe. III. 

SLoii == slough, 153. 
sloth, 3J7. 
slouch, 59. 
slough, 153. 
sloven, 391. 
slow, 431. 
sluggard, 342. 
slung, 267. 
slunk, 267, 
slgtgn, 267, 272. 

SUAiLKEy 

sm^:lra, 127. 
small, II 2, 127, 388. 
smite, 260, 267. 
smith, 32, 35, 117, 

315, 378. 

smiths, SMITHAS, I TO, 

37^- 

smitten, 267. . 
smokc-cd, 278 (5). 
smote, 267. 
snaffle, 316. 
snail, 316. 

Skake, 32. n 
SBieak, 59. ‘ 

SNEGEL, 316. 

so (o\drel.),5i7,635. 
so, 222, 47^486, 503, 
635» 536, 539> ^25. 
so . . as, 536. 
so . . that, 536. 
a^3ber, 75. 

SOC, SOCON, 278 (6). 
soccage, 335. 
socialistic, 420. 
socket, 334. 
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sod, 267, 272. 
sodden, 267. 
sofa, 353. 
soft, 263. 
soil, 177. 
sojourn, 75, 291. 

SOL, 177. 
solace, 75. 
solan-goose, 603 a. 
sold, 300. 
solemn, 75. 
solemnization, 358. 
solemnity, 75. 
solicitude, 362. 
solid (adv.), 503. 
soliloquize, 310. 
solitude, 362. 
soli (German), 282. 
-som, 329, 332. 
some, 119, 235, 399. 
some, 503. 

-some, 388, 399. 
somebody, 33, 480. 
some folk, 480. 
somcthingness, 321, 
some one, 477. 
some people, 480. 
something, 234, 480. 
somewhat, 475. 
somnolent, 417. 

So motel tfjre, 254. 
So mote it be, 210. 
son, 41, 11.9, 187,315. 
-son, 329, 332, 342. 
sonata, 353. 
song, SINGAN, III, 
260, 315. 
song^er, 316. 
songstress, 3%4- 
sooth, 263, 388, 628. 
soothfast, 400. 
soothsayer, 628. 
sooth to say, 628. 
sop, sopen, 267, 272. 
sophist, 366. 
sorcery, 325, 331, 
sore. III. 
sorrow, 316. 
sort, 32, 75, 234. 
sortal, 418. 


sough, 315. 
sought, 300. 
soul, 316, 383 
sound, 75, 138. 
sounding, 75. 
sour, IJ9. 
soutli, 315. 
Soutlierncrf 319. 
southwards, 435. 
Sinwraintess^ 384. 
soverainty, 349. 
sovereign, 41, 50,350, 
402. 

sovereignty, 75. 
‘sovran,’ 187. 
sow (noun), 382. 
sow (verb), sown, 267. 
space, 75. 
spacious, 409. 
sjjadc, 41, 111, 226. 
SPTbX, 147. 
spak, spake, 267. 
span, HI, 267. 
Spaniard, 342. 
Spanish, 393. 
sparrow, 316. 
s])asm, 367. 
speak, 267. 
speak loud, speak low, 
433 - 

SPEARN, 278(1). 

Spec, 370. 
special, 75. 
species, *3 2, 363. 
specific, 406. 
sj)ccimen, 363. 
speciosity, 357. 
specious, 409. 
speculative^ 412. 
sped, speed (verb), 
300. 

speech, 147. 
speech-lore, 602. 
speed (subs.), 315. 
speedy, 395. 

SPEL, 632 (2).^ 
spend, spent, 75, 298. 
sphere-music, 601, 
spheroid, 368. 
spheroidal, 420. 


sphinx, 369. 
spice^, 75, 331. 
spight spite, 152, 
606 c. 

spill f spilt, 298. 
spilth (Sh.),‘ 317. 
spin, 1 1 7, 267. 
spindle, 316. 
spinner, 384. 
sj)inster, 384. 
spint, 75, 227. 
spiritualty, 349. 
spit, 117. 

spit, spat, spi tten, 
2 75 - 

spile, 152. 
shuttle, 316. 
spoil, 59, 325. 
spoke (of a wheel), 
HI. 

spoke (verb), 2 6 7, 272. 
spoken, 267. 
spokesman, 607. • 
sponsor, 363. 
SroRNEN, SPURNON, 

278 (1). 

sportsman, 572, 607. 
spouse, 75. 
sprang, 124, 267. 
spread, 179. 

SPREOT, 1 1 7. 

spright - sprite, 152. 
sprightly. 152. 
spring, 124, 260, 267. 
springe, springan, 
260. 

sprit, 1 1 7. 
sprite, 152. 
spruc^ 42.^ c. 
sprung, 124, ^67. 
sprungen, 267. 
spun, 267. 
spm'‘n-cd, 278(1). 
SPURNE, 278 (i). 
squalor, 363. 
squire, 75. 
squirrel, 640, 641. 
ss = ch, or sh, 61. 
stable (subst.), 329. 
stable (adj.), 75, 401. 
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ST/EF, ./ 27 . 

SIVPXJEK, 316. 

STv-liRF, 278 (l). 
STAFAS, 127, 378. 

Staff, 315, 378. . 
stair, 316. 

JStaft, 267, 272. 
stal, 267, 278 (2). 
stall, 1 1 2, 315. 
stallion, 342. 
stal worth, VVYR- 

602. 

Staraboiil, 257. 

STAN AS, stones, no. 
Stanchio, or Stanko, 
257- 

stand, III, 267, ^ 

standard, 342. 
Standish, 633. 
slang, staiig, 125, 267. 
STANJHT, Stony, 397, 
stank, 267, 278 (i). 
stai)za, 353. 
staple, 316. 
star, 41, 112, 315. 
stark, 388. 
start, 1 1 2. 
startleder, 422. 

Start roint, 112. 
starvation, 35S. 
starve, 137. 
starve-ed, 278 (1). 
starveling, 318. 
state, 103. 
stately, 75. 

Stationary, 414. 
Statistical, 418. 
statistics, 368. 
stature, 75, 344. 
status, 363. ^ 

statute, 75. 
stave, stove, 267, 278. 
Staves, 378. 
stead, ‘^TAN DAN, 260, 
steadfast, 400. 
steady, 395, 
steal, 267. 
stealth, 317. 
steam, 316. 
stedfast and stable, 7 7. 


stceties anil palfrcgs, 

77- ^ 
nsteel, 4p. 
steclly, 398, 426. 
steer, 41, 315. 
steersman, 607. 
STEORFK, 137, 278. 
STEORRA,» 315 . 

-ster, 384. 
stercoraccous, 409. 
stern, 316, 391. 

steben, 3*<>- 

stick, 267, 315. 
Stickle, 389. 
Sticklepath, 389. 
stigma, 369. 
stiletto, 353. 
still, 431, 501. 
STILL'K, 431. 
stimulus, 363. 
sting, 125, 267. 
stink, 267, 278 (i). 
stipendiary, 414. 
stirrup, J17. 
stock, 315. 
stockade, 352. 
stock and stone, 628. 
Stoicism, 365. 
stoken, 267. 
stole, stolen, 135, 267, 
278 (2). 

stone, IT I, 315, 425. 
stone age, 565. 
Stonehouse, •^SrAN- 
Hus, 633. 

stone implements, 56 5. 
stones, no. 
stone wall, 425 (i). 
Stonewall J ackson, 

425- 

stone weapons, 565. 
stong, 267. 
sbngm, 267. 
stonnrn, 267. 
stood, 267. 

STORFEN, STURFON, 

278 "(O- 

storm, 316. 
story, 75, 329, 371. 
^tciunSemele, 437* 


Stove, 267. 
stow, 315. 

s t o w n (Scottish) == 
stolen, 135. 
s t o w n 1 i n s, 436. 
strade, 267. 

STR/ET, 18. 

strait, 75. 
strake, 267, 272. 
strangeling, 377. 
stratagem, 368. 
stratum, 363. 
stream, 315, 3 [6. 
streamlet, 334, 377. 
street, 18. 
strength, 305, 317. 
strengthen, 305. 
STREGDE, 267. 
stress, 370. 
stretcht, 187. 
strewn, 267. 
stride, strid, -strid- 
den, 267. 

s t r i d e 1 i n s, 436. 
strike, stricken, 267. 
272. 

string, strung, 267. 
stripling, 318. 
strive, striven, 105, 
267, 278 (4). 
strive, 561 note, 
strode, 267. 
strong. III, 388. 
strooke (part.), 267, 
272. 

strove, strof, 267. 
strung, 267. 

« st'ry dlin^"^, 4jt6. 
stubble, *12, 316, 377. 
stubborn, 392. 
stifck, 267. 
student, 416. 
studio, 353, 
study, 75. 
stuff, 234. 
stultify, 308. 
stung, 267. 
stunk, 267, 278, 
sturdy, 395. 

STYBO R,stybor-n ,39 2 
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sub-, 606 c. 
subaqueous, 606 c. 
sub^committee, 606 c. 
sub-divide, 606 c. 
subject, 75, 606 c. 
subordinate, 4 1 7,606c, 
subsannation, 358. 
subsidize, 310. 
substance, 75, 355, 
640. 

subtil, 413. 
subtilly, 75. 
subtilty, 75. 
subtle, 75, 401. 
subtle- cadeiiced, 599, 
608. 

subway, 606 c. 
succeed, -ed, 303. 
succession, 75. 
succulent, 417. 
such, has lost an /,I35, 

254. 47 J. 496. 

such a one, 478. 
such . .as, 2 21. 
such-like, 486. 
such one, 478. 
such things, 234. 
suck, 278. 
suckling, 377. 
sudden, 75, 402. 
sudden in a minute, 
448. 

SUDON,S()JJEN, 278(5). 
suds, SOUDAN, 260. 
suffer, 75. 
suffice, 75. 
sufficiency, 356. 
sugge|itivc> 41 2. 
suicidal, 418!^ 
sulky, 395. 
sulphate, 361. 
sulphuric, 406. 

-sum, 399. 

summer, 1 19, 215,316. 
summer grass, 565. 
sun, 4 I>ii 9 > 315 > 383 . 
sunder, 119. 

SUNDOR, 495. 
sundry, sy nd RIG, 493, 
495 * 


sung, sung, 124, 267, 
278. 

sungcn, sungo^i,267, 

278. 

sunk, sunken, 267. 
SUNNE, 383. 

Sumtoiks s= Seven- 
oaks, 633* 

5 SITNU, 315. 

sup, 267. 
super-, 606 c. 
superadd, 606 c. 
supercargo, 606 c. 
superfine, 606 c. 
superfluity, 75. 
superhuman, 606 c. 
superintendency, 356. 
superintendent, 416. 
superlative, 412. 
su])per, 75. 
suppleness, 320. 
supplicatory, 415. 
supi^ose, 75. 
supra, 606 c. 
supramundane, 606 c. 
supremacy, 350. 
sur-, 606 b. 
sur-addition, 606 b. 
surcease, 606 b. 
surcliarge, 606 b. 
surcoat, 606 b. 
sure, 256. 
surety, 75, 349. 
surface, 606 b. 
surfeit, 606 b. 
surgeon (chirurgeon), 
I/O- 

surgical, 418. 
surmise, 606 b. 
surmount, 606 b. 
surname, 606 b. 
surpass, 606 b. 
surplus, 606 b. 
surprise, 606 b. 
sur-reinedi^Sh.),6o6 b. 
surrender, 330,^606 b. 
surround, 606 b. 
survey, 183, 606 b. 
survive, 606 b, 
survival, 360, 


suspense, 356.* 
suspicyus, 75. 

Sussex, 25. 
sustemi, 61, 
sutures^ 344. 

Svensk, 393. 

SWA, 254, 471, 486. 
SWA HWA SWA, .471. 
SWA nWA^T SWA, 47 I. 
swain, 59, 175. 
steal, 125, 267. 
swallow, 111. 
sxvallo 7 v-edy 278 (1), 

swam, 267. 

swan, 175. 

swannery, 331. 
svare, 267. 
swarm, 316. * 

swart, sw^kart, 

swarth, swarthy, 

394 , 395 - 
svvkalh, 278 (i). 
swear, 267. • 

sweat, swat, 
sweaten, 275. 
Swedish, 393, 
sweep, swept, 300. 
sweet, 388. 
sweeting, 318. 
sweetish, 393, 
sweetnesses, 320. 
SWELGE, 278 (1). 
swell~ed^ 125, 267, 

278 (I), 
swift, 1 1 7, 394. 
swiLC, 135, 254, 471 
486. 

swim, 267. 

swine,^i, 112,315,382, 
swlN,ii7. • 
swing, 267. 

SWOLGEN, 278(1). 
swollen, 267. 
sword, 315. 
swordsman, 607. 
swore, 267. 
sworn, 267. 
swum, swumm, 267, 
272. 

swung, 267. 
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sycamore, 605. 
syllogism, 606 jl. 
sym-, 606 d. 
symbolize, 310. 
symmetrical, 41G. 
sympathize, 310. 
sympathy, 606 d. 
syn-, syrn-, 606 d. 
synclinal, 606 d. 
syndicate, 36). 
synonomy, 364. 
syntax, 606 d. 
synopsis, 369. 
synoptic, 420. 
synthesis, 369. 
system, 364, 36S. 
systematize, 310. , 

T, the letter, 1S7 ; 
analogies, 5, 149 ; 
affinities, 138, 263. 
— with n, or s, 138. 
-t (final), 298, 315, 

317^ 394 . 527* 

-t (Saxon Adjectival), 
3 ^ 8 . 

table, 41, 75, 329‘ 
Table Round, 563, 
tablet, 377. 
tact, 363. 

Ty 4 :CAN, 147. 
tail, 316. 

take, taken, 59, 267, 
278, 584. 
take off, 524. 
taking, 423 c. 
tale, 103. 
talent, 75. 
talbnted, J96. ^ 
talk, 103, 135/546- 
talkative, 412. 
talk of, 545. 
fall, 103. 

Tamat*, 19. 
tallow, 316. 
tame, 5, 10, 12, iii. 
tan, 103, III. 
tank, tankard, 342, 
tapster, 11 2, 
tardy, 395. • 
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tar, 267, 278 (2). • 

tore (verb), 267. 
f tarnish^ -ed, 303. 
Tartary, 329. 
taste, 75. 
taught, 153, 300- 
tavern. 75. 

/aj/ = tt‘a, 938, 180. 
tch, 140,147, 149.165. 
tea, 179, 180, 181,185. 
teach, 147, 300. 
team, 316. 

tear (subs.), t^:ar, 5, 
10, 179, 316. 
tear (verb), 10, 267. 
teasel, 316, 

teat, 181. 
tcchnicat, 418. 
tedium, 363. 
teem, 104. 
teeth, 381. 
telegraphic, 420. 
teleology, 364. 
Telephus his, 572. 
tell, 32, 300, 453. 

TKM.AN, 453. 
tell him, 574. 
tell me true, 431. 
temperate, 417. 
tempest, 75. 
temporalty, 349. 
tempt, 75. 
ten, 5, 10, 458, 459. 
tender, 75, 330. 
tenement, 333. 
tenour, 359. 
tent, 75. 

Tl^ON, 10, 

-ter (suljstantival), 
316. 

term, 75. 
termini, 382. 
terminus, 363. 
terrific, 406. 
tertiary, 414. 
testaceous, 409. 
testament, 333. 
testy, 395. 

Teutonic, 406. 
text^. 363. 


«, j), 97. 

J.e, ]>at, 97. 
th, 12, 69, 97, 138, 
187, tgi. 

-th (nounal), 3^5>3I7- 
TH.^.c, 147. 

278 (1). 

])/ 1 iT ])^ET, 472. 
Thames, 19. 
than, 536. 
thane, pEGEN, 316. 
thank, lO. 

thankful, thankless, 
400. 

tljar, 279, 281. 
that, 10, 30, 81, 97, 

19T, 471. 472, 4 ^ 7 . 

488, 490, 499, 518, 
550, 660 b, c, d. 
that boy of N orcott’s, 

572. 

thatch, 147. 
that idea of Palmer- 
ston’s, 572. 
that . . that, 472. 
that time, 503. 
that way, 516. 
that which, 472, 473. 
THAhT, 488. 
the, 97, 104, 178, 191, 
226, 249, 254, 488, 
499. 621. 

the, old instrumental 
or ablative case, 

472, 490. 515- 

the . . the, 472, 
the which, 492. 
f the while, f 03. * 

• the whole, 165. 
the wrong way, 503. 
}>^u, 132. 
pEARF, 279, 281. 
pEARFAN, 10. 
theatre, 75. 

Thebaid, 364. 

• thee, 10, 104, 178, 
467. 

= tc, 254. 
pEGEN, 316. 
i)EGEN, pYNEN, 383. 
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their, 66, 469, 471, 
481, 482, 489. 
theirn, 484. 
theirs, 482-484, 575. 
U}em — those who, 489. 

them, 10, 97, 471, 489, 

574- 

- reftexive, 469. 
theme, 104. 
the more the merrier, 
472. 

themselves, 469. 

then, 10, 515. 
then = than, 536. 
theology, 364, 

the one and the other, 
166, 477. 
theorem, 368. 
theoretic, 420. 
tljcr (Cli.), «I. 
there, 104, 121, 226, 

515. 

— (as noun), 222. 
thereabout, 518. 
thereabouts, 515, 518. 
thereafter, 518. 
thereafterward, 518. 
thercagainst, 518. 
thereat, 518. 
thereby, 518. 
therefor (Ameri- 
can), 158. 

therefore, # 1 58, 226, 
518. 

therefrom, 518. 
there has been, 584. 
therehence, 518. 
therejii, 5^8. 
thereinto, 5i«. 
there is, 584. 
there fs ground for, 
281. 

thereof, 518. 
thereon, 518. 
thereout, 518* 
thereover, 518. 
therethrough, 518. 
thereto, 518. 
thereunto, 518. 
thereupon, 518. 


therewith, therewithal, 
therewithout, 518. 
there was, 584, 
the right way (adv.), 

503- 

])ERSCE, 278. 

these, 488. 

these thing# a })rono- 
minal phrase), 234. 
the which, 492. 
thewonn en the 
wot her, 166. 
the worthies, 218. 
they, 33. 57. 226, 470, 
471, 476, 489. 
they say, 33, 476. 
thick, 97. 
thick‘leaved,' 607. 
thievish, 393. 
thief, 315. 
thigh, 187. 
thimble 316, 602. 
thin, 97, 138. 
thine, thin, 97, 105, 
1 1 7, 138, 481. 

— (substantival), 483, 
484. 

Sing, jjingian, 233, 
382. 

thing, 32 , 97, 1 1 7, 

234. 3»5, 3^2, 514. 

— symbolic, 34, 232. 

— presentive, 232 f. 

— pronoun, 480. 
things, 382. 

think, thinks, 10, 290, 

300 , 574- 

third, TllRIDDE, 638 
note, 

thirst, 10. 
thirteen, 458. 
thirty, 458. 
this, as to the w, 
97 ; declined, 487 ; 
changed its plural, 
488 ; rhetorical use, 
490. 

THISTL, 1 1 7. 

thistle, 20, 1 17. 
TKIUDIN-ASSUS, ^20. 


t h o ’ f^-- though, 153. 
tfjulf, 10. 

fORFTE, 279, 281. 
thorn, 20. 
thorough*, 606 a. 
thorough, 219. 
thoroughfare, 606 a. 
thoroughgoing, 606 a. 
tl)d, 4««. 
those, 488. 

those things (a prono- 
minal phrase), 234, 
thou, TO, -^67, 470. 
U30U art it, 575. 
though, TO, 132, 153. 
thought, 300, 317. 
tj;iousand, 119, 458. 
thraldom, 323. 
thrall, 59. 

Pirallessy 384. 

))RANC, 278. 

])RAW^AN, 260* 
thread, 97. 
threaden, 391. 
three, 10, 230, 458, 
460. 

— (pictorial), 91, 
three hundred, 458. 
threnody, 364. 
threesome, 399. 
J)RE(.), 460, 
thresh-ed, 278 (l). 
threw, 267. 
thrice, 461. 
thrift, 59, 317. 

J)RING, 278 (i). 
thrive, 97, 267. 
thriven, 267, 

>RiwA, 461. 
throe, \RA\t^JN, 260. 
throne, 41. 
throng-cd, 278 (l). 
through, J?UKH, ic5, 

^ 53 » 525 - * 

throve, 267, 
throw, thrown, 267. 
t h r u f - through,! 53. 
JjRUNGEN, JJRUNGON, 

278 (I). 
thumb; ;[19. 
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thimdefl', 316. 
thunder-struck, 604. 
DURH, 219. 

])USEN 1 ) M/ELUM, 437 . 
thy, 187, 481,- 483, 
472, 486 f, 515. 
]»YNEN, 383. 

ti)sng. 233- 

thyself, 469. 
tich^ 370. 
ticket, 334, 370. 
ticket-of-leave, 6ii. 
tickle, 389. 
ticklish, 389, 393. 
licit, 389. 
tide, 306, 315. 
tiding, 59. 
tiffin, 353 - 

-TIG, 459. 

tight, J05, 305- 
tighten, 305. 

TIGOL, tile, 18. 
tigress, 384. 

TIL = till, 162. 
tile, 316. 

TITIAN, 177. 

till (verb), 177. 
till, 10, 162, 525, 

533. 

till then, 525, 
till there, 525, 
till to-morrow, 525. 
timber, 10, 137, 316, 
426. 

timbern, 426. 
TlMIiRAN, 5, 

’^^Time, 221, 260. 
timely, 398. 

Time trieth troth, 
628. 

timidity, 349. 
timorous, 409. 
tinder, 10, 316. 
tinnen, 391. 
tinsel, tinsall, 
316. 

-tion, 355, 358. 
tip, 187. 
tirade, 352, 
tiro, 363. ^ 


to, 30, 3^ 37> 449. 
452, 525 f- 

I — ==: comparable to, 

525. 

— infinitive sign, 260, 
45 3> 580 cl, e, 392. 

— in declension, 466, 
468. 

to- (Germ, zer^), 606 a. 
to-(Germ. zu-), 606 a. 

— =- till, 525. 

to be : affinities, 5 ; 
the spelling, 178 ; 
substantive verb, 
290 ; symbol verb, 
294 ff, 581 ; in sub- 
junctive mood. 578f; 
im perati ve in ood , 
386 ; with auxiliary 
do^ 386 n. ; instru- 
ment of jiassivdty, 9. 
to be about, {184. 
to be off, 384. 
to be up to him . . . 

. a thing, 501, 584. 
to boot, 82. 
to-break, 606 a. 
to^brcfelU), 606 a, 
to come by, 584, 
to cry down, 588. 
to dare, 279. 
to-day, 449, 606 a. 
toddy, 353. 
to die, 432. * 
to-do (Devonshire), 
455 - 

to do (phr. adv.), 453 » 
TO d6nne, 453. 
toe, 177. 

t oft^^^taught, 153, 
together, 30. 
to go in for, 584. 
h have to do, 593. 
to her, 574. 
to him, 574. 
toil, 177. 
toilsome, 399. 
token, 10, III, 316, 
told, 300. 
tolerable, 403. 


to live, 452. 
to live on, 453. 
toll anU team, 628. 
Tom, 373. 
to make it out, 593. 
tom-cat, 384. 
to me, 466. 
to the Mercie seat 
ward, 530. 

to-morrow, 449, 606 a. 
tom-tom, 641. 
tongs, III. 
tongue, 3, 10, 1 19, 
160, 315. 
to-night, 449. 
tonnage, 335. 
took, took, 267, 273. 
tooth, 10, 263, 315, 
381. 

tore, 267, 278. 
torment, 333. 
tormentor, 75. 
torn, 267. 
tornado, 332. 

Torquay (pronuncia- 
tion), 184. 
torture, 344. 
to run down, 388. 
to take to, 584. 
to tell (ph. adv.), 453 
TO 'I'ELLANE, 453. 
to thee ward, 530. 
to the uttermost, 51^ 
Totila, 377. 
touch not the cat bii 
the glove, 220. 
tough, 153. 

' tour, 187. 'o 
tournament, 333. 
to us, 466. 
to "us ward, 530. 
tow, 278. 

toward, 400, 606 a. 
towards, 515. 
tower, 75, 329. 

• to which, 391. 
to whom, 540. 
town, 1 19, 316. 
toy, 10. 

toyear, 449, 606 t 
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to you ward, 530. 
IvnlJ, 267. 
trademark, 601. 
tradesman, 607. 
tradespeople, 607. 
traditional, 418. 
trait, 154. 
traitor, 337. 
traitress, 75, 384. 
tranquil, 411. 
trans-, 606 c. 
transaction, 358. 
trans-atlantic, 606 c. 
transferable, 403. 
transform, 606c. 
translate, 75. 
translation, 75. 
transmit, 606 c, 
transpose, 606 c. 
travail, 75. 

‘ traveler,’ 187. 
tray, 183. 

/;w~tray, 183. 
treacherous, 409. 
tread, 267. 
treadle, 316. 
treason, 75, 182, 332. 
treasure, 181, 344. 
treasurer, 41. 
treaty, 56. 
tree, 5, 8, 20, 315. 
troen, 391. 

Trent, 19^ 
trcg, 56. 
triad, 364, 460. 
tribunate, 361. 
tributary, 75. 
trim,^390*423 c. 
Trinitarian, II.19. 
triumphant, 405. 
Troad, 364. 
trod, trodden, 267. 
trombone, 353, 
tropical, 418. 
troth, 78, 317. 
troubles’, 529. 
troublesome, 399. 
trough, 163, 176. 
trotitfjt, 78. 
troutlet, 334. 


trofacr, 56, 330. 
truculent, 417. 
true, 388. 
true as touch, 628. 
trueth (1611), 146, 
truism, 365. 
trumi)ery, 331. 
tnunpct, 354. 
tinistee, 341. 
trusteeship, 327. 
trusty, 395. 
truth, 107. 

-tude, 355, 362. 

TfjN, 316. 

"I'UNGE, 160. 
tun, 1 19. 
turf, 119. 

Turkey, 329. 

Turkish, 393. 
turn, 75. 
turpitude, 362. 
turret, 334. 
tush, 202. 
tusk, 1 19. 
tusks, TUX AS, 638. 
tussock, 317. 
tOwa, 461. 

TW'A, 460. 
tway-»^ two, 461, 
tway-bladc, 458, 461. 
Tweedy 19. 

TWEGEN, twain, 460. 
tw£gra, 460. 
twelve, %f68, 459. 
twenty, 458, 459. 
twenty-one, 458. 
twi-«two, 461. 
twice, 461. 
twilight, 4^1, 
twin, 459. 
twinkeling, 318, 
twist, 260. 
twit, 32, 606 a. 
two, 5, 10, 230, 458, 
460, 461, 621. 

— pictorial, 9J. 
two-fold, 461. 
two hundred, 458. 

-ty,339» 349» 357,459- 

Tynwald, 233. ^ 


tyrannize, 3icf. 
tyranny, 75, 364. 
tyranf, 75, 131. 

Tyre, 3. 

Tyroiese, 408. 

U (vowel) TOO f, 103, 
107 ff, ii8f, 120 ff, 
124, 130, 146, 153, 
160,187, 278; (con- 
sonant), 137, 186. 

— (French), 171, 187. 

— (Saxon', 45, 119, 
176. 

— for Of 278. 

into Vy 606 d. 

45, 163- 
uainc, 137. 
uerg, 137- 
ucncric, 137* 

153- 

59» 398 - 
inttwr, 137- 
ullage, 335. 
tiisage, 137 - 

UlTHILAS, 377. 
ultimatum, 363. 
ultra-, 606 c. 
ultra-montane, 606 c. 
ultra-radical, 606 c. 
-UM, 437, 447. 
um])irc, 606 c. 
un (French), how rc- 
])resented in Pit- 
man’s Phonetic Al- 
phabet, 187. 
un-, UN-, 307, 606 a^ 
632. 

’un good ’un), f66, 
unabl?, 600 <• 
unapproachable, 403. 
unbelief, 606 a. 
unbind, 606 a. 
uncertain, 606 a. 
unchurch, 307, 
uncle, 329. 
unclean, 606 a. 
uncle me no uncle, 2 
unco, 632, 
unconcern, 606 a. 
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uncouth, 1 68, 606 a, 

<>32. 

unroutf)eanli stranflc, 
77 * 

under, 119, 226,1^2^, 
under-, 606 a. 
undergo, 606 a. 
underhand, 606 a. 
underling, 318. 
understand, 606 a. 
undertake, 606 a. 
undo, 606 a. 
unequal I (Sp.), 162. 
uneven, 606 a. 
unexpressivc, 412. 
unfair, 606 a. 
unfold, 606 a. , 
i\nfriends, 606 a. 
unfrock, 307, 

-UNG, 318. 

-UNGA (adv.), 436. 
ungodliness, 606 a. 
ungodly, 440, 606 a. 
ungood, 606 a. 
ungracious, 606 a. 
unguent, 363. 
unhappiness, 606 a. 
unhesitating, 606 a. 
uniformitarianism, 
3^>5- 

unify, 308. 
unit, 187. 
universal, 418. 
unjust, 606 a. 
unlink, 307. 
unlittle, 606 a. 
unlock, 307, 606 a. 
unmannerly, 398. 
unprofitable, 606 a. 
unreascfej,*6o6 h. 
unreasonable, 606 a. 
unrest, 606 a. 
Unrighteous, unright- 
eousness, 606 a. 
unscrupulous, 606 a. 
unseat, 307. 
unslow, 606 a. 
unsoft, 606 a. 
unsphere, 307. 
unstable^ 606, 


untie, 307. 
unthrift, 606 a. 
until, ^6, 525, 533, 
untoward, 400. 
untruth, 606 a. 
unwise, 606 a. 

-uous, 401. 
up: the YDwel, iiq; 
how represented by 
Mr. Pitman, 187 ; 
prescntive and 
symbolic, 501, 584. 
up-, 606 a. 
upas tree, 601. 
upheaval, 360. 
upheave, 560. 
upland, 606 a. 
uplong, 606 a. 
upon, 524, 606 a. 
ui^pish, 393. 
upright, 606 a. 
uprootal, 360. 

517. 

upset, 606 a. 
upshot, 606 a. 
upside-down, 517. 

up^so^hoSun, 517. 

up to a thing, 50 T. 
up to him, 584. 
up with a person, 501. 
upward, 400, ^06 a. 
upwards, 435. 
urbane, 157. 
urbanity, 3491 
-lire (subst.), 329, 344. 
us, 466. 
usage, 75. 
usee (Irish), 19. 
use (noun^, 260. 
use (verb), 260. 
usefulness, 320. 
user, 330. 
ifshcr, 260, 338. 

Usk, 19. 
usquebaugh, 19. 
f;TAN,^ 522 . 
utilitaiian, 419. 
utilize, 310. 
utter, uttered, 303, 
uttermost, 421. 


uu, 97. 

Ux, 19. 

uze (Sp.), 346. 

V,the letter, 97, 136 f, 
146, 186 i, 191, 

— (vowel), 1 91. 

— to/, 58, 137. 

— = F, Saxon, 137. 

— (as U consonant), 
^ 37 * 

— (numeral), 91. 
vacillate, vacillated, 

303- 

vagary, 620. 
vagrancy, 356. 
vain, vaine, 75, 137. 
vale, 103. 

valetudinarian, 419. 
Valent inian, 419. 
valour, 359. 
valuable, 32, 403. 
value, -ed, 403. 
valueless, 403. 
valuing, 403. 
van, no. 
vanish, 75. 
vanity, 75. 
varicose, 41 1. 
vary, 75. 

VAS (Sanskrit), 290. 
vast, 222. 
vastly, 441, 
vat, 103, 1 1 2, 187. 
Vaticanism, 365. 
vaunt, 260, 
veal, 41. 
v 6 d, 138,425-.. 
vegetari^, 419, 
veil, 178. 

v^, 178. 

velocity, 349. 
velvet, velvety, 426. 
venerate, 309. 
btnttte, 137- 
vengeance, 355- 
vengeress, 384. 
venison, 41, 332. 
venom, 343. 
ventriloquism, 365. 
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verandah, 353. 
herag, 137- 
verdant, 405. 
verdure, 344. 
verier, veriest, 497. 
verily, 32. 222. 439- 
vermeil-tinctured,6o7 . 
vermin, 343. 
versing (inf.), 580 g. 
vertex, 363. 
btxim, 155 - 
very, 75, adjective and 
adverb, 428 ; Inde- 
finite Pronoun, 493, 
497* 

vest, 363. 
vessel, 329. 
vestment, 333. 
veteran, 419. 

Wage, 155- 
vial, 329. 
vicarage, ^35. 
vice, 75. 
vicious, 187. 
vicissitude, 362. 
victim, 363. 
victory, 75. 
victual, 75, 360, 401. 
view-point (Ameri- 
can), 612. 
vignette, 334. 
villany, 329. 
village, 76, 335. 
villagery, 331. 
villain, villan, 41, 55, 
350, 402. 
villainous, 430. 
villany, ^5. 
vin?, 105. 9 
vine disease, 565. 
vineyard, 601, ^$05, 
632. 

vintner, 338. 
violence, 75. 
violent, 417. 
violoncello, 353. 
viper, 32. 
virgin, 75- 
virginity, 75, 
virtue, 75, 137, 329, 


Chaucer’s accentua- 
tion, 155. 
virtuoso, 353. 
virtuous, 75. 
virulent, 417. 
virus, 363. 
visage, 137, 155. 
vision, iPgf*. 
visionary, 414. 
visit, 75. 
vista, 363. 
vital, 75. 
vixen, 383. 

Tdice, 75, 187. 
volcanic, 406. 
volcano, 353. 
volley, 341. 
vortex, 363. 
vouchsafe, 56, 75. 
voyage, i65> 335- 
vow, 329. 
vulgar, 418. 
vulnerable, 403. 


W, the letter, 129,131, 
>53. 187. . 

— (initial), 151, 164 
fff. 

— ( before h, or r), 1 6 1 , 
164. 

-w (adjectival), 388. 

— w( substantival), 3 1 6 f. 

w-==gii-, 74. 

wA, 196, 300. 
wa’ (Scottish) = wall, 
135. 

WACEN, 267, 

wacnan. 306 . 
wade, waae, 267, 273, 
278 (6). 

Wi^CCE, 147. 

vy^ytGAN, 178. 

WyfeRE, 296. 
wafture, 344. 
wag, 103. 
wagon, 316. 
wagonette, 334, 377. 
waileress,* 384. 
waiver, 330. 

z z 


wake, III, § 36 , 267. 
waken, 306. 
waiefuU (Sp.), 162. 
wAla, 200 . 

W^LAWA, 200. 

Wales, 2 2. 
walk (Scottish) 
wake, 136- 

walk, 103, 135, 267. 
faalftt, 267. 
walker, 319, 

walk fast, 431. 
walk slow, 431. 

wall, 18, 103, 1 1 2, 
1.35- 

Wallachia, 22, 329. 
wallinger, 336. 
Wallis,the Canton, 32. 
wallis (Scottish) ^ 
waves, 136. 
Walloons, 22. 
waiter (Scottish) =» 
water, 136. ^ 
walx (Scottish) « 
wax, 136. 
waly, 200. 
wan. III. 
wan-, 606 a. 
wane, 103, 606 a. 
faan^opc, 606 a. 
want, 59. 

wanton, SnatttC&Jttt, 
606 a. 

ward, 1 14. 

-ward, 388, 400, 630. 
warden, 74, 329, 4O2. 

ware, wor^e, 267. 
toartef), 74" 
warkrife, 400. • 
wann, 39b.® 
warmth, 317. 

warp, WEORPAN, 260. 
warrior, 1 39* 

fcarsfj, 74- 

was : the vowel, 113 ; 
conjugation, 26*7 ; 
affinity, 290 f ; with 
NE, 506. 
was being, 583, 
was npt, 560. 
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wash (verh), 267. 
washen, 267. 
wash off, 524. 
wasp,W/®PS, 112,316. 
was*n, 586. 
waspish, 393. 
wast, not an original 
form, 295. 
faastel, 74- 
wastrife, 400. 

Wat (Walter), 373. 
watch, 147. 
watch and ward, 628. 
water, 12, 19, 41,' 103, 
112, I33» 316- 
water-course, 618. 
water-drink, 599. 
watpr-hole, 601. 
Waugh == Waw or 
Waf, 153- 
waukrife, 400. 
wave after wave, 450. 

wax, 135, 267. 
waxen, 267, 273. 

way, ways, 315, 37^. 
’»vay- bread, 20. 
ways and means, 77* 
wayward, 400. 

we, 33, 10^, 129, 466, 
470, 476. 
weakling, 318. 
weal and woe, 628. 
weald and wold, 628. 
Wealden beds, 391. 
WEALH, 22, 383. 
wcalsmen, 607. 
weXll, 18,, 

WEALLAN, 336. 
wealth, 32. 
wean, 181/ 
weapon, 316, 
weaponed, 396. 
weiir, 267, 278, 315. 
WEAR^, 267. 
-WEARD, 400. 
weariness, 320. 
weather-wise, 604. 
weave, 267, 

Webber, 319. 
weteter, 316, 354, 


WECG, 149. 
wedge, 149. 

’W'edlock, 325. 
wee ^bi't mannie, 
377- 

weed, 20. 
weedy, 395. 
week, 167. ^ 
weekly, 398. 
weep, 104, 300. 
weevil, 316. 

WEGAS, 378. 
weigh, 178. 
weight, 317. 
weird, 564. 
welcome, 606 a* 
hjelft, 267. 
welkin, 316. 
well, 315. 
well-, 606 a. 
welladayl 200. 
welaway, 200. 
well-beloved, 606 a. 
well-favoured, 606 a. 
well-wisher, 606 a. 
Welsh, Welsch, 22, 
393- 

wend, wended, went, 
298, 299. 

pn, 

= weenest thou, 

254, 255- 

went, went, 298, 299. 
WEOCA, 1 1 7. 

weorSan, 296, 585. 
faepclg, 398- 
wept, 300. 
werden, 304. 
were, 104 ; subjunc- 
live, 578 t: 
were to be, 583. 
iutritt, 294. 
wei’c, 294 f. 

WESE, 267. 

Wessex, West Seaxe, 
25 if, 60a. 
west, 31 g. 
westlins, 436. 
westwards, 4 i 5 - 
wet, 187. 


wether, 12, 315. 
iaex, 267. 

wh (digraph),i64,i9i . 
wh=hw,i5i; =h,i64. 
whale, 112, 127, 151, 
164, 315- 
wharf, 164. 
wharfinger, 336. 
what, 81, 151, 164, 
472 f, 518, 539. 

■ — (interjection), 474. 

— (indefinite pro- 
noun), 475. 

— (interrogative and 
admirative), 492. 

— (prosody), 625. 
whatever, 517. 
whatso, 471,475,625. 
what time as, 543. 
wheat, 20, 41 ,i 5 1 , 1 64, 

179. 

wheel, 151, 164, 315. 

whelp, 315. 

when, 81, 151, 164, 

472, 515. 

whence, 81, 472, 515, 

516, 639 

where, 151, 164, 226, 

472,515, 537 > 585- 

— relative, 81. 
whereabout, 518. 
whereabouts, 515, 518. 
whereas, 518, 537. 
whereat, 518. 
whereby, 518. 
wherefore, 5 8 , 5 1 8, 5 49 . 
wherein, 518. 
VThereinto, 518, 
whereof, 6j8. 
whereon, 518. 
whAeout, 518. 
wherethrough, 518. 
whereto, 518. 
whereunto, 51 8, 
whereupon, 518. 
wherewith, 518, 
wherewithal, 518. 
whether (pron.), 493. 
whether (conj.), 537. 
whetstone, 151a 
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wliey, 178. 

which, iiwiLC, 151 ; 
a compound, 254, 
49 2 ; a factor in suc-k, 
471 ; relative pro- 
noun, 81, 472 ; has 
lost an /, 135 ; con- 
junction, 539 f, 591. 
which that, 81. 
which way, that way, 
516. 

whight (Sp.) — white, 
152. 

w h i 1 k ( Scottish) *= 
which, 135. 
while, 86, 151, 221, 

315,543. 

whilom, whylome, 437. 
whilst, whilest, 1 38, 
286. 

whimsical, 418. 
whin, 20. 
whiskey, 19. 
whispering, 151. 
whistle, 316, 377. 
whistler, 151. 
whit, 478, 480. 
Whitby, 291. 
white, 133, 151, 152, 
388. 

white-handed, 607. 
whither, 164, 513. 
Whitsunday, Whit- 
sun, -tide, -eve, 
-week, 602, 632. 
who,8i, 151,164, 226, 
472, 476> 492,,539> 
i 40 y 625. • 

whole = hdle, or haile 
(the whole), 1^5. 
wholesome, 399. 
whom, 1 5 1, 472, 473 ; 

493, 539, 574. 
7 v^ome^home (Sp.), 
164. 

whose, 151, 472, 57^ 

— as referring to 
things, 473. 

— (conj.), 539. 
whoBo, 471, 475 , 625. 


7 it/iof^hot (Sp.), 164. 
why, 81, 151, 472. 

— (old abl%tive), 5#5. 

— II w I (conjunction), 
53 ^^. 

wick, 1 1 7. 
wicked, 396. 
wicker, ^92. 
Wicliffists, 363. 
Wiclifite, 363. 
widdershins, wi- 
thers h ins, 436. 
wide, widen, 305, 390. 
widow, 316. 
widowhood, 326. 
width, 31 7. 
wiF, 1 1 7, 382 f. 
wife, 41, 117,315, 383 - 
wifi e, 377. 

WIFMAN, 383. 
wight, wiiir, 105, 

117, 317, 478, 480. 

wild, 105, 117. 
wilderness, 117, 320. 
wilding, 318. 

WILE, 304, 
will, 315. 

will, 2 36, 304,506,576. 

— (presen tive), 238. 

— V. shall, 239. 

Will (William), 373. 
wiliest, 238. 
willeth, 238. 
Williamite, 363. 
willingly, 445. 
will-o’-the-wisp, 61 1, 
willy nilly, 506, 
failtu, 255. 

win, 267^ 278. 
Winchester, 20. 
WINCIAN; 117. 
wind (verb;, 105, j67. 
wind (sub.), 105, 117, 
315 - 

wind and weather, 
628* • 

wine, wtN, 105, 117. 
wine-glass, 612. 
wing, 260. 
wink, 117, 

Z Z 2 


winnings, 5 18. 
wijsome, 399. 
winter, 117, 215, 316. 
wire, 216. 

vAs- (in Wisbech), 19. 
-wis, 409, 
wisard, 346. 

Wisbech, 19. 
wisdom, 323. 
wise, wts (adj.), 80, 
117, 234, 423 c. 
wisCjWtSK (subs.), 1 1 7. 
wise and wary, 628. 
wishy-washy, 603 b. 
wisp, wips, 316. 
wist, feigt, 279. 
WITKGA, WITEGES- 
TRK, 384. 
wit, 105. 

wit and wisdom, 628. 
witchery, 331. 
with, wii), 31, 32, 38, 

138, 525- • 

with-, 606 a. 
with a good will, 45 1, 
withal, 517. • 

with confidence, 448. 
with consternation, 
448. 

with disorder, 448. 
withdraw, 606 a. 
withhold, 606 a. 
with one accord, 445. ‘ 
without ceasing, 445. 
without distraction. 


445 * luMai 

without effort and 

without though^ 
4 ^ 8 . . • 

withsay, 606 a. 
withstand, 38, 525, 
606 a. 


tfjat, 525, 
witling, 377. 
witness, 320. 
witnesses, 320. 
WITODLICE, 32. 
witticism, 365. 
wittin, 279, 
wivesf 382. 
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wizard, 34a, 346. 

•wize fSp.), 346. ( 

WO, 300. 

woad, HI. ^ 

w oak = oak, i66. 
woats = oats, i66. 
w6den, 167. 
woe, 177, 200. 
faoemen, 177 - 
woe worth the day, 
200, 296. 
w6ges, 200. 
woH, 200. 
woke, 267. 

WOLCEN, 316. 
wolds=old, 166. 
wold, 315. 

WOITDE, 304. 
wolf, 119, 167, 315. 
woman, 3S3. 
women, 177. 
women-singers, 384. 
womb,' 315. 
won, wonn, wun«» 
one, 166 f. 
won (verb), 267. 
hjonh, 267. 
toonlien, 267. 
wonder, 32, 167, 316. 

437 - 

wonder, wondered, 

303- 

wonderfullest, 422. 
wonderfully, 437. 
wonder great, 430. 
267. 

wood, 8, 20, 119,315, 

' 436, 617. 
wood (mad), 12, 
wooden, 391, 420. 
woodhouse, 617. 
woel, 1 1 9, 167. 
woollen, 391. 
woolward, 400. 

word, WORD, 12 , 32, 

167, 434. 315. 38a. 

word of con^mand, 
613. 

words, 383. 

wore, 367. « 


work, 300, 602. 
work'fellow, 606 a. 
workmanship, 327. 
world, 315, 480. 
worldly, 398. 

worm, 1 19, 315. 
wormwood, 20. 
Wormwood Scrubs, 

331 - 

worn, 267. 
worse, 422. 
worser, 422. 
worship, WURDSCIPE, 

or worth-ship, 327. 
‘worshiped,* 187. 
worst, 422. 
wort, 20. 
worth (adj.), 388. 
worth (subs.), 119, 
296. 

worth(verb), 267 , 3 73, 
296, 585. 
worthy, 218. 
WORULD, 315. 
wot, 279, 506. 
wot her 166. 

would, 135, 236, 304. 

— the / in, 168. 

— present! ve, 238. 

— V. should, 239. 
would be, would have, 

‘ 677 - , 

wound (verb), 267. 
wound (noun), 260. 
WINNAN, 260. 
wove, 267. 
woven, 267. 
wr=r, 164. 
WRiECjWRife^ON, 267, 
378 ( 3 ). 
faraft, 267. 
wrang, 267, 273. 
wrapt 5* rapt, 164. 
wrat, 367, 273. 
WRA©, 267, 378 (4). 
wrath, 164. 

Wrawly » Ralegh, 1 64 
wreak, 32, 164, 367. 
wreak^ed^ 378 (3). 
wrea^^k, wreathe, 187. 


WRECCEA, 147. 
wrediness = readi- 
ness, 164. 
wrest 164. 
wrestle, 164. 
wretch, 147, 164, 165. 
wretched, 396. 
wretchlessness, 165, 
wright, 105, 164. 
Wright 152. 

Jurist (Ch.), 77. 
wring, 267. 
wrist, 164. 
writ, 267. 

write, 95, 152, .164, 
267, 278. 
write off, 524. 
write slow, 430. 
wrItiie, 267, 273. 
writhc-ed, 378 (4). 
writing (inf.), 580 f. 
written, 267. 
wrong, 164. 
wrote, wrote ^ 267, 273. 
wrote ^xooty 164. 
forotfj, 267. 
wrought, 288. 
wrought = raught, 
165. 

wrung, 267. 
touftemelum, 437- 
WuLFiLA, 377. 
foultu wiltthou,254. 
wun==one, 131, 166. 
wtish (Scots), 267. 
wuts = oats, 167. 
Wykehamists, 363, 
,"366. ^ ‘ 

wVlen, 237 383. 
wypD, 317, 564. 
fogs = wise, 80. 
wyte (blame), wate, 

275- 

fogijetn, 32. 

X, the letter, 139, 
14a, 

Y, the letter, 97,i29ir, 

187. 
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y=i, 131, 162- 
y. 329. 341, 35o> 356» 

364, 388. 

y (diminutive), 377. 
y (infinitive), 45, 61. 
y- (Saxon) = GE, 74, 
606 a. 

y sound, 141. 
yable, 131. 
yachen, 131. 
yacre, 131. 
yakker, 131. 
yale, 131. 

yallow, for yellow, 

173- 

Yankee, 341. 
yarbs, 131. 

yard, 112, 130, 315, 

329- 

yare, 130, 388. 

yarm, 131. 

yarn, 131. 
yarnest, 131. 
Yarnton = Erdington 

(near Oxford), 633. 
yarrow, 20, 316. 
y chain’d, 606 a. 
yclept, 606 a. 
gljrati, 267. 
ye, 130, 467, 470. 
yc ( = tne), 97. 
yea, 181, 202, 503. 
yean, 131. 
year, 130, 315, 382. 
yearly, 398. 
yeam, 130. 
yeast, 317. 
yMze,«i3i. 
yell, 260. 


yellow, 173, 388. 
yellow-girted, 608. 
yellow-ringieted, 6(^7. 
yelp, GILPAN, 130. 

^eman. 177. 

rent on = Erdington, 
633 - 

yeoman,® 1 77. 
yeomanry, 331. 

-yer, 329, 339. 
yes, 130, 202, 503. 

yes, sure, 431. 
yesterdaye’s hunting, 

572. 

yet, 130, 187, 226. 
yew, 20,107,130,131, 

141 - 

yield, yielded, 1 30, 
267, 303. 
g 4 ah. 3 oo> 301- 

YLC, 494, 496. 
y i 1 1 (Scottish) = ale, 

yin (Scottish) » one, 
131- 

yin ce (Scottish) « 
once, 1 31. 
yird (Scottish) =» 
earth, 131. 

y i t s (Scottish) = oats, 

131* 

yoke, 315. 
yoke-fellow, 601. 
yoldjyolde, 267,273. 
y on,yond, yonder, 49 1 , 
500. 

York, Eofor wfc, 
20, 602. 
yote, 


you, 33, 228, 246,467, 
^69, 470, 476. 
young, 119, 131, 176, 
187, 388. 
ydUngling, 377. 
youngster, 316. 
your, 246, 481. 
your Grace, 46a, 
your Highness, 462, 
your Honour, 462. 
your Lordship, 462, 
470. 

your Majesty, 402. 
y on rn, 484. 
yours, 484, 575. 
yourselves, 469. 
ypointing, 606 a. 
-yarn, 364, 367. 
y‘ (=that), 97. 
gbtrk, 602. 
gtoijs, 256. 
ywroken, 267, 273. 

Z (sound) 133, 346, 
347 - 

— the letter, 1 32, 134^ 
187, 311. 

— 130. 
Zacharias, 134. 
Zacheus, 134. 
zeal, 187. 
zealous, 409. 

zeir (Scottish), 130, 
zenith, 353. 
zephyr, 131. 
zero, 353, 514. 
zh, 191. 

z it (Scottish), 130. 
Zi*m m^rze t/133. 
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Ablaut, 123, 278. 

Accent, 616, 621 ; varying with 
sense, 260 ; changing its inci- 
dence, 156, 619 ; causing altera- 
tions of form, 632. 

Accidence, 66, 212. 

Addison, 161, 540, 656. 

Adjection, 425 ; triple, 426. 

Adjective, ambidextral, 84. 

. morphology of, 425, 427. 

Adjectives of vogue, 423 ; free^ 

' 423 a ; merry, f air ^ pretty, 42 3 b; 
quaint, 423 c; fine, 423 d; ele- 
gant, 423 e; handsome, 423 f; 
nice, 424. 

Adverb, threefold, 428. 

Flat, 430, 500, 514. 

Flexional, 434. 515. 

Phrasal, 445, 517. 

Adverbiation, 451. 

iFlschylus, 608, 

.>5^][utinate languages, 570. 

Aldhelm, 27. 

Alemannian dialect, 377. 

Alexander^ Romance of, 60. 

Alexandrine metre, 60. 

Alford, Dean; 238, 239, 404. 

Alfred, his version of Gregory’s 
Lura Pastoralis, 27, 28, 29. 

* Alfred Jewel,’ the, 285, 

Alliteration, 626, 629. 

Alliterative couplings, 628. 

Allophylian languages, 570. 

Alphabet, pictorial origin of, 90, 
91, 229, 614; Phonetic, 187; 
Roman, 92 ; Runic, 93. , ^ 


Alt-Hoch-Deutsch, 7, ii. 

Ambidextral adjective, 84. 

American usage : Orthography, 
154, 350 ; accentual innovation, 
620; child- talk, 430; Literature, 
375) 612, 632; conservation of 
old forms, 276. 

Analysis, 551, 553, 580 b, 659. 

‘Analytic and Synthetic,’ 445. 

Ancient (as against modern) lan- 
guages, 245, 498, 654. 

Andrewes, Lancelot, 469. 

Anglian dialect, 28, 132. 

Anglian literature, 23, 26. 

Anglo-Indian words, 353. 

‘ Anglosaxon,’ 17. 

Anglosaxon features : inflections, 
14, 30 f; incidence of certain 
prepositions, 37 f; the old cha- 
fketers for Th and W, 97, 129 ; 
a point of agreement with Moe- 
sogothic, 421 ; no Reflexive Pro- 
noun like Latin, 80, German si ch, 
469; particl e of negation, 505; 

^ ic HIT eom; 575. , ^ 

Anti-Jacobin, 65^-. 

Arabic numerals, 230. 

Arabic words in English, 353. 

Area of words, 32, 37. 

Aristophanes, 608. 

Arnold, Dr., 248. 

Arnold, Matthew, 1 84, 368 n, 586 n. 

Arthur, king, 47, 

Article, definite, 491. 

indefinite, 498, 511. 

Danish and Swedish, 8. 
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Articulation, 615. 

Aryan languages, 2, 252,465,570. 
Ascham, K., 318. 

Aspirate consonants, 4. 
Augmcntatives, 376. 

Austen, Jane, 440, 484, 497, 521. 
Auxiliary verbs, 279 ff, 587. 


Bacon, Lord, 235, 542. 

Boeda, 23, 24, 132. 

Ballads, 518, 521, 525,529,580 b, 
586. 

Barbauld, Mrs., 235. 

Barbour, Scottish poet, 26. 

Bames, poet of Dorset, 380, 586. 

Barrow, Isaac, 579. 

Baxter, R., 422, 

Beaconsfield, Earl of, 477. 

Beattie, poet, 198. 

Being, the expression of, 2 g 2 f, 

Benedict Biscop, 26. 

Ben Jonson, 177, 181, 365. 

Beowulf, epic poem, 26, 136, 474. 

Berkeley, Bp., 631. 

Bible translations before l6th cen- 
tury : Moesogothic, 13, 15; 

Anglosaxon : Lord’s Prayer, 29 ; 
Interj. eala, 201 ; him dat. pi. 
489 ; N1C = NE IC, 505 ; IC HIT 
EOM, 575. Wiclifs, is in a dia- 
lect, 67, 272, 380, 475, 505- 

Bible translations of 16th century: 
wrought — reached, 165 ; *Fie^ 
194 ; Tush, 202 ; All hayk, 
208 ; thynge, 232 ; Phrasal Adv. 
a right, 449 ; Indefinite Pronoun 
m m 9 u. Ajs; o/tand off, 524; 
graven, 2 •JO \farfleles, 335 ; suck 
one (Genevan^ 477 ; Caldeish, 
393 ; Flat Adverb clean, 431 ; 
euerychone, 496 ; nye prep. 522 ; 
what time as, 543 ; only, 564. 

Bible revision of 1611 : Ortho- 
graphy, 145 ; Interjections, 200, 
201, 20^ •, for Pit;p. and Conj. 
220; more Presentive, 235 ; will 
Presentive, 238 ; shalbe, 255 ; 
Strong Verbs, graven, holden, 
sod, slang, strake, stricken, 


waxen, 270-3 ; Strting Verbs 
become weak^wtf/-<ri/, 275 ; Weak 
VerlN, lift, pret. and pt. 299; 
Subj. be, 578 ; come on, goe to, 
584 ; ImpAsonal Verb, 588 ; 
silverling, 318; cariages, 335; 
story, 371 ; affcctioncd, 396 ; 
persuasible, 404 ; alien, 405 ; 
magnifical, 418; lesser, 422; 
dayly, 433 ; Adverbs formal and 
phrasal, 444, 455 ; Dative thee, 
467; him, 468; me, 574; his 
neuter, 468, 485 ; thine and thy, 
483; Reflexive^^//, him, them, 
469; what I 474; the which, 
492 ; Indef. Pron. ought, 478 ; 
none and//^, 495 ; came up, 501 ; 
from whence, 516; by, 52^4; of 
(-by), 523 ; upon, ^2^\forhis 
sake, 529; to us ward, 530; or 
ever, 533; whether, 537; sith, 
542 ; collocation, 563. 

Bible revision of 1881 and 1885: 
palanquin, 353; yon, 491 ; by 
( — through), 522 felldw- 

elder, 606 a. • 

Bilingual period, 42, 63, 84. 

Bilingualism of English, 77. 

Blair, Dr., 423. 

Blank verse, 651. 

Boethius tr. Chaucer, 398, 435. 

^opp, 457, 463. 

Bosworlh, Dr., 505. 

Brachet, Auguste, 338, 349, 632. 

Bret Harte, 612. 

Bright, John, 580 e. 

British language, 18, 19, 22 

Brogue, 648. 

Brown, John, M.D.,^12. 

Browne, Sir Thomas, ^4, 501. 

Browning, Robert, 608. 

Brutes, language of, 247. 

Bunyan, John, i53,«24t* 

Burns, 269, 399, 496. 

Butler, Joseph, 3^3. 

Samuel, 174. 


Caedmon, poet, 24, 136. 
C^ga^bell, Thomas, 215, 335. 
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Cardinal ’fowels, 109, 122. 

Carlyle, Thomas,^ 323, 396, 477, 

499 » 550.601. < 

Case-endings, 378. 

Caslr^n, Alexandel, his Samoye- 
dian Grammar, 126. 

Caxton, William, 294, 325, 396, 
534 . 510. 586, 588. 

Chaldee, 3. 

Chalmers, Thomas, 349, 358. 

Chapman, his Homer, 271, 395. 

Chaucer, standard of King’s Eng- 
lish, 67 ; by side of Gower, 73 ; 
quoted, 93, 125 ; his care for 
orthography, 1 44 ; his accentua- 
tion, 155 ; his use of er=ary 
169 ; oe, 177 ; has no ea, 179 ; 
Tn^/awajfy 200 ; alias, 201 ; 
thyng, 232; theech, 254; pre- 
sent indicative plural in 
264 ; ca 7 ‘fy cropen, 269 ; rarely 
uses the verb worthy 283 ; the 
verb Mar, 292; konnc ^Vnoyf , 
280; cristendom, 323 ; nouns in 
•iiode, -hede^ 326 ; boy, 328 ; 

* danger, 336 ; trade designations 
in •‘Cr, 338 ; corny, 395 ; praised 
by Tennyson, 409 ; queinte, 
423 c ; viyn pronoun, 483 ; they, 
hir, hem, 489 ; which, 492 ; as, 
535; modal Preterite, 577; 
ryme, 647. 

Chemistry, the language of, 361. 

Childish speech, 125. 

Chinese language, writing, 90 ; 

^^^^cidence, 223; syntax, 570. 

‘CKirt,* 147. 

(Christian names, familiar abbre- 
viations 373.<. 

Christianity and languages, 13. 

Church, R. W., 580 d. 

Clarendon, 327 ; his style, 657. 

ClaVke, Mrs. Cowden, 530. 

Classics, influence of, 359. 

Claudius Csesar a phonetic re- 
former, 186. 

Cochin-Chinese, 462. 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, 272, 
294, 472, 660 a, 

SirJ.T.,4^7. 


Collier, Jerettiy, 363. 

Collocation, 553 ff, 630. 

Common Prayer Book, 321, 384, 

564. 578. 

Comparative Philology, 108, 456. 
Comparison of adjectives, 421. 
Composites, as against Deriva- 
‘ tives, 397. 

Compounds, 597. 

First order, 600. 

Second order, 607. 

Third order, 611. 

Reiterative, 603 a. 

Reduplicative, 603 b. 

quality of vagueness, 6 to. 

Confusion, a cause of words dying 
out, 165. 

Congreve, 301. 

Conjunctions, 532. 

Conquest, the Norman, fatal to 
Saxon literature, 40. 

Consonantal transition, 2, 3. 
Contingency, how expressed, 577. 
Cotgrave, Randle,33 r ,356,400,61 7. 
Court English, 85, 89. 

Court hand, 68 n. 

Courts of Law, 65. 

Coverdale, Myles, 165, 204, 449, 
474. 524, 584. 

Cowley, Abraham, 182, 254, 
Cowper, poet, 183, 221, 260, 400, 
409, 431, 478, 619, 628. 

Crabbe, 398, 628. 

Crdwley, Robert, 398. 
Cryptograph, 121. 

Cumulate forms, 380, 381, 384,484. 

phraseology, 444, 448, 591. 

syntax, 5183. 

Curt forms, 370. 

Curtius, Georg, 21^2 n. 

Cypher. See Cryptograph. 

Danish Language, ‘ Dansk,’ 393 ; 
Def. Art. postpositive, 8 ; form 
of Passive Verb, 9 ; English 
words of Danish source, 59 ; 
initial w dropped, 167 ; ting, 
233; skal, 137; udsagnsord 
excellent characterization of' 
Verb, 259; Comparison by more 
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and most^ 42 1 ; Infinitive phrasal, 
9>.455> 592 ; slig pronoun, 486. 

Decimal arithmetic, 230, 459. 

Declension of substantives ; strong, 
378 ; weak, 379. 

Declension of adjectives, 387. 

Defiectionization, 569. 

Denish (deni sc the historical name 
of the Scandinavian planted in 
Britain), town names in 291 ; 
fellotu, 316; -ledge, 325. 

Dentals, 4. 

Derival, 257. 

Derivatives, as against Compo- 
sites, 397. 

Dialect, American, 380, 389, 
632 n. 

Anglian, 57, 87. 

Bedfordshire, 269. 

Braid Scots, 26. 

Cheshire, 336. 

Cumberland, 325. 

Devon : name of letter E, 

104; sound of U, 107; hoaz, 
hi; sound of I, 116; wonn, 
166; should, 237; Adj. slip- 
p e r, 39 2 ; t o-d o, 45 5 ; t h e e, 470 ; 
Indicative be, 578; intonation, 
64S. 

Dorset ; sound of F, 58, 

166 ; specimen of thirteenth cen- 
tury, 58, 61 ; Barnes’s poems, 
87; Y* excrescent, 131; W ex- 
crescent, 166 ; plurals in 
380 ; auxiliary d o, 586. 

East Anglian, J07. 

Gloucestershire, 61, 271. 

V Hampshire, 334 

Irish, %S4, 648* 

Lake District, 325, 474. 

Lancashire, 254, 38on, 580 h. 

Leicestershire, 503. 

London, 166. 

Norfolk, 36, 380. 

Northants, 301. 

Northern, 45, 57, 87, 118, 

152, 431 * 

Shropshire, 271. 

Somersetshire ; wonn, w o- 

ther, 166; should, 236; rid 


7^3 

Second Preterite, 271? thou’d 
and thee’d, ^70; till, 525; 
hadn€iad, 593 ; lines onabell, 
641. 

Dialect, Welsh, 2, 3, 648. 

West Country, 61, 133, 167, 

255> 334> 648* 

Westmoreland, 325, 

Yorkshire, 86, 167, 580 h. 

See Provincialisms. 

Dialects in general, 66, 221, 

of German, 287, 377. 

local division of, 06. 

Dickens, Charles, 172, 243, 373, 
442, 448, 502, 503, 556, 580 f. 

Diez, PYiedrich, 337, 423. 639. 

Differentiatw)!!, a means of en- 
riching language, 349, 418. 

Diminutives, 376. 

^ Dim Saesoneg,’ 42. 

Diphthongs, 175. 

Discord in Language, 594. 

Disraeli, Isaac, 207. 

Double-genitive, 572, 591, 

Double-meaning, 645. 

Drayton, Michael, 183. 

Dryden, John, 153, 271, 318,422, 
652. 

Dual pronouns, 466, 467. 

Dunbar, Scottish poet, 509. 

Duplicate assortment of words, 42. 

Dutch language : affinities, 17; 
vocalism, n i c u w, 107 ; limited 
use of Q, 142 ; Strong Verbs, 
261 ; Subst. -s chap, 327 ; Di- 
minutive -je, 377 ; Persqpal 
Pronouns, 470. 


Edgeworth, Miss, 198. 

Egyptian writing, 90, 229. 

Ellis, Alexander, 187, 190, 375 n. 
Emphasis, 586, 621, 623, 626. * 
Enclitic, 196. 

Encliticism, 254* 

English language, 67 ; Englisc, 
23, 29, 40, 52; ‘English,' 17, 
49; characteristics of, i, 138, 
26a, 452, 565, 671 ; sibilancy 
66, 150; provincial, 221, 
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299> 432, 484^ 634 ; German era 
65^ J influenced by Greek, 
613 ; apology for, 613/ 
Epitaphs, 493, 54^3. 

Ethical Dative, 246. 

Exeter Song- Book, 95. 

Explicit noun, 589. 

verb, 581. 

False Analogy, 382 n. 

Familiar Names, 373. 

Families of speech, 2, 570. 

Family Names, pronunciation of, 
183, 184, 633; etymologies, 319, 

.385. 

Fifteenth Century, 160. 

Finnish language, 1 2O: 

Fli.t adjectives, 425. 

adverb, 430, 432. 

pronoun-adverb, 500. 

infinitive, 569. 

prepositions, 521. 

syntax, 554. 

Flemish language, 7. 

Flexion, nature of, 254, 257 ; its 
relation to accent, 634 ; its use 
in verbs, 262 ff, 294, 303, 304 n ; 
in the Infinitive, 580; in sub- 
stantives, 378 ; in adjectives, 
425 (2); in adverbs, 428, 434; 
in pronoun-adverbs, 515; in pre- 
positions, 527; in syntax, 571, 
574> 576 J its presence in com- 
pounds, 607. 

Flexional stage of language, 253, 
r •‘:87, 607. 

Formatives, verbal, 305; nounal, 
(I) Saxon, 315, 388 ; (2) French, 
329, 401; (3) Latin, 355, 411 ; 
(4) Greek, 364, 420 ; obscured or 
dropped,3i5,329,363, 364,411. 
Fjanks, Mr., his Runic casket, 96. 
Freeman, Edward A., 242, 473, 
501,5800,626. 

Freemasons, their paraphrase of 
Amen, 210. 

French language,9; once a standard 
in England, 43 ; the language of 
public business, 52; of games 
of chance, 565 its characteris'ics, 


427, 470, 512, 561, 581 ; forms, 
329> 347, 350> 3^8, 460, 632 ; in 
documents, 69; influence, 176, 
2 1 7> 354» 368, 380, 406, 455, 466, 
472, 523, 539; interjections, 202, 
204, 378 ; logicality, 596, 610 ; 
translations from, 59 ; French of 
Paris, 64 ; French blending with 
English, 80, 82 ; orthography, 
138, 141 ; pronunciation, 156, 
169, 170, 173 ; p'rench C, 134 ; 
CH, 140; introduction of V- 
sound, 137; has a sort of W- 
sonnd,i67; version of Amen, 210; 
reflex verb, 580 h ; vocalization, 
177 ; substantive-verb, 278; verb 
in -iser, 31 1 ; versification, 627 ; 
contrasted with English, 157, 
504* 561, 588, 590, 612; habit 
yielding to English, 168, 619. 

Frisian dialect, 9. 

Froissart, French chronicler, 332. 

Fry, Mr. Danby, his scheme of or- 
thography, 1 91. 

Fuller, Thomas, 318, 423 c, 425 n, 
590- 

Future tense, 261, 304, 576. 

Gawin Douglas, 515. 

Gender, 383 ff, 468. 

Genesis and Exodus, poem of, 57. 

Genevan Bible. See Bible. 

Genitival phrases, 573. 

Gdnitive, Double, 572, 591. 

Adverbial, 573. 

German language, ‘ Deutsch,’ 393 ; 
^Hoch Deutsch,’ 377; Neu- 
Hoch Deif sch,* 7 ; hist or}* of, 
7; the S,'i33; no //2-sound, 
138; the W,« t67; Ding, 233, 
234; schuldig, 236; verb- 
system like ours, 261 ; Person - 
forms, 262; ging, 277; thun, 
287; Nouns in -ling, 318; 
-thum, 323; -heit, -keit, 326 ; 
-schaft, 327; -reich, 328; 
-erei, 331; Kosenamen, 373; 
Fern, -inn, 384 ; Gender, 385, 
646; Adjs. in -icht, 397; mor- 
phology of Adjective, 437 ; of 
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Adverb, 430 ; Numerals, 458 ; 
zweite, 460 ; Personal Pro- 
nouns, 470 ; Poss. Pronouns ad- 
jectival and substantival, 485 n ; 
eigen, 495; ziel, 525; Prep, 
mit, 525 ; Conj. ob, 538 ; Syn- 
tax, 556, 561, 575, 580, b, g, 
581; denkt and diinkt, 574; 
werden, 385 ; Compounds, 
602 ; Prefix ge-, 606 a; Ger- 
man contrasted with English, 
427, 561, 609; influence upon 
English, 556 ; literature, 655. 

Gladstone, W. E., 365, 490. 

Glanvil, Joseph, 367. 

Goethe, 423 e, 440, 

Goldsmith, Oliver, pronunciation 
of faulty 168; of catingy 183; 
Interj. ftuigCy 207 ; Adj. made 
subst. 218; ill subst. and adv. 
219; somethingnessy 321 ; churl- 
ishy 393 ; plashyy 395 ; respon- 
sive y 412 ; Flat Adj., 425. 

Good Reading, 615, 630. 

Gospels in Saxon, 29, 489, 505. 

Gothic habit contrasted with Ro- 
manesque, 588, 590. 

Gothic family of languages: its 
affinities, 2 ; its subdivisions, 7 ; 
of which broad family features 
are seen in the Strong Verbs, 
261 ; in the Auxiliary Verbs, 
587; and in the Diminutives, 
377 ; and in the Comparison &f 
Adjectives, 421 ; and in the 
Numerals, 458 ; and in the Per- 
sonal Pronouns, 466 f ; combin- 
ation Bf Gothic aftd Romanic 
elements tn Englis'h, 581 ; con- 
trast of Gothic consonantism 
with Romanic, 638. 

Gower, poet, 67, 73, 197, 240, 
264, 559 - 

Grammar, what it is, i, 211, 225. 

Gray, poet, 509, 628. 

Greek language, 2, 4^ justly ad- 
mired, 248 ; an educator of the 
Latin, 251; its ‘modernism* 
as compared with Latin, 252 ; 
influence of, 311, 613; the th- 


71'$ 

sound, 138; Greek forms used 

• in English, 364 ff, 382, 606 d; 

• Gendeft 387 ; Definite Article, 
498; Reduplication in Verbs, 
277; Verbs in* 310; Ad- 
verbs, 434, 445; Particles, 250; 
Compounds, 608 ; Accents, 625 ; 
the Greek of the New Testament, 
197, 200, 208,498 ; Hebraism ill 
the Greek of the New Testament, 
567; Modern. 257, 514, 632. 

Grimm, Jacob, his Law of Laut- 
verschiebung, 2, 5, 10, 142; his 
admiration of the Strang Verbs, 
2, 277 ; his ‘ Grammar,’ 427 ; on 
the English pronoun samCy 494. 

Gutturals, 4, *132, 139, 153. 

Hare, Julius, his spelling, 187. 

Plarmonic permutation of vowels, 
126. 

Harmony, 640, 642, 659, 660 d. 

Harris, James, 423, 490, 546.* 

Havelok, the Lay of, 59. 

Hebraism, 567. 

Hebrew, 3, 386, 398, 567, 582, 
643, 646; influence, 470; Def. 
Art, 498; Compounds, 600; 
conjunction ‘ and,’ 550 ; interjec- 
tion, 209, 210; accents, 625. 

Heliand, Oldsaxon book, 381. 

Helmholz, 637; his» experiments, 
109, 122. 

Hendrik Conscience, 7. 

Herbert, George, 441. 

Herrick, Robert, 606 a. 

Higden, his Polychronicon, 66. 

High Dutch, 7, 10. 

Highway, why th^ Que^q^s, 68* 

Hill, Thomas Wright, promoter of 
phonetics, 187. 

Hindu Janguage, 641. 

Hindustani language, 70. 

Hooker, Richard, variation adjec- 
tival, 426 ; jumpy 503 ; at least- 
•wise, 517; besides prep., 527 ; 
howbeit, 544; his many "con- 
junctions, 549. 

Home Tooke, 412, 490, 546. 

Hora^ ftp., 423. • 
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House of Commons, 355, 396, 490. 
Hullah, John, ifo, 

Hume, Alex., grammaflan, 14^ , 

151. 159* 

Huxley, T. H., 519, 418, 422, 448. 
Hyphen, 598. 


Icelandic language, ^Islendsk, 
393 J its affinities, 9, 261 ; old 
name of parliament field, 233 ; 
the verbs, bua, byggja, 291; 
Personal Pronouns, 466, 467; 
Reflexive Pronoun, 469 ; versifi- 
cation, 627. 

Imperative Mood with 586. 

Impersonal pronoun,* 33. 

— verb, 588. 

Indo-European languages, 2, 3. 

Infant speech, 245, 660. 

Infinitive, what, 580 a. 

flat, 569. 

^ flexional, 580-580 h. 

phrasal, with 452, 592. 

Inflections ; once highly developed 
in our own language, 14, 30, 
378 ; how they affect Colloca- 
tion, 554; now almost extinct 
in English, 570. 

Instrumental Case, 472, 487, 538. 

Interrogation, syntax of, 562. 

Irish writing,. 92, 99 ; modulation, 
648. 

Irishism, 184, 304 n. 

Isle of Man, 233. 

I^^olating languages, 570, 

Italian language, 121, 141, 332, 
466 ; ‘ A,’ no; adverb, 441 ; 
&irt,^.i47; Diminutives, 376; 
influence, 346, 408, 411; inter- 
jection, 203 ; substantive-verb, 

^ 278; words in English, 353. 

Japanese language, 91, 204, 561. 

Johnson, Dr., as to orthography, 
161, 185 ; quoted, 356, 375, 533. 

Jonson, Ben, 177, i8j, 365. 

Jowett, Professor, 660 c. 

Judgment, how expressed, 258, 

4^3* c» 


Julien, Stanislas, his Chinese Syn- 
tax, 670 n. 

Jutes, the nation, 18. 


K, in Swedish, 148. 

Keats, poet, 219, 608, 

Keble, John : poetic diction, 84,240, 
469, 550 ; symbolic 'ivould^ 238 ; 
phrasal adverb, 446 ; flexional 
infinitive, 580 e ; alliteration, 
628 ; harmony, 660. 

Keltic, 2, 20. 

Kelticism, 239. 

King’s English, 67, 85, 423 c. 

Koch, Friedrich C., Historical 
Grammar of the English Lan* 
guagCy 606 a. 

Koenig, his experiments, 109, 122. 


Labials, 4, 136. 

Language of infancy, 245, 660. 

Langue d’oil, 51 1. 

Latimer, Hugh, 518. 

Latin language : affinities, 2, 4, 
234; contrasted with English, 
30, 262, 564, 560, 567 ; forms 
in English, 355 ; substantives 
and adjectives, 387 ; influence 
upon British, 1 8 ; upon English, 
39, 196, 348 n, 359, 410 ; 1 -con- 
sonant, 141; Accidence, 212; 
• symbolics, 251 ; particles, 251 ; 
reduplicative preterites, 277 ; in- 
terjections, 196, 200; substan- 
tive-verb, 291 ; accentuation, 
632 ; Di^iinutives, 3)^7 ; usurp- 
ing it ovei French, <4 10. 

Lautverschi^bung, 3, 12. 

Layamon, the poet of the ‘ Brut,’ 
44, 154, 208, 572. 

Legal diction, 658. 

Lengua d’oc, 51 1. 

‘ Literature,’ 659. 

Liturgy, the Latin, a source of in- 
jections, 204. 

Local names, 25, 59, 112, 134^ 
331. 334. 389. 391. . 396 » 617; 
rivers, 19, 183; oldest town- 
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names, ao; pronunciation, 183, 
184: in -by, 391 ; in -ing, 318; 
accent, 633. 

Logic, 594, 596, 648. 

Logical considerations, 423, 595. 

Longfellow, poet, 233, 276, 426, 
620, 641. 

Lord’s Prayer in Anglosaxon, 29. 

in Moesogothic, 17. 

Low Dutch, 7, 10, 377, 469, 572. 

Lowell, James Russell, 321, 375, 
448. 

Lowth, Bp., 423. 

Luther, 7, 318, 430, 469, 573, 584, 
609. 

Lydgate, poet, 182. 

Lyly, John, 242. 

Macaulay, I^ord,’ 2 03, 363, 381,408. 

Maelzner, English Grammar^ 569. 

Maundevile, 333. 

‘ Meaning,’ 614, 616* 

Medial consonants, 4. 

Melody, 660 b. 

Metre, 648, 651, 653. 

Middle voice, 299, 580 h, 

Milton, accentuation of aspect., 
contSst, contnUy^ 155, 156; 

spelling of licence subst., 162 ; 
pronunciation of Sir John^ 1 70 ; 
of eat preterite, 182 ; main adj. 
217; foughten., 269; degenerate 
particii-Jes shook ^ swumm, 272 ; 
mistook, 273 ; Subj. be, 578^; 
Flexional Infinitive, 580 b ; trip 
it, 588 ; news sing. num. 381 ; 
Adj. -ive, 412; nice, 424; Adv. 

4i6 ; Conden|ed Relative 
what, 47 3f many a^ 494; rathe, 
502 ; Prep, neaf^, 527 ; in de- 
spight of, 529; Compounds, 
607 ; Alliteration, 628 ; hus- 
wive, 632 (3) ; his Prose, 656, 

Mittel-Hoch-Deutsch, 7. 

Mnemonic of Ringchange,5, lo, 1 2. 

Modem languages, 241, 498, 519, 

654- 

Modulation, 615, 030. 

Mcesogothic langu^e, 14, 113, 
291, 323; affinities, 7, 9, ii; 


vocalism, T09, 1 20 ; Ablaut, 125; 
Umlaut none, 127; the letter S, 
133. ijp, 378 n^ verbal person- 
forms, 262 ; Verb reduplicate, 
277; Noun -asmns, 320; Adjecti- 
val Comparison, 421 ; Numerals, 
458; adjectival, anj)ar, 460; 
adverbial, 461 ; Personal Pro- 
nouns, 466 f, 470; collocation, 
548 ; the Lord’s Prayer, 15, 320 ; 
other specimens, 94, 459, 558. 

Monboddo, Lord, 423. 

Afon Dieu I P'reiich inter., 204. 

Montalembert, 68. 

Mood, Conditional, 562. 

Imperative, 586. 

More, Henry^ 357, 

Mozley, J. B., 319, 320, 344, 353, 
365, 416, 493, 586. 

Muller, F. Max, 188, 252, 455, 
462, 465, 642. 

Music, 616. 644, 646, 660 d. 

Mute consonants, division of, 4. 

Myles Covcrdale, 165, 393, 496. 

Nautical terms, 606 a. 

Negation, 504, 510, 560. 

Newman, Cardinal, 84, 366, 583. 

Nibelungen Lied, 7, 377. 

Norman Conquest, its effect on the 
language, 40. 

Norman- French, 41 ; interjection, 
200. 

Norsk, 494. 

Northern English, 45, 57. 

Northumbria, 233. 

Norwegian language, 233, 393, 

Notker, 7. 

Nouns of multitude, 596. 

Nouns versus pronouns, ^2. 

Numerals, the figures, 230; sub- 
stantival, 460; adjectival, ib. ; 
advefbial, 461 ; comparati^ 
tables, 457 f. 

Nursery Rimes, 660 a. 

• 

Official adjective, 423. 

Oldham, John, poet, 370. 

Old High German, ‘ Alt*Hoch- 
D^utsch,’ 7; Umlaut, 127; form 
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of 3 (jers.pl., 263; ward, 329; 
andar, 400. 

Oldsaxon, 378 rf. 

Onomatopoeia. 639 ff. 

Opprobrious epithets, 53. 

Oratory, 654, 659 ; juvenile, 660 a. 
Origin of Language, 660, 660 d. 
Ormulum, 44, 49, 344, 599. 
Orthography, 50, 144, 154, 161, 
185. 

Otfrid, 7. 

Owl and Nightingale, 58, 61, 254. 

Paley, William, 268, 320, 41 1, 

575, 586, 591- 

Palsgrave, French grammarian, 82, 

353* 

Pgirsing, 2 1 1. 

Participle, what, 580 a. 
Particle*Composition, 606. 
Partition of word-senses, 34. 
Passive verb, 9, 261, 295. , 

Paston Letters, 280, 294, 632. 
Pearson, Bp., 545. 

Percy Ballads, 268, 377. 

Persian language, 2. 

Person-forms in Verb, 262. 

Pet Names, 373. 

Philology, what, i ; as regards dia- 
lects, 66, 2 2 1 ; goes deeper than 
Grammar, 2 1 1 ; is more con- 
cerned with sematology, 225; 
tends to give the mind sound re- 
lations towards speech, 660 c, 
Phoenician alphabet, 229. 

Phonetic alphabet, 187 ; spelling, 
‘187; printing, 188. 

Phonology, 108. 

Phrasal substan^j^ves, 590. 

adjfec'tives, 425. 

adverbs, 445. 

pronoun-adverbs, 517. 

a — prepositions, 529. ^ 

infinitive, 452, 59a. 

syntax,. 581. 

Picture-writing, 90. 

Piers Plowman, 65, 67, 73, 132, 
269, 460, ^08. 

Pilgrim’s Progress, 522. 

Pitman, Isaal^ 187. 


Platt-Deutsch, 7, 17, 317. 

Ploughman’s Crede, 296. 

Plural forms originating in Um- 
laut, 381. 

Poetic diction, 84, 264, 469. 

Poetry in relation to Sound, 615, 
629. 

Polysynthetic languages, 570. 

Pope, Alexander, 180, 244, 433, 
580 f, 597. 

Pr/etkrito-Pr/Ksentia, 279. 

Prepositions in lieu of termina- 
tions, 31. 

defined, 520. 

Presentive words, 227, 231, 244, 
462, 546. 

Preterite used as Participle, 271. 

Printing, its effect on orthography, 
144, 146. 

Promptorium Parvulorum, 160. 

Pronominal value, 165, 460. 

Pronouns versus Nouns, 462. 

Personal, 465 ff. 

‘ man,' 33. 

Reflex, 469. 

Demonstrative, ’47 1, 486. 

Interrogative, 472. 

Relative, 472. 

Indefinite, 475. 

Adjectival, 481. 

Possessive, 481. 

Possessive substantival, 484. 

Pronunciation, 260 ; influenced by 
t spelling, 169, 170, 185. 

Proper names, orthography of, 161. 

Proven9al language, 352. 

Provincialisms : in Layamon, 45 ; 
in Robejji of Gloucfster,,. 61 ; 
sermontv 138 ; provincialisms 
useful as pl^lological material, 
221; Kelticism, 239; went 
participle, 299 ; al d r e s s, 384 ; 
hi sn, hern, &c., 484; those, 
488; them, ’em, 489 ; Ought, 
5H; 522; as, 221, 536; 

accentuation, 634. See Dialect. 

Psalms, New Version, 171. 

Psalter of 1539, 304 n; tush^ 202^ 
things 232 ; graven participle, 
270 ; holden^ lien^ 271; parti- 
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ciple, 299; ;^^^rprep., 522 \what 
time as, 543 ; only adj., 564. 

Punning, the nature of, 645. 

Quantity, 616. 

Quarles, Francis, 543, 

Queen’s English, 68, 86, 89. 

Ralegh, Sir W., 164, 169, 273. 

Ramsay, Allan, 268, 269, 271. 

, Dean, 377. 

Red-Incliaii speech, 613, 641. 

Reduplication in verbs, a tense- 
sign, 124, 277; in compounds, 
603 b. 

Relative pronouns, two main 
sources of, 472 ; ditipensed with 
in syntax, 550. 

Rhetoric, 648. 

Rhetorical variation, 84. 

Rhyme, 629, 647, 651. 

Rhythm, 260, 616, 649, 654, 657, 
659. 

Robert of Brunne, 345, 503. 

Robert of Gloucester, his chron- 
icle, 61, 201, 318, 345, 

Rolleston, George, 500, 533, 556. 

Roman numerals, 230. 

Romanic syntax contrasted with 
Gothic, 588, 590. 

Romance of Alexander, 60. 

Romance or Romanesque lan- 
guages : French and Latin words 
in the* poetry of Chaucer, 7^ ; 
Proven9al and Spanish, 352 ; 
declension of Personal Pronouns, 
466 ; Relative Pronouns from 
Interr^atives,472i smoothness 
of their consonantism, 638 ; are 
the cradle of Rlmne, 647. 

Romaunt of the Rnse, 336. 

Round numbers, 460. 

Runes, 93, 96, 129, 138. 

Ruskin, John, 443. 

Rustic pronunciation, 181. 

Ruthwcll Cross, 96 n.^ 

Samoyedian language, 1 26. 

Sanskrit language : affinities, 2 ; a 
standard of flexional structure, 



14; verbal Person-foims, 262; 
verbs as, bh u, va s, cognate to 

^ three ^element^ in our verb to 
he, 252, 290, 293. 581 ; a h a m, 
465 ; Mr. Ciiffith’s transl. of 
the Rdmaydna, 653. 

‘ Saxon,’ as a term, 17, 25. 

Saxon Chronicles : end with A. i>. 
1154, 29; quoted, 134, 237, 286, 
453, 481 ; no hyphen to Com- 
pounds, 602 n. 

Saxon speech, 39 ; writing, 92 ; 
vocabulary, 32, 41 ; Phonology, 
no ff, 150; influenced by 
French, 176 ; orthography, 147; 
rarity of initial p, 1 36 ; ety- 
mologies,^ 360, 395, 602 ; In- 
flections, 31, 40, 263; of verbs, 
261, 266; of substantives, S'kS, 
378 f ; of adjectives, 387, 397, 
421 ; of adverbs, 434, 437 ; of 
numerals, 460 f ; of pronouns, 
466 f; 487; Syntax contyisted 
with French, 590 ; no hyphen, 
602 ; specimens, 29, 437, 453, 
458, 474> 481, 505, 523. 525> . 
585, 602, 607, 626. 

Saxon literature : influence of Al- 
fred, 28 ; two eras of language 
in it, 31, 646; only a survival 
after the Norman Conejuest, 
40 ; highly orthographical, 146 ; 
why it looks so strange to the 
modern eye, 175 ; Gospels, 29, 

489^ 505* 

Saxons, a Low Dutch people, 17 ; 
colonised Britain, i8, • 

Scandinavian languages : postposi- 
tive Article, 8; Passive V^srb,* 
9; Denish woras in English, 59; 
Subst. in -ness unknown, 320; 
few Diminutives, 377 ; Plurals 
378 u; no Adverbs in 
•ting, 436 n ; Icelandic and 
Danish Numerals, 458 ; vicesi- 
mal reckoning in Danish, 459 ; 
Personal Pronouns, 466 f, 470 ; 
Danish phrasal Infinitwe, 592. 
See Icelandic, Swedish. 

Scientific tprminoio|^, 606 d« 
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Scott, Sir Walter, 26, 184, 201, 239, 
283, 319, 423 e, 606 a, 606 b. 

Scottish language, otherwise 
Scotch or ‘Scots,’ i. e. Scottis, 
393 ; is Anglian tinged with 
Norsk, 26 ; Character z for 
^ (g\ 130 > assoilzie, 606 b; 
/ deciduous 135, conserved id,, 
diacritic id, ; Orthography, 
quha, quhilk, &c., 151 ; Pro- 
nunciation of 01 as ‘ eye,’ 171 n ; 

' Interj. waly, 200 ; Strong Verbs 
266 ff; assimilated, e.g. proven, 
275 ; Preterital Presents, w i 1 1 i n 
279, dow, do light 283 ; Causal 
verb, big, 291; Substantives; 
tinsall, 316 ; Diminutives, 377 : 
Cumulate Plural, 3800; kye, 
38 1 ; Adjectives : pluralized, 
387; slidder, 392; -some, 
399 ; -rife, 400 ; Adverbs : 
genitival -lins, 436 ; Pronouns : 
sir, ilk, 486, 496; Preposi- 
tions: but, 220; till,- 525; 
while, 86 ; Conjunctions, gin, 
534; while, 86 ; Syntax : gen- 
itival phrase, fu re -days, 573; 
Accentual transformation, unco, 
632. 

Semitic family, 3, 641. 

Sentence, simple, 557. 

Shakspeare, nis use of dialect, 
Welsh, 2 ; Northern, 86 ; rustic, 
256 ; rounding, 94 ; pronuncia- 
tion of ‘I,’ 102; of ^ Rome,* 172 ; 
of ^aches,’ 174; of* reason,’ 182 ; 
Accentuation of * Sir John,’ 1 70 ; 
contrdry, 156 ; advertise, 347 ; 
la f 199; indeed! 205; All 
hayle/'^ibS ; ‘Have is have,’ 
214; verb out of noun, 216, 
217; but adv. and conj. 219; 
versatility in Parts of Speech, 
222; toying with symbolic words, 
228, 238 ; Simile, 249 ; degene- 
rate participles, 269, 270; be- 
gnawn, 270; nooke-shotten, 272 ; 
verbs "in be-, 306 ; in -ize, 310 ; 
christendon^b,^2^\ shooen,eyne, 
380 ; adjs. in -able, 403 ; -ive. 


412) yree, 432 a ; Flat Adverbs, 
431 ; it*s,^ 485 ; of redundant, 
523; along of in spight of for 
the sake of 529; or ere, 533; 
why conj. 538 ; henetted rowtd, 
559 ; Flat Infinitive, 569 ,* early 
day es, 3^3 ; goodman, chapman, 
617 ; Alliteration, 627 f. 

Sharon Turner on Anglosaxon 
poetry, 31. 

Shelley, 270, 395. 

Shenstone, poet, 264. 

Sheridan, Thomas, 631. 

Sibbs, Richard, 320, 404, 418. 

Sibilation, English, 66, 150. 

Sidney, Sir Philip, 271, 272. 

Singular nouns formed from plurals, 
381. 

Sixteenth century, 163, 164, 346. 

Skeat, Prof., 83, 606 a (n), and oft. 

Skelton, poet, 73, 438. 

Slang, 370, 374, 377, 409. 

Slavonic. 2. 

Smith, Sidney, his Definition of a 
Nice Person, 424. 

Sound, 615, 631, 635, 660 a. 

Spanish language, sound of ce, ci, 
138; Substantives, -cuio, -ada, 
’352 ; Ingles, 408 ; yo os digo, 
470 n ; German adj. structure 
ridiculed, 556 ; form of the 
Future Indicative, 587. 

Spectator, The : rid Second Prete- 
rite, 271 ; wrote participle, 273 ; 
upon curt forms, 371 ; as conj., 
536 ; Telephus his, 572 ; Ad- 
disonian structure, 591 ; style, 

656. 

Speech of Animals, 24^, 

Speech-part-ship, 223. 

Spelling-reform, 186 ; reformers, 
50, 187. 

Spelling to accommodate the eye, 
178. 

Spenser : rownded, 94; orthography, 
whight, spight, 152 ; ^-^^^*,^153 ; 
dace desyre, 162 ; Accentuation, 
contrdrie, 156 ; Harrow a7id 
well away! 200 ; Ethical Dative, 
246 ; ywis, 256 ; Participles 
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comen^ 268; 273; Pre- 

terites pledy 275 ; lady red, 301 ; 
ought = owedy 284 j Auxiliary ' 
lety 286 ; Substantives horrowCy 
316; in -heddy 326; -ment, 
333 ; dety 334 ; -agCy 335 ; -urOy 
344 ; dze, 346 ; fone^iQ^^, 380 : 
Adjectives in -/<?, 389 ; -euy 3917 
--y» 395 J 'Wardy 400 ; -able, 404 ; 
quaint y 423 c; ‘angels face/ 
425; groveling, 436; whethery 
493 ; «^==nor, 509; albee, 544; 
onlyy 564 ; too too, 568 ; her 
seerndy 574 ; Phrasal Infinitive, 
380 e ; accentual unity, 618; 
survival of emphasis, 625. 

Stephens, Prof., his Runic Monu- 
mentSy 96 n. 

Stor Ting (Norway), 233. 

Stress or strong emphasis, 624. 

Strong conjugations, 261, 266. 

verbs become weak, 275, 278. 

declensions, 378. 

Subjunctive mood, 578. 

Sub-presentive words, 464. 

Substantive verb, 290. 

Surrey, the poet, 153, 168, 181, 
268,381,392,580. ^ . 

Swedish langiiage, ‘ Svensk,’ 393 ; 
characteristics, 8 ; pronunciation 
of kyrka, 140, 148 ; adjectival 
comparison, 421. 

Sweet, Mr. H., on p and fSy 97. 

Swiss Diminutives, 377. * 

Syllabarium, what, 90, 91. 

Symbolic element, as against 
Presentive, 227 f,463 f; illus- 
trateif, from Gre|k and Latin, 
257 f; ^dations*in Symbolism^ 
235, 242, 4644 a symbolic ele- 
ment present in all language, 
228 ; the proportion of Sym- 
bolics in context, 244 ; relation 
between Flexion and syn^jplic 
words, 253 ; increase of syinrol- 
ism in modem lahguages, 245, 
253. 498 ; an eminent character- 
istic of moderi# languages, 499, 
654 ; S)rmbolism of verb as 
against symbolism of noun, 581; 

3 


the distinction between Symbdlic 
and Presentye was virtually 
mad8 by Harris in Hermes y 546 ; 
pinnacle of^ symbolic phrase- 
ology, 584. 

S3rmbol-verb, 294, 297, 581. 

Symphytisra, 254, 257. 

Syntax, 552. 

Flat, 554. 

Flexional, 571. 

Phrasal, 581. 

Synthetic and Analytic, 445. 

Tautological Compounds, 603 a. 

Taylor, Jeremy, 320, 358. 

Tennyson, J^ord : rapty 164 ; after- 
math y 317; mockeriesy 531; 
cedaruy 391 ; melodious ySpanou&y 
409 ; petitionary y 414 ; bridge by 
bridge, 450 ; Table Roundy 563 ; 
were subjunctive, 579 ; poetical 
Compounds, 607; Alliteration, 
628 ; sustaining Rhythm, 657. 

Tense, no flectional Future in Eng- 
lish, 261, 576 ; symbols of tenseS;, 
5B6. 

Tenues, 4, 139. 

TerminoloCTof Grammar, 452 ; of 
Science, 606 d. 

Teutonic, 16. 

Thing-vollr (Iceland), 233. ' 

Thirlwall, Connop, his reformed 
spelling, 187. 

Tillotson, John, 469. 

Tooke, Horae, 357. 

Transition of Consonants, 2, 

Transition-period of English, 43. 

Trench, Abp„ ai, 358, 400. • 

Trevisa, John, 64, 318. * 

Trimmer, Mrs., 580 f, 595. 

Turberville, 347. 

Tylof, Dr., on interjections, 20«. 

Tyndale, New Testament, 

dhe, 166 ; gneWy 270 ; a man 
^ pronoun, 475. 

Tynwald (Isle of Man), 233. 

• 

Ulphilas. See Meesogethie. 

Umi«aut', 126; English examples 

A 
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of, 127; survival of, 128, 585; 
plural forms 'wiijh, 381- 

Unsymbolic speech, 245. 

Variation, adverbial, 433, 455. 

phrasal, 590. 

substantival, 84. 

Vaughan, Henry, 320. 

Veiled speech, 547. 

Verb, Avliat, 258 f. 

Person-forms of, 262, 265. 

Impersonal, 588. 

Strong, 261, 266. 

Preterpresent, 279(1. 

Weak, 298. 

Reflexive, 588. 

Verb-making, 305. 

Verse, 647. 

Versification, Gothic and Roman- 
esque, 629. 

Villon, French poet, 169. 

Vocabulary, how affected by the 
Norman Conquest, 41. 

Voice, mechanism of the, 122. 

Vowels, three cardinal, 109, 122; 
elementary, 1 20 ; frequency of e, 
121; permutation of vowels, 1 26. 

Wallace, A. R., on the verb ‘to 
be,’ 279 ; record of conversation 
in the Malay Archipelago, 660 c. 

Wallachia, 7. 

Wallachian language, 592. 

Watling Street, 18. 

Watts, Dr,, rhyme to sea, 183. 

Weak conjugation, 98 ff. 

declensions, 379. 

Webster, Noah, i|7. 

WedgwooC,*Jo8iah, trca, 183. 

Wedgwood, Hensleigh, onomato- 
poeia, 642. 

W#lsh language, ' Wylsc,’ 21 ; its 
own name is ^Oyxnraeg/ 2a; 


represents the ancient British, 
18 ; calls the English language 
‘ Sae8oneg,*42, 514 ; its part in 
English place-names, 20 ; con- 
sonantal appearance of its or- 
thography, 1 1 5 ; the sound of 
ch, 132 ; of th, 138 ; pob ddim, 
514; collocation of parts in 
making Compounds, 600 ; speci- 
men of Welsh, 20. 

Wessex, its part in the promotion 
of culture, 27. 

West- Welsh language, its traces 
survive in Devonian tones, 648. 

Whitby, the home of Caedmon, 25. 

Wiclif, up-se-dotun, 517. Sec Bible 
translations, 

Willis, Prof., on the mechanism of 
the voice, 122. 

Word-painting, 654. 

Wordsworth, William : ambidex- 
tral adjective, 84 ; his rhymes to 
173 ; Interj. Oh ! 196 ; Adj. 
grotesque, 407; obstreperous, 409 ; 
speculative, 412 ; the subtlety of 
his Prepositions, 562 n ; Flat 
constructions, 565 ; Alliteration, 
626 ; open verse-endings, 651. 

Writing, alphabetic, its origin, 90 ; 
its phonetic nature, 186 ; the 
analogy which it bears to Sym- 
bolism in language, 230. 

Yankee diction, 375. 

‘ Yon-strif,* term proposed for an 
alternating movement in Syntax, 

Young, Edward, poet, 2t*8. 

Zincke, F. Barham: huh American, 
372 ; his record of Flat Adverb 
heard in America, 430. 
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The aim of this Third Index is^to enable the student readily to bring 
under his eye some characteristic specimens of any period of the English 
I.anguage. It makes no attempt at completeness as an Index of Quota- 
tions. The abbreviation Sc. indicates Scottish. Figures in larger type 
indicate longer pieces. The References are to the Sections. 


Mccsogothic of the 
Fourth Century: 

English of the Eighth 
Century : 

of the Ninth 

Century : 

of the Tenth 

Century: 

of the Eleventh 

Century : 

of the Twelfln 

Century ; 

of the Thirteenth 

Century : 

of the Fourteenth 

Century : 


— of the Fifteenth 

Ofentui^ • 

— of the Sixteenth 
Century ; 


English of the Seven- 
teenth Century : 


Poetry. 


34. 474- 


95 . 585. 626 .. . 


46, 47, 48, 2 o 8, 518', 

572. 

49, 80, 61, 57, 58, 
62, 69, 93, 318, 
346. 599* 

53. 56, 65, 73, 74, 76, 
78, 80, 81, 84, 125, 
144. 197, SOI, 217 
Sc., ,232, 240,264, 

336, 393.423^,489, 
492, 503, 508, 525. 

535. 543, 559, 677* 
71, 86 Sc., 94, 217 
Sc., 29^ 438, 447, 
586, oil. 

79. 152, 153, 180, 

171, 181, 275, 284, 
326, 347, 381, 3»8, 
400, 404, 423 c, 
493V 509. 544,^64, 
580, 618. 

102, 153, jgs, 249, 
264, 347, 370,380, 
393, 42a. 424, 431, 
436, 485, 49*. 52s. 

538,S43,6o6ti652. 


Prose. 

16, 94, 461, 47711. 


27, 134- 

20, .31, 36. 37, 489. 
606, 675, 604. 

33. 

324. 481. 

69, 398. 


280, 318, 333, 380, 
398, 435. 475, 483- 


71, 280, 325, 832, 
423, 488, 496, 643,* 
673, 586,^88. 

130 Sc., 147 Sc., 151 
Sa, 159 Sc., 194, 


319, 242, 337 , 34 ^, 
' 388 , 489, 503, 

522, 524, 527, 544 , 
572, 580 g. 

145, 228, 241, 320, 
349. 367, <104, 418, 
497, 507, 517, 522, 

523, 524, 542, 578, 

586, 590. 
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English of the Eigh- 
teenth Century: 


of the Nineteenth 

Century : 


Poetry. 

i68, 183, 219, 235, 
• 264 , *527, 580 c, 
580 f, 597. 

849 100, 219, 333> 
364,375, 377, 396, 
399» 409' 46°. £45» 
565. 579. 608, 661, 
652, 667. 


Prose. 

304. 356, 364. 37 

393. 433 d, 423 e, 

469. 533 . 545 . 591. 

666 . 

83 , 203 , 236, 239, 
244 , 245 , 348, 

289,292,308,319, 
330, 344. 849 , 358, 
360, 365, 372, 396, 
407,408, 411, 418, 
423 c, 433 f, 443 , 

448, 473 . 477 . 490 , 
50a, 523, 537,556, 
563. 672, 580 c d c, 
694 , 598,601, 631, 
655 , 669 , 660 c. 


CORRIGENDA. 

Page 116, line ii,for msederu read mseddre 
150, „ \ 6 , f<>r Hw&m read Hwam** 

*5°. .1 read quha 

191, „ 2g,ybr motions read emotions 

193, ,, 30, for the second alight read Alike 

*50. .» 28, for no read ne 

368, „ 2, for elft read hjilft 

397. >. I 7 ,y^tth readhiXi 

301, ,, vj, lor beset k'&A besot 

309. .» 2, for hxglo read hvegel 

3 f o. .» 3, for /f . . . spxspe : read sp . . .ps, pse 

319. .. 13, RJc read RicE 

319, „ I4,yi?r CYNERiC r^af/CYNERtCE 

351, „ 12, for inconoclast red iconoclast 

377, last line, for elemen read elmet^ 

379. ,» % for i&gitx- read ixgtx • 

481, foot ; yes axidyea have got transposed 
498, last line but one, for otaorSe read otKovZe 
587, top lme^y5»f‘-6o6 c read 606 d 
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Steele. Selected Essays prom the Tatler, Spectator^ and Guardian. By 
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Pope. I. Essay on Man. Edited by Mark Pattison, B.D. Sixth 
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Pope. II. Satires and Epistles. By the same Editor. Second Edition. 
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Alfred Milnes, M.A. . . • • • . E;ctra fcap. Bvo. 4s. 6d. 

Lives of Pope and Dryden. . . . Stiff covers ^ 2S. 6 d. 

Johnson. II. Vanity of Human Wishes. With Notes, b^ E. J, 
Pavne, M.A. Paper covers, fd. 

Gray. Selected Poems. Edited by Edmund Gosse. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. Stiff covers, is, 6d. In white Parchment, 3s. 

Gray. Elegy ^ and Ode on Eton College. . . Paper covers^ 2d. 

Goldsmith. The Deserted Village. • • • covers, 2d. 

Cowper. I. The Didactic Poems t?/ 1782, with Selections from the 
Minor Pieces, a.d. 1779-'! 783. Edited by H. T. Griffith, B.A. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. 3X. 

Cowper. II. The Task, with Tirocinium, and Selections from the 
Minor Poems, a.d. 1784-1799. By the same Editor. Second Edition, m 

Extra fcap. 8vo. 31. 

Bnrke. el. Thoi^hts on the fyesent Discontents^ the two Speeches 
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Extra fcap. 8vo. 4X, (td. 

Bnrke. II. Peflections on the French Revolution. By the same 
Editor. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8\%, 5X. 

Bnrke. III. Four Letters on the ^Proposals for Peace with the 
Regicide Directory of France. By t^c same Editor. Second Editio^. 

# Extra fcap. 8vo. 5X. 

Beats. Hyperion, Book I. With Notes, by W. T. Arnold, B.A. 

Paper covers, 4 d. 
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Byron. Childt H&rold, ^th Introduction and Notes, by H. F, Tozer, 

M.A. .... Extra fcap. 8vo. 3i. 6d, In white Parchment^ 5^. 

Bcott. Lay of the^Last MimtreL Edited with Preface and Notes by 

W. Mimto. M.A. With Map. • 

Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, 2 S, In Ornamental Parchment, 35. td, \ 

Soott. Lay of the Last Minstrel, introduction and Canto I, with * 
Preface and Notes by W. Minto, M.A Paper covers, td. 1 
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Braohet. Etymological Dictionary of the French Language, with 
a Preface on the Principles of French Etymology. Translated into English by 
G. W. Kitchin, D.D., Dean of Winchester. Third Edition. 

^ Crown 8vo. ^s. 6d. 

Braohet. Historical Grammar of the French Language. Translated 
into English by G. W. Kitchin, D.D. Fourth Edition. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. ss. 6d. 

Saintsbnry. Primer of French Literature. By George Saints- 
BURY, M.A. Second Edition Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

Salutsihury. Short History of French Literature. By the same 
Author Crown 8vo. 10 s. 6d. 

Baintshury. Specimens of French Literature. . . Crown 8vo. pr. 


Beaumarchais. I.e Barbier de Seville. With Introduction and Notes 
by Austin Dobson Extra fcap. 8vo. 2 s. 6d. 

Blondt. U Eloquence de la Chaire et de la Tribune Franqaises. 

Edited by Paul Blouet, B.A. (Univ. Gallic.). Vol. 1. French Sacred Oratory. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. 2 s. 6d. 

Oorneille. Horace. With Introductipn and Notes by George 
Saintsbury, M.A. ....*.. Extra fcap#? 8vo. ar. 

Corneille. Cinna. With Notes, Glossary, etc. By Gustave Masson, 
Ba\. ..... Extra fcap. 8 vo. stiff covers, is.^d. cloth, 2 s. 

Oantier (Th^ophile). Scettes of Travel, Selecbd and Eds'led by 
GmSaintsbury, M.A. . . . ^ Extra f*ap. 8vo. 2r. 

'"'^iOison. ^ Louis XIV and his Contemporaries; as described in Ex- 
tracts from the best Memoirs of the Stventeenth Century. With English Notes, 
Genealogical Tables, &c. By Gustave Masson, B.A Extra fcap. 8vo. 2 s. 6d. 

Molidre. Les Pricieusei Ridicules. With Introduction and No.tes by 
Andrew Lang, MA Extra fcap. 8vo. is. 6d. 

Moli^re. Les Femmes Savctrltes. With Notes, Glossary, etc. By 
Gustave MassoK, B.A . Ex|ra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, is. td. cloth, 2 s. 

XoUtee. Les Fourberies de Scapin. . with Voluire s Life of Moliire. By 

Baoine* Athalie. j Gustave Masson, B.A. 

^ Extra fcap. 8vo. 2 s, td. 
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Madame de Duras. Ourika, 
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By Gustave 
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Quineta Lettres d sa Mire* Edited by G. Saintsbury, M.A,* 

Extra fcap, 8vo. 25. 

Bacine. Esther. Edited by G. Saintsbury, M. A. Extra fcap. 8 vo. 25. 


Baoiue. Andromaqtu. i 
Corneille. Le Menteur. , 


With Louis Racine's Life of his Father. By 
Gustave MaSwSON, B.A. 

t Extra fcap. 8vo. 25 . td. 


Begnard. . . . Le Joueur. ) By Gustave Massoi^, B.A. 

Brueys and Palaprat. /.e Grondeur. ) Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


8 ainte*Beuve. Selections from the Causeries du Lundi. Edited by 
G, Saintsbury, M.A. ••••••• Extra fcap, 8vo. 25, 
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Dante. Selections from the * Infemol With Inlroduction and Notes, 
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Buchhbim, Phil. Doc. # • ' # 

Tart 1. With English Notes, a Grammatical Appendi:|(, and a complete 
Vocabular^^ Fourth Edition. . . Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. td. 

Part With English Notes and an Index. Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. (id. 

Part 1X1. ^In preparation, • 

Lange. The Germans at Home ; a Practical Introduction to German 
Conversation, with an Appendix containing the Essentials of German Grammar. 
By Hermann Lange. Third Edition. • » . • • 6vo. 25. (uL 
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Langre. The German Manual \ a German Grammar, a Reading 

Book, and a Handbook of German Conversation. By the same Author. 

, 8vo. 75. 

Lange. A Grammar of the German Language^ being a reprint of the 

Grammar contained in The German Manual, By the same Author. 8vo. 35. (id% 

Lange. German Composition ; a Theoretical and Practical Guide to 
the Art of Translating English Prose into German. By the same Author. 
Second Edition 8vo. 4^. 

\A Key in Prcparation.'\ 

Lange. German Spelling : A Synopsis of the Changes which it has 

undergone through the Government Regulations of 1880 . Paper cover, 6 d, 


0oethe. Egmont, With a Life of Goethe, etc. Edited by C. A. 
Buchheim, Phil. Doc. Third Edition, . . . Extra fcap. 8vo. 35, 

Goethe, Iphigenie auf Tauris, A Drama. With a Critical Intro- 

dfiction and Notes. Edtted by C. A. Buchheim, Phil. Doc. Second Edition, 

Extra fcap. 8vo. 3J. 

Heine’s Ilarzreise. With a Life of Heine, etc. Edited by C. A. 

Buchheim, Phil. Doc. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, is. 6 d. cloth, 2s. 6 d, 

Heine’s Prosa, being Selections from his Prose Works. Edited with 

English Notes, etc., by C.^A. Buchheim, Phil, Doc. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4^. 6 d, 

Lessing, Laokoon, With Introduction, Notes, etc. By A. Hamann, 
Phil, Doc,, M.A, , . . • • . . Extra fcap, 8vb. 4^, td, 

Lessing, Minna von Barnhelm, A Comedy. With a Life of 
Lessing, Critical Analysis, Complete Commentary, etc. Edited by C. A, 
Buchheim, Phil. Doc, Fifth Edition, , , , Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. ^d, 

Lessing. Nathan der Weise, With English Notes, etc.* Edited by 

C. A. Buchheim, Phil, Doc. ..... Extra fcap. 8vo. 45. ( id , 

Hiebuhr’s Heroen^Geschichten, Edited with English Notes and a Vo- 

cabulary, by Emma S. Buchheim. Extra fcap. 8vo, stiff covers, w. (id, cloth, 2s, 

Schiller’s Historische Skizzen : — Egmonts Leben und Tod, and Bela^ 
gerung von Antwerpen. Edited by C. A, Buchheim, Phil. Doc. Third 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with a Map, , Extra fcap. 8vo. 2S, 6 d. 

Schiller. Wilhelm Tell, With a Life of Schiller; an Historical and 
Critical Introduction, Arguments, a Complete Commentary, and Map. Edited 
by C. A. Buchheim, Phil. Doc. Sixth Editioti, , Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^.6<f. 

Schiller. Wilhelm fell. Edited by C. A. Buchheim, Phil. Doc. 

School Edition, With Map. Extra fc^.'evo. 24, 

SoJ^ller. ^Wilhelm Tell. Translated into English Verse by E. 

‘IdASsm, M.A. ••••».•• Extra fcap. 8vo. 51. 


Scl^rer, A History of German Literature, By W. Scherer. 
Translated from the Third German Edition by Mrs. F, Conybeare. Edited 
by F. Max Mull^s. 2 vols. , , 8 vo. 215. 

SEaz VuUer. The German Classics from the Fourth to the Nineteenth 
Century, With Biographical Notices,' Translations intjMcxksrn German, and 
Notes, by F. Max Muller, M.A. A New edition, revised, enlarged, and 
adapted to Wilhelm Scherer's History Gentian Literature, by F, 
Lichtenstein, a vols Crown 8vo. 21^. 
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Skeat. The Gospel of St. Mark in Gothic. Edited^y W. W. Skeat, 

* Litt. D Extra fcap. 8vo. 4s. 

Sweet. An Icelandic Primer, with Grammar, Notes, and Glossary. 

By HpiRY SwKET, M.A. . . ® . . . . Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. 6^/. 

Vlgr^asson and Powell. An Icelandic Prose Reader^ with Notes, 
Grammar, and Glossary. By Gudbrand Vigfusson, M.A., and F. York 
Powell, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo« lof. td. 


MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

Bamllton and Ball. Book-keeping. By Sir R. G. C. HAMlLTjpN, 
K.C.B., Under-Secretary for Ireland, and John Ball (of the firm of Quilter, 
Ball. & Co.). New and Enlarged Edition . . . Extra fcap. 8\». ai. 

Ruled Exercise Books adapted to the above. (B'cap. folio, 2f. ) 

Hensley. Figures made Easy : a first Arithmetic Book. By Lewis 
Hensley, M.A • • Crown 8vo. td. 

Hensley. Answers to the Examples in Figures made Easy^ together 
with 2000 additional Examples formed from the Tables in the sama^ with 
Answers. By the same Author. •••••• Crown 8 yo. is. 

Hensley. The Scholar^ $ Arithmetic. By the same Author. 

Crown 8vo. 2J. 6d. 

Hensley. Answers to the Examples in the Scholar's Arithmetic. 
By the same Author. • • • • • • , • Crown 8vo. is.td. 

Hensley. The Scholars Algebra. An Introductory work on Algebra. 
By the same Author. ..••••€ Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

Hoach.* Elementary Trigonometry. By T. Roach, M.A., formerly 
Assistape Master in Repion Sclfool .... Crown 8vo. 4^. 


I Baynes. Lessons on Thermodynamics. By R. E. Baynes, M.A., 

• Lee'^eader in PlAsics Crown 8vo. 71. tidt^ ' 

; 

Donkin. Acoust^s. * By W. F. Donkin, M. A., F.R.S* Secona Editii^<--^ 

• Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Bnolld Hevised. Containing the essentials of the Elements of Pl«ne 
Geometry as given by Euclid in his First Six Books. Edited I^R, G J. Nixom, 
M.A. . . • . .« • . . . • . . . Crown Bvo. 7s, 6d. 


May lifc-^wise be had in parts as follows-. — 

Book I ........ 15 . 

Books I, II. ........ X5. 6d. 

Books I-IV ^ 35. 
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Karconrt and Sladan. Exercises in Practical Chemistry, Vol. I. 
Elementary Exercises. By A, G. Vernon Harcourt, M.A. : and H. G. 
Mauan, ^^,A. fourth Edition, Revised by H. G. Madan, M.A. 

^ Crown 8vo. loi. fv/. 

Madan. Tables of Qualitative Analysis. Arranged by li. G. Madan, 
M.A. ' Large 4to. 41. td. 

Maxwell. An Elementary Treatih on Electricity, By J Clerk 
Maxwell, M.A., F.R.S. Edited by W. Garnktt, M.A. Demy 8vo. 7J. (id, 

Btewart. A Treatise on Heat, with numerous Woodcuts and Dia- 
grams. By Balfour Stewart, lLd.. F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy 
m Owens College, Manchester. Fourth Edition, , Extra fcap. 8vo. 6 d, 

Williamson. Chemistry for Students, By A. W. Williamson, 
Phil. Doc., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, University College London. A neiv 
Edition with Solutions, Extra faip. 8vo. 8^, (id. 


Conrblnation Chemical Labels. Tn two Parts, gummed ready for use. 

P.art 1 , Basic KacUclcs and Names of Elements. Part II, Acid Katlides. 

IVicc 3^. (id. 
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GEOGRAPHY, &c. 

Danton. The Wealth of Households. By J. T. Danson. Cr. 8vo. 5.L 

Freeman. A Short History of the Norman Conquest of England, 
By E. A. Freeman, M.A. Second Edition, , Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s, 6 d, 

Oeorfire. Genealogical Tables illustrative of Modern History, By 

H. B. George. M.A. Third Edition, Kndsed and F.nlarged, Small 410. 12J, 

Xitohln. A Histofy of France, With Numerous Maps, Plans, and 

Tables, By G. W, Kitchin, D.D., Dean of Winchester. Seemd Editioft, 

Vol. 1. To 1453. Vol. 2. I453“i6a4. VoL 3. 1624-1793. each tos, 6d, 

Lnoae. Historical Gagraphy of the Colonies, By C. P. Kucas, B. A. 

Crown 8vo, {//n mediately.) 

Bawlineon* A Manual of Ancient History, By G. Rawlinson, 

. M. A., Camden Professor of Ancient History. Second Edition, Dem^ 8vo, ^45, 

Manual of Political Economy, for. the u«w •*£»£ Schools, i 

By J. £• Thorold Rogers, M.A, Third Edition, Eiira fcap, 8vo. 4^. td, 

lltnbbe. The Constitutional History of England^ in its Origin and 
Det>elo^ment, By William, Stuiibs, D.D., Lord Bishop of Chester. Three 
vols, ••••»•• ... Crown 8vo. each 121. 

tttnbbe. Select Charters ai d other Illustrations of English Con- 
ititutimal Hitt ory, from the Eiarlicst Times to the Reign, of Edward I. 
Arranged Hid'^dited by W. StubbslD.D. Fourth Edition, ^ Crown Bvo. 8f. (>d, 

Stnbbe. Magna Carta : a careful reprint. . . . 410, stitched, is. 
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Itullah. 7!^!^ Cultivation of the Speaking Voice, John IIulla^. 
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346 Illustrations by A.^lACpONALr), of the Oxford School of 

Archibald Maclarcn, the Gymnasium, Oxford, Second Editim. 
^ Extra fcap. 8vo, 71* td. 

Trratbeok and Bala. A Music Primer for Schools. By J. TroUT- 
BFCK, D.D., Music Master in Westminster School, and R. F, Dale, M.A,, 
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TyrwWtlf. A Handbook of Pictorial Art. By R. St. J. TyrwkiTTi 
M.A. With coloured Illustrations, Photographs, and a chapter on Perspective 
by A. Macdonald, Second Edition. , , , 8vo. half morocco, 
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^ !7pcott. /{n Introduction to Greek Sculpture. By L. E. UpcottJ 

M.A. . . . , Crown 8vo. 6<f. 
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Eighth Edition. ........ £xtr;i fcap. 8v(f. ar, 6^ 

Helps to the Study of the Bible, taken from the Oxford Bifde Jor 
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